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PREFACE. 

About  the  compfler  of  the  chronicles  whence  most  of  the  historical 
excerpts  in  tiiis  book  have  been  taken,  we  know  nothing  save  what  his 
will  rereals.  He  there  described  himself  as  "Raphael  HoUynshed  of 
Bromecote  [Bramcott]  in  the  County  of  Warr[wick] '' ;  and  bequeathed  all 
his  property  to  "Thomas  Burdett  of  Bromecote  aforesaid  Esq./'  whom  he 
calls  "my  Master."  The  will  was  made  on  October  1,  1578,  and  proved 
on  April  24,  1582.1 

The  first  edition  of  Holinshed's  Chronicles  appeared  in  1577.  John 
Hooker  alias  Yowelly  Abraham  Fleming,  Francis  Thynne,  and  others, 
produced  a  second  edition,  bringing  down  the  English  annals  to  January, 
1587.  In  this  second  edition  the  text  was  altered  or  modernized,^  and 
many  new  passages  were  added. 

The  historical  authority  used  for  some  of  the  plays  (when  other  works 
were  not  consulted)  was  apparently  the  second  edition  of  Holinshed.    Ini^ 
ihe  subjoined  parallel  columns  certain  different  readings  of  the  two; 
editions  are  collated,  and  a  few  enlargements  of  the  second  edition  are  i 
noted.    The  left-hand  column's  references  indicate  the  pages  of  this  book, 
where  the  later  readings  or  fresh  matter  will  be  found.    The  right-hand 
column  gives  references  to  the  plays  which  have  readings  identical  with  or 
like  the  readings  presented  by  the  text  of  the  second  edition,  or  which 
embody  matter  added  to  that  edition. 

^  Camden's  Armahy  I.  cxlix,  cL  For  conjectures  touching  Holinshed's  kindred,  see 
ihe  Dtc^umory  of  National  Biography ^  under  his  name. 

*  In  the  stoTy  of  Lear  more  tnan  a  dozen  textual  changes  were  made.  I  give  two 
examples:  tha^  you  haue  ahoaies  home  towards  me]  ed.  2  (p.  8  below),  itiat  towards  me 
you  Mue  ahoays  homt  ed.  V--doardie\  ed.  S  (p.  4  mIow).    vrme^  ed.  1. 
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HOLINSHED,  ed.  2. 

icUdip.  28. 

In  A^ts  yeare  •  •  •  vnknowne 

eu&iU\f.  103. 
jriekihanks]  p.  140. 
In  this  yeare .  ,  .to  he  seene,] 

p.  158. 
altedffeeuertigainst  the  kings  qf 

Ihigkmd  in  barreqf  their  iust 

tiOe]  p.  169. 

dishonest]  p.  169. 
toho  vswiedl  p.  170. 
irumbers\  p.  171. 
should  shake  the  wattes  of  the 
hut  court  in  Framee^  p.  178. 

desolation]  p.  177. 
offenses]  p.  177. 

die  your  tawnie  ground  ioith 
your  red  hloud.]  p.  185. 


In  Hme  qf  this  siege  .  .  .  here- 
after foUotoeth,]  pp.  210- 
212. 

forhir  pranks, . .  and  wUehes.] 
pp.  288,  289. 

Eiward  the  third, , ,  his  grand- 
sire  ; ,  ,  .]  p.  256. 

Lionell  the  thtrd . . .  died  with- 
out issue,]  p.  257. 

And  the  said ,  .  .  same  king 
Edward,]  p.  258. 

a  taper  in  hir  hand,]  p.  261. 

treated  the  lord  Thomcu... saint 
Edwards  chamber,]  p.  847. 

wishing  and . . .  casting  away,] 
p.  410. 

The  oration 
414. 

Theoration 
416. 

moothers  meanes. 


his  armie,]  p. 
his  armie.]  p. 
J  p.  417. 


PREFACE. 
H0UK8HXD,  ed.  1. 


ferly 

Not  in  ed.  1. 


aXledge  to  dtfeate  the  Kyngs  qf 
England  qf  their  iust . .  . 
titU 

vnhonest 

which  vsurped 

humeri 

shouldehreake  and  hatter  doume 

the  roo/es  of  his  houses  about 

hyseares, 
destruction 
Not  in  ed.  1. 
make  red  your  tawny  ground 

with  the  effusion  of  christian 

bloud. 

Not  in  ed.  1. 


brothers  mcanes 


Play. 

Wilde]  Macb.  L  iii.  40. 
Rich.  IL,  II.  iT.  8. 

1  Hen.  IV.,  III.  iL  26. 

2  Hen.  IV.,  IV.  ^t.  125. 

There  is  no  barre 
To  make  against  your  High- 

nesse  daime]  Hen.  V.,  I.  ii 

84,85. 
dishonest]  Hen.  V.,  I.  iL  49. 
10^  vswnt]  Hen.  V.,  L  li.  69. 
Numbers]  ken,  y.,  I,  u,9S. 
That  all  the  Courts  qf  France 

will  he  disturbed]  Hen.  V., 

Lii.  265. 
desolation]  Hen.  V.,  IL  iL  178. 
offenses]  Hen.  V.,  IL  iL  181. 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground 

with  your  red  blood 
Discolour: ,  . .]  Hen.  V.,  IlL 

tL  170, 171. 
1  Hen.  VL,  L  iL 


IHen.  VL.V.iv. 

2  Hen.  VI.,  II.  iL  1020. 

2  Hen.  VL,  II.  ii.  84-88. 

2  Hen.  VL,  II.  ii.  4452. 

2  Hen.  VL,  IL  ir.  16  (S.  D.). 
Rich.  III.,  L  iiL  255,  256. 

Rich.IIL,V.  iL20,  21. 

Rich.  IIL,  V.  iiL  286  (S.  D.). 

Rich.  IIL,  V.  iiL  818  (S.  D. 

inQq.). 
Mothers  costf]  Rich.  IIL,  V. 

iiL  824. 


The  second  edition  of  Holinshed  most  haye  been  employed  for  those 
parts  of  Henry  VIII.  which  are  based  on  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wohey;  if 
the  dramatist  did  not  resort  directly  to  Stow*  in  whose  Chronicles  of 
England  (1580)  sdections  from  this  biography  were  first  published. 

With  regard  to  the  wider  question  of  sources^  the  reader  will  find 
that^  in  Lear,  Cynibeline,  and  the  historical  plays  preceding  1  ffenry 
VL,  most  of  the  borrowed  action  and  dialogue  can  be  illustrated  by 
excerpts  from  Holinshed.  Passi^^es  in  tiie  followmg  plays — not  traceable 
to  Holinshed — are  compared  with  other  likely  sources  at  the  references 
given  below:   John  (pp.  48-51);  Richard  LI.  (p.  118);  1  ffer^  LV,  (pp. 
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PREFACE.  2U 

139  n.  2,  141  n.  2) ;  2  Sen.  IV.  (p.  163) ;  Em.  V.  (pp.  172,  173  n.  1, 
185  a  3,  186,  188). 

As  most  of  the  qnotations  from  HoUnBhed,  illustrating  the  three  Parts 
of  ffmry  VI^  are  paraphrases  of  Halle,  it  is  generally  impossible  to 
determine  which  of  these  authorities  was  used,  and  I  hare  therefore  in 
such  cases  added  a  reference  to  the  latter  chronicler.  But,  when  Halle 
alone  is  cited,  the  reader  will  understand  that  the  subsequent  excerpt  is 
not  paraphrased  or  copied  in  the  second  edition  of  Holinshed.^  It  is  clear 
that  the  dramatist  of  The  First  Part  of  Hmry  VL  availed  himself  of 
accounts  of  Jeanne  Dare,  given  by  Holinshed  (see  pp.  210-212,  238,  239), 
which  are  not  in  Halle ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  Holinshed's  paraphrase 
of  Halle  was  the  source  of  1  Hen.  FZ,  Y.  i  5, 6.  In  the  passage  illustrating 
these  lines  (p.  234  below),  both  editions  of  Holinshed  read  peace  for  cancorde. 
Holinshed  has :  "exholrting  them  ...  to  conforme  themselues  to  reason, 
...  so  that^  in  concluding  a  godlie  peace,  they  might  receiue  profit  and 
quietnesse  heere  in  this  world,"  &a  The  equivalent  words  of  Halle  are : 
''exhorting  .  .  .  them,  .  .  .  that  they  would  .  .  .  conforme  themselfes  to 
reason,  and  to  Qodly  cancorde,  by  the  whiche  they  should  receaue  honor, 
profite,  and  continuall  quietnesse  in  the  worlde,"  &a  LL  83  and  95,  96, 
Act  III.  sc.  ii.  (pp.  225,  226),  were  probably  derived  from  Holinshed. 
Fabyan  may  have  yielded  some  details  in  Act  L  sc.  iii  (p.  213),  Act  HI. 
sa  I  (p.  221),  and  Act  III.  sa  ii  (p.  225).  LL  61-71.  Act  IV.  sc.  vii. 
(p.  233X  were  copied  from  an  epitaph  published  by  Crompton  and  Brooke 
in  1599  and  1619,  respectively.^ 

The  reviser  who  turned  The  Contention  into  The  Second  Part  of  Henry 
VI.  was  indebted  to  Holinshed  or  Stow  for  York's  full  pedigree  '  (pp.  256- 
258).  Amalgamated  with  the  dramatic  version  of  Cade's  revolt  mre  many 
particulars — ^recorded  by  tliese  chroniclers— -of  the  villeins'  outbreak  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  IL  (pp.  271,  272,  272  n.  2,  273  n.  i,  277,  278).  Recourse 
to  Holinshed  (p.  251)  is  indicated  by  U.  163,  164,  Act  L  sc.  iii ;  and  a  hint 
for  the  Entry  at  Act  II.  sc.  iv.  1.  16,  was  probably  taken  from  his  chronicle 
(p.  261).  The  excerpts  from  Holinshed  (pp.  246-249,  281),  and  from  Stow 
(pp.  253,  261),  may  be  regarded  as  possible  sources  of  the  play  both  in  its 

»  HaUe,  256  ("This  deadly,"  &c.,  p.  306),  the  last  clause  of  HaUe,  293  (p.  334),— 
indodii^  the  woida  "periuwd  duke,*— and  HaUcy  300  (p.  338),  are  in  the  first  edition 
c^  Holinshed.  ^02^2^6  (p.  337)  and  295  (p.  338,  n.2X  are  slightly  changed  in  £bl.ed.l. 

s  Slight  verbal  resembfimces  suggest  that  the  text  of  the  inscnption  given  by  Brooke 
was  the  unmedii^  source  of  tiiese  lines.    See  p.  233,  n.  1,  below. 

*  The  pedigree  in  The  Contention  (1594)  is  very  erroneous  and  defective.  In  The 
Whole  Cmtentian  (1619)  some  mistakes  were  corrected,  but  York's  descent  from 
Philippe,  daughter  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  not  traced. 
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original  and  enlarged  form.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  qaotations  from 
Fabyan^^  at  pp.  246,  268,  276,  and  286 ;  though,  in  I.  L  114,  the  reviser  uses 
a  phrase — not,  however,  an  uncommon  one — ^which  occurs  verbatim  in  that 
chronicler  (p.  245).  A  doubtful  instance  of  resort  to  Hardyng  will  be 
found  at  p.  262.  Neither  Halle  nor  Holinshed  gives  Sir  Thomas  M ore's 
story  of  the  sham  miracle  at  St.  Albans  (pp.  253-255) ;  dramatized  in  both 
forms  of  the  play. 

Tfie  Third  Part  of  Henry  VL  is,  as  a  rule,  based  on  Halle  or  on  his 
paraphraser  Holinshed ;  but  the  dramatist  appears  to  have  profited  also 
by  Stow  and  parts  of  Holinshed's  compilation  which  were  not  drawn  from 
Halle.    See  pp.  291  n.  3,  293,  295,  296,  299,  302,  309. 

Holinshed  was  the  chief  historical  source  of  Richard  III.  Halle  and 
Grafton  contain  the  story  mentioned  in  HI.  v.  76-79  (p.  374).  In  an  Entry 
at  HL  vii.  94  (p.  383)  Halle  or  Grafton's  continuation  of  Hardyng  was 
turned  to  account. 

The  primary  authorities  dramatized  in  Henry  VIIL  are  Halle,  Stow, 
Polydore  Vergil,  Foxe,  and  X^avendish.  These  materials — ^Foxe  excepted 
— are  brought  together  in  the  second  edition  of  Holinshed.  Most  of  the 
Fifth  Act  and  some  other  portions  of  the  play  were  derived  from  Foxe. 

Valuable  as  Holinshed's  Chronicles  were  as  a  store-house  of  our  national 
history,  the  method  pursued  by  the  editors  was  uncritical.  Thus,  Raphael 
and  his  successors  interwove  the  late  and  mostly  fictitious  Historia 
Britonum  with  authentic  notices  of  British  aflhirs,  taken  from  Roman 
writers.  (See  pp.  7-13  below.)  A  few  meagre  facts  recorded  by  Marianus 
Scottus,  Tighemacy  the  Ulster  Annals,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  embrace 
nearly  all  that  we  know  about  the  real  Macbeth,  but  Holinshed  presented 
to  the  reader  a  circumstantial  romance  composed  by  Hector  Boece.  From 
the  scant  genuine  particulars  extant,  we  may,  I  think,  conjecture  that 
Macbeth  was  not  r^arded  as  ''an  vntitled  l^rrant"  {Macb.  IV.  iii.  104) 
among  his  own  Gaelic  countrymen  dwelling  north  of  Edinburgh,  though,  in 
the  Auglicized  region  of  Lothian,  his  rival  Malcolm — who  had  adopted  the 
customs  of  strangers — ^was  doubtiess  preferred.^    It  is  certain  at  least  that 


1  HaUe  (246,  n.  2)  is  a  more  likely  source  of  I.  i  159  than  Fab,^  whom  I  have  qaoted 
in  the  text  (246).  From  Hatte  (247,  n.  2)  also,  perhaps,  rather  than  from  Hd.^s  reprint 
of  atow  (247},  came  I.  i.  191-193. 

*  These  uicts,  recorded  in  the  Saocon  Chronicle  (ed.  Ingram,  p.  307),  are  significant : 
Malcolm  III.,  and  Margaret,  his  English  wife,  died  in  1093.  Disr^;arain(;  the  daim  of 
their  sons,  *^  the  Scots  [the  Qadi  then  chose  Dufenal  [DonalbainJ  to  kmg,  Melcolm's 
brother,  and  drove  out  all  the  £jiglish  that  formerly  were  with  the  king  Melcolm*^ 
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Macbeih  ruled  for  fourteen  years ;  ^  from  the  time  when  young  ^  Duncan 
was  murdered  to  the  day  when  Siward  triumphed.  Three  of  the  stories 
commonly  associated  with  Macbeth — the  weird  sisters'  predictions,  Birnam 
Wood  coming  to  Dunsinane,  and  his  death  at  the  hand  of  a  foe  not  bom 
of  woman — were  first  narrated  by  Andrew  Wyntoun,  Prior  of  St  Serf,  who 
finished  his  Cronyhil  of  Scotland  about  1424.  According  to  Wyntoun, 
Macbeth  saw  the  weird  sisters  in  a  dream  (p.  24,  n.  1,  below),  and  was 
slain  by  a  "knycht,"  whose  name  is  not  given.  Subjected  to  the  fancy  of 
Boece,  the  dream  became  an  apparition ;  and  the  nameless  knight  assumed 
definite  shape  as  Macduff,  Thane  of  Fife.  Fordun, — ^who  was  writing  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century, — and  Wyntoun,  first  make 
mention  of  Macduff.  Banquo  and  Fleance  were,  I  suppose,  creatures  of 
Boece's  imagination.  Of  Gruoch,  Macbeth's  wife,  there  is  one  contemporary 
memorial  It  is  a  copy  of  a  charter  whereby  "Machbet  filius  finlach  .  .  . 
&  gruoch  filia  bodhe  rex  et  regina  Scoton^m  "  gave  Eyrkenes  to  the  Culdees 
of  St  Serfs  monastery  on  Loch  Leven ;  free  of  all  obligations  save  the  duty 
of  praying  for  the  donors.' 

The  purpose  of  this  book  does  not  include  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  evidence  which  a  dramatist  found  in  the  printed  chronicles  of  his 
times,  and  I  therefore  say  no  more  anent  the  materials  used  by  Holinshed. 
I  warn  the  reader  (if  a  caution  be  needed)  to  take  with  a  Is^e  grain  of 
salt  what  Holinshed,  Halle,  and  others  relate  concerning  the  youthful 
follies  of  Henry  Y.,  the  evil  life  and  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort^  and  the 
crimes  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  shamefrd  charges  against  'Jeanne  Dare 
need,  of  course,  no  comment  Before,  however,  dosing  these  pre&tory 
words,  I  shall  briefly  notice  two  cases  in  which  treatment  of  character  has 
far  exceeded  such  historical  warrant  as  was  easily  accessible.    Margaret  of 


Duncan  II. — a  son  of  Malcolm  by  a  prior  union— assembled  an  Anglo-Norman  army, 
and  deposed  Donalbain.  **  But  the  Scots  afterwards  fathered  some  force  together,  ana 
slew  fcQl  nigh  all  his  men ;  and  he  himself  with  a  lew  made  his  escane.  Afterwards 
they  were  reconciled,  on  the  condition  that  he  never  again  brought  into  tne  land  English 
or  fVench/    See  pp.  41,  42  below. 

*  In  1046,  according  to  Ann.  DuneHm.  (Pertz^  xix.  608),  Siward  dethroned  Macbeth, 
who,  however,  was  speedily  reinstated.  A  revolt  seems  to  have  broken  out  on  behalf 
of  Duncan's  sons,  for  under  the  year  1045  we  find  the  following  entry:  <*Battle 
between  the  Albanich  on  both  sides,  in  whidii  Crinan,  abbot  of  Dunkeld  rDoncan's 
fatherl  waa  slain,  uid  many  with  him,  viz.  nine  times  twenty  heroes."— 2V^^emac 
{8kene)f  78. 

s  Dreaming  of  Duncan's  murder.  Lady  Macbeth  says :  *<  yet  who  would  haue  thought 
the  olde  man  to  haue  had  so  much  blood  in  him  "0^.1.43-45}.  The  historical  Duncan  I. 
was  shdn  ''immatura  etate."— Ti^^miae  (Skene\  78. 

'  Liber  Oartarum  Pricratw  8aneH  Andree  in  Scotia  (Bannatyne  Club),  ed.  T. 
Thomson,  1841,  p.  114. 
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Adjou'b  guilty  love  for  Suffolk  is  sheer  fiction ;  or  was  perhaps  inferred 
from  expressions  which  describe  him  as  a  minister  whom  she  trusted. 
"By  the  queenes  meanes,"  we  are  told,  Suffolk  was  "aduanced  so  in 
authoritie,  tiiat  he  ruled  the  king  at  his  pleasure"  {HoL  iii.  626/1/43. 
Halle,  207).  She  is  said  also  to  have  ''intieriie  loued  the  duke"  {Hoi.  iii. 
632/1/9.  Halle,  218).  Moreover,  Halle  (219,  om.  Hoi.)  employed  a  phrase 
capable  of  iiyurious  construction  when  he  called  Suffolk  "the  Queues 
dearlynge."  There  can  be  littie  doubt  that  Richard  III.  was  unscrupulous 
in  gratifying  his  ambition,  but  he  was  not  a  flawless  villain,  who  loved  evil 
for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  its  results.  Just  before  the  armies  joined 
battie  at  Bosworth  he  is  alleged  to  have  thus  disclosed  to  his  followers 
remorse  for  his  nephews'  murder :  "  And  although  in  the  adoption  and 
obteigning  of  the  garland,  I,  being  seduced  and  prouoked  by  sinister 
counseU  and  diaboUcall  temptation,  did  commit  a  wicked  and  detestable 
act,  yet  I  hane  with  streict  penance  and  salt  tears  (as  I  trust)  expiated 
&  deerelie  purged  the  same  offense :  which  abominable  orime  I  require 
you  of  frendship  as  cleerelie  to  forget,  as  I  dailie  remember  to  deplore  and 
lament  the  same"  (Hoi.  iiL  756/i/i8.  Haile,  416).  Other  parts  of  his 
speech  were  worked  into  the  play  (pp.  416,  417  below),  but  this  passage 
was  ignored,  and  some  prelusive  wcnrds,^  weU  becoming  the  superhuman 
impiety  of  the  dramatic  Richard,  were  invented.  Still,  he  was  folse  to 
himself  once,  and  a  parallel  of  tiiis  passage  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in 
the  confession  (V.  iiL  193-200)  wrung  from  him  by  the  dreams  of  his 
last  night 

The  plan  of  Shak^per^s  Holinahed  requires  brief  explanation.  The 
historical  excerpts  are  arranged  in  the  dramatic  order,  and  tiie  action 
of  the  play  which  they  illustrate  is  briefly  described.  I  quote  the  second 
edition  (1587)  of  Holinshed's  Chronicles.  Each  excerpt  is  preceded  by 
a  bracketed  reference  to  the  volume,  page,  column,  and  first  line  of  the 
quotation,  as  it  stands  in  that  edition.  Hie  three  volumes  of  Holinshed 
are  cited  as  Hoi.  I  H  JB.  (Holinshed,  voL  L,  Historie  of  England),  Hoi  iL 
H.  S.  (Holinshed,  voL  ii.,  Eistorie  of  ScotUm^  and  Hoi  iii  (Holinshed, 
vol  iii).    The  line-numbers  of  the  Oldbe  Shakespeare  (1891)  are  followed 


1  **  Let  not  our  bftUing  Dreames  afiri^t  our  sonlea : 
Coiificience  is  but  a  word  that  Comrds  yse, 
Denit'd  at  first  to  keepe  the  strong  in  awe: 
Our  strong  annes  be  our  Gonsdenoe,  Swords  our  Law ! 
March  on.  ioyne  brauely,  let  vs  to^  pell  mell ; 
If  not  to  neraen,  then  hand  in  hana  to  Hell !" 

(V.  iii.  808-8ia.    Q.  reading  of  L  a09.) 
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in  quoting  or  referring  to  the  plays.  Identical  words  are  italicized  both 
in  the  excerpts  and  the  plays  compared.^ 

New  sidenotes,  and  additions  to  the  original  text  or  sidenotes  of  the 
chronicles  quoted,  are  bracketed.  The  original  punctuation  of  the  excerpts 
from  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  giyen  on  pp.  1-32,  has  been  slightly  modified, 
but^  in  subsequent  pages,  I  have  freely  altered,  augmented,  and — ^in 
comparatiyely  few  cases — ^retrenched  it 

The  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel,  Dr.  F.  J.  Fumivall,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  have  been  of  great  service  to  me.  I  am 
much  beholden  to  Mr.  James  Qairdner  for  his  responses  to  various 
questions  touching  historical  matters.  I  am  also  obliged  to  Mr.  James  R 
Doyle  and  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Johnson  for  the  communications  which  are  given 
at  pp.  66,  396,  below.  Mr.  Oswald  Barron  and  Mr.  Halliday  Sparling 
supplied  me  with  those  citations  of  public  records  which  have  appended 
to  Ihem  the  initials  0.  B.  and  H.  S.  To  my  brother  I  am  indebted  for  the 
dedicatory  inscription  of  this  book,  and  my  thanks  are  due  to  my  sister  for 
reading  proofe. 

I  would  here  acknowledge  my  general  obligations  to  the  Right  Hon. 
T.  P.  Courtenay's  Cmnmmtaries  on  the  Eidorical  Plays  of  Shdkspeare,  and 
to  Mr.  G.  R.  French's  ShoJcspeareana  GrenecUogica.  I  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  consulting  Sir  James  H.  Ramsay's  Lancaster  and  York,  and 
the  published  volumes  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wylie's  History  of  England  under 
Hewry  the  Fovnih. 

Waltek  George  Boswell-Stone. 

Beckenham,  July  29, 1896. 


^  The  origmal  black-letter  eidenotes  have  been  set  in  italic.  A  few  words — for 
example,  BemUem  (p.  128  below)— have  been  left  in  the  oridnal  italic  Italic  has  been 
snbstitQted  for  the  Boman  type  which,  in  coidee  of  Hounahed,  distinguish  writers' 
names— for  example,  Qalfrid  (p.  14)— tern  the  black-letter  text 
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An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  that  an  authoritr  is  oontemporaneons  or  nearly  oontemporaneoiis  with 
the  event  related  below.  A  dash  ( — )  precedes  the  last  date  of  an  authority,  when  the  first  year 
is  not  given. 

*  Arm.  Bwion.  Annales  de  Burton.  1004 — 1263.  H.  B.  Lnard.  (Chronicles  and 
Memorials  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Annales  Monastic! 
VoL  1.) 

*  Ann,  DwUlm,  Annales  Dnnelmenses.  995 — 1199.  G.  H.  Pertz.  (Monomenta 
Germaniae  Historica.    VoL  19.) 

*  Ann.  Marg.  Annales  de  Margan.  1066 — 1232.  H.  B.  Luard.  (Chron.  and 
Mem.  Annales  Monastic!    YoL  1.) 

*  Awn.  E.  II.^H.  IV.  Annales  Bicardi  Secundi  et  Henrici  Quarti.  1392—1406. 
H.  T.  Biley.    (Chron.  and  Mem.  Chronica  Monasterii  S.  Albani.    Vol.  4.) 

*  Ann.  Theoh.  Annales  de  Theokesberia.  1066—1263.  H.  B.  Luard.  (Chron. 
and  Mem.  Annales  Monastic!    YoL  1.) 

*  Ann.  Wa/veri.  Annales  de  ^Waverleia.  1—1291.  H.  B.  Luard.  (Chron.  and 
Mem.  Annales  Monastic!    YoL  2.)  . 

Anadme.  Anselme  de  la  Yierge  Marie  [P.  de  Gibours].  Histoire  g^n^alogique  et 
chronologique  de  la  Maison  Bojale  de  France,  &c.,  continu6e  par  M.  Da  Foumy. 
1726—1733. 

Arehaeci.  Archaeologia ;  or,  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity,  published 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.    YoL  20. 

Arnold.  Chronicle  of  the  Customs  of  London.  R  Arnold.  (?)  1502.  F.  Douce. 
1811. 

*  Arrival.  Historic  of  the  Arrivall  of  Edward  IV.  in  England  and  the  finall 
reooueiye  of  his  kingdomes  from  Henry  VI.  a.d.  M.CCCC.LXXL  J.  Bruce.  (Camden 
Society,  No.  1.) 

*  A-8.  Ohron.  {M.  H.  B.).  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  1—1154.  H.  Petrie  and 
J.  Sharpe.    (Monumenta  Historica  Britannica. — 1066.) 

*  Avetkvry.  Boberti  de  Avesbury  Historia  de  Mirabilibus  Gestis  Edwaidi  IIL 
1308—1356.    T.  Heame.    1720. 

Bacon*8  Henry  VII.  The  History  of  the  Beign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 
F.Bacon.  1622.  J.RLumby.  1889.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  Cited  by  page 
and  first  line. 

BarthdUjmefw.    Gazetteer  of  the  British  Isles.    J.  Bartholomew.    1887. 

*  Beckvngton^g  EmboMy,  Journal  of  Bishop  Beckington's  Embassy  in  1442,  N.  H, 
Nicolas.    1828. 

h 
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*  Benedict  Gesta  R^  Henrici  Secnndi  Benedicti  Abbatis.  1161^—1192.  W. 
Stabbs.    (Ghron.  and  Mem.) 

Boece.  Scotonim  Historiae.  — 1460.  H.  Boece.  1575.  Contdnned  by  Qiovanni 
Ferrerio,  in  this  2nd  ed.,  to  the  year  1488. 

Brewer,    The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.    J.  S.  Brewer.    1884. 

*  (kdendcvr  (Hen,  VIIL).  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
J.  S.  Brewer  and  J.  Gairdner.  (Ohron.  and  Mem.)  Cited  by  volume,  part,  and  numbered 
document    When  p.  precedes  numerals,  the  reference  is  to  the  page. 

*  Galend,  BR.  PP.  Calendarium  Rotulorum  Patentium.  1201—1483.  (Record 
Conunissioners'  Publications.) 

Camden's  Annals,  Quilielmi  Camdeni  Annales  Rerum  Anglicarum  et  Hibemicarum 
r^;nante  Elizabetha,    T.  Heame.    1717. 

*  Oavenduh.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Q.  Cavendish.  S.  W.  Singer.  1825. 
Cavendish  was  Wolsey^s  gentleman  usher. 

*  Okron.  Aitct.  Ign.  Chronicon  Rerum  Geetarum  in  Monasterio  S.  Albani,  (a.d. 
1422—1431,)  a  quodam  auctore  ignoto  compilatum.  R.  T.  Riley.  (Chron.  and 
Mem.  Annalee  Monasterii  S.  Albani,  a  Johanne  Amundesham,  Monacho,  ut  videtur, 
consciiptL   YoL  1.) 

*  Chron,  de  la  PucdU.  Chronique  de  la  Pucelle.  1422—1429.  Q.  Cousinot  de 
Montreuil.    J.  A.  Buchon.    (Collection  des  Chroniques  Nationales  Fran9oi8e8.) 

*  Ghron.  OiUs.  Incerti  Scriptoris  Chronicon  Angliae.  1399—1455.  J.  A.  Giles. 
1848.  Cited  by  paginal  references  to  the  three  Parts,  which  contain  the  respective 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. 

*  Ckron.  Land.    A  Chronicle  of  London.    1089—1483.    N.  H.  Nicolas.    1827. 

*  Chron.  Normande.  Chronique  de  la  Pucelle  .  .  .  suivie  de  la  Chrcmique 
Normande  de  P.  Cochon.    1403—1480.    Vallet  de  Viiiville.    1859. 

*  Chron.  Rich.  II.^Hen.  VL  A  Chronicle  of  the  Reigns  of  Richard  IL,  Henry  IV., 
v.,  and  VI.    1377—1461.    J.  S.  Davies.    (Camden  Society,  No.  64.) 

*  CoggeshaU.  Radulphi  de  Coggeshall  Chronicon  Anglicanum.  1066 — 1225.  J. 
Stevenson.  (Chron.  and  Mem.)  The  last  event  recorded  by  Coggeshall  (the  banishment 
of  Fawkes  de  Breaut^)  took  place  in  1225.— If.  Paris  (Wend(mr),  iii.  94. 

CoUins.    The  Peerage  of  England.    A.  Collins.     1714. 

*  Cont.  CroyL  Alia  Historiae  Croylandensis  Continuatio.  1459 — 1485.  T.  Qale 
and  W.  Fulman.    1684.    (Scriptores  Rerum  Anglicarum.    Vol.  1.) 

ContenHon,  The  First  part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  two  famous  Houses  of 
Torke  and  Lancaster.    1594.    F.  J.  FumivalL    1889.    (Shakspere  Quarto  Fac-similes.) 

*  Greton.  (Archaed.).  1399 — 1401.  Archaeologio^  vol.  xx.  (references  to  French 
text  and  translation),  contains  the  narrative  of  Creton,  a  Frenchman,  who  accompanied 
Richard  II.  to  Ireltmd  in  1399,  and  returned  with  him.  Creton  gives  an  account  (from 
hearsay)  of  Isabelle's  return  to  France  in  1401.— ^rc7iaeo{.  xx.  226 ;  416. 

D.  K.  Bep.  3.    Third  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records. 

*  De  Coussy.  Chroniques  de  Mathieu  de  Coussy  (d'Escouchy).  1444 — 1461.  J.  A. 
Buchon.    (Collection  des  Chroniques  Nationales  Fran9oise8.) 

*  Diceto.  Radulphi  de  Diceto  Decani  Lundoniensis  Opera  Historica.  Ymagines 
Historiarum.    1148—1202.     W.  Stubbs.    (Chron.  and  Mem.) 

DoyU,    The  Official  Baronage  of  England.    J.  E.  Doyle.    1886. 

*  Du  Clercq.  M^moires  de  Jacques  du  Clercq.  1448 — 1467.  J.  A.  Buchon. 
(Collection  des  Chroniques  Nationales  Fran9oise8.) 

Dugdale.    The  Baronage  of  England.    W.  Dugdale.    1675—1676. 
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Edward  III.  King  Edwaxd  III.  Doubtful  Plays  of  William  Shakeepeare.  Max 
Mdtke.    1869.    Tauchmtz.    Vol.  1041. 

Miton  (p.  154  below).    Thomas  Otterbonme.    See  Ott, 

*  JBOis,  Oiiginal  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History.  H.  Ellis.  1835—1846. 
Cited  by  series,  volume,  and  page. 

*  Mmkam.  Thomas  de  Elmham  Vita  et  Gesta  Henrici  Quinti,  Anglorum  Begis. 
1888^1483.    T.  Heame.    1787. 

Escouehy,  Mathieu  d'.    See  De  Oomsy. 

*  E%dog.  Eulogium  Historiarum.  Vol.  III.  1364— 14ia  F.  S.  Haydon.  (Chron. 
and  Mem.) 

*  Bwi.  Monachi  de  Evesham  Historia  Vitae  et  Begni  Bicaidi  II.  1877—1408. 
T.  Heame.    1789. 

*  JBxcerpta  Histortca.  Ezcerpta  Historica,  or.  Illustrations  of  English  History. 
aBentley.    1831. 

*  Exchequer  Is&iies.  Issues  of  the  Exchequer.  F.  Devon.  1837.  (Becord 
Commissioners'  Publications.) 

Fab.  The  New  Chronicles  of  England  and  France.  —1496.  B.  Fabyan.  1516. 
H.  Ellis.  1811.  (Bead  with  the  ed.  of  1516.  The  irregular  capital  letters  have  as  far 
as  possible  been  retained.)    Fabyan's  will  was  proved  on  July  18, 1513. 

Fcmovs  Victoriea.  The  Famovs  Victories  of  Henry  the  fifth.  1598.  P.  A.  Daniel 
1887.    (Shakspere  Quarto  Fao-similea) 

Fordun,  Joannis  de  Ferdun  Scotichronicon.  W.  QoodalL  1759.  Fordun  wrote 
after  1377  ;  see  8eoHckronic(>nt  ed.  Qoodall,  XI.  xiv.  151,  note.  (Cited  by  book,  chapter, 
and  page.) 

Foxe.  Actes  and  Monumentes  of  the  Churche.  J.  Foxe.  1576.  Cited  by  page 
and  column. 

French.    Shakspeareana  Qenealogica.    Q.  B.  French.    1869. 

*  Fro%9.  Chroniques  de  Jean  Froissart.  1387—1400.  J.  A.  Buchon.  (Collection 
dee  Chroniques  Nationales  Fran9oi8e8.) 

OevU.  Mag,    Gentleman's  Magazine.    First  issued  in  1731. 

*  Gesta,  Henrici  Quinti,  Angliae  Begis,  Qesta.  1413—1416.  B.  Williams.  (English 
Historical  Society.)  Written  by  a  chaplain  of  Henry  V.,  about  1418 ;  see  Gestae  5.  The 
work  was  continued  to  1488. 

Godwin,    A  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England.    F.  Godwin.    1615. 
Gnrfton,    A  Chronicle  at  large,  and  meere  history  of  the  affayres  of  Englande,  &c. 
—1568.    B.  Grafton.    Ed.  1809.    (Bead  with  the  ed.  of  1569.) 

*  Grants.  Grante  from  the  Crown  temp.  Edward  V.  J.  G.  Nichols.  (Camden 
Society,  No.  60.) 

*  Greg.  Gregory's  Chronicle.  1189—1469.  Historical  Collections  of  a  Citiaen  of 
London  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  J.  Gairdner.  (Camden  Society,  N.  Q.  No.  17.) 
W.  Gregory's  will  was  proved  on  Jan.  83, 1467.  Another  chronicler  recorded  evente 
down  to  1469,  in  which  year  the  work  ends  abruptly. 

ffaUe,  The  Vnion  of  the  two  noble  and  illustre  famelies  of  Lancastre  and  Torke, 
&C.— 1398— 1547.  E.  Halle.  1550.  (I  have  quoted  the  text  of  1550,  and  given  paginal 
references  to  the  ed.  of  Halle's  Chronicle  published  in  1809.) 

Hardyng,  The  Chronicle  of  lohn  Hardyng.  —1461.  H.  Ellis.  1818.  (Bead 
with  the  ed.  of  1543,  entitled:  '<The  chronicle  of  lohn  Hardyng  in  metre,"  &c.) 
Hardyng  was  bom  in  1378  (Hardyng  351),  and  was  writing  in  1463  (lb.  410). 

Hardyng-Gnrfton.    A  Continuacion  of  the  Chronicle  of  England,  begynnyng  wher 
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lohn  Hardyng  left,  &c.  1461—1543.  R.  Grafton.  1543.  H.  Ellis.  1812.  (Read 
with  the  continuation  of  "  The  chronicle  of  lohn  Hardyng  in  metre,"  &c.) 

jBTem*.  HmU,  (M.  H.  B,),  Henrici  Archidiaconi  Hnntendunensis  Historiae  Anglorom 
Libri  Octo.    — 1154.    (Monnmenta  Historica  Britannica. — 1066.) 

Hist.  Britt,  Gkdfredi  Monumetensis  Hietoria  Britonum.  J.  A.  Giles.  (Cazton 
Society.)    Geofl&rey's  dedication  of  Hist,  BrUt,  was- written  before  1147. 

*  Hoveden.  Chronica  Magistri  Rogeri  de  Houedene.  732 — 1201.  W.  Stubbs. 
(Chron.  and  Mem.) 

*  Itvnera/riwiy.  Itineraria  Symonis  Simeoms  et  Willelmi  de  Worcester.  J.  Nasmith. 
1778. 

*  Itinerary.  Itinerary  of  Bang  John.  T.  D.  Hardy.  1835.  (With  Hardy's 
Description  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  one  of  the  Record  ConmussionerB'  Publications.) 

*  Jecm  de  Troyes.  Chronique  de  Jean  de  Troyes.  1460—1483.  C.  B.  Petitot 
(Collection  Complete  des  Mdmoires  relatifs  a  THistoire  de  France.  Premiere  S^rie. 
Tome  14.) 

*  Jowmal.  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris.  1409 — 1449.  J.  A.  Buchon.  (Col- 
lection des  Chronique  Nationales  Fran9oi8es.) 

*  Juv,  Histoire  de  Charles  VI.  1380—1422.  Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins.  D. 
Godefroy.    1653. 

Leuris.    A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England.    S.  Lewis.    1833. 

*  Livi/us.  Titi  Livii  Foro-Juliensis  Vita  Henrici  Quinti,  R^s  Angliae.  1388 — 1422. 
T.  Heame.  1716.  The  closing  words  of  this  life  (95)  show  that  Livius  wrote  after 
Gloucester's  resignation  of  the  Protectorate  in  1429,  and  before  the  Duke's  death  in  1447. 

Lards*  Jowmals,    Calendar  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

M.  H,  B.    Monumenta  Historica  Britannica.    H.  Petrie  and  J.  Sharpe.    1848. 

*  M,  Paris  (Wendover).  Matthaei  Parisiensis,  Monachi  Sancti  Albani,  Chronica 
Majora.  Vol.  IL  1067—1216.  H.  R.  Luard.  (Chron.  and  Mem.)  Roger  of  Wend- 
over's  chronicles  were  revised  and  augmented  by  Matthew  Paris,  and  continued  by  the 
latter  ^m  1235  to  1259. 

*  M,  Scottus  (Pwte).  Mariani  Scotti  Chronicon.  1 — 1082.  G.  Waitz.  (Monumenta 
Germaniae  Historica.  Vol.  5.  G.  H.  Pertz  was  the  general  editor  of  M.  G.  H,) 
Marianus  Scottus  was  bom  in  1028  and  died  in  1082. 

*  Mons.  Chroniques  d'Enguerrand  de  Monstrelet.  1400 — 1444.  J.  A.  Buchon. 
(Collection  des  Chroniques  Nationales  Francoises.) 

More,  The  history  of  King  Richard  the  thirde.  T.  More.  1513.  J.  R.  Lumby. 
1883.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  Cited  by  page  and  first  line  in  the  ed.  of  1883. 
Read  with  the  text  printed  in  More's  Workes,  1557.  From  the  title  we  learn  that  More 
wrote  this  book  about  1513,  but  its  authorship  has  been  attributed  to  Cardinal  Morton, 
who  died  in  1500. 

*  Ott,  Duo  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  Veteres,  viz.  Thomas  Otterboume  et 
Johannes  Whethamstede.    OU.    —1420.    *  Wheth,    1455—1461.    T.  Heame.    1732. 

*  Page,  Poem  on  the  siege  of  Rouen.  J.  Page.  Historical  Collections  of  a  Citizen 
of  London  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  J.  Gairdner.  (Camden  Society,  N.  S.  No.  17.) 
Page  was  present  at  the  siege  (1). 

*  Pastort,  The  Paston  Letters.  1422—1509.  J.  Gairdner.  1872—1876.  (Arber's 
Annotated  Reprints.) 

*  Pol,  Poems,  Political  Poems  and  Songs  relating  to  English  History.  T.  Wright. 
(Chron.  and  Mem.) 

Pdyd,  Verg,    Polydori  Vergilii  Anglicae  Historiae  Libri  XXVII.    (a.o.  55— a.d. 
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1537.)    Basileae.    1555.    Cited  by  page  and  first  line.    His  first  work,  Proverbiorum 
Libett/Wy  was  published  in  1498.    He  died  before  1 555. 

*  I^roc^  C?hronique  et  Proc^  de  la  Pucelle  d'Orl^ans.  J.  A.  Bnchon.  (Collection 
des  Cbroniques  Nationales  Fran9oises.) 

*  Proc  Prw,  Co,  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England. 
N.  H.  Nicolas.    1834 — 1837.    (Record  Commissioners'  Publications.) 

QuUherai.  Proems  de  Condamnation  et  de  Rehabilitation  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  Jules 
Quicherat.    1841—1849.    (Soci^t^  de  THistoire  de  France.) 

Sedman.  Yita  Henrici  V.  Roberto  Redmanno  auctore.  1413 — 1422.  C.  A.  Cole. 
(Chron.  and  Mem.)    Written  between  1536  and  1544. 

Beg.  Scusr.  Angl.  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum.  An  attempt  to  exhibit  the  course 
of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.    W.  Stubbs.     1858. 

*  Bat.  Pari.  Rotuli  Parliamentorum.  Vols.  III. — ^VI.  Cited  by  page,  and  column 
or  section.    (Record  Commissioners'  Publications.) 

*  Bou9.  Joannis  Rossi  Antiquarii  Warwicensis  Historia  Regum  Angliae.  — 1485. 
T.  Heame.    1745  (ed.  2).    Rous  died  in  1491. 

Bows  Bol.    The  Roll  of  the  Warwick  Family.    J.  Rows.    W.  Courthope.    1845. 

*  Bymer.  Foedera,  Conventiones,  Literae,  et  alia  Acta  Publica  inter  Reges  Angliae 
et  alios  Prindpea    T.  Rymer.    1704—1735. 

*  St.  Demfs.  Chronique  du  Religieux  de  Saint-Denys.  1380—1422.  M.  L.  Bellaguet. 
(Collection  de  Documents  In^ts  sur  THistoire  de  France.) 

*  Saint'Bemy.  M^moires  de  Jean  Lefevre,  Seigneur  de  Saint-Remy.  1407—1435. 
J.  A.  Buchon.    (Collection  des  Chroniques  Nationales  Fran9oise8.) 

Sandford.  A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  .  .  .  From 
the  Conquest  ...  to  the  year  1707.    F.  Sandford.    S.  Stebbins.    1707. 

*  Sdomces  du  CkmteU  de  Charles  VIII.  Proc^Verbaux  des  stances  dn  Conseil  do 
lUgence  du  Roi  Charles  VIIL  pendant  les  mois  d'aodt  1484  k  Janvier  1485.  A.  Bender. 
(Collection  de  Documents  In^its  sur  THistoire  de  France.) 

SoUAf-Flood.  The  Story  of  Prince  Henry  of  Monmoutii  and  Chief-Justice  Qascoign. 
F.Solly-Flood.    1886.    (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.    Vol  3.    Parti.) 

*  Stoitutes.  The  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  «  .  .  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Qaeen  Anne.    1810—1828. 

*  Stevenson.  Letters  and  Papers  illustrative  of  the  Wars  of  the  English  in  France 
during  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  King  of  England.  J.  Stevenson.  (Chron. 
and  Mem.) 

Stow.    The  Annales  of  England  .  .  .  vntill  this  present  yeare  1605.    J.  Stow. 

Stryp^s  Crcmmer.  Memorials  of  .  .  .  Thomas  Cranmer,  .  .  .  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.   J.  Strype.    P.  R  Barnes.    1840. 

T.'A.  Time-Analysis  of  the  Plots  of  Shakspere's  Plays.  P.  A.  Daniel.  (The  New 
Shakspere  Society's  Transactions.    1877 — 1879.) 

*  Three  Chronicles.  Three  Fifteenth-Century  Chronicles.  J.  Qairdner.  (Camden 
Society,  N.  S.  No.  28.)  Two  of  these  chronicles  are  cited  thus :  S.  E.  C.  =  A  Short 
English  Chronicle,  and  B.  L.  C.  =  A  Brief  Latin  Chronicle.  The  former  ends  in  1465, 
the  latter  embraces  the  period  1422 — 1471. 

*  Tighemac  (Skene).  Annals  of  Tighemac.  —1088.  Chronicles  of  the  Picts,  .  .  , 
and  other  early  Memorials  of  Scottish  History.  W.  F.  Skene.  (Chronicles  and 
Memorials  of  Scotland.) 

T.  R  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  lohn  King  of  England.  Two  Parts.  1591. 
F.  J.  Fumivall    1888.    (Shakspere  Quarto  Fac-similes.) 
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*  Traii.  Olnonique  de  la  Traison  et  la  McHrt  de  Biehaid  Deux.  1S98— 140a 
B.  Williams.    (English  Historical  Society.)    Befeiences  to  French  text  and  tranalatioD. 

T.  T.  The  True  Tngedie  of  Bichaid  Duke  of  Torke,  and  the  death  of  good  King 
Henrie the Sixt    1695.    T.Tyler.    1891.    (Shakspere Qnarto Fao-aimiles.) 

*U^  Ommicon  Adae  de  Usk.  1377—1404.  £.  M.  Thompson,  1876.  References 
to  Latin  text  and  translation. 

Vcvr.Sh.  The  Plays  and  Poems  of  William  Shakspeaie.  E.  Malone  and  J.  Boswell. 
1821. 

*  Fen.  State  PP,  Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  English  AfiiEdrs  in  the 
Archives  of  Venice.    Bawdon  Brown.    (Ohron.  and  Mem.) 

Wake.    Stete  of  the  Church  and  Gleigy  of  England.    W.Wake.    1708. 

*  WaU.  Thomae  Walsingham  Historia  Anglicana.  1S78— 14S8.  H.  T.  Biley. 
(Chxon.  and  Mem.  Chronica  Monastarii  S.  Albani) 

*  Warhw.  A  Chronicle  of  the  first  thirteen  years  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth. 
1461—1474.    J.  Warkworth.    J.  O.  HalliweU.    (Camden  Society,  No.  la) 

*  WcMrin,  Becueil  des  Croniques  .  .  .  de  la  Grant  Bretaigne,  .  .  .  par  lehan  de 
Waurin.  — a.d.  1471.  W.  Hardy  and  E.  L.  Hardy.  (Chron.  and  Mem.)  Cited  by 
volume,  book,  and  page. 

Weever.  Ancient  Funeral  Monumento  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Islands. 
J.  Weever.    1767. 

TFheHh.    QeeOtt. 

Whole  Chnfeniion,  The  Whole  Contention  betweene  the  two  Famous  Houses, 
Lancaster  and  Torke.  Two  Parts.  Q  3.  1619.  F.  J.  FomivaU.  1886.  (Shakspere 
Quarto  Fac-similee.) 

TTylie.    History  of  England  under  Henry  the  Fourth.    J.  H.  Wylie.    1884—1896. 

Wyntaum.  The  Orygynale  Cronykil  of  Scotland.  A.  Wyntown.  — 14ia  D. 
Maepherson.    1795. 

*  Wyrc.  Wilhelmi  Worcestrii  Annales  Berum  Angliearum.  1884—1468.  T. 
Heame.    1774.    (Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  &e.    Vol.8.) 

*  York  Becords.  Extracto  firom  the  Municipal  Beoords  of  the  City  of  York,  during 
the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  and  Bichard  III.    B.  Davies.    1848. 
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Page  15,  line  18, /or  Loncart  read  Lonearty 

29,    ,,    4  from  foot, /or  Loncart  rtad  Lonearty 
41,    „    2  from  foot,/or  1092  rea(2  1098 
85,    „    1, /or  same  rea(2  fame 
90,    „    6,/or  John  Bagotreod  William  Bagot 

118,  last  line  but  one.  *'  Richaid,  King  of  the  Majorcas  "  (Maj(>ricarum) 
is  unknown  in  hlBtory.    Richard  Il.'s  godfather  was  James,  titular  King  of 
Majorca. — FrmaaaH^  ed.  Buchon  (Pantheon  Litt^raireX  i  521.    This  James, 
son  of  James  II.  King  of  Minorca,  was  the  third  husband  of  Joanna  L,  Queen 
of  Naples. 
Page  122,  line  8  from  foot, /or  Hugh  rtad  Thomas 
„    135,   „   20, /or  brother  read  cousin.    See  pedigree  of  Sciope  in  WyUt^ 
iil97. 
Page  150,  line  8,  for  Dauid  lord  Fleming  read  Sir  Dauid  Fleming 
„    159,    „    17,  ddeU  as  Fabyan  asserts.   See  his  words  at  160  n  1  below. 
„    176,    M    3  of  note  1,  for  1584  read  1585 
„    182,   „    19,  vnfought  withalL    Cp.  Hen.  F.  TIL  v.  2, 12. 
„    186,    „   2  of  note  1,  for  qudd  read  qu6d 

„    210,    „    14.    Glansdale.    So  Fi.    Qlasdale  may  be  the  right  form.    In 
a  list  of  captains  of  Norman  towns  (dated  1417)  occurs  the  name  of  '*  William 
Qlasdall  Esquier."— Ge^,  278. 
Page  210,  last  line  (also  last  sidenote,  and  p.  211,  L  1),  for  Are  read  Arc 
„    218,  Hne  18.    the  great  chamber.    *'  y*  grene  chambre." — Bob^  Pari, 
iy.  298/1. 
Page  240,  line  4  of  note  1,  for  voulsit  read  voulsit 
„    258,   „   8.    Lord  Qrey  of  Ruthin  was  released  on  payment  of  a  large 
ransom.    EUis^  II.  i.  9. 
Page  342,  line  9,  for  son  read  grandson 
„    842   „    13.    The  red  rose  was  not  a  badge  of  Heniy  VI.,  but  we  learn 
from  a  grant  (dated  Nov.  23,  1461)  that  Edward  IV.'s  emblem  (<<Divisam 
nostram")  was  a  white  rose.— Eymer,  xi  480.    Edward's  father  bore  *^  by  the 
Castle   of  ayfFord  ...  a  Whyte   Rooee."— Digby  MS.  No.  82,  Bodleian 
{Archaeol,  xviL  226). 
Page  875,  note  8.    CoUation  of  «  y*  rufflyng  "  (p.  375, 1. 14). 
„    377,  sidenote  3, /or  Lady  read  Dame 
„    416,  note  2,/or  Hoi.  read  Q,  and  for  Halle  rmd  F 
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Page  489,  line  1.  January  2  was  the  day  of  Chapuje's  arrival  at  Eimbolton. 
-^Calendar  (Hen.  VIIL\  X.  28. 

Page  499.  The  late  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  showed  {Notes  and  Quetiesy  7th  S. 
viL  203,  204}  that  Halle  was  the  source  of  the  following  passage  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  address  to  Cranmer  (V.  iii.  10—15) : 

we  aU  axe  men, 
In  our  owne  natures  yV-ai^  and  capable 

2f  our  flesh  ;  few  are  Angels :  out  of  which  frMty 
nd  want  of  wisdome,  you,  that  best  should  teach  ys, 
Ha/ue  misdemean'd  your  edfe,  and  not  a  little, 
Tovxxrd  the  King  first,  then  his  Lowes,  .  .  . 

Parallel  phrases  exist  in  a  speech  made  on  September  1,  1531,  by  John 
Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London  (HaUe,  783),  under  these  circumstances :  Soon 
after  Wolsey's  death  legal  proceedings  were  commenced  against  the  spiritual 
peers  on  the  ground  that  the  clergy  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  a  premunire 
through  supporting  the  Cardinal's  exercise  of  his  legatine  powers.  Convocation 
averted  a  trial  of  the  case  by  voting  Henry  £100,000  for  his  pardon  (HaUe, 
774).  When  soliciting  the  help  of  the  priests  of  his  diocese  in  raising  the 
sum,  Stokesley  said : 

My  frendes  aU,  you  knowe  well  that  tuee  bee  menfrayle  o/condicion  and 
no  Angds,  and  by  froA/lUe  cmd  lacke  of  wysedome  wee  ha/ue  misdemeomed 
our  selfe  toward  the  kyng  our  Soueraygne  Lord  and  his  lawes,  so  that  all  wee 
of  the  Cleargy  were  in  the  Premunire ;  .  .  . 
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Holikbhsd's  Chronicles,  and  a  play  of  imtraced  authorBhip,  entitled 
The  True  Chronicle  History  qf  Kvng  Zeu*,  1605,^  were  the  chief  and 
most  accessible  sources  whence  Shakspere  might  have  derived  the  main 
plot  of  his  drama.' 

The  fonntain-head  for  the  story  of  Lear  and  his  three  daughters 
is  the  Higtoria  Britonufn,  a  chronicle  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
professed  ^  to  have  translated  from  a  very  ancient  book  written  in  the 
British  tongue. 

Comparison  with  the  subjoined  excerpt  from  Holinshed  shows  that 
the  madness  of  the  dramatic  Lear,  and  the  fate  which  befell  him  and 
his  daughter,  are  important  alt^tions  of  the  OTiginal  story.  .  Ko 
source  for  these  changes  of  plot  has  yet  been  discovered.^ 

[Hoi.  i  H.  E.  12/2/59.]  Leir  tlie  sonne  of  Baldud  was  admitted  i«<rae  10. 
ruler  ouer  the  Britaines,  in  ilie  yeare  of  the  world  3105,  at  what 
time  Joas  reigned  in  Juda.    This  Leir  was  a  prince  of  right  noble 
demeanor,  goueming  his  land  and  subiects  in  great  wealtL    He 

^  Reprinted  in  Steevens's  Twe/nity  of  ihe  Plays  of  8hakespe<Mre,  &c.,  1766,  voL 
iv.,  and  m  Hazlitt's  8Kakespecvre*s  Library^  Pt  IL  voL  ii.  pp.  807-387. 

'  Some  other  sources  are :  Fabyan's  Chronicles,  1516  (ed.  EUis,  i.  14-16) ; 
William  Warner's  AUnons  JSnglcmd,  1586  (ed.  1612,  pp.  65.  66) ;  The  ftrke 
FarU  of  the  Mirour  for  Magistrates,  1587  (ed.  Haslewood,  1.  123-132) ;  The 
Faerie  Queens,  1590-96,  IL  z.  27-32. 

>  See  his  dedication  of  the  Historia  Britowum  to  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester 
(ob.  Oct  31,  1147.— iinn.  Marg.y  14). 

*  Mrs.  Lennox  (Shakespeare  Illustrated,  voL  iii.  p.  302)  first  drew  attention 
to  a  ballad  entitled  <<  A  Lamentable  Song  of  the  Death  of  King  Lear  and  his 
Three  Daoghters^  (reprinted  in  Percy's  BeUques),  which  makes  mention  of: 

£)  Lear's  loss  of  his  retinne  thiongh  Regan's  nnlondness ;  (2)  his  madness,  and 
s  death  immediately  after  the  tattle  which  restored  to  him  his  crown ;  (3) 
Ciordelia's  death  in  the  battle  fought  for  Leur's  restoration.  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
jectured that  this  ballad  might  have  been  the  source  of  Shakspere's  Lear 
(Variorum  Shakspere,  1621,  x.  291);  but  later  critics  believe  that  the  pla^  was 
the  earlier  composition.  According  to  Matthew  of  Westminster,  an  epithet, 
impcAching  Lear's  sani^,  was  applied  to  the  old  king  by  his  danffhters.  After 
relating  Lear's  deposition  by  nis  sons-in-law,  the  chronicler  tnen  proceeds 

iFlores  Historiarwn,  ed.  1601,  p.  16) :  "  Rex  igitur  ignarus  ^nid  ageret, 
leliberaiiit  tandem  filias  adire,  ^nibns  legnum  detdserat,  vt  si  fieri  posset^  sibi 
dam  vineret  &  40.  militibns  snis  stipenaia  ministrarent  Qusb,  cum  indigna- 
tione  verbom  ex  ore  ipsius  capientes,  dixerunt  eum  senem  esse,  ddirum,  & 
mendicum,  nee  tanta  fsmilia  dignunu    Sed  si  vellet,  relictis  ceeteris  cum  solo 
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j^  r«rf.  made  ibe  towne  of  Caerleir  now  called  Leicester,  which  standeth 
***^  vpon  the  riuer  of  Sore.  It  is  written  that  he  had  by  his  wife 
di^tm^  three  daughters  without  other  issue,  whose  names  were  Oonorilla, 
Regan,  and  Cordeilla,^  which  daughters  he  greatly  loued,  but 
i^Bj^  specially  Cordeilla  the  yoongest  farre  aboue  the  two  elder.  When 
i>«*^]  this  Leir  therefore  was  come  to  great  yeres,  &  began  to  waxe 

ynweldie  through  age,  he  thought  to  vnderstajid  the  affections  of 
his  daughters  towards  him,  and  preferre  hir  whome  he  best  loued, 
to  Utte  sueeeasioA  ouer  the  kingdome.'    Whervpon  he  first  asked 

mHite  Temaneret.''  The  following  lines  in  The  Mirou/r  for  Ma^i$lrate$  (ed. 
Haalewood,  stanza  Sl^  may  lead  one  to  conjectare  that  John  fiiggins — ^who 
wyoto  *<Qae«BLe  Cordila"  for  tlie  Jtfjitnir^liad  aeai  the  aboreniitoted  passage 
£nm  Matthew  of  Westminster : 

^Kke  at  what  time  hee  [LeiM]  adt'd  of  them  [Albany  and  Qonotell]  to 
hane  his  gaid, 
To  gaord  his  noble  gfaee  wh^e  00  he  wetrt  i 
They  cai'd  him  doSng  foole,"  te. 

Albany  and  Gbnoiell  had  deprived  Lear  of  his  seryants,  save  one. 

^  The  earliest  oecnrr^ee  of  the  familiar  spelling  '^ Cordelia*'  is,  I  believe, 
to  be  found  in  the  Faerie  Queeney  IL  x.  29.  In  the  old  churchyard  at  Lee, 
Blackheath,  then  is  a  monoment  erected  by  OottM  Lady  Hervey,  to  the 
memory  of  her  parents,  Bryan  Anslie,  Esq.,  of  Lee  (ob.  July  10, 1604X  and 
Awdry  his  wife  (ob.  Nov.  25, 1691).-- -Ybfes  cmd  Qwriesy  «th  S.  v.  ^5.  The 
ibim  ^^Ooiddl"  ooeors  in  the  Mirawr  f^  Mofuiratm  (od.  Haslewoed),  staosa 
7.    "  Cordelia  "  is  the  spelling  in  the  older  Xetr. 

*  Aooording  to  SUL  BriU.  IL  xL  SO,  Lear  '^eogitavit  Mgttom  sunm  iipaB 
dividere,''  and  wished  to  ascertain  the  measure  of  eaich  daughter's  love  for  hmi, 
**uiti&^tqxmiUMxammt^(^refif¥ip<^  qp.  Imt,  I.  L  38, 39; 

49-54: 

^  .  ^  .  Enow  tiiat  we  iurae  diuided 

In  three  our  Kingdome :  .  .  « 

Tell  me,  my  dangnievs,  .  .  . 

Which  of  you  shall  we  say  dodi  loua  vs  most? 

nat  we  o«r  lomsl  hovmtk  ivMy  extend 

Where  Nature  doth  wUh  nmit  4SkaMimget^ 

80  lihe  MWowtf9r  Uagu^rmUe  (i  125): 

««Biit  mindiBff  her  thai  ImidhimUHkM^  note, 
Beeause  he  Ibad  no  wnuie  t^si^y  his  kmd, 
He  thought  to  gueidon  moai  tufterv/cmoiir  mosi  hefurnA,* 

The  JPotfrie  Qmtne  and  the  old  play  make  Lear  pronose  to  divide  his  kiagdon 
equally  between  his  ihree  daughters.  Per<w  pointea  out  {y^r^  Sh,  1821*  z.  t\ 
thiat  Lear's  test  of  his  daught^'  love,  and  uieir  answers,  are  detsdls  parallelan 
in  the  following  story : 

**  Ina,  King  of  West  Saxons  [688—728],  had  three  daughters,  of  whom,  up<m 
a  time,  he  demanded  whether  thev  did  tove  him,  and  so  would  during  meir 
Jives,  above  all  others ;  the  two  elder  sware  de^[Jj  the^  would ;  the  joungeajty 
but  the  wisest,  told  her  'Paihei^  without  flattery,  'Tl^  albeit  she  aid  lave, 
honour,  and  reverence  him,  and  so  would  whilst  she  lived,  as  much  as  do^ 
and  daughterly  love  at  the  uttermost  could  expect,  yet  she  did  think  that  one 
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Gonorina  the  eldeei^  how  well  she  loued  him:  who  oalling  hir  ^^^ 
gods  to  record,  protested  that  she  loned  him  more  than  hir  owne  ^^tlT^Ji^ 
life,  which  by  right  and  reason  ahotdd  be  most  deere  ynto  hir.  ^^^^^^^ 
With  which  answer  the  father  being  well  pleased,  tnmed  to  the 
second,  and  demanded  of  hir  how  well  she  loned  him:  who 
answered  (confirming  hir  sdengs  with  great  othes)  that  she  loned  [^^tld 
him  more  than  tooog  cotild  expreose,  and  fianre  aboue  all  other  ^^^'^ 
creatores  of  the  world 

Uien  called  he  his  yoongest  daughter  CordeiUa  before  him,  ^^^T*^ 
and  asked  of  hir  what  account  she  made  of  him,  Tnto  wh(Mne  she  ^SUSSir. 
made  this  answer  as  followeth:  "Knowing  the  great  lone  and 
"fatherlie  zeale  that  yon  hane  alwaies  borne  towards  me  (for  the 
"  which  I  maie  not  wilwere  yon  otherwise  tbim  I  thinke,  and  as 
"my  conscience  leadeth  me)  I  {arotest  Tnto  yon,  that  I  bane  loued 
"yon  erer,  and  will  oontinuallie  (while  I  line)  lone  you  as  my 
"  natnrall  father.    And  if  yon  would  more  understand  of  the  loue 
"that  I  beare  you,  aseertaine  your  selfo,  tkkt  so  mndi  as  you 
"  hane,  so  mudi  yon  are  worth,  and  so  much  I  lone  you,  and  no 
"more."    The  father  beiic  nothing  omtent  with  this  answer,  ^^ 
married  his  two  eldest  daughters,  the  one  Tnto  Henninns  the  duke  ^JliSZi, 
of  CofnewaU,  and  the  other  ynto  Maglaaus  the  duke  of  Albaoia^^  wHSSHi^ 
betwixt  whome  he  wiUed  and  ofdeined  that  hia  land  should  be  dom^him. 
diuided  after  his  death,  and  the  one  halfe  thereof  immediatfie 
should  be  assigned  to  them  in  hand :  but  for  the  third  dau^iiter 
Ooideilla  he  resemed  nothing. 

Neuertheless  it  fortuned  that  one  of  the  princes  of  Qallia 

day  it  would  come  to  pass  that  she  should  affect  another  more  feirentl^,' 
sMflning  her  Hosbtad,  *  when  she  was  married,  who,beinff  made  one  flesh  wiik 
her,  as  Qod  by  conmiandement  had  told,  and  natnie  had  taught  her,  she  was 
to  cleave  fast  to,  forsaldiig  Father  and  Mother,  kiffe  and  kin.' ''^Camden's 
EemoMkt  concern^  BrtMn,  1474,  nnder  "*  Wise  SpeecheB*  (Lihiary  of  Old 
Authors,  pp.  854,  S65). 

1  <«TbethMand  kst  part  of  the  Hand  he  [Bmte]  allotted  vnto  Alhaasst 
his  yoongeel  scmne.  .  .  .  This  later  pareell  at  the  first,  tooke  the  naiae  of 
Albanaetns,  who  eaUed  it  Albania,  but  now  a  small  portion  onelia  of  the 
legion  (being  vndw  the  regiment  of  a  dnhej)  leteineth  toe  said  denomination, 
the  rest  beii^  called  Scotluid,  of  eerleine  Soots  that  came  oner  from  Ireland 
to  inhabit  in  those  qnartezs.  It  is  dinided  from  Uoegres  [England!  also  by 
ilie  Sdne  and  the  Imh,  yet  some  doo  note  the  Hnmb^ ;  so  that  Albania  (as 
Bmte  left  it)  conteined  all  the  nrath  port  of  the  Hand  that  i$  to  be  fonnd 
heyond  the  alofesaid  streaae,  Tnto  the  point  of  CsthneeBe.^--*HaiTiaon's 
DucripU&n  ^  BriMi^  (in  A4.  i  II6/3/4). 
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(d^^    (which  now  is  called  France)  whose  name  was  Aganippus,  hearing 

dS^ir  of  the  beautie,   womanhood,  and  good  conditions  of  the  said 

to  no  ^^    Cordeilla,  desired  to  haue  hir  in  manage,  and  sent  oner  to  hir 

father,  requiring  that  he  might  hane  hir  to  wife :  to  whome  answer 

was  made,  that  he  might  haue  his  daughter,  but  as  for  anie  dower 

he  could  haue  none,  for  all  was  promised  and  assured  to  hir  other 

[^|g^]^^  sisters  ahreadie.   Aganippus  notwithstanding  this  answer  of  deniall 

to  receiue  anie  thing  by  way  of  dower  with  Cordeilla^  tooke  hir 

to  wife,  onlie  moued  thereto  (I  sale)  for  respect  of  hir  person  and 

S^'SSST*  amiable  vertues.    This  Aganippus  was  one  of  the  twelue  kings 

^Su^ot      that  ruled  Oallia  in  those  dales,  as  in  the  British  historic  it  is 

taujL         recorded.    But  to  proceed. 

gid^s^M^        After  that  Leir  was  fallen  into  age,  the  two  dukes  that  had 

^SdHi^  married  his  two  eldest  daughters,  thinking  it  long  yer  the  gouem- 

thra to]^    ment  of  the  land  did  come  to  their  hands,  arose  against  him  in 

^^  armour,  and  reft  from  him  the  gouemance  of  the  land,  vpon 

conditions  to  be  continued  for  terme  of  life :  by  the  which  he  was 

put  to  his  portion,  that  is,  to  line  after  a  rate  assigned  to  him 

for  the  maintenance  of  his  estate,  which  in  processe  of  time  was 

22s  SmT*'  diminished  as  well   by  Maglanus  as  by  Henninus.      But  the 

^^^     greatest  griefe  that  Leir  tooke,  was  to  see  the  ynkindnesse  of 

tSm^  They  bis  daughters,  which  seemed  to  thinke  that  all  was  too  much 

In^M^     which  their  fietther  had,  the  same  being  neuer  so  little :  in  so  much 

at  kit]       that  going  from  the  one  to  the  other,  he  was  brought  to  that 

miserie,  that  scarslie  they  would  allow  him  one  seruant  to  wdt 

vpon  him.i 

In  the  end,  such  was  the  vnkindnesse,  or  (as  I  male  sale)  the 
ynnaturalnesse  which  he  found  in  his  two  daughters,  notwithstand- 

1  We  leam  from  Hut.  BriU.  IL  zii.  31  that  after  the  duke's  revolt, 
Albainr  maintained  Lear  and  a  letinne  of  sixlr^  kmglits.  But,  when  two  years 
had  ekpsed,  ^'indignata  est  Qonoiilla  filia  cb  muUitudinefn  tnUUwn  e^  qtU 
eoriMcia  miniBtria  infereba/ntf  quia  eis  profosior  epinomia  non  piaebebatur '' 
(cp.  LeoTy  L  iy.  220-224;  262-267).  Albany  reduced  Lear's  attendance  to 
thirty  knights.  Lear  tiien  went  to  live  with  Cornwall,  but  strife  broke 
out  between  the  retainers  of  the  several  households,  and  Regan  dismissed 
all  save  five  of  Lear's  knights.  He  returned  to  GK>norilla,  who  allowed  him 
one  knight  This  last  wrong  caused  Lear's  departure  to  France.  The  Mirowr 
for  Magistrates  mentions  the  successive  reductions  of  Lear's  followers ;  but 
none  of  the  sources  which  I  have  enumerated  above  has  aught  to  say  about 
the  diasendons  between  Lear's  knights  and  his  sons-in-laws'  households. 
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ing  their  faire  and  pleasant  words  vttered  in  time  past,  that  being  cHefleeito 
constreined  of  necessitie,  he  fled  the  land,  &  sailed  into  Gallia,  g*£Jj[i'?* 
there  to  seeke  some  comfort  of  his  yongest  daughter  Cordeilla,  '««**^«^i 
whom  before  time  he  hated.    The  ladie  Cordeilla  hearing  that 
he  was  arriued  in  poore  estate,  she  first  sent  to  him  priuilie  a 
oerteine  summe  of  monie  to  apparell  himselfe  withall,  and  to 
reteine  a  oerteine  number  of  seruants  that  might  attend  ypon 
him  in  honorable  wise,  as  apperteined  to  the  estate  which  he 
had  borne :  and  then  so  accompanied,  she  appointed  him  to  come 
to  the  court,  which  he  did,  and  was  so  ioifullie,  honorablie,  and 
louinglie  receiued,  both  by  his  sonne  in  law  Aganippus,  and  also 
by  his  daughter  Cordeilla^  that  his  hart  was  greatlie  comforted : 
for  he  was  no  lesse  honored,  than  if  he  had  beene  king  of  the 
whole  countrie  himselfe. 

Now  when  he  had  informed  his  sonne  in  law  and  his  daughter  ^^^g^jj^ 
in  what  sort  he  had  beene  Tsed  by  his  other  daughters,  Aganippus  ^3^^^ 
caused  a  mightie  armie  to  be  put  in  a  readinesse,  and  likewise  ^^ta^'"^ 
a  great  uauie  of  ships  to  be  rigged,  to  passe  ouer  into  Britaine  tTidf  ung- 
with  Leir  his  fietther  in  law,  to  see  him  againe  restored  to  his 
kingdome.     It  was  accorded^  that  Cordeilla  should  ako  go  with 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  the  which  he  promised  to  ^^^^ 
leaue  Tuto  hir,  as  the  rightfiill  inheritour  after  his  decesse,  not-  Mi«iMii««*] 
withstanding  any  former  grant  made  to  hir  sisters  or  to  their 
husbands  in  anie  manor  of  wise. 

Hereypon,  when  this  armie  and  nauie  of  ships  were  readie,  ^^ad 
Leir  and  his  daughter  Cordeilla  with  hir  husband  tooke  the  sea,  ^£j^**^ 
and  arriuing  in  Britaine,  fought  with  their  enimies,  and  dis-  ^^^* 
comfited  them  in  battell,  in  the  which  Maglanus  and  Henninus  Sl^^ 
were  slaine :  and  then  was  Leir  restored  to  his  kingdome,  which  jreusStor 
he  ruled  after  this  by  the  space  of  two  yeeres,  and  then  died,  ^^^ 
fortie  yeeres  after  he  first  began  to  reigne.^ 

^  Shakfi^eie  was  perhaps  indebted  to  Holinshed  for  sQmetliiiig  more  than 
the  story  of  Lear:  a  There  being  (according  to  Hoi  i.  H.  K  I2/2/55)  & 
**  temple  of  Apollo,  which  stood  in  the  citie  of  Troinonanf  (London),  may 
ezplam  why  Lear  swears  by  that  deity  (Xeor,  I.  i  162).  Holinshed  also  says 
OEl,  E,  14/1/37)  that  Lear's  grandson,  Cnnedag,  built  a  temple  "  to  Apollo  m 
Comewall/'  fi  Lear's  comparison  of  himself  to  a  dragon  (Lear,  I.  i  123,  124) 
may  have  be^  suggested  iy  the  fact  that  a  later  British  king  "was  snmamed . 
Pendragon,  ...  for  that  Merline  the  great  prophet  likened  him  to  a  dragons 
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OordelUa  sucoeeded  Iieiur,  and  reigned  for  fiv^  jears,  doling  wbicb. 
time  her  husband  died.  At  the  dose  of  this  period,  the  rebellion  of 
Margan  the  son  of  Qonorilla  and  Ounedag  the  son  of  Regan  ended  with 
her  imprisonment  by  her  nephews.  Having  no  hope  of  release,  and 
being  ''a  woman  of  a  manlie  oounhge,"  she  slew  herself.— ^oL  i.  S.  & 
13/»/4S- 


11.    CYMBELINE. 

Hounshed's  Chroniclea  contain  aQ  the  historical  or  pseudo-historical 
matter  which  appears  in  Shakspere's  IVagsdie  e/Cymbdine. 

The  historic  Ounobelinusy  son  of  TasciovaaiiSy^  was  a  King  of  the 
Britons,^  whose  cajpital  was  Oamulodunum'  (Colchester).  In  a.d.  40 
Ounobelin's  son  Acuninius,  whom  he  had  baiushed,  made  a  submission 
ta  Caligula  which  the  Emperor  affected  to  regard  as  equiyalent  to  a 
surrender  of  the  whole  idand,  but  nothing  was  then  done  to  assert  the 
imperial  authority.^  Cunobelin  was  dead  when,  in  aj>.  43,  Aulus 
Plautius  was  sent  bj  Claudius  to  subdue  Britain;  and  the  Romans 
were  (^>posed  bj  the  late  king's  stms  Togodumnus  and  the  renowned 
Caractaous.^  These  are  the  sole  authentic  particulars  relating  to 
Cunobelin,  beside  the  evidence  derived  from  his  coins. 

Act  in.  sc  i — ^In  the  following  passages  Holinshed  has  gi^^en  an 
untrustworthy  aooount  of  Qjrmbeluke,  mixod  with  genuine  inf ormatioii 

head,  that  at  the  time  of  his  natiuite  maraeloTialie  appeared  in  the  firmament 
at  the  comer  of  a  blaang  star,  as  is  reported.  But  otners  suppose  he  was  so 
ealledl  of  his  wisdoms  ai^  iierpentine  subtiUiflb  or  kt  tbat  he  gaoe  the  dngosa 
head  in  his  banner"  (Hci.  L  H.  E.  87/2/7). 

^  In  1844  Mr.  Birch  communicatea  a  paper  to  the  Nuimsmatio  Sooieiy 
(^Antk  Qmxik,  voL  vii  p.  78),  showing  that  the  rsveise  legends  of  some  of 
Cunobeline's  coins  should  be  read :  TASOiovAm.  f.;  that  is,  Tasciovani  Filitis. 
—See  Evans's  Omtf  of  £)U  Anokf^  BtiUmi^  pp.  S21,  dt7.  Other  revenes  lead 
TASO.  7.,  and  TASonovANii.  w.—^JEvam^  pp.  d08,  328.  Of  the  latter  form  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  TAScn —  is  probably  equivalent  to  tasob — ; 
the  double  i  being  often  used,  on  Biitiah  coins,  for  ■  {Bwwh  pp.  208,  206^  S68| 
372).  The  termination  — VANn  ^ves  a  variant  nominative  Tasciovanius. 
Mr.  Birch  eompeied  these  legends  with  avgvbtvb  mvi  p.,  on  eoins  ef  Augustas. 

*  So  stylea  by  Suetonios,  in  his  hiqffn^y  of  Caligula,  cap,  xMv.  Cunobe- 
line's  capital  was  Camulodomun,  which  we  learn  from  Ptolemy  (Oeograpkia^ 
lib.  II.  cap.  iii)  was  the  town  (wSKh)  of  the  Trinebantes ;  a  people  who  once 
inhabited  Middlesex  and  Essex.  The  obverse  of  a  copper  coin  of  Cunobeline 
bears  the  legend  ovNoraLiNVS  nnz.  See  Evans's  0mm  ef  As  Anoimi  Britons^ 
p.  332. 

*  ''r*  Ka^MvUhwop  r^  ro9  K,wofiiX\ivou  fim^lXgum/'^Dian  Oasdua,  ed. 
Eeimar,  Ix.  21.  A  copper  coin  of  CunobdiBe,  found  at  Colchester,  has  the 
obverse  legend  oamvl-qdvho.— Evans's  Cbmi  efihe  Amment  Bri^ofn^  p.  387. 

^  Suet  CWtgr.  xliv. 

*  Dion  Oaniua^  Ix.  20.  Gaudius  followed  I^atius,  and  was  pfesent  at 
the  capture  of  Caouilodunum  by  the  Romans. 
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ioiiohiiig  itta  omnmstMioeB  of  tht  Bmpife  awl  Britain  dming  the  reign 
of  Augustus. 

[Hoi.  I  JET  B.  83/2/3.]    Kymbeline  or  CSmbeHne  the  sonne  of  ^J'^i***-' 
Tlieomaiitius^  was  of  the  Britains  made  king  after  the  deceasse 
of  his  father,  in  Uie  yeare  of  the  world  3944,  after  the  building 
<^  Rome  728,  and  before  the  birth  of  our  Sauiour  33.    This  man  ^^^<^ 
(as  some  write)  was  brought  Tp  at  Rome,  and  there  made  knight  u^^^l^ 
hj  Aogostus  Cesar,*  mder  whome  he  serued  in  the  warres,  and  ^m^^ 
was  in  sndi  firaonr  with  him,  that  he  was  at  libertie  to  pay  his  %UMd^ 
tribute  or  not  •  .  •  Touching  the  continuance  of  the  yeares  of 
Eymbelinee  rdgne,  some  writers  doo  Tarie,  but  the  best  approoued  ^mMm 
afflrme,  tiiat  he  reigned  35  years  and  then  died,  k  was  burie4  7^**^ 
at  London,  leaning   behind   him    two    sonnes,    Quiderius   9nd  ^,^^^ 
Arairagus.'  Anpiu^uij 

f  But  here  is  to  be  noted,  that  although  our  histories  4oo 
atBrme^  tiiat  as  well  this  Kymbeline,  as  also  his  fietther  Theomaiitius 
lined  in  quiet  with  the  Romans,  and  continuallie  to  them  paie4 
the  tributes  which  the  Britains  had  conenanted  with  Julius  Cesar  [Bomui 
to  pay,  yet  we  find  in  the  Romane  writers,  that  after  Julius  Cesars  ^^"^ 
death,  when  Augustus  had  taken  vpon  him  the  rule  of  the  empire,  ^^^^^ 
the  Britains  refused  to  paie  that  tribute:  whereat  as  ComdiuB  ^f^'^SiLt 
TaoUuB  reporteth,  Augustus  (hting  otiierwise  occupiec^  was  con-  a^*^ 
tented  to  wiuke ;  howbeit^  through  earnest  calling  ypon  to  recouer 
his  right  by  such  as  were  deorous  to  see  the  yttermost  of  flie 
British  kingdome ;  at  iMgth,  to  wit,  in  Hhe  tenth  yeare  after  the 
death  of  Julius  Cesar,  which  was  about  the  thirteenth  yeare  of 
the  said  Theomantius,  Augustas  made  prouiaion  to  passe  with  an  (Angnrtas 
armie  oner  into  Britaine,  &  was  come  forwMd  ypon  his  ionmie  ^^ 

Brntm.] 

1  '^Tenantius''  (the  epelUng  in  Of^,  L  i  U)  o^eiirs m  a  ysriant  form  in 
HoL  L  H.  E.  d2/i/53  %hw%  Shstoer^  s^eaos  to  luiTe  adopted  FabJs  oon- 
jectore  (reported  in  HoL  i,  H  S,  31/2/22)  that  GaaEdbelipi,  jlndroseus,  and 
Tenantiat  weie  so»a  of  Lnd,  CymbeUoe'a  gtandiaUier ;  lor  Cymbeline  is 
reminded  by  Lnciua  that  tnbnte  was  imposed  by  Jaliui^  Caesar  on  *'  CassibQlan, 
thine  Unkle"  (Oymb.  III.  i  ^  Holwhad  mSuni  Dia  sBfposition  that 
Gaadbelan  was  Lnd's  brother  (HoL  i  A  JK.  23^/12). 

*  cp.  Oymb.  ni.  no : 

'<Thy  Cmar  Kinghtad  me ;  my  youth  I  qp^nt 
Mschynderhim";  .  .  . 

*  We  bam  ham  JnTenal  (8$*,  TV.  184-127)  that  a  British  prince  named 
Arviiagus  was  a  contemporary  of  Dgmitian. 
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jHmiOmiut.  into  Qallia  Oeltica:  or  as  we  male  sale,  into  these  hither  parts 

of  France. 

^idbj^a         Bnt  here  receiuing  aduertisements  that  the  Pannonians,  which 

Se  puiDoni-  inhabited  the  conntrie  now  called  Hungarie,  and  the  Dalmatians 

^         '  whome  now  we  call  Slanons  had  rebelled,  he  thought  it  best  first 

to  subdne  those  rebells  neere  home/  rather  than  to  seeke  new 

countries,  and  leaue  such  in  hazard  whereof  he  had  present 

possession,  and  so  turning  his  power  against  the  Pannonians  and 

Dalmatians,  he  left  off  for  a  time  the  warres  of  Britain.  .  .  . 

wiM^*^^   But   whether  this  controuersie  which  appeareth  to  fall  forth 

S^S^^    betwixt  the  Britans  and  Augustus,  was  occasioned  by  Eymbeline, 

prinoe  nftn-  or  somc  othcr  priucc  of  the  Britains,  I  haue  not  to  auouch :  for 

m^j^    that  by  our  writers  it  is  reported,  that  Eymbeline  being  brought 

STbSiJm,  vp  in  Rome,  &  knighted  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  euer  shewed 

^Sl^    himselfe  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  &  chieflie  was  loth  to  breake 

Zmgiitiip    with  them,  because  the  youth  of  the  Britaine  nation  should  not 

SSi        be  depriued  of  the  benefit  to  be  trained  and  brought  yp  among 

the  Romans,  whereby  they  might  leame  both  to  behaue  them- 

seines  like  ciuill  men,  and  to  atteine  to  the  knowledge  of  feats 

of  warre.* 

S*^Si^       B^*  whether  for  this  respect,  or  for  that  it   pleased  the 

j^^     .  ahnightie  Qod  so  to  dispose  the  minds  of  men  at  that  present, 

roied.1        not  oulic  the  Britains,  but  in  manner  all  other  nations  were 

contented  to  be  obedient  to  the  Romane  empire.    That  this  was 

I  Oymbeline  replies  to  Lndus  {Oymb,  III.  L  73-75): 

.  .  .  *<  I  am  perfect, 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  for 
l^eir  Liberties  are  now  in  Armes":  ... 

*  Cp.  Posthnmus's  words  {Oymb.  U.  iy.  20-26} : 

.  .  .  "  Our  Oonntirmen 
Are  men  more  ordered  then  when  Julius  Csosar 
Smil'd  at  their  lacke  of  tkiUy  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at:  Their  discipline 
(Now  mingled  [wing-led  ¥]  with  tiieir  courages)  will  make 

knowne 
To  their  Approuers,  they  are  People  such 
That  mend  ypon  the  world." 

As  to  the  military  strength  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  invasion,  Hd, 
says  ^ii,  The  first  inhabitation  of  Ireland,  6I/1/14):  ...  "the  British  nation 
was  men  vnskilfull,  and  not  trained  to  feats  of  war,  for  the  Britons  then  being 
onelie  vsed  to  the  Picts  and  Irish  enimies,  people  halfe  naked,  through  lacke  of 
skiU  eaailie  gaue  place  to  the  Romans  force,"  .  .  . 
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inie  in  the  Britams^  it  is  euident  enoD^  by  Strabos  words,  which  ^<^*  ^^* 
are  in  effect  as  followeih.     "At  this  present  (saith  he)  certeine  ^^^STt 
''princes  <^  Britaine,  procuring    by  ambassadors  and  dutifoll  ^f^^^ 
"demeanors  the  amitie  of  the  emperour  Augostns,  haue  offered  '^^'^"^'^^ 
^  in  the  capitoU  Tnto  the  gods  presents  or  gifts^  and  haue  ordeined 
"the  whole  He  in  a  manner  to  be  appertinent^  proper,  and  feoniliar 
"to  the  Bomana    Hiey  are  burdened  with  sore  customs  which  ^JJrtedby 
"they  paie  for  wares,  either  to  be  sent  foorth  into  Gallia^  or  ^"*^^ 
"brou^t   from   thence,  which    are    commonlie  yuorie  vessels, 
"sheeres,  ouches^  or  earerings,  and  other  conceits  made  of  amber 
"&  gksses,  and  sudi  like  manner  of  merchandize.'' 

Holinshed  {HoL  u.  H.  S,  45/1/55)  records  an  embassy  from 
Augostos  to  Cymbeline,  which  may  lutve  giyen  Shakspere  a  hint  for 
the  less  peacef  id  mission  of  Gains  Lucins. 

[Hoi  il  H.  8.  45/1/55.]    About  the  same  time  [t25  B.C.]  KimboUM 
also   there   came   vnto   Eimbaline   king   of    the    Britains   an  fj^*'^ 


[An  I 

ambassador  from  Augustus  the  emperor,  with  thanks,  for  that  ^S^^^ 
entring  into  the  gouemement  of  the  British  state,  he  had  kept  tou?k^. 
his  allegiance  toward  the  Bomane  empire:    exhorting  him  to  Somiiia.] 
keepe  his  subiects  in  peace  with  all  their  neighbors^  sith  the 
whole  world,  through  meanes  of  the  same  Augustus,  was  now  in 
quiet,  without  all  warres  or  troublesome  tumults. 

Gains  Lncins  demands  a  yearly  tribute  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  had  been  imposed  on  Gassibelan  and  ''his  Succession"^  by 
Julius  Gaesar,  but  had  been  ''lately  .  .  •  left  yntender'd"  by  Gym- 
beline,  Gassibelan's  nephew  {Cyvnb,  m.  i  2 — 10).  This  pretension  to 
tribute  arose  when  Gaesar,  after  defeating  Gassibelan,^  blockaded  the 
residue  of  the  British  levies,  so  that —  [CMstbdan 

\Hol  i  H.  JS.  30/2/73.]     Cassibellane  in  the  end  was  forced  ^S^i 
to  hH  to  a  composition,  in  couenanting  to  paie  a  yearlie  tribute  gj^gj!^ 
of  three  thousand  pounds.  jSHii^ 

^  Tenantins,  whom  Gymbeline  succeeded,  "paid  the  tribute  to  the  Bomans 
which  Gaaeibellane  [Tenantius*B  immediate  piedeoeasor]  had  granted."— jffol.  i 
H.  i?.  32/1/73.  F  J        6 

*  Holinshed's  authorities  are  Hut.  BriU.  lY.  x.  67,  and  Matthew  of  West- 
minster (ed.  1601,  p.  38).  According  to  them  this  success  was  the  result  of 
a  thiid  invasion  bjr  Caesar.  The  authentic  account  is  that  the  Romans'  second 
invasion  of  Britam  closed  with  the  submission  of  Cassivellaunus  (or  Gassi- 
belan) ;  and  that  Caesar,  before  leaving  Britain  for  the  last  time,  "obsides 
imperat,  et,  quid  in  annos  singulos  vectigaUs  populo  Bomano  Britannia 
penderet,  constituit"  (De  BdU>  OtUUcoy  V.  22). 
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fihakspire  fdnook  hia  %vAibanlEf  in  maJdnfp  Gjmbdiae  refuse 
tribute.^  The  refusal  came  &om  Goideriufl^  as  the  following  esu^erpt 
shows. 

<'»**'**  [Eol.  I H.  JS.  33/1/63.]  Guiderius  the  firet  sonne  of  Kymbeline 

(of  whom  Harifon  saieth  nothing)  began  hb  reigne  in  the  seuen- 
Jggjjf^  teoatii  je&tQ  after  th'  incarnation  of  Christ  This  Quiderius  being 
^^JZ^  a  man  of  stout  courage,  gane  occasion  of  breach  of  peace  betwixt 
the  Britains  and  Romans,  d^eng  to  paie  them  tribute,  and 
procuring  the  pci^le  to  new  insurrections,  which  bj  one  meafte 
or  other  made  open  rebellion,  as  Oylda$  mih^ 

In  Holinshed's  seoond  Tolume,  Ckddorina's  rebellion  is  thus  BanvttecL 

^gj  [ffol.  iiE.S.  45/2/42.]    .  .  .  Kimbaline  king  of  the  Britains 

S^L  died,  who  for  that  he  had  beene  brought  yp  in  Rome>  obserued 

liis  promised  obedience  towards  the  empire ;  but  Quiderius  suc- 
ceeding, disdained  to  see  the  libertie  of  his  countrie  oppressed 
g;'*;^     by  the  Romans^  and  therefore  procuring  the  Britains  to  assist 
^XirfiiK^  1^^  assembled  a  power,  and  inuaded  the  Romans  with  such 
'"       yiolence,  that  none  escaped  with  life,  but  such  as  saued  themseluea 
within  castels  &  fortresses. 

IQio  noci  point  to  be  noticed  is  Obten't  rejecticm  of  tribute  beoawe 
"Britaine's  a  world  by  it  selfe"  (Cymb.  UL  L  13,  13) ;  a  view  which 
Shakspere  may  have  ^thered  from  one  or  all  of  the  following  passages. 

untowhai  [Hol  L  JkecTvption  of  BritaAme,  S/i/ja]    And  whereas  by 

^^<»     Viigil  [ ,  who]— speakii^  of  our  Band— saith ; 

ills  jMiii^  to^  (Immms  or6e  jBrtfofinot,* 

And  some  other  authors  not  ynwoorthie  to  be  read  and  perused, 
it  is  not  certeine  ynto  which  portion  of  the  earth  our  Bands^  and 
Thule,  with  sundrie  the  like  scattered  in  the  north  seas  should 
be  ascribed,  bicause  they  excluded  them  (as  you  see)  from  the 
rost  of  ibe  whole  earth ;  I  baue  thought  good,  for  focilitie  sake 

^  In  The  WiomU  Qmenii  II.  x.  5(^  ^  BomaM  are  said  to  have  made  war 
oKCjpabeliiMbeaanM^thenftribsteheTefaidtoIetbaMyd.''  ^SooneafWr'^ 
the  birth  of  CSbritt  this  war  began.  In  tha  nezl  stanxa  ArrinigQs  is  q^kan  of 
as  OfmbeUae^  bvoikmr. 

<  Oildaa  mcoids  Boadieea's  leroU  (HiitoHa  GMot,  lY.).  His  book 
oontataa  no  mention  of  Qoidexiaa. 

»  Ed.  I.  67. 
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of  dimsioii,  to  refbr  ibem  aU  wliich  Ue  witkin  the  first  miaute 
of  loQgitade,  set  downe  by  Ftotome,  to  Ewopek 

[Hok  I  H.  B.  84/i/ia]  The  souldiere  [of  Auhw  Plantwis] 
hearing  of  this  Tt»age  [to  Britain],  were  loA  to  go  with  him, 
as  m^i  not  willing  to  make  warre  in  another  world. 

Holinshed's  OhronidM  include  a  panegyric  by  Claadius  Mamertinos, 
wkcMe  oongratolationg  were  offdred  to  thb  Emperor  MaTimiaTt  L,  upon 
the  reunion  of  Britain  to  the  Empire,  after  the  fall  (A.n.  296)  of  the 
British  Emperor  AUeotus,  the  panegyrist  calling  to  mind  how  Caesar 

[H6L  I  H.  JB.  57/2l6o.}  writ  that  he  had  found  an  other  Jgj^ 
worH  snpposiiig  it  to  be  so  big,  that  it  was  not  ocnnpaased  with  j^^ 
the  80%  but  that  rather  by  resemblance  the  great  Ocean  was  ^'^"^^ 
compassed  with  it 

Subfl^quoDtl J  Maximian  is  thus  addressed : 

[Hoi.  I   H.  JB.   59/2/59.]     Glorie  you  therefore,  inuineibte  GgJ?^^ 


emperour,  fbr  ObsA  you  haue  as  it  were  got  an  other  wcnrld,  &  SSmsii 
hi  restoring  to  the  Bomane  puissance  the  f^arj  of  conquest  by  moSw 
sea^  haue  added  to  the  Bomane  empire  an  element  greater  than 
all  the  compasse  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the  mightie  maine  ocean. 

Cloten  having  renounoed  tributSt  the  QueQn--«corofuUy  appraising 
the  Talue  of  that  '^kinde  oi  conquest ''  which  '^Caesar  xaad»  beere''«*« 
dedares  (HL  i  36—39)  how 

hisShipptiig 
(Poors  ignorant  baubles  I)  on  our  terrible  Seas, 
like  Egge^hela  mou'd  vpon  their  Sarges»  ocaok'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  Bookes. 

Oaesar,  when  he  firat  invaded  Britain,  landed  without  his  cavalry ; 
the  eighteen  transports  conveying  those  troops  not  having,  pursuant 
to  his  orders,  followed  the  fleet  whi^  bore  hkci  and  the  foot-soldiers. 
Failing  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  his  disembarkation,  the  Britons 
sued  tor  peace,  and  complied  with  his  demand  for  hostages  (De  Bella 
GaRieo,  TV.  2331). 

[EqL  I  S.  S.  25/2/60.]    Peace  being  thus  estabfisbed  after  g^Su" 
the  fourth  day  of  the  Romans  arriuall  in  Britain,  tiie  18  ships  ^^^^ 
which  (ss  ye  haue  heard)  were  appointed  to  couuey  tide  borsaemen  ^'^^'^^ 
oner,  loosed  from  the  fkrtiher  hauen  with  a  soft  wind    Which 
when  they  approcbed  eo  neere  the  shore  of  Britaine^  that  the 
Bomans  which  were  in  Oesars  campe  might  see  them^  suddenlie 
there  arose  so  great  a  tempest,  that  noM  of  them  was  able  to 
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^fwe  keepe  his  coarse,  so  that  they  were  not  onelie  driuen  in  sunder 
atampest]  (gome  being  caried  againe  into  Gallia,  and  some  westward)  bat 
also  the  other  ships  that  lay  at  anchor,  and  had  bronght  oaer 
^MiAi^at  the  armie,  were  so  pitifbllie  beaten,  tossed  and  shaken,  that  a 
'^^^^  great  namber  of  them  did  not  onelie  lose  their  tackle,  bat  also 
SSS;^  were  caried  by  force  of  wind  into  the  high  sea ;  the  rest  bemg 
^Sbmm  likewise  so  filled  with  water,  that  they  were  in  danger  by  sinking 
lag.]     *     to  perish  and  to  be  qnite  lost.^ 

The  same  misfortone  befell  Oaesar  on  his  second  expedition  to 
Britain.  He  landed  miopposed,  and,  marching  inland  with  the  bulk 
of  his  forces,  drove  the  Britons  from  a  8tr(Highold  where  they  awaited 
his  attack  {D0  Bdlo  GaUico,  Y.  8,  9). 

joijm^^        [Hoi.  I H.  JS.  28/2/2.]    TBie  next  day,  as  he  had  sent  foorth 
bMn  ^^    sach  as  shoald  haae  pursued  the  Britains,  word  came  to  him  from 


w!ivud  Qvdntus  Atrius^'  that  his  nauie  by  rigour  of  a  sore  and  hideous 

ttei£^]    tempest  was  greeuouslie  molested,  and  throwne  ypon  the  shore, 

so  that  the  cabels  and  tackle  being  broken  and  destroied  with 

force  of  the  ynmercifiill  rage  of  wind,  the  maisters  and  mariners 

were  not  able  to  helpe  the  matter. 

The  Queen's  assertion  (L  26),  that  Oaesar  was  ''twice  beaten''  by 
the  Britons,  rests  on  the  authority  of  chroniclers  whose  truthfulness 
was  perhaps  doubted  even  in  Shakspere's  day,  though  he  found  their 
narratives  quoted  along  with  the  CommerUariea  upon  the  GaUie  W(vr. 
Oaesar's  account  of  his  first  expedition  to  these  shores  having  been  set 
forth  by  Holinshed,  there  follows  what  professes  to  be  the  British 
version  of  the  events  of  this  campaign. 

cmmi^iM  [Sol  i  H.  E.  27/1/15.]    f  Thus  writeth  Cesar  touching  his 

w^^       *  first  ioumie  made  into  Britaine.    But  the  British  historic  (which 

^  Below  we  read  that  ''not  hauing  other  stuffe  to  lepaire  his  ships,  he 
[Oaessrl  caused  12  of  those  that  were  vtterlie  past  recouerie  by  the  hurts 
leceiuea  through  violence  of  the  tempest,  to  be  oroken,  wherewith  the  other 
(in  which  some  recouerie  was  perceiued)  might  be  repaired  and  amended.''— 
H6L  I  H.  E.  26/1/31.  (The  famous  words,  "  Veni,  Vidi,  VicL''  aie  translated 
"I  came,  I  saw,  I  ouercame,"  in  the  life  of  JuMus  Oaesar  in  North's  Plti^orc^ 
ed.  1679,  p.  787.)  It  is  possible  that,  before  writing  the  Queen's  harangue, — 
the  aim  01  which  is  to  show  how  Caesar's  prosperity  deserted  him  in  Britain, — 
Shakspere  glanced  at  Caesar's  remark  upon  the  unforeseen  lack  of  cavabjr  to 
pursue  the  retreatmg  Britons,  after  the  legionaries  had  effected  their  landing  : 
*' And  this  one  thing  seemed  onelie  to  disappoint  the  luckie  fortune  that  was 
accustomed  to  follow  Cesar  in  all  his  other  enterprises."— -JBbJ.  i.  H,  E.  26/2/28 
(B.  G.  IV.  26). 

*  Whom  Caesar  had  left  in  charge  of  the  fleet. 
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Polydor  oalleUi  the  new  historie)  ^  declareth  that  Cesar  in  a  pitdit  CSto^^ 
field  was  yanquished  at  the  first  encountery  and  so  withdrew  baoke  «**^*'»»* 


into  France.  pHobed 

bat«to,and 

Gaeear's  account  of  his  second  invasion  was  also  contradicted,  Gmu.] 
another  victory  being  claimed  by  the  Britons. 

[Hoi  L  H.  JS.  30/2/9.]    Thus  according  to  that  which  Cesar 
himselfe  and  other  antentike  authors  hane  written,  was  Britaine 
made  tributarie  to  the  Romans  by  the  conduct  of  the  same  Cesar. 
T  But  our  histor[i]es  fitrre  differ  firom  this,  aflBrmii^  that  Cesar  fj^^ 
oomming  the  second  time,  was  by  the  Britains  with  valiancie  and 
martiall  prowesse  beaten  and  repelled,  as  he  was  at  the  first,  and 
speciallie  by  meanes  that  Cassibellane  had  pight  in  the  Thames  mMBiitidi 
great  piles  of  trees  piked  with  yron,  through  which  his  ships  being  ad^tiMt 
entred  the  riuer,  were  perished  and  lost    And  after  his  comming  MoondlnT*. 
a  land,  he  was  vanquished  in  battell,  and  constrained  to  flee  into  j^'£|}^*^ 
Gallia  with  those  ships  that  remained.  ^3*^1 

The  Queen  also  says  that  Gassibelan  ''was  once  at  point  ...  to 
master  Gnsars  Sword'''  (CymJb.  IIL  i.  80,  81).  According  to  the 
Histaria  Briion/um — ^referred  to  below  as  ''  The  same  historie  " — Oaesar 
actually  lost  his  sword  during  the  battle  in  which  he  met  with  the  first 
of  those  defeats  whereof  the  Queen  reminds  Caius  Lucius. 

\Hol.  L  H.  JB,  27/1/40.]     The  same  historie  also  maketh  [OMgariotet 

llU  BWIMmiI 

mention  of .  »  •  Nenius  brother  to  Cassibellane,  who  in  fight 
happened  to  get  Cesars^swoord  fastened  in  his  shield  by  a  blow 
which  Cesar  stroke  at  him. 


BrUonwm; 

There 

K  E.  87/1/73,  &C.    Po8thumus*s  iather  Sidlius  {Oymb.  1.  i' 89,  30),— 

*'  who  did  iovne  his  House 
Against  the  Romanes  with  Cassibulan'' 

,— no  doubt  took  part  in  this  battle,  where  also,  as  jHbl.  records,  Tenantius  was 
present  from  whom  Sicilius  "had  his  Titles"  (L  31). 

«  The  Queen's  expression— "o^  pwnt  to  master  GsBsar's  Sword"- implies 
that  his  sword  was  nearly  wrested  from  him  by  force,  not  caught  by  accident ; 
and  she  has,  it  will  be  observed,  attributed  to  CassiDelan  the  honour  of  tlus 
partial  success.  Caesar's  sword  was  placed  by  Gassibelan  in  a  sarcophagus, 
with  the  body  of  Nennius,  who  died  fifteen  days  after  the  battle  from  a  wound 
inflicted  by  this  weapon,  which  was  named  "  Crocea  mors,  quia  nullus  evadebat 
vivus  qui  eo  vulnerabatur"  {H%$b.  BriU.  IV.  iv.  60). 
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Oaesar's  seoond  defeat  w»8  atiraided  by  r^joiciiigs  wliioh  the  Queen 
oonneots  with  the  Britons'  first  victory,  when  he  lost  his  sword. 

gjj»«A       [Hoi  I  H.  JS.  30/2/22.]    For  icy  of  this  second  victorie  (saith 
^Sii!!T^  (^f'"^  Cassibellane  made  a  great  feast  at  London,  and  there 
did  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

The   scene  of    these   rejoicing  was  "  Luds-Towne,"  {CymJb,  m. 
i.  88),  known  as  Troinovant  until  it  became  the  special  eai«  of  Lud, 


GHMibelan's  eider  brother. 


Tlunemetf 
TnkMnumt 


Lonian, 


[Hot  1  JET.  E.  23/1/59.]  By  reason  that  king  Lad  so  much 
gjjy'^*^  esteemed  that  dtie^  before  all  other  of  his  realme,  inlafging  it 
so  greailie  as  he  did,  and  oontinnallie  in  manner  remamed  there, 
the  name  was  changed,  so  tiiat  it  was  called  Caerlud,  that  is 
to  saie,  Lads  towne :  and  after  by  corroption  of  speech  it  was 
named  London. 

Courteously,  but  firmly,  Cymbeline  rejects  the  Boman  demand,  and 
bids  Lucius  say  to  Augustus  (IIL  L  66 — 62) : 

Our  Ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  Lawes,        .... 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britaine,  which  did  put        60 
His  browes  within  a  golden  Growne,  and  calTd 
Himself  e  a  king. 

Holinshed  relates  how,  after  the  deaths  <^  Ferrez  and  Porrez,'  the 
last  acknowledged  descendants  of  Brutus,  Britain  was  plunged  into 
civil  war,  then  became  subject  to  a  pentarchy  of  kings,  and  was  finally 
reunited  under  one  sceptre  by  Mxdmudus  Dunwallon,  son  of  C9oton 
King  of  GomwalL  Among  Uie  great  deeds  of  Hulmucius  these  an 
recoxded:' 


J  aim  fnfifff 


[Hol  i.  H.  JB.  15/2/34.]     He  ako  made  mmid  good  lawes^ 
^^^^    which  were  long  after  ysed,  called  Mulmucius  lawes,  tamed  out 

1  liud  built  tiiere  "a  ftjre  temple  neere  to  his  .  .  .  palace,  which  temple 
(as  some  tak»  it)  was  after  tamed  to  a  church,  and  at  this  dale  called  Paulea." 
— JHbJ.  i.  K  E.  l»/i/59.  Pethaps  the  temple  in  "Luds-Towne,"— asa^ped  by 
Sbakspere  to  <<mat  Iupiter,'*^where  Cymb^ne  ratified  peace  with  the 
Bomans  (Oymb,  Y.  y.  481-483). 

*  Sons  of  Qorboduc,  King  of  Britain.  Their  histoiy  is  dramatized  in  our 
earliest  tragedy,  written  by  Thomas  Sac^ville  and  Tliomas  Norton,  and  acted 
on  January  18, 1561. 

*  The  chapter  oontalninff  these  paseafles  (bk.  IIL  chi^.  i  p.  16)  is  headed : 
^Of  Mulmucius  the  first  king  /  of  Britame,  who  was  erownea  /  with  a  oolden 
erowne,  his  lawes,  /  his  foundations,  with  other  /  his  acts  and  deeds.*  Mulmu- 
eius  *<  began  his  reigne  ouer  the  whole  monarchie  of  Britaine,  in  Ihe  yeere  of 
the  worid  8529,  tSter  tke  building  <^  Rome  814,  and  after  the  ddiueiance  of 
the  Iflfaelites  out  <^  captiuitie  97,  and  about  the  S6  yeere  of  Darius  Artazerxes 
Longimanus,  the  fift  king  of  the  Persfans.*— iM^ 
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of  the  Britiik  speech  into  the  Lfttiae  by  Gildas  FriMu^^  and  kag 

time  after  traaslated  oat  of  latine  into  engliih  bjr  Alfred  kiog  2^^^ 

of  England,  and  mingled  in  his  statutes.  .  .  . 

After  he  had  established  his  land,  and  set  his  Britains  in  good  aSfSS^ 
and  connenient  order »  he  ordeined  him  by  the  adnise  of  his  lords  TSuSi!'^ 
a  crowne  of  gold,  &  caused  himselfe  with  great  solemnitie  to  be  ^'^'^'^ 
eroimed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  pagan  lawes  then  in  vse  x 
if  Ucause  he  was  the  first  that  bare  a  crowne  heere  in  Britaiiie, 
after  the  <^»nio]i  of  scone  writers^  he  is  named  the  first  king  of 
Britaine,  and  all  the  othw  before  rdiearsed  are  named  raleifl^ 
dnkes,  or  g^uemors. 

y.  iii.^Anoth6r  part  of  Cymheline  for  which  Holinshed  furnished 
mattsr  is  ths  description  given  by  Posthomus  (Y.  iiL  3--68)  of  the 
means  whereby  victory  was  transferred  from  the  Bomans  to  the 
Britons.  The  prowess  of  Belarius,  and  his  adopted  children,  Guiderius 
and  ArriraguSy  has  a  parallel  in  an  exploit  attributed  to  a  SeotlMi 
husbandman  named  Hay,  whOp  with  his  two  sons'  kdp,  routed  the 
Danes  at  the  battle  of  Loncart,  fought  a.i>.  976.  Before  quoting  the 
passages  of  Holinshed  which  relate  to  this  event,  I  must  premise  that, 
while  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  the  Sects  embananed 
themselves  by  beheading  those  Danes  who  had  fallen.' 

[Hot.  ii  JSr.  8.  I66/1/48.]    Which  manor  beii«  noted  of  the  Uti^t^ 
Danes,  and  perceiuing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  life  but  in  ^ffjib. 
victorie,  they  rushed  foorth  wiA  such  violence  vpon  thwr  adner-     '^^^ 
saries,  that  first  the  rights  and  then  after  the  left  wing  of  the 
Scots,  was  constresned  to  retire  and  flee  backe,  the  middle-ward 
stoutly  yet  keeping  thefr  ground:  but  the  same  stood  in  sudi 
danger,  befasg  now  left  naked  on  the  sides,  that  the  victorie  must 

^  Generally  known  as  Qildas  Sapiens,  bom  about  A.D.  516. 

*  Two  more  posAle  traces  en  Bhakspere's  Holindted^nading  may  be 
notioed.  m  In  Oymh,  ILL  v.  Sd,  the  king  maks  ef  ohariols  as  a  Bcttiah  am. 
Shakspere  would  find  their  use  in  waifBre  described  by  got,  (i  H.  B.  26/2/1 1), 
wbo  took  Mb  aeeount  from  Caesar  (De  B4U>  OMUo,  lY .  8S).  fi  Wken  Avlos 
Pkatiiu  was  sailing  to  invade  Britain,  '^the  marrinezs  and  men  of  wane*' 
were  encouraged  by  seeing  "a  fierie  leame  [ligbt]  to  shoot  out  of  the  east 
toward  Ihe  umt,  wfaick  way  their  eonse  ky/ .  .  .  {H0L  LH.M.  34/a/i^ 
Op.  Philarmonus'B  answer  to  Galas  Lucius,  who  asked  for  the  soothBayers 
dieeaa  ^*of  this  warres  purpose"  (Oymb.  lY.  ii.  848-S52) : 

*<  I  saw  loues  Bird,  the  Roman  Eagle,  winff*d 
From  the  spm^  Sooth  to  this  part  of  m  Wmt, 
Then  vanian'd  m  the  Sun-beames :  which  portends 
CVnleoBo  my  slnnes  abuse  my  dit^tealien) 
nnccoiBo  to  th'  ff^T^f^p  hoast.'' 
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needes  haue  remained  with  the  Danes^  had  not  a  renewer  of  the 

battell  come  in  time,  by  the  appointment  (as  is  to  be  thought) 

of  ahnightie  Qod. 

^•JSSS**^        For  as  it  chanced,  there  was  in  the  next  field  at  the  same  time 

an  husbandman,  with  two  of  his  sons  busie  about  his  worke, 

named  Haie,  a  man  strong  and  stiffe  in  making  and  shape  of 

SdtbfKLg,  bodie,  but  indued  with  a  yaliant  courage.    This  Haie  beholding 

^ti^in     the  king  with  the  most  part  of  the  nobles,  fighting  with  great 

wMd].         yaliancie  in  the  middle  ward,  now  destitute  of  the  wings,  and  in 

great  danger  to  be  oppressed  by  the  great  violence  of  his  enimies^ 

caught  a  plow-beame  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  same  exhorting 

his  sonnes  to  doo  the  like,  hasted  towards  the  battell,  there  to 

die  rather  amongest  other  in  defense  of  his  countrie,  than  to 

remaine  aline  after  the  discomfiture  in  miserable  thraldome  and 

E^SSb-^    bondage  of  the  cruell  and  most  ynmercifull  enimies.    There  was 

TSSJ^whm   n^i^  to  the  place  of  the  battell,  a  long  lane  fensed  on  the  sides 

^Sw^     with  ditches  and  walles  made  of  turfe,  through  the  which  the 

iiMpt(^     Scots  which  fled  were  beaten  downe  by  the  enimies  on  heapes. 

^^^^^  Here  Haie  with  his  sonnes,  supposing  they  might  best  staie 

^H^^^  the  flight,  placed  themselues  ouerthwart  the  lane,  beat  them  backe 

pM^ipand  whome  they  met  fleeing,  and  spared  neither  Mend  nor  fo:  but 

Op'  ^iSt     downe  they  went  all  such  as  came  within  their  reach,  wherewith 

m.  diuerse  hardie  personages  cried  ynto  their  fellowes  to  retume 

^^^    backe  vnto  the  battell,  for  there  was  a  new  power  of  Scotishmen 

^^^        come  to  their  succours^  by  whose  aid  the  yictorie  might  be  easilie 

*^^^'*^        obteined  of  their  most  cruell  aduersaries  the  Danes:  therefore 

might  they  choose  whether  they  would  be  slaine  of  their  owne 

fellowes  comming  to  their  aid,  or  to  retume  againe  to  fight  with 

/Zd^^t    ^^  enimies.    The  Danes  being  here  staled  in  the  lane  by  the 

tt%iS^  gi^eat  yaliancie  of  the  father  and  the  sonnes,  thought  yerely  there 

had  beene  some  great  succors  of  Scots  come  to  the  aid  of  their 

king,  and  thereypon  ceassing  from  further  pursute,  fled  backe  in 

great  disorder  ynto  the  other  of  their  fellowes  fighting  with  the 

middle  ward  of  the  Scots. 

Hie  Scots  ako  that  before  was  chased^  being  incouraged  here- 
with, pursued  the  Danes  ynto  the  place  of  the  battell  right 
fiercelie.    Whereypon  Kenneth  perceiuing  his  people  to  be  thus 
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recomforted,  and  his  enimies  partUe  abashed,  called  ypon  his  men  ^^;J^^ 
to  remember  their  duties,  and  now  sith  their  adnersaries  hearts  ^^l^l^SbJ^ 
began  (as  they  might  peroeine)  to  fidnt,  he  willed  them  to  follow  ****^***^ 
vp<m  them  manfully,  which  if  they  did,  he  assured  them  that  the 
yictorie  Tndoubtedlie  should  be  theirs.    The  Scots  incouraged 
with  the  kings  words,  laid  about  them  so  eamestlie,  that  in  the 
end  the  Danes  were  constreined  to  forsake  the  field,  and  the  Scots  tju  DoMt 
egerlie  pursuing  in  the  chase,  made  great  slaughter  of  them  as  ^^^ 
they  fled.    This  yictorie  turned  highlie  to  the  praise  of  the  Scotish 
nobilitie,  the  which  fighting  in  the  middle  ward,  bare  still  the 
brunt  of  the  bsttell,  continuing  manfnlUe  therrai  eu^i  to  the  end. 
But  Haie,  who  in  such  wise  (as  is  before  mentioned)  staled  them  mieTictory 

'  ^  '  wu  won 

that  fled,  causing  them  to  retume  againe  to  the  field,  deseraed  t£!^ 
immortall  fiune  and  commendation:  for  by  his  meanes  chieflie  Seuu.] 
was  the  yictorie  atchiued. 

I  conclude  with  a  list  of  personal  names  found  in  Cymbdvne^  which 
Shakspere  may  haye  picked  up  here  and  there  from  the  pages  of 
Holinshed's  Chronicles. 

Cadwall,  pseudonym  of  Aryiragas  {Cymh.  lH.  iii.  95).  Cabwallo 
King  of  Britain ;  began  to  reign  a.d.  635  {Ifol.  i.  ff.  E.  11 2/1/65). 

Oloteit  (Cymb.  L  ii.).  Oloton,^  a  king  of  Cornwall,  father  of 
Mulmucius  IhmwaUon  {ffol.  i.  ff.  E,  15/2/21). 

OoaKEUus,  a  physician  {Cymb.  I.  V.).  The  name  of  Cornelius 
Tacitus,  the  historian,  ooeurs  in  MoL  L  H.  E.  51/i/6o,  eipoBiim. 

Helbnb  or  Helen,  Imogen's  woman  {Cymb.  II.  ii.  1).  Helen, 
daughter  of  Coell  King  of  Britain,  and  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great  {Mid.  L  ff.  E.  62/1/57). 

Imoobn  {Cymb.  I.  L).  Innooen,^  wife  of  Brute,  first  ruler  of 
Britain  {Rol.  I  R.  E.  8/2/48). 

Luonrs,  ambassador  from  Augustus  {Cymb.  JH.  i.).  Lnoius  King 
of  Britain,  who  began  to  reign  aj>.  124  {HoL  i.  ff.  E.  5I/2/40).  Also 
Lucius,  a  Roman  "  capteine  "  in  Gaul,  yanquished  by  Arthur  King  of 
Britain  {Eol.  i.  R.  E.  9I/1/39). 

MoBOAN  or  Msbqak,^  pseudonym  of  Belarius  {Cymb.  in.  iii  106 ; 
Y.  y.  332).  Maboan,  ^oint  king  of  Britain,  son  of  Henninus  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  and  Gononlla  eldest  daughter  of  Eang  Leir  {ffol.  i.  ff.  E. 
18/2/56). 

BoLinoiui  or  Paladoub  (the^  latter  spelling  in  Cymb.  HL  iii.  86), 

^  On  ike  same  page  his  name  appears  as  '^Olotenus."  As  ^Clotyn  Duke 
of  Comewall  *'  he  is  a  character  in  Oorboduc  (Ist  ed.,  1666). 

*  '^Innogen,"  the  wife  of  Leonatos,  is  in  the  first  Entiy  of  Much  Ado  (Qi, 
1600).     OymbeUne  was  prohably  written  about  1610. 

>  Spelt  '<  Moigan  "  in  HoUiiBhed's  <<  second  table  for  the  historic  of  Britaine 
and  Engknd."    ui  the  old  Leiry  Bagan's  husband  is  Morgan  King  of  Cambria. 
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pseudonym  of  Guiderius.  The  name  of  Polydob  Virgil,  the  historian, 
occurs  in  HoL  i.  H,  E.  85/1/34,  et  passim, 

PosTHUMUS  {Cymb,  I.  i.).  Posthumus,  a  son  of  Aeneas  and  Lavinia, 
bom  after  his  father's  death  (ffol,  i.  ZT.  E.  7/1/40). 

SiciLLiUB,  father  of  Posthumus  {Cymb.  I.  i.  29).  Sioiuus  Eling  of 
Britain,  began  to  reign  b.c.  430  {HoL  i.  H.  E.  1 9/2/46), 


III.    MACBETH. 

Thb  historic  time  embraced  by  The  Tragedie  qfMaebeih  begins  in 
1040,  when  Duncan  was  slain,  and  ends  with  Macbeth's  defeat  by 
Siward  on  July  27,  1054.  The  historic  Macbeth,  however,  escaped 
from  the  battle,  and  was  killed  in  August,  1057. 

Act  L  sc.  ii — ^The  following  excerpts  contain  the  materials  for  this 
scene.  Shakspere  was  perhaps  induced  to  make  "the  Norweyan  lord" 
an  ally  of  Macdonwald  because  Holinshed  says  that  Sueno  invaded 
Scotland^  "immediately"  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
Steevens  conjectured  that  the  mere  official  title  ("  sergeant  at  armes  ") 
of  the  messenger,  who  was  sent  to  command  the  rebels'  presence  at 
Court,  gave  Shakspere  a  hint  for  introducing  a  sergeant,  from  whom 
Duncan  leams  the  latest  news  of  the  revolt  (I.  ii  2,  3). 

Jj^jjjj*^        [Hoi.  ii  H.  8.  I68/2/12.]     After  Malcolme  sacoeeded  his 

i^fseouand    Qephue  Duneano  the  sonne  of  his  daughter  Beatrice :  for  Malcome 

had  two  daughters,  the  one  which  was  this  Beatrice,  being  giaen 

in  mariage  vnto  one  Abbanath  Crinen,  a  man  of  great  nobilitie, 

and  thane  of  the  Des  and  west  parts  of  Scotland,  bare  of  that 

mariage  the  foresaid  Duncane;    the  other  called  Doada,   was 

llgujn^     maried  vnto  Sinell  ^  the  thane  of  Qlammis^  by  whom  she  had  issue 

Maiuth       one  Makbeth  a  valiant  gentleman,  and  one  that  if  he  had  not 

[yaliant,  bat 

Mm^hat     beene  somewhat  cmell  of  nature,  might  haue  beene  thought  most 

woorthie  the  gonemement  of  a  realme.   On  the  other  part^  Duncane 

ihnn^pf    was  so  soft  and  gentle  of  nature,^  that  the  people  wished  the 

too  tojfln 

i^^^rt.        inclinations  and  manors  of  these  two  cousins  to  haue  beene  so 
tempered  and  interchangeablie  bestowed  betwixt  them,  that  where 

^  These  fictitious  invasions  of  Sueno  and  Canute  are,  I  believe,  mentioned 
by  no  writer  earlier  than  Boece^  247/55  b,  &c. 

*  This  name  is  variously  spelt  Pordvn^B  spelling  is  "Piuele"  (IV.  xlix. 
233},  whence  perhaps  came  'Boece*s  «  Synel "  (246/64  bj. 

>  With  this  description  compare  Macbeth's  epithet,  **  the  gracious  Duncan  " 
(IILi.66). 
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the  one  had  too  much  of  olemenoie,  and  the  other  of  cnieltie,  the 
meane  yertae  betwixt  these  two  extremities  might  hane  reigned 
by  indifferent  partition  in  them  both,  so  should  Duncane  haue 
proned  a  woorthie  king,  and  Makbeth  an  excellent  capteine.  The 
beginning  of  Duncans  reigne  was  yerie  quiet  and  peaceable, 
without  anie  notable  trouble;  but  after  it  was  perceiued  how 
negligent  he  was  in  punishing  offenders,  manie  misruled  persons  ^S^t^ 
tooke  occasion  thereof  to  trouble  the  peace  and  quiet  state  of  the  S^i^] 
common-wealtily  by  seditious  commotions  which  first  had  their 
b^innings  in  this  wise. 

Banquho  the  thane  of  Lochquhaber,  of  whom  the  house  of  the  ^|^;^ 
Stewards  is  descended,  the  which  by  order  of  linage  hath  now  for  ^«<*«»**«*«*- 
a  long  time  inioied  the  crowne  of  Scotland,  euen  till  these  our  tkesteufordi, 
dales,  as  he  gathered  the  finances  due  to  the  king,  and  further 
punished  somewhat  sharpelie  such  as  were  notorious  offenders, 
being  assailed  by  a  mmiber  of  rebels  inhabiting  in  that  countrie,  ;^[,2^!^J^ 
and  spoiled  of  the  monie  and  all  other  things,  had  much  a  doo  ^^S^abtr 
to  get  awaie  with  life,  after  he  had  reoeiued  sundrie  grieuous 
wounds  amongst  them.    Tet  escaping  their  hands,  after  hee  was 
somewhat  recouered  of  his  hurts,  and  was  able  to  ride,  he  repaired 
to  the  court,  where  making  his  complaint  to  the  king  in  most 
earnest  wise,  he  purchased  at  length  that  the  offenders  were  sent 
for  by  a  sergeant  at  armes,  to  appeare  to  make  answer  ynto  such 
matters  as  should  be  laid  to  their  charge :  but  they  augmenting 
their  mischiefous  act  with  a  more  wicked  deed,  after  they  had 
misused  the  messenger  with  sundrie  kinds  of  reproches,  they  ^^jJ^Jf^J^ 
finallie  slue  him  also.  infthtrM: 

Then  doubting  not   but    for  such  contemptuous  demeanor 
against  the  kings  regall  authcnritie,  they  should  be  inuaded  with 
all  the  power  the  king  could  make,  Makdowald  one  of  great  ^^g^ 
estimation  among  them,  making  first  a  confederacie  with  his  ^£^^ 
neerest  firiends  and  kinsmen,  tooke  ypon  him  to  be  chiefe  capteine  ^^''^^ 
of  all  such  rebels  as  would  stand  against  the  king;  in  maintenance 
of  their  grieuous  offenses  latelie  committed  against  him.    Manie 
slanderous  words  also,  and  railing  tants  this  Makdowald  yttered  n^otus 
against  his  prince,  calling  him  a  fitint-hearted  milkesop,  more  meet  ^^j^^^ 
to  goueme  a  sort  of  idle  moonks  in  some  cloister,  than  to  haue  the 
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rule  of  such  vdiant  and  bardie  men  of  warre  m  ike  Soots  were. 
He  Ysed  also  emch  subiill  persuasions  Mid  forged  anurements^  that 
in  a  small  time  he  had  gotten  togither  a  mi^tie  power  of  men : 
{tewiSta^  for  out  of  the  westeme  Des  there  came  Tnto  him  a  great  multitude 
k^^  of  people,  offmng  themselues  to  assist  him  in  that  rebellious 
Sii^'from  quarell,  and  out  of  Ireland  in  hope  of  the  spoile  came  no  smaU 
g^«^^j  immber  of  Karnes  and  Oalloglasses,  offering  gladlie  to  seme  Tnder 

"— '^.  L  U 


IS,  IS.]        him,  whither  it  should  please  him  to  lead  them. 
JH^SI^I^         Makdowald  thus  hauing  a  mightie  puissance  about  him, 
^!J£T      tered  with  such  of  the  kings  people  as  were  sent  against  him  into 


Lochquhaber,  and  discomfiting  them,  by  more  force  tooke  their 

capteine  Malcolme,  and  after  the  end  of  the  battdl  smote  off  his 

head.    This  ouerthrow  being  notified  to  the  king,  did  put  him  in 

JmUr^     woonderfiiH  feare,  by  reason  of  his  small  skill  in  warlike  affidres. 

wS^iiSai  Callii^  therefore  his  nobles  to  a  oouncell,  he  asked  of  them  their 

best  aduise  for  the  subduing  of  Makdowald  &  other  the  rebels. 

Here,  in  sundrie   heads  (as  euer  it  happeneth)  were  sundrie 

opinions^  whidi  they  yttered  according  to  euerie  man  his  skill 

At  length  Makbeth  speaking  mudi  against  the  kings  softnee,  and 

ouermuch  slacknesse  in  punishing  offenders,  whereby  they  had 

such  time  to  assemble  togither,  he  promised  notwithstanding,  if 

f^^^<<^      the  charge  were  committed  ynto  him  and  Tnto  Banquho,  so  to 

itenb^in  order  the  matter,  that  the  rebels  should  be  shortly  Tanquished 

SS^r^  &  quite  put  downe,  and  that  not  so  mu<A  as  (me  of  thmn  should 

be  found  to  make  resistance  within  the  countria 

jJUj^"^      And  euen  so  it  came  to  passe :  for  being  sent  foorth  with  a  new 

X'fX^  power,  at  his  entring  into  Lochquhaber,  the  fame  oi  his  comming 

>^t2tea«^  put  the  enimies  in  such  feare,  that  a  great  number  of  them  stale 

*^"'"*       secretUe  awaie  from  their  capteine  Makdowald,  who  neuerthelesae 

infbrced  tiiereto,  gaue  battell  ynto  Makbeth,  with  the  residue 

which  remained  with  him :  but  being  ouercome,  and  fleeing  far 

refuge  into  a  castell  (within  the  which  his  wife  &  diildrea  wmpc 

inclosed)  at  length  when  he  saw  how  he  could  neither  d^nd  the 

hold  anie  longer  against  his  enimies,  nor  yet  ypon  surrender  be 

^J^^^   suffered  to  depart  with  life  saued,  hee  first  shie  his  wife  and 

^S££li,s    children,  and  lastlie  himselfe,  least  if  he  had  yeelded  simplie,  he 

^    should  haue  beene  executed  in  most  cruell  wise  for  an  example 
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to  otiMT.    Makbetii  entring  into  the  castell  by  the  gates,  as  then 
set  open,  faond  tiie  caroasse  of  Makdowald  Ueng  dead  there 
amongst  the  reridne  of  the  daine  bodies^  which  when  he  beheld, 
remitting  no  peece  of  his  oniell  nature  with  that  pitifdll  sight,  he 
caused  the  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  set  ypon  a  poles  end,  and  so  J!^f^^' 
sent  it  as  a  present  to  the  king,  who  as  th^i  laie  at  Bertha.^    The  mm&'9 
headlesse  tronke  he  commanded  to  bee  hoong  yp  ypon  an  high  '''**'^ 
paire  of  gallows.  .  .  .  Thus  was  iustice  and  law  restored  againe  /luciet^ 
to  the  old  aooostomed  coarse,  by  the  diligent  means  of  Makbeth. 
Immediatlie  wherevpon  woord  came  that  Sneno  king  of  Norway  ^^^"^ 
was  arriued  in  Fife  with  a  puissant  armie,  to  subdue  the  whole  j^yjj^'^ 
realme  of  Scotland. 

The  army  raised  to  resist  Sueno  was  divided  into  three  ''  battels '' ; 
the  van  and  rear  being  assigned  to  Macbeth  and  Banquho  respectivelyy 
while  Duncan  commanded  the  main  body.  The  events  of  the  sub- 
sequent campaign — ^which  ended  wii^  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
Danes  ' — are  not  dramatiaed.  Sueno,  aoccnnpanied  by  a  few  survivors 
of  the  expedition,  escaped  to  Norway. — H6L  ii  H.  S.  1 69/2/61 — I7O/2/4. 

[Hoi.  il  H.  S.  170/2/21.]    The  Scots  hauing  woone  so  notable  ^JSJSX^ 
a  victorie,  after  they  had  gathered  is  diuided  the  spoiie  of  the  ^^ 
field,  caused  solemne  processions  to  be  made  in  all  jdaoes  of  the 
realme,  and  thanks  to  be  ginen  to  almightie  God,  that  had  sent 
them  so  faire  a  day  '  ouer  their  enimies.    But  whitest  the  people 
were  thus  at  their  processions,  woord  was  brought  that  a  new  ^eet  "^j^^i;^^ 
of  Danes  was  arriued  at  Eingcome,^  sent  thither  by  Canute  king  ^^^S^ 
of  England,  in  reuenge  of  his  brother  Suenos  ouerthrow.    To 

^  Acoording  to  Boece  (278/45  ^)  ^^  ^^  of  ^1^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^1^®  modem 
Perth,  founded  bjr  William  the  Lion  to  replace  Beitha,  which  was  destroyed 
by  an  inundation  in  1210. 

*  The  Scots  won  the  victory  bv  dnmging  the  Danes,  who  incantiondy 
accepted  from  Duncan  a  present  of  ale  and  bread,  compounded  with  <'the  iuice 
of  mekilwooTt  berries.'^— ffol.  il  JET.  8.  I70/1/41.  In  the  GlArendon  Press  ed. 
of  Macbeth^  it  is  conjectured  that  "mekilwoort"  is  the  **  insane  Root,"  spoken 
of  by  Banquo  (I.  iii  84).  The  following  description  of  the  plant  called  by 
Boece  **  Solatium  amentiale,''  and  here  enwdied  as  ^^meldlwoort,"  was  omitted 
by  HoLf  and  Bellenden,  the  translator  of  JBoeee :  <*  herba  est  ingentis  quantita- 
tu,  adnos  principio  virides,  ac  moz  vbi  matumeiint  xmrpureos  &  ad  ni^edinem 
vergentes  habens,  ad  caulem  enatos  &  sub  foliis  Istentee  ses^aue  quasi  retra- 
hentes,  vimque  soporiferam,  aut  in  amentiam  agendi  si  i^tim  sumpseris 
habentes,  magna  vbertate  in  Scotia  proueniens."— 248/50  b. 

*  Op.  Macbeth's  words  (I.  iii.  37) :  ^80  foule  and  fa/ire  a  day  I  haue 
not  seene.* 

4  Kinghom,  Fife,  on  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
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Tke  Dtma 


resist  these  enimies^  which  were  ahreadie  landed,  and  bnsie  in 
spoiling  the  countrie,  Makbeth  and  Banqnho  were  sent  with  the 

^^s^    lungs  anthoritie,  who  haoing  with  them  a  connenient  power, 

^^'^  inconntred  the  enimies,  sine  part  of  them,  and  chased  the  other 

to  their  ships.  They  that  escaped  and  got  once  to  their  ships, 
obteined  of  Makbeth  (or  a  great  summe  of  gold,  that  such  of  their 

jkumfmriid  fricnds  as  were  slaine  at  this  last  bickering,  might  be  buried  in 

jndL  saint  Colmes  Inch.^ 

Act  L  8c.  iii. — n.  iiL — It  is  possible  that  some  passages  in 
Holinshed,  describing  the  bewitchment  of  Doff  Eling  of  Soots,  were  in 
Shakspere's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  couplets  detailing  the  First 
Witch's  projects  of  revenge  upon  the  sea<!aptain  whose  wife  had 
insulted  her  (IL  18—26).     DufE  could 

S^d^ti  [flbZ.  iL  H.  8.  149/2/2.]  not  sleepe  in  the  night  time  by  anie 
^g^f*^  prouocations  that  could  be  deuised,^  but  still  fell  into  exceeding 
sweats,  which  by  no  means  might  be  restreined.  .  .  .  But  about 
that  present  time  there  was  a  murmuring  amongst  the  people,  how 
the  king  was  vexed  with  no  naturall  sicknesse,  but  by  sorcerie  and 
wikhuin  magicall  art^  practised  by  a  sort  of  witches  dwelling  in  a  towne 
of  Murrey  land,  called  Fores.' 

Beoominff  aware  of  this  rumour,  Duff  sent  certain  trustworthy 
agents  to  Uie  castle  of  Forres,  which  was  held  by  his  lieutenant 
Donwaldy  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again.  It  chanced  that  a  soldier 
in  the  garrison  of  the  castle  had  a  mistress  by  whom  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  practices  and  designs  of  her  mother,  who  was  one 
of  the  suspected  witches,  leagued  with  others  for  the  destruction  of 
Duff.  Donwald  being  informed  of  these  revelations,  examined  i^e 
witch's  daughter,  who  acknowledged  that  what  he  had  been  told 
was  true. 

n<«aAM         [HoL  iL  H.  8.  149/2/59.]    Wherevpon  learning  by  hir  confes- 
sion in  what  house  in  the  towne  it  was  where  they  wrought  their 

1  Inchcolm  (S.  Columba's  Island),  Firth  of  Forth.  Gp.  Macbeth,  I.  ii. 
62-65: 

*'  Sweno,  the  Norwayes  Eins  craues  compoaition ; 
Nor  would  we  deigne  him  Duriall  of  his  men, 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colmes  vnch, 
Ten  thousand  doUais  to  our  genenul  vse." 

s  Op.  Macbeth,  I.  iii  19,  80 : 


^<  Sleepe  shall  neyther  Night  nor  Dav 
Hang  vpon  his  Pent-house  Lid ; "  && 


*  Forres  is  about  half  way  between  Elgin  and  Nairn,  and  not  far  from  the 
Moray  Firth. 
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miBchiefoTis  mysterie,  he  sent  foorth  souldiers  about  the  middest 
of  the  night,  who  breaking  into  the  house,  found  one  of  the  witches 
resting  vpon  a  woodden  broch  an  image  of  wax  at  the  fier,  resem-  ^^JJgj;^ 
bling  in  each  feature  the  kings  person^  made  and  deuised  (as  is  to  ^  '^•^^ 
be  thought)  by  craft  and  art  of  the  diuell :  an  other  of  them  sat 
reciting  certeine  words  of  inchantment,  and  still  basted  the  image 
witii  a  certeine  liquor  yerie  busilie. 

The  souldiers  finding  them  occupied  in  this  wise,  tooke  them  Th«wueh€$ 
togither  with  the  image,  and  led  them  into  the  castell,  where  «"•»»«<• 
being  streictlie  examined  for  what  purpose  they  went  about  such 
manner  of  inchantment,  they  answered,  to  the  end  to  make  away  ^^^ 
the  king:  for  as  the  image  did  waste  afore  the  fire,  so  did  the  <»^^f^-^ 
bodie  of  the  king  breake  foorth  in  sweat     And  as  for  the  words  {^"P^^ 
of  the  inchantment,  they  serued  to  keepe  him  still  waking  from  ^^^?  ^ 
sleepe,  so  that  as  the  wax  euer  melted,  so  did  the  kings  flesh :  by  mi^to^so 
the  which  meanes  it  should  haue  come  to  passe,  that  when  the  ^^^^'^^^ 
wax  was  once  cleane  consumed,  the  death  of  the  king  should 
immediatlie  follow. 

I  now  resume  the  thread  of  Macbeth's  fortunes,  from  the  time 
when,  aooording  to  HoUnshed  {Hoi,  ii.  ff.  S.  I7O/2/45),  a  perpetual 
peace  was  established  with  the  Danes. 

[Ed.  iL  H.  S.  170/2/52.]    Shortlie  after  happened  a  strange  and 
Tucouth  woonder,  which  afterward  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble 
in  the  realme  of  Scotland,  as  ye  shall  after  heare.    It  fortuned 
as  Makbeth  and  Banquho  ioumied  towards  Fores,  where  the  king  ^^ 
then  laie,  they  went  sporting  by  the  waie  togither  without  other  J^**** 
companie,  saue  onelie  themselues,  passing  thorough  the  woods  and  ^^^i^d 
fields^  when  suddenlie  in  the  middest  of  a  laund,^  there  met  them  mkl^cp. 
tiiree  women  in  strange  and  wild  apparell,  resembling  creatures  ^o.]  ' 
of  elder  world,  whome  when  they  attentiuelie  beheld,  woondering 
much  at  the  sight,  the  first  of  them  spake  and  said :  ''All  haile,  ^i^r^ 
**  Makbeth,  thane  of  Glammis  1 "  ^  (for  he  had  latelie  entered  into  ^  «?»«^ 
that  dignitie  and  office  by  the  death  of  his  fother  Sinell).    The  EH^*^ 
second  of  them  said:   "Haile,  Makbeth,  thane  of  Cawdei^l"    •^"'^ 

*  **  Medio  repente  campo  "  (Boece,  p^49/42). 

*  QlamiB  is  five  and  a  naif  miles  STW.  01  Forfar.— BofiMometD. 

'  Cawdor  Castle  is  five  and  a  half  miles  S.W.  of  Nairn.— Bor^Aofometi^. 
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But  the  third  said:    ''AU  haile,  Makbeth,  that  heereafter  ahalt 
«be  king  of  Scotlandr^ 

Then  Banquho :  "  What  manner  of  women  "  (siuth  he) ''  are  yon, 

"that  seeme  so  little  fanonrable  ynto  me,  whereas  to  my  fdlow 

''heere,  besides  high  offices,  ye  assigne  also  the  kingdome,  appoint- 

''  ing  foorth  nothing  for  me  at  all  ? "    '"Tes"  (saith  the  first  of  them) 

"we  promise  greater  benefits  vnto  thee,  than  vnto  him,  for  he 

"shall  reigne  in  deed,  but  with  an  ynluckie  end:  neither  shall 

"  he  leaue  anie  issue  behind  him  to  succeed  in  his  place,  where 

"contrarilie  thou  in  deed  shalt  not  reigne  at  all,  but  oi  thee  those 

"  shall  be  bcmie  which  shall  goueme  the  Scotish  kingdome  by  long 

"order  of  continuall  descent."    Herewith  the   foresaid  wcnnen 

^^^JJ*y  to     vanished  immediatlie  out  of  their  sight.    This  was  reputed  at 

the  first  but  some  yaine  fantasticall  illusion  by  Mackbeth  and 

Banquho,  insomuch  that  Banquho  would  call  Mackbeth  in  iest, 

^0  ^e^  ^^  ^^  Scotland ;  and  Mackbeth  againe  would  call  him  in  sport 

^l^d.]     likewise,  the  fother  of  manie  kings.    But  afterwards  the  common 

^Sfof      opinion  was,  that  these  women  were  either  the  weird  sisters,  that 

[Tiie  women'  is  (as  yc  would  Say)  the  goddesses  of  destinie,  or  else  some 

gJ^M^  «*  nymphs  or  feiries,  indued  with  knowledge  of  prophesie  by  their 

^^  ^    necromanticall  science,  bicause  euerie  thing  came  to  passe  as  they 

had  spoken.    For  shortlie  after^  the  thane  of  Cawder  being  con- 

denmed  at  Fores  of  treason  against  the  king  committed ;  his  lands, 

linings,  and  offices  were  giuen  of  the  kings  liberalitie  to  MackbetL^ 


Thethaiuqf 
OawUreon- 
dmrntddif 


MacMbtik 
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^  The  following  passase  in  Wyj^iowi  (VI.  xviii.  13-26)  gives  the  earliest 
known  form  of  this  story  (about  1424)  : 

k  nyoht  he  [Macbeth]  thowcht  in  hjs  diemyng, 

Dat  ^^ttand  ne  wes  besyd  l^e  Ejng  [Duncan] 

At  a  Sete  in  hwntyng ;  swd  15 

In-^  his  Leisch  had  Giewhundys  twi. 

He  thowcht,  qohile  he  wes  swd  syttand, 

fie  sawe  thie  Wemen  hj  gangana  ; 

And  )^i  Wemen  |«ai  thowcht  he 

Thre  Werd  Systiys  mist  lyk  to  be.  20 

De  fyrst  he  hard  say  gangand  by, 

"  Lo,  yhpndyr  \>%  Thavne  of  Crwmbawchty  *'  [Cromarty]. 

De  to^ir  Woman  sayd  agayne, 

"  Of  Morave  [Moray]  yhondyre  I  se  J»e  Thayne." 

De  thryd  |?an  sajrd,  « I  se  |)e  Kyng."  25 

All  >is  he  herd  in  hys  dremyng. 
These  thanedoms  were  afterwards  confanred    upon   Macbeth    by  Duncan 
(IL  27,  28).  «  Cp.  Ma^beih,  I.  ii.  68-67 ;  iil  105-116. 
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The  same  night  after,  at  snpper,  Banquho  iested  with  him  and 
said :  ''Now  Abu^kbeih  thou  hast  obteined  those  things  which  the 
''two  fonner  sisters  prophesied,  there  remaineth  onelie  for  thee  to 
"pnrdiase  that  whidi  the  third  said  should  come  to  passe."  Where-  ^l^^j^ 
Tpon  Mackbeth  renolning  the  thing  in  his  mind,  began  eaen  tiien  ^^^^4 
to  deoise  how  he  might  atteine  to  the  kingdome:  bnt  yet  he  ^^"^'''^^ 
thought  with  himselfe  that  he  must  tarie  a  time,  which  should 
aduanoe  him  thereto  (by  the  diuine  prouidence)  as  it  had  come 
to  passe  in  his  former  preferment    But  shortlie  after  it  chanced  Thtdaut^ur 
that  king  Duncane,  hauing  two  sonnes  by  his  wife  which  was  the  jj^^^,„^^ 
daughter  of  Siward  earle  of  Northumberland,  he  made  the  elder  ^f^j^,^ 
of  them,  called  Malcolme,  prince  of  Cumberland,  as  it  were  thereby  pui^  ii 
to  appoint  him  his  successor  in  the  kingdome,  immediatlie  aftw  of  camber- 
his  deoeasse.    Mackbeth  sore  troubled  herewith,  for  that  he  saw  i^^iwth'i 
by  this  means  his  hope  sore  hindered  (where,  by  the  old  lawes  of  J?^***^* 
the  realme,  the  ordinance  was»  that  if  he  that  should  succeed  were  *''^'*''<®^'i 
not  of  able  age  to  take  the  charge  ypon  himselfe,  he  that  was  next 
of  blood  vnto  him  should  be  admitted)  he  began  to  take  counsell 
how  he  might  Tsurpe  the  kingdome  by  force,  hauing  a  iust  quarell  ^1^^ 
BO  to  doo  (as  he  tooke  the  matter)  for  that  Duncane  did  what  in  ^S^tS7ul 
him  lay  to  defraud  him  of  all  maner  of  title  and  daime,  which  /&!S^^ 
he  might  in  time  to  come,  pretend  vnto  the  crowne.^ 

The  woords  of  the  three  weird  sisters  also  (of  whom  before  PropkuiM 
ye  haue  heard)  greatlie  incouraged  him  herevnto^  but  speciallie  his  ^^^j^!^ 
wife  lay  sore  ypon  him  to  attempt  the  thing,  as  she  that  was  verie 
ambitious,  burning  in  ynquendiable  desire  to  beare  the  name  of  J[^^f;^^ 
a  queene.     At  length  di^refore,   communicating  his  purposed  ^'^^ 
intent  with  his  trustie  friends,  amongst  whome  Banquho  was  the  ^j^^J^"^ 


Jhmean* 
[withBtt 
qno'scoi 

at  Enuems,^  or  (as  some  say)  at  Botgosuane,  in  the  sixt  yeare  of  ^^^'^^ 


chiefest,  ypon  confidence  of  their  promised  aid,  he  slue  the  king  ^^^: 


1  Cp.  Macbeth,  I.  iv.  37 ;  48: 

"  King.  .  .  .  We  will  establish  our  Estate  vpon 
Our  eldest)  Malcolme ;  whom  we  name  hereafter, 
The  Prince  of  Cumberland":  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Mach.  [asidel  The  Prince  of  Cumberland !— that  is  a  step 
On  which  I  must  fall  downe,  or  else  o'er-leape, 
For  in  my  way  it  lyes." 

*  "Enuem[e]8"  =  Inverness. 
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MaekMh 
^turptthtke 


Duncanei 
1046.  H.  B. 


his  reigne.  Then  hauing  a  companie  about  him  of  such  as  he  had 
made  priuie  to  his  enterprise,  he  caused  himselfe  to  be  proclamed 
king,  and  foorthwith  went  ynto  Scone,  where  (by  common  consent) 
he  receiued  the  inuesture  of  the  kingdome  according  to  the 
accustomed  maner.^  The  bodie  of  Duncane  was  first  conueied 
▼nto  Elgine,  &  there  buried  in  kinglie  wise;  but  afterwards  it 
was  remoued  and  conueied  ynto  Coknekill,^  and  there  laid  in  a 
sepulture  amongst  his  predecessors,  in  the  jeare  after  the  birth 
of  our  Sauiour,  1046.^ 

On  comparing  the  foregoing  passages  with  the  play,  the  reader  will 
obsenre  how  closely  Shakspere  agrees  with  Holinshed  in  regard  to 
(1)  the  weird  sisters'  apparition  and  predictions;  (2)  the  diect  on 
Macbeth's  mind  of  Malcolm's  recognition  as  Prince  of  Cmnberland, 
or  heir  apparent ;  and  (3)  Lady  Macbeth's  urgency  in  prompting  her 
husband  to  attempt  buncan's  murder.  Siakspere  assumed  that 
Cawdor's  treason — ^the  nature  of  which  is  not  specified  by  Holinshed — 
consisted  in  secretly  aiding  the  Nortn^gians.  Banquo's  fate  could  not 
have  moved  our  pity,  if  the  Chronicles  had  been  followed  in  making 
him  know  of,  perhaps  even  share,  Macbeth's  crime ;  and  adherence  to 
authority  in  this  respect  must  have  caused  Macbeth  to  appear  less 
sinful  by  comparison  with  his  old  associate,  who,  as  Shakspere  repre- 
sents the  matter,  strenuously  resisted  those  "  cursed  thoughts  "  (IL 1. 8) 
which  the  weird  sisters'  -prophecies  had  suggested. 

No  particulars  of  Duncan's  murder  are  given.  For  these  Shakspere 
turned  to  the  murder  of  King  Duff  by  Donwald.  Duff  (as  we  have 
seen)  suffered  from  the  effects  of  witchcraft.  Regaining  his  former 
health  after  the  witches'  charm  had  been  broken,  he  put  to  death  the 
instigators  of  the  sorcery  practised  against  him.  Among  those  thus 
executed  were  some  kinsmen  of  Donwald,  who,  haying  yainly  craved 
their  pardon, 

[HoL  ii  H.  S.  150/1/39.]  conceiued  such  an  inward  malice  towards 
the  king  (though  he  shewed  it  not  outwardlie  at  the  first)  that 


1  Cp.  Macbeih,  II.  iv.  31,  32 : 

«i2oMe.  .  .  .  Then  tis  most  like 
The  Soueraignly  will  fall  vpon  Macbeth. 

M(ied.    He  is  already  nam'd,  and  gone  to  S^Olie 
To  be  inuested."  \ 

«  lona.    Cp.  Macbethy  II.  iv.  32-36 : 

"  Boaae.    Where  is  Duncan's  body  1 

Macd.    Carried  to  Colmekill, 
The  Sacred  Store-house  of  his  Predecessors 
And  Qoaidian  of  their  Bones." 


*  n[ectorl  B[oece'8]  date  is  wrong. 
{PerUt,  V.  557). 


Duncan  was  slain  in  1040. — M.  ScoUub 
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tiie  same  contiuued  still  boiling  in  his  Btomach,  and  ceased  not,  i>cnwad 
till   through  setting  on  of  his  wife,  and  in  reuenge  of  such  ^^'^^^ 
Tnthankefnlnesse,  hee  found  meanes  to  murther  the  king  within  ^^• 
the  foresaid  castell  of  Fores  where  he  vsed  to  soioume.    For  the 
king  being  in  that  countrie,  was  accustomed  to  lie  most  commonlie 
within  the  same  castell,  hauing  a  speciall  trust  in  Donwald,  as 
a  man  whom  he  neuer  suspected. 

But  Donwald,  not  forgetting  the  reproch  which  his  linage  had 
Busteined  by  the  execution  of  those  his  kinsmen,  whome  the  king 
for  a  spectacle  to  the  people  had  caused  to  be  hanged,  could  not 
but  shew  manifest  tokens  of  great  griefe  at  home  amongst  his 
fiEunilie:  which  his  wife  perceiuing,  ceassed  not  to  trauell  with  ^^^. 
him,  till  she  vnderstood  what  the  cause  was  of  his  displeasure.  J^^  o^T 
Which  at  length  when  she  had  learned  by  his  owne  relation,  she  ^^' 
as  one  that  bare  no  lesse  malice  in  hir  heart  towards  the  king,  for 
the  like  cause  on  hir  behalfe,  than  hir  husband  did  for  his  friends, 
counselled  him  (sith  the  king  oftentimes  ysed  to  lodge  in  his  rsheshowod 
house  without  anie  gard  about  him,  other  than  the  garrison  of  the  ^^^^ 
castell,  which  was  wholie  at  his  commandement)  to  make  him  ^{^^. 
awaie,  and  shewed  him  the  meanes  wherby  he  might  soonest  Q^ej""^^ 
accomplish  it. 

Donwald  thus  being  the  more  kindled  in  wrath  by  the  words  ^^"I^HSHai 
of  his  wife,  determined  to  follow  hir  aduise  in  the  execution  of  •*'^''"^**^ 
so  heinous  an  act    Whervpon  deuising  with  himselfe  for  a  while, 
which  way  hee  might  best  accomplish  his  curssed  intent,  at  length 
gat  opportunitie,  and  sped  his  purpose  as  followeth.     It  chanced 
that  the  king  ypon  the  daie  before  he  purposed  to  depart  foorth 
of  the  castell,  was  long  in  his  oratorio  at  his  praiers,  and  there  g^^^ 
continued  till  it  was  late  in  the  night     At  the  last,  comming  ^^^ 
foorth,  he  called  such  afore  him  as  had  faithfuUie  serued  him  ^^dute^ 
in  pursute  and  apprehension  of  the  rebels,  and  giuing  them  heartie  pm7«n.] 
tiianks,  he  bestowed  sundrie  honorable  gifts  amongst  them,  of  the  2%<u>v 
which  number  Donwald  was  one,  as  he  that  had  beene  euer  Ai«t<f*- 
accounted  a  most  faithfull  seruant  to  the  king. 

At  length,  hauing  talked  with  them  a  long  time,  he  got  him  ^^*J^ 
into  his  priuie  chamber,  onelie  with  two  of  his  chamberlains,  who 
hauing  brought  him  to  bed,  came  foorth  againe,  and  then  fell  to 
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BUdunam^  bankottuig  with  Donwald  and  his  wife,  who  had  prepared  diuerse 

haniuHng.    dolicate  dishes,  and  sundrie  sorts  of  drinks  for  their  reare  supper 

or  collation,  wherat  thej  sate  yp  so  long,  till  they  had  diu^d 

tiieir  stomachs  with  such  full  gorges,  that  t^eir  heads  were  no 

sooner  got  to  the  pillow,  but  asleepe  they  were  so  ftist,  that  a  man 

might  haue  remooued  the  diamber  oner  them,  sooner  than  to  haue 

awaked  them  out  of  their  droonken  sleepe. 

ly  hSf^         ^^^  Donwald,  though  he  abhorred  ike  act  greatlie  in  heart, 

n^foorof  7^  through  instigation  of  his  wife  hee  called  foure  of  his  seruimts 

to<^S^!!!tt^  Tuto  him  (whome  he  had  made  priuie  to  his  wicked  intent  before, 

and  framed  to  his  purpose  with  large  ^fts)  and  now  declaring 

Tuto  them,  after  what  sort  they  should  worke  the  feat,  they  gladlie 

obeied  his  instructions,  &  speedilie  going  about  the  murther, 

tiiey  enter  the  chamber  (in  which  the  king  laie)  a  little  before 

^tSSTwlf  cocks  crow,  where  they  seoretlie  cut  his  tiirote  as  he  lay  sleeping, 

S^^J^       without  anie  buskling  ^  at  all :  and  immediatlie  by  a  posteme  gate 

they  caried  foorth  the  dead  bodie  into  the  fields,  and  throwii^  it 

Tpon  an  horsse  tiiere  prouided  readie  for  that  purpose,  they  conuey 

it  Tuto  a  place,  about  two  miles  distant  from  tiie  castell,  where 

tiiey  staled,  and  gat  certeine  labourers  to  helpe  them  to  tume  the 

course  of  a  little  riuer  running  through  the  fields  there,  and 

Tu^hit  digging  a  deepe  hole  in  the  chanell,  they  burie  the  bodie  in  the 

same,  ramming  it  vp  witii  stones  and  grauell  so  doselie,  that 

setting  the  water  in  the  right  course  againe,  no  man  could  peroeiue 

that  Miie  thing  had  beene  newlie  d^ged  there.    This  they  did  by 

order  appointed  them  by  Donwald  as  is  reported,  for  that  the 

bodie  should  not  be  found,  &  by  bleeding  (when  Donwald  should 

be  present)  declare  him  to  be  guiltie  of  the  murther.    IT  For  such 

an  opinion  men  haue,  that  the  dead  corps  of  anie  man  being 

fskine,  will  bleed  abundantlie  if  the  murtherer  be  present.     But 

for  what  consideration  soeuer  they  buried  him  there,  they  had  no 

Tkepoort      sooncr  fiuishcd  the  worke,  but  that  they  slue  them  whose  helpe 

•<«<>^         they  Tsed  herein,  and  streightwaies  thereTpon  fled  into  Orknie. 

k^'^^ie^f        Donwald,  about  the  time  that  the  murther  was  in  dooing,  got 

^aSSSl^    him  amongst  them  that  kept  the  watch,  and  so  continued  in 

^  Bustling,  noise.    "  Nollo  prope  strepitu  '^  (Boece^  222/40). 
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companie  with  them  all  the  residue  oi  the  night  But  in  the 
morning  when  the  noise  was  raised  in  the  kings  chamber  how  the 
king  was  slaine,  his  bodie  conueied  awaie,  and  the  bed  all  beraied 
with  blond;  he  with  the  watch  ran  thither,  as  though  he  had 
knowne  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  breaking  into  the  chamber, 
and  finding  cakes  of  bloud  in  the  bed,  and  on  the  floore  about  the  f^^^ 
sides  of  it,  he  foorthwith  slue  the  chamberleins,  as  guiltie  of  that  {l^b^mT 


heinous  murther,  and  tiien  like  a  mad  man  running  to  and  fro,  he  So^^rSI 
ransacked  euerie  comer  within  the  castell,  as  though  it  had  beene  theking't 
to  haue  scene  if  he  might  haue  found  either  the  bodie,  or  anie  ^^^^^ 


of  the  murtherers  hid  in  mie  priuie  place :  but  at  length  comndng  J^^  ^i^ 
to  the  posteme  gate,  and  finding  it  open,  he  burdened   the  >^^>^i> 
chamberleins^  whome  he  had  slaine,  with  all  the  &ult,  they  hauing 
the  keies  of  the  gates  committed  to  their  keeping  all  the  nighty 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be  otherwise  (said  he)  but  that  they 
were  of  counsell  in  committing  of  that  most  detestable  murther. 

Finallie,  mch  was  hk  oner  earnest  diligence  in  the  seuere  ^^ 
inquisition  and  triall  of  the  ofTendors  heerein,  that  some  of  the  H^!^ 
lords  b^^an  to  mislike  the  matter,  and  to  smell  foorth  shrewd 
tokens,  that  he  should  not  be  altogither  cleare  himselfe.  But  for 
so  mu(^  as  they  were  in  tiiat  countrie,  where  he  had  the  whole 
rule,  what  by  reason  of  his  friends  and  authcnritie  together,  they 
doubted  to  ytter  what  they  thought,  till  time  and  jdace  should 
better  seme  therevnto,  and  heere  ypon  got  them  awaie  euerie  man 
to  his  home. 

The  ciroumstances  of  Duff's  murder,  related  above,  have  their  dra- 
matic parallels  in  (1)  Duncan's  presence  as  a  guest  in  Macbeth's  castle ; 
(2)  the  part  taken  by  Lady  Macbeth  in  urging  and  planning  the 
murder ;  (3)  the  drunken  sleep  of  Duncan's  chamberlains  on  the  night 
of  the  murder ;  (4)  Macbeth's  precautionary  slaughter  of  the  chamber- 
lains; (5)  the  suspicion  caused  by  his  over-acted  horror  when  the 
murder  wias  diseovered. 

We  have  seen  how,  in  Cymbdmey  Shakspere  used  a  tradition  of  the 
three  Hays'  prowess  at  the  battle  of  Loncart,  fought  in  the  reign  of 
Kenneth  IIL,  King  of  Soots.  A  story  told  of  this  Kenneth  furnished, 
it  has  been  oonjectnred,^  a  hint  for  some  words  of  Macbeth  (II.  ii.  36 ; 
41 — 43),  uttered  in  the  first  agony  of  remorse  for  Duncan's  murder : 

^  By  Dr.  Fomess.    See  bis  variorum  Macbeth,  p.  359. 
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Me  thought  I  heard  a  voyoe  crj,  "  Sleep  no  more ! "  .  .  . 
Still  it  <sry*d  "  Sleepe  no  more ! "  to  all  the  House : 
"  Glamis  hath  murther'd  Sleepe,  and  therefore  Cawdor 
"  ShaU  sleepe  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sleepe  no  more  1 " 

In  order  to  obtain  his  son's  succession  Kenneth  had  secretly 
poisoned  his  nephew  Malcolm, — son  of  the  late  King  Duff, — ^who,  by 
Scottish  law,  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  Kenneth  ruled  well ; 
and  his  sole  guilty  deed  remained  undiscovered. 


Zu^%u  i^ol.  IL  H.  S,  158/1/9.]  Thus  might  he  seeme  happie  to  all 
^^f^**^^*^^  man,  hauing  the  loue  both  of  his  lords  and  commons :  but  yet 
to  himselfe  he  seemed  most  ynhappie,  as  he  that  could  not  but 
still  liue  in  continuall  feare,  least  his  wicked  practise  concerning 
the  deatii  of  Malcolme  Duffe  should  come  to  light  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.  For  so  commeth  it  to  passe,  that  such  as  are 
pricked  in  conscience  for  uiie  secret  offense  committed,  haue  euer 
an  ynquiet  mind.  And  (as  the  fome  goeth)  it  chanced  that  a 
A  vout  "^^^^  "^^  heard  as  he  was  in  bed  in  the  night  time  to  take  his 
iSkkS,  rest,  Tttering  ynto  him  these  or  the  like  woords  in  effect :  "  Thinke 
'*  not  Kenneth  that  the  wicked  slaughter  of  Malcolme  Duffe'  by 
''thee  contriued,  is  kept  secret  from  the  knowledge  of  the  etemall 
''Ood :  thou  art  he  that  didst  conspire  the  innocents  death,  enter- 
'' prising  by  traitorous  meanes  to  doo  that  to  thy  neighbour,  which 
''thou  wouldest  haue  reuenged  by  cruell  punishment  in  anie  of 
"thy  subiects,  if  it  had  beene  offered  to  thy  selfe.  It  shall  there- 
"fore  come  to  passe,  that  both  thou  thy  selfe,  and  thy  issue, 
"through  the  iust  vengeance  of  almightie  Ood,  shall  suffer 
"  woorthie  punishment^  to  the  infiunie  of  thy  house  and  familie 
"for  euermore.  For  euen  at  this  present  are  there  in  hand  secret 
"practises  to  dispatch  both  thee  and  thy  issue  out  of  the  waie, 
"that  other  maie  inioy  this  kingdome  which  thou  doost  indeuour 
rAfterhetr-    ''to  assuTO  vuto  thine  issue.** 

^tito  The  king  with  this  voice  being  striken  into  great  dread  and 

^^i«M    terror,  passed  that  night  without  anie  sleepe  comming  in  his  eies. 

All  now  leave  the  stage  except  Dimcan's  sons,  Malcolm  and 
Donalbain,  who,  after  a  brief  colloquy,  resolve  to  fly  from  Scotland 
(n.  iiL  141—152).     Holinshed  says  that 

[Hoi  ii  H.  S.  171/1/73.]    Malcolme  Cammore  and  Donald 
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Bane  the  sons  of  king  Duncane,  for  feare  of  their  lines  (which  Maxcume 
they  might  well  know  that  Mackbeth  would  seeke  to  bring  to  ^^^^^i^^ 
end  for  his  more  sure  confirmation  in  the  estate)  fled  into  Cumber-  mUmISI^ 


land,  where  Malcolme  remained,  till  time  that  saint  Edward  the  r«0ci««i^ 
Sonne  of  Ethelred  recouered  the  dominion  of  England  from  the  ^fBngkmd. 
Danish  power,  the  which  Edward  receiued  Malcolme  by  way  of 
most   friendlie  enterteinment :    but    Donald    passed    oner    into 
Ireland,  where  he  was  tenderlie  cherished  by  the  king  of  that 
hmd.^ 

Act  n.  sc  iy. — Boss  and  an  old  man  enter  and  talk  of  certain 
portents  connected  with  Duncan's  mnrder  (1 — 20).  Similar  occurrences 
attended  the  murder  of  Duff,  as  my  next  excerpt  shows. 

[HoL  ii  H.  8.  I6I/1/12.]     For  the  space  of  six  moneths  2;g*»« 
togither,    after   this    heinous    murther    thus    committed,    there  ^^Sd!^ 
appeered  no  sunne  by  day,  nor  moone  by  night  in  anie  part  of  ^o^ 
the  reahne,  but  still  was  the  side  couered  with  continuall  clouds,  S^*"^**^ 
and  sometimes  such  outragious  winds  ^  arose,  with  lightenings 
and  tempests,  that  the  people  were  in  great  feare  of  present 
destruction.  .  .  . 

[HoL  ii  H.  S.  152/1/9.]     Monstrous  sights  also  that  were 
scene  within  the  Scotish  kingdome  that  yeere  were  these :  horsses  S^^iJUS* 
in  Louthian,  being  of  singular  beautie  and  swiftnesse,  did  eate  ^*^ 
their   owne    flesh,   and    would    in    no   wise  taste    anie   other 
meate.  .  .  .     There   was  a  sparhawke    also    strangled    by   an  iJS!^i^ 
owle.    Neither  was  it  anie  lesse  woonder  that  the  sunne,  as  ^ 
before  is  said,  was  continuallie  couered  with  clouds  for  six  moneths 

^  Malcolm  says :  '^  lie  to  England.*'    Donalbain  determines  otherwise : 

*'To  Ireland,  I ;  our  sepeiated  fortune 
Shall  keepe  vs  both  the  safer :  where  we  aie, 
There's  dagsers  in  men's  Smiles :  the  neere  in  blood, 
The  neererDloody.** 

II.  iii  143-147.  By  '< England"  and  "Ireland''  the  kings  of  those  countries 
are,  I  suppose,  meant  Shakspere  several  times  uses  *'  Ei^land  "  in  this  sense : 
see,  for  example,  Macbdh^  IW\  iii  43,  and  JoJin,  III.  iv.  8. 

^  Compare  what  Lennox  says  (IL  iii.  59,  60),  just  before  Duncan's  murder 
is  discovered: 

*•  The  Ni^ht  ha's  been  vnruly :  where  we  lay, 
Our  Chimneys  were  blowne  downe  '';.•. 
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MakbeOii 


space.    Bnt  all  men  vnderstood  tibat  the  abhominable  morther  of 
king  Dofie  was  the  cause  heereo£  .  .  .^ 

Two  months — the  utmost  dramatic  time,  including  intervals,^  which 
can  fairly  be  assigned  to  this  play — ^left  Shakspere  no  room  to  set  forth 
Duncan's  murderer  as  other  than  a  graceless  tyrant,  led  rapidly  on 
from  crime  to  crime.  But  the  following  passages  witness  that  ten  of 
the  serenteen  years  of  Macbeth's  reign  were  distinguished  by  a  just 
though  rigorous  govemm^it,  harmful  to  none  save  lawbreakers  and 
oppressors  of  the  weak. 

[Hd.  il  H.  8.  171/2/9.]  Mackbeth,  afier  the  departure  thus 
of  Duncanes  sonnes,  ysed  great  liberalitie  towards  the  nobles  of 
the  realme,  thereby  to  win  their  fauour,  and  when  he  saw  that  no 
man  went  about  to  trouble  him,  he  set  his  whole  intention  to 
mainteine  iustice,  and  to  punish  all  enormities  and  abuses,  which 
had  chanced  through  the  feeble  and  slouthfiiU  administration  of 
Duncane.  .  .  .  Mackbeth  shewing  himselfe  thus  a  most  diligent 
punisher  of  all  iniuries  and  wrongs  attempted  by  anie  disordered 
persons  within  his  realme,  was  accounted  the  sure  defense  and 
buckler  of  innocent  people ;  and  hereto  he  also  applied  his  whole 
indeuor,  to  cause  yoong  men  to  exercise  themselues  in  vertuous 
manors,  and  men  of  the  church  to  attend  their  diuine  seruice 
according  to  their  yocations.  .  .  . 

To  be  briefe,  such  were  the  woorthie  dooings  and  princelie  acts 
of  this  Mackbeth  in  the  administration  of  the  realme,  that  if  he 
had  atteined  thereynto  by  rightfiill  means^  and  continued  in 
yprightnesse  of  iustice  as  he  b^an,  till  the  end  of  hia  reigne, 
he  might  well  haue  beene  numbred  amongest  the  most  noble 
princes  that  anie  where  had  reigned.  He  made  muiie  holesome 
laws  and  statutes  for  the  publike  weale  ot  hia  snbiects.  .  .  • 

These  and  the  like  commendable  lawea^  Makbeth  caused  to 
be  put  as  then  in  Tse,  goueming  the  realme  for  the  space  of  ten 
yeares  in  equall  iustice. 

^  An  account  of  the  execution  of  DufiPs  murderers  is  followed  hy  these 
words :  "  This  dreadful]  end  had  Donwald  and  his  wife,  hefore  he  saw  anie 
sunne  after  the  murther  was  committed,  and  that  hy  the  appointment  of  the 
most  righteous  Qod,  the  creator  of  that  heauenliepumet  and  all  other  thinffs, 
who  s^ereth  no  crime  to  be  vnreuenged.*— JJoi.  ii  H,  8.  I5I/2/43.  Op. 
Macbeth,  IL  iv.  5-7. 

«  T'A.,  207,  208. 

'  Qiven  in  Hoi,  iL  H,  S.  pp.  171, 172,  under  this  heading:  '*Lawes  made 
by  king  Makbeth  set  /  foorth  according  to  Hector  /  Boetius.'' 
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Act  IIL  80.  iii — ^Theee  words  conclude  all  that  is  recorded  in 
MacbeUi's  praise;  and  we  then  enter  upon  the  second  period  of  his 
reign,  which  is  said  to  have  begun  ^*  shortlie  after "  the  close  of  his 
ten  years  of  good  rule. 

[Ed.  iL  H.  S.  172/2/24.]    But  this  was  but  a  oounterfet  zeale 
of  equitie  shewed  by  him,  partlie  against  his  naturall  inclination, 
to  purchase  thereby  the  &uour  of  the  people.    Shortlie  after,  he 
b^^an  to  shew  what  he  was,  in  stead  of  equitie  practising  crueltie. 
For  the  pricke  of  conscience  (as  it  chanceth  euer  in  tyrants,  and  MiMtou 
such  as  atteine  to  anie  estate  by  ynrighteous  means)  caused  him  com^chm. 
euer  io  feare,  least  he  should  be  serued  of  the  same  cup,  as  he 
had  ministred  to  his  predecessor.     The  woords  also  of  the  three  rnewmem- 
weird  sisters  would  not  out  of  his  mind,  which  as  they  promised  ^ST^Ji^of 
him  the  kingdome,  so  likewise  did  they  promise  it  at  liie  same  ^T^ff^ 
time  Tuto  the  posteritie  of  Banquho.    He  willed  therefore  the 
same  Banquho,  with  his  sonne  named  Fleance,  to  come  to  a  supper 
that  he  had  prepared  for  them ;  which  was  in  deed,  as  he  had  ^JS^,;^* 
deuised,  present  death  at  the  hands  ^  certeine  murderers,  whom  ^SSSS!* 


he  hired  to  execute  that  deed ;  appointing  them  to  meete  with  the  i  Fieuoe]. 

same  Banquho  and  his  sonne  without  the  palace,  as  they  returned  ^o*^°^^>^ 

to  their  lodgings,  and  there  to  slea  them,  so  that  he  would  not  J^^^ 

haue  his  house  slandered,  but  that  in  time  to  come  he  might  cleare  Sf^Sil^ 

himselfe,  if  anie  thing  were  laid  to  his  charge  ypon  anie  suspicion  luobJih 

that  might  arise.^  ^ognut- 

It  chanced  yet.  by  the  benefit  of  the  darke  night,  that,  though  ^,„,^,^^ 

the  fitther  were  slaine,  the  sonne  yet,  by  the  helpe  of  almightie  God  j^^Si^* 

reseruing  him  to  better  fortune,  escaped  that  danger ;  and  after-  ^'^^^^'''^ 
wards  hauing  some  inkeling  (by  the  admonition  of  some  friends 
which  he  had  in  the  court)  how  his  life  was  sought  no  lesse  than 
his  £Eithers,  who  was  slaine  not  by  chancemedlie  (as  by  the  handling 
of  the  matter  Makbeth  woould  haue  had  it  to  appeare)  but  euen 

Tpon  a  prepensed  deuise:  whereypon  to  auoid  further  perill  he  2SS3L»* 

fled  mto  Wales.  STipSli 

1  Macbeth  tells  the  men  (IIL  i  131-133),  who  had  undertaken  to  alay 
Banquo  and  Fleance,  that  the  murder 

^  must  be  done  to-Kight, 
And  something  from  the  Pallaee ;  alwayes  thought, 
That  I  require  a  ckaTenesse'*:  .  .  . 

B 
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When  the  guests  have  retired  from  the  sapper  to  which  Banquo 
had  been  invited,  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  converse  (III.  iv. 
128-130) : 

Macb.    How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his  person 
At  our  great  bidding  1 

Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  him,  Sir  % 

Mad>.    I  heare  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  wiU  send  :  .  .  • 

Act  IIL  sc.  vi^ —  Lennox  enquires  the  issue  of  Macbeth's  summons 
<U.  4043):  <<Sent  he  to  Macduff  1"  And  the  Lord,  with  whom 
Lennox  talks,  replies : 

He  did :  and  with  an  absolute  ''  Sir,  not  I," 
The  dowdy  Messenger  tumes  me  his  backe, 
And  hums,  as  who  should  say,  "  Tou'l  rue  the  time 
*^  That  clogges  me  with  this  Answer." 

Macduff's  refusal  to  personally  superintend  the  building  of  Dunsinane 
Castle  may  be  held  to  stand  for  the  affront  which  the  dramatic 
Macbeth  receives  from  the  answer  brought  him  by  his  '^clowdy 
Messenger."  This  is  the  sole  point  of  comparison  with  the  following 
excerpt. 

[Hoi  ii.  H.  S.  174/1/26.]  But  to  retume  vnto  Makbeth,  in 
continuing  the  historie,  and  to  begin  where  I  left,  ye  shall  vnder- 
stand  that^  afiter  the  contriued  slaughter  of  Banqoho,  nothing 
prospered  with  the  foresaid  Makbeth:  for  in  maner  euerie  man 
b^an  to  doubt  his  owne  life,  and  durst  vnneth  appeare  in  the 
kings  presence ;  and  euen  as  there  were  manie  that  stood  in  feare 
of  him,  so  likewise  stood  he  in  feare  of  manie,  in  such  sort  that  he 
b^an  to  make  those  awaie  by  one  surmized  cauillation  or  other, 
whome  he  thought  most  able  to  worke  him  anie  displeasure. 

At  length  he  found  such  sweetnesse  by  putting  his  nobles  thus 
to  death,  that  his  earnest  thirst  after  bloud  in  this  behalfe  might 
in  no  wise  be  satisfied :  for  ye  must  consider  he  wan  double  profit 
(as  hee  thought)  hereby :  for  first  they  were  rid  out  of  the  way 
whome  he  feared,  and  then  againe  his  coffers  were  inriched  by 
their  goods  which  were  forfeited  to  his  vse,  whereby  he  might 
better  mainteine  a  gard  of  armed  men  about  him  to  defend  his 
person  from  iniurie  of  them  whom  he  had  in  anie  suspicion. 
Further,  to  the  end  he  might  the  more  cruellie  oppresse  his 
subiects  with  all  tyrantlike  wrongs,  he  builded  a  strong  castell 

1  Ab  to  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  time  of  this  scene,  see  T-A,^  205. 
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6n  the  top  of  an  hie  hill  called  DanBinane,  situate  in  Gowrie,  ten  ^^Jjjjjj^*-^ 
miles  from  Perth,  on  such  a  proud  height,  that,  standing  there  ^^^^^ 
aloft,  a  man  might  behold  well  neere  all  the  countries  of  Angus, 
Fife,  Stennond,  and  Emedale,^  as  it  were  lieng  yndemeath  him* 
This  castell,  then,  being  founded  on  the  top  of  that  high  hill,  put 
the  realme  to  great  charges  before  it  was  finished,  for  all  the 
stuffe  necessarie  to  the  building  could  not  be  brought  yp  without  [Macbeth 
much  toile  and  businesse.    But  Makbeth,  being  once  determined  ^^ 
to  haue  the  worke  go  forward,  caused  the  thanes  of  each  shire  ^d^«?^ 
within  the  realme,  to  come  and  helpe  towards  that  building,  each  ^ft£^^^^^ 
man  his  course  about 

At  the  last,  when  the  tume  fell  vnto  Makduffe,  thane  of  Fife,  to  ^<^^^^ 
build  his  part,  he  sent  workemen  with  all  needfidl  prouision,  and  ^^^^' 
commanded  them  to  shew  such  diligence  in  euerie  behalfe,  that  no  ^^Tu^- 
occasion  might  bee  giuen  for  the  king  to  find  fault  with  him,  in  Seki^lSr^ 
that  he  came  not  himselfe  as  other  had  doone,  which  he  refused  wooidseiie 

him.] 

to  doo,  for  doubt  least  the  king,  bearing  him  (as  he  partlie  ynder* 
stood)  no  great  good  will,  would  laie  yiolent  hands  ypon  him,  as 
he  had  doone  ypon  diuerse  other.  Shortlie  after,  Makbeth 
comming  to  behold  how  the  worke  went  forward,  and  bicause 
he  found  not  Makdu£fe  there,  he  was  sore  offended,  and  said :  ->J»*i^i«,^ 

<^tnata  with 

"  I  perceiue  this  man  will  neuer  obeie  my  commandements,  till  he  -■"■wh^ 
**  be  ridden  with  a  snaffle ;  but  I  shall  prouide  well  inough  for  him.*' 

Act  rV.  so,  1. — ^In  the  columns  immediately  preceding  the  excerpt 
which  hegins  with  the  words  "  But  to  retume,*'  Shakspere  would  find 
*Jam6S  YI.'s  descent  traced  from  Banquo.^  Part  of  this  genealogy 
may  have  suggested  the  stage  direction,  "A  shew  of  eight  Kings" 
(lY.  i.  111).  Banqno's  chief  descendants,  in  successive  generations, 
were :  Fleance ;  "Walter,  "  who  was  made  lord  steward  of  Scotland  " ; 
Alan ;  Alexander ;  John ;  and  Walter,  who  "  maried  Margerie  Bruce 
daughter  to  king  Bobert  Bruce,  by  whome  he  had  issue  king  Bobert  the 
second."  The  lineal  successors  of  Bobert  11. — ^first  of  the  Stewards 
who  wore  the  crown,  and  .first  in  the  ^^  shew  of  eight  Kings  ** — were  : 
Bobert  III.  (2) ;  James  I.  (3) ;  James  n.  (4)  ;  James  IIL  (5) ;  James 
IV.  (6) ;  James  V.  (7) ;  Mary ;  and  James  "VI.  (8),  who,  ere  this  play 
was  acted,  had  become  the  first  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

^  ''Stermond  and  Emedale''  are  Stormont  and  Strathem,  districts  of 
Perthshire. 

>  This  descent  is  fictitions.  Chalmers  (Cdledoniay  i  572-574)  has  deduced 
the  Fitz- Alans  and  the  Stewards  from  a  common  ancestor,  Alan,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  our  Heniy  L 
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Angered  by  the  Thane  of  Fife's  refuod  to  assiat  pereonallj  at  the 
building  of  Dunsinane  CastlOi  Macbeth  could  not 

[Hoi  ii  JET.  iSf.  174/2/4.]  afterwards  abide  to  looke  ypon  the 
said  MakduffOy  either  for  that  he  thought  his  puissance  ouer  great; 
either  else  fcnr  that  he  had  learned  of  certeine  wizzards,  in  whose 
words  he  put  great  confidence,  (for  that  the  prophesie  bad  hap- 
pened SO  rights  which  the  three  fmes  or  weird  sisters  had  declared 
vnto  him,)  how  thai  he  ought  to  take  heed  of  Makduffe,  who  in 
time  to  oome  should  seeke  to  destroie  him. 

And  saerlie  hdrevpon  had  he  put  Makdu£fe  to  death,  but  that 

a  certeine  witch,  whome  bee  had  in  great  trusty  had  told  that  he 

should  neuer  be  slaine  with  man  borne  of  anie  woman,  nor  van- 

quished  till  the  wood  of  Bemane  came  to  the  castell  of  Dunsinane^ 

By  this  prophesie  Makbeth  put  all  feare  out  of  his  heart,  supposing 

he  might  doo  what  he  would,  without  anie  feare  to  be  punished 

for  the  same,  for  by  tiie  one  prophesie  he  beleeued  it  was  ynpos- 

sible  for  anie  man  to  yanquish  him,  and  by  the  other  ynpossible  to 

ska  him.    This  yaine  hope  caused  him  to  doo  manie  outragious 

tilings,  to  the  greeuous  oppression  of  his  subiects.    At  length 

Makdu£fe,  to  auoid  perill  of  life,  purposed  with  himselfe  to  passe 

into  England,  to  procure  Malcolme  Cammore  to  ckime  the  crowne 

of  Scotland.    But  this  was  not  so  secretlie  deuised  by  Makduflfe, 

but  that  Makbeth  had  knowledge  giuen  him  thereof:  for  kings  (as 

is  said)  haue  sharpe  sight  like  ynto  Lynx,  and  long  ears  like  vnto 

Midas.    For  Makbeth  had,  in  euerie  noble  mans  house,  one  edie 

fellow  ot  other  in  fee  with  him,  to  reueide  all  that  was  said  or 

doone  within  the  same,  by  which  slight  he  oppressed  the  most  part 

of  the  nobles  of  his  realme.^ 

Act  lY.  sc.  ii. — ^Macduff^d  flight  to  Snsland  is  reported  to  Lennox 
by  a  Lord,  who  enters  in  a  previoud  scene  (III.  vi.  29-^1).  As  soon  as 
the  witches  vanish,  Macbeth  hears  the  same  news  from  Lennox,  and 
thereupon  forms  this  resolve  (IV.  i.  150-153)  : 

The  Oastle  of  Macduff,  I  will  snrprise ; 
Seize  vpon  Fife ;  giue  to  th'  edge  o'  th'  Sword 
TTift  Wife,  his  Babes,  and  all  vnfortunate  Soules 
That  trace  him  in  his  line. 

1  C5p.  M(U^ik,  III.  iv.  131, 132 : 

*<Thexe'0  not  a  one  of  them  bat  in  his  house 
I  keepe  a  Seruant  Feed." 
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On  comparing  ihe  following  passage  with  Aet  IV.  so.  ii  U.  80-85» 
it  will  be  noticed  that  Sbakspere  did  not  allow  Macbeth  to  personally 
direct  the  slaughter. 

[Hoi.  a  -ff.  S.  174/2/37.]    Immediattie  then,  being  aduertised  gS^ 


whereabout  Makduffe  went^  he  came  hastily  with  a  great  power  casue^b't 
into  Fife,  and  focnrthwith  besi^ed  the  castell  where  Makduffe  ^thout 
dwelled*  trusting  to  haue  found  him  therein.    They  that  kept  the 
house,  without  anie  resistance  opened  the  gates,  and  suffered  him 
to  enter,  mistrusting  none  euilL    But  neuerthelesse  Makbeth  most  ^o''^  ^ 
oraeUie  caused  the  wife  and  children  of  Makduffe,  with  all  other  ^^^[^ 
whom  he  found  in  that  castell,  to  be  slaine.    ALso  he  confiscated  ^"^^ 
the  goods  of  Makduffe,  proolamed  him  traitor,  and  confined  him 
out  of  all  the  parts  of  his  realme ;  but  Makduffe  was  alreadie  ^S^^inut 
escaped  out  oi  danger,  and  gotten  into  England  Tnto  Malcolme  ^HSlT^ 
Oammore,  to  trie  what  purchase  hee  might  make  by  meims  of  his  ommmt. 
support^  to  reuenge  the  slaughter  so  cruellie  executed  on  his  wife^ 
his  children,  and  other  firiends. 

Act  TV.  sc.  iii — The  dialogue  which  sneceeds  the  account  (quoted 
below)  of  MacdufPs  meeting  with  MalooUn  is  freely  paraphrased  in  this 
scene.  In  Holinshed  the  dialogue  contains  four  clauses,  namely; 
Malcolm's  confessions  of  (1)  incontinence,  (2)  avarice,  (3)  faithlessness, 
^-each  dause  including  Macduff's  answers, — and  (4)  Malcolm's  dis- 
avowal of  his  self-detraction.  With  these  clauses  compare  the  lines 
in  Act  lY.  sc  iiL,  indicated  by  the  following  references  :  (1)  U.  57-76, 
(2)  76-90,  (3)  91-114,  (4)  114-132. 

[Ed.  VL  H,  8.  l74/:?/53.]    At  his  comming  ynto  Malcolme,  he  f^}^ 
declared  into  what  great  miserie  ihe  estate  of  Scotiand  was  brought^  L^d^di^ng 
by  the  d^mtable  cruelties  exercised  by  the  tyrant  Makbeth,  hauing  ^^^^ " 
committed  manie  horrible  slaughters  and  murders,  both  as  well  of 
the  nobles  as  commons ;  for  the  which  he  was  hated  right  mortallie 
of  all  his  liege  people,  desiring  nothing  more  than  to  be  deliuered 
of  that  intoUerable  and  most  heauie  yoke  of  thraldome,  which  they 
susteined  at  such  a  caitifes  bands. 

Malcdme,  hearing  Makduffes  woords,  which  he  vttered  in  yerie  Maxcotm* 
lamentable  sort^  for  meere  compassion  and  yerie  ruth  that  pearsed  j^^jM^mpoii 
his  sorowfull  hart,  bewailing  the  miserable  state  of  his  countrie,  he  ^|f^^^ 
fetched  a  deepe  sigh;  whidi  Makduffe  perceiuing,  began  to  fall  S|[^^^ 
most  eameetlie  in  hand  with  him,  to  enterprise  the  deliuering  of  i£a^'g 
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the  Scotish  people  out  of  the  hands  of  so  cruell  and  bloudie  a 
tyrant,  as  Makbeth  by  too  manie  plaine  experiments  did  shew 
himselfe  to  be :  which  was  an  easie  matter  for  him  to  bring  to 
passe,  considering  not  onelie  the  good  title  he  had,  but  also  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  people  to  haue  some  occasion  ministred, 
whereby  they  might  be  reuenged  of  those  notable  iniuries,  which 
they  dailie  susteined  by  the  outragions  cmeltie  of  Makbeths  mis- 
gonemance.  Though  Malcolme  was  yerie  sorowfull  for  the  oppres- 
sion  of  his  countriemen  the  Scots,  in  maner  as  Makduffe  had 
declared ;  yet  doubting  whether  he  were  come  as  one  that  ment 
ynfeinedlie  as  he  spake,  or  else  as  sent  from  Makbeth  to  betraie 
him,  he  thought  to  haue  some  further  triall,  and  thereypon, 
dissembling  his  mind  at  the  first,  he  answered  as  followeth : 

'^  I  am  trulie  yerie  sorie  for  the  miserie  chanced  to  my  countrie 
*^  of  Scotland,  but  though  I  haue  neuer  so  great  affection  to  relieue 
*'the  same,  yet,  by  reason  of  certeine  incurable  yices,  which  reigne 
''  in  me,  I  am  nothing  meet  thereto.  First,  such  immoderate  lust 
^'and  yoluptuous  sensualitie  (the  abhominable  founteine  of  all 
^' yices)  followeth  me,  that,  if  I  were  made  king  of  Scots,  I  should 
''seeke  to  defloure  your  maids  and  matrones,  in  such  wise  that 
''mine  intemperancie  should  be  more  importable  ynto  you,  than 
**  the  bloudie  tyrannic  of  Makbeth  now  is."  Heerevnto  Makduffe 
answered:  "This  suerlie  is  a  yerie  euill  fault,  for  manie  noble 
"princes  and  kings  haue  lost  both  lines  and  kingdomes  for  the 
^'same;  neuerthelesse  there  are  women  enow  in  Scotland,  and 
"therefore  follow  my  coimselL  Make  thy  selfe  king,  and  I  shall 
^'conueie  the  matter  so  wiselie,  that  thou  shalt  be  so  satisfied 
*'  at  thy  pleasure,  in  such  secret  wise  that  no  man  shall  be  aware 
*' thereof." 

Then  said  Malcolme,  "  I  am  also  the  most  auaritious  creature 
"on  the  earth,  so  that,  if  I  were  king,  I  should  seeke  so  manie 
"waies  to  get  lands  and  goods,  that  I  would  slea  the  most  part 
"  of  all  the  nobles  of  Scotland  by  surmized  accusations,  to  the  end 
"  I  might  inioy  their  lands,  goods,  and  possessions ;  .  .  •  There- 
"fore"  saith  Malcolme,  "suffer  me  to  remaine  where  I  am,  least, 
"if  I  atteine  to  the  regiment  of  your  realme,  mine  ynquenchable 
"auarice  may  prooue  such  that  ye  would  thinke  the  displeasures. 
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"which  nowgrieue  you,  should  seeme  easie  in  respeotof  theTnmea8iir« 
"able  outrage, which  might  insue  through  my  comming  amongst  you." 

Makdu£fe  to  this  made  answer,  how  it  was  a  far  woorse  fiiult  [HAodnri 

anfwor:] 

than  the  other :  "for  auarice  is  the  root  of  all  mischiefe,  and  for  oautumi- 
"that  crime  the  most  part  of  our  kings  haue  beene  slaine  and  ^^^^jj^ 
"brought  to  their  finall  end.    Tet  notwithstandiag  follow  my 
"counsell,  and  take  ypon  thee  the  crowne.    There  is  gold  and 
"riches  inough  in  Scotland  to  satisfie  thy  greedie  desire/'    Then 
Bud  Malcolme  againe,  "  I  am  furthermore  inclined  to  dissimula-  i!{^£^'^ 
"tion,  telling  of  leasings,  and  all  other  kinds  of  deceit,  so  that  I  ^StUSST 
"natnrallie  reioise  in  nothing  so  much,  as  to  betraie  &  deceiue  uS!^*^ 
"such  as  put  anie  trust  or  confidence  in  my  woords.     Then  sith 
"there  is  nothing  that  more  becommeth  a  prince  than  constancie, 
"yeritie,  truth,  and  iustice,  with  the  other  laudable  fellowship  (ji 
"those  fiiire  and  noble  yertues  which  are  comprehended  onelie  in 
"soothfastnesse,  and  that  lieng  vtterlie  ouerthroweth  the  same; 
"you see  how ynable  I  am  to  goueme  anie  prouince  or  region: 
"and  therefore,  sith  you  haue  remedies  to  cloke  and  hide  all  the 
"rest  of  my  other  yices^  I  praie  you  find  shift  to  cloke  this  vice 
"amongst  the  residue." 

Then  said  Makdu£fe :  "  This  yet  is  the  woorst  of  all,  and  there  Matd^ffim 
"  I  leaue  thee,  and  therefore  sale :  Oh  ye  ynhappie  and  miserable 
"Scotishmen,  which  are  thus  scourged  with  so  manie  and  sundrie 
"calamities,  ech  one  aboue  other  I  Te  haue  one  curssed  and 
"wicked  tyrant  that  now  reigneth  oner  you,  without  anie  right  or 
"title,  oppressing  you  with  his  most  bloudie  cmeltie.  This  other, 
"  that  hath  the  right  to  the  crowne,^  is  so  replet  mth  the  inconstant 

^  In  U.  106-111,  Macduff  refers  to  the  saintly  parents  of  Malcolm,  who  was 
'*the  truest  Issue"  of  the  Scottish  throne.  Perhaps  Shakspere  transferred  to 
Malcolm's  fathe^  and  to  his  mother,— of  whom  we  Know  nothing, — ^the  virtues 
which  Malcolm  himself  possessed,  and  which  were  shared  with  him,  in  largei: 
measure,  by  his  wife  Mai^garet.    HoL  says  (ii.  H.  8.  I78/2/44)  : 

. .  .  ^king  Malcolme  (speciaUie  by  the  good  admonishment  and  exhortation  ^^ 
of  his  wife  queene  Marg;aret,  a  woman  of  great  zeale  vnto  the  religion  of  mJeoinu, 
that  time)  gaue  himselfe  m  maner  altogither  ynto  much  deuotion,  and  workes  ^[^*^L^ 
of  mercie ;  as  in  dooing  of  almes  deeds,  by  prouiding  for  the  poore,  and  such  ^!m»^^ 
like  godlie  exercises :  so  that  in  true  vertue  ne  was  thought  to  excell  all  other  oMh 
princes  of  his  time.    To  be  brief,  herein  there  seemed  to  be  in  maner  a  cer-  ^JJJJ^** 
tefne  strife  betwixt  him  and  that  vertuous  aueene  his  wife,  which  of  them  j  g^^^^ 
should  be  most  feruent  in  the  loue  of  Qod,  so  that  manie  people  by  the  ttiifk, 
imitation  of  them  were  brought  ynto  a  better  lLfe»'' 
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''behauiour  and  manifest  Tioes  of  Ekiglishmen,  that  he  is  notiiing 
"  woorthie  to  inioy  it ;  for  by  his  owne  confession  he  is  not  onelie 
''auaritions,  and  ginen  to  vnsatiable  lost^  but  so  fiilse  a  traitor 
''withall,  that  no  trust  is  to  be  had  vnto  anie  woord  he  speaketh. 
''Adieu,  Scotland,  for  now  I  account  my  selfe  a  banished  man  for 
''euer,  without  comfort  or  consolation:"  and  with  those  woords 
the  brackish  teares  trickled  downe  his  cheekes  yerie  abundantlie. 

At  the  last,  when  he  was  readie  to  depart,  Malcolme  tooke  him 
by  the  sleeue,  and  said:  ''Be  of  good  comfort,  Makduffe,  for  I 
"haue  none  of  these  yices  before  remembred,  but  haue  iested 
"  with  thee  in  this  manner,  onelie  to  prooue  tiby  mind ;  for  diuerse 
"times  heeretofore  hath  Makbeth  sought  by  this  manner  of 
"meanes  to  bring  me  into  his  hands,  but  the  more  slow  I  haue 
"shewed  my  selfe  to  condescend  to  thy  motion  and  request,  the 
"more  diligence  shall  I  yse  in  accomplishing  the  same."  Incon- 
tinentlie  heerevpon  they  imbraced  ech  other,  and,  promising  to  be 
faithfiill  the  one  to  the  other,  they  fell  in  consultation  how  they 
might  prouide  for  all  their  businesse,  to  bring  the  same  to  good 
effect. 

For  the  matter  of  the  loyal  digression  (IV.  iiL  140-159)  which 
precedes  Ross's  entrance,  Sha^pere  might  have  turned  to  Holinahed's 
first  volume,  where  the  subjoined  account  of  Eadward  the  Confessor's 
miraculous  gifts  is  to  be  found. 

[Hoi.  L  JET.  R  195/1/50.]  As  hath  beene  thought^  he  was 
inspired  with  the  gift  of  prophesie,  and  also  to  haue  had  the  gift 
(tf  healing  infirmities  and  diseases.  He  Ysed  to  helpe  those  that 
were  yexed  with  the  disease,  oommonlie  called  the  kings  euill,  and 
left  that  vertue  as  it  were  a  portion  of  inheritance  vnto  his 
successors  the  kings  of  this  realme. 

The  latter  part  of  sc.  iii.,  Act  TV.,  from  Boss's  entrance,  is  wholly 
of  Bhakspere's  invention,  for,  according  to  Holinshed,  the  slaughter  of 
Lady  MacdufE  and  her  children  was  known  to  Macduff  before  he  joined 
Malcolm. 

Act  y.  sec.  ii-viiL — The  following  excerpts  illustrate  the  last  Act 
of  Maebeth, 

MMmr^  [Hal,  u.  K  8.  175/2/35.]    Soone  after,  Makduffe,  repairing  to 

writtth 

tewjni^toAit  the  borders  of  Scotland,  addressed  his  letters  with  secret  dispatch 
*^*^***^      vnto  the  nobles  of  the  realme^  declaring  how  Malcolme  was  con- 
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federat  with  him,  to  come  hastilie  into  Scotland  to  claims  the 
crowne,  and  therefore  he  required  them,  sith  he  was  right  inheritor 
thereto,  to  aBsist  him  with  their  powers  to  recouer  the  same  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  wrongfiill  Ysurper. 

In  the  meane  time,  Malcolme  purchased  such  faucnr  at  king  fj'm^^ 
Edwards  hands^  that  oU  Siwwrd  earle  of  Northumberland  was  [iS^^tii 
appointed  wiih  ten  thouaand  men  to  go  with  him  into  Scotland,  to  to'mpport 
support  him  in  this  enterprise,  for  recouerie  <rf  his  righi^    After  jg^jj^j^ 
these  newes  were  spread  abroad  in  Scotiand,  the  nobles  drew  into  nu  nMmn; 
two  seuerall  factions,  the  (me  taking  part  with  Makbeth,  and  the  <^«<d«f> 
other  with  Malcofane.      Heereypon   insued    oftentimes  sundrie 
bickerings,  &  diuerse  light  skirmishes;  for  those  that  were  of 
Malcolmes  side  would  not  ieopard  to  ioine  with  their  enimies  in 
a  pight  field,  till  his  comming  out  of  England  to  their  support. 
But  after  that  Makbeth  perceiued  his  enimies  power  to  increase, 
by  such  aid  as  came  to  them  foorth  of  England  with  his  aduersarie 
Malcolme,  he  recoiled  backe  into  Fife,  there  purposing  to  abide  in  ^<^*^,^ 
campe  fortified,  at  the  castell  of  Dunsinane,  and  to  fight  with  his  ^^^^^^ 
enimies,  if  they  ment  to  pursue  him ;  howbeit  some  of  his  friends 
aduised  him,  that  it  should  be  best  for  him,  either  to  make  some 
agreement  with  Malcolme,  or  else  to  flee  with  all  speed  into  ihe  ^"^^^ 
lies,  and  to  take  his  treasure  with  him,  to  the  end  he  might  wage  ^^^  ^ 
sundrie  great  princes  of  the  realme  to  take  his  part,  &  reteine 
strangers,  in  whome  be  might  better  trust  than  in  his  owne 
subiects,  which  stale  dailie  from  him ;  but  he  had  such  confidence 
in  his  prophesies,  that  he  beleeued  he  should  neuer  be  yanquished,  fj^lj^ 
till  Bimane  wood  were  brought  to  Dunsinane ;  nor  yet  to  be  slaine  ^"'p***^- 
with  anie  man,  that  should  be  or  was  bom  of  anie  woman. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Shakepere  was  thinking  of  a  later 
passage  in  the  Ohroiiicles  when  he  made  Macbeth  caU  Malcolm's 
English  allies  "Epicures"  (V.  iii.  8).  Malcolm  III  (Canmore), 
Macbeth's  successor,  offended  his  Gaelic  subjects  by  his  partiality  to 
English  ideas  and  manners.  On  his  death,  in  1092,  his  brother 
Donalbain — who  had    lived  under  very  different    conditions — came 

1  Malcolm  tells  Macduff  (lY.  iii  133-185) : 


.  .  .  "before  thy  [they  F.]  heere  approach, 
Old  Seyuxxrd,  toiiih  ten  thousa/nd  warlike  men, 
Already  at  a  point,  was  setting  foorth." 
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forward  as  the  representative  of  the  old  Scottish  nation,  and  was 
chosen  king,  in  exclusion  of  Malcolm's  sons.  To  a  people  of  few  wants 
the  standwl  of  living  adopted  by  a  more  luxurious  society  might 
appear  to  be  mere  sensual  indulgence ;  and  Donalbain  owed  some  of 
his  success  to  this  feeling. 

[Ed,  ii  H.  S.  I8O/1/61.]  For  manie  of  the  people,  abhorring 
the  riotous  maners  and  superfluous  gormandizing  brought  in 
among  them  by  the  Englishmen,  were  willing  inough  to  receiue 
this  Donald  for  their  king,  trusting  (bicause  he  had  beene  brought 
yp  in  the  Des  with  the  old  customes  and  maners  of  their  ancient 
nation,  without  tast  of  the  English  likerous  delicats)  they  should 
by  his  seuere  order  in  gouemement  recouer  againe  the  former 
temperance  of  their  old  progenitors. 

I  resume  the  illustrative  excerpts  from  the  point  where  we  are  told 
of  Macbeth's  trust  in  a  prophecy  that  he  could  not  be  slain  by  any  man 
who  '*  was  borne  of  anie  woman.'' 

[Hoi.  ii.  K  S.  176/1/1.]  Malcolme,  following  hastilie  after 
Makbeth,  came  the  night  before  the  battell  ynto  Bimane  wood ; 
and,  when  his  armie  had  rested  a  while  there  to  refresh  them,  he 
commanded  euerie  man  to  get  a  bough  of  some  tree  or  other  of 
that  wood  in  his  hand,  as  big  as  he  might  beare,  and  to  march 
foorth  therewith  in  such  wise,  that  on  the  next  morrow  they  might 
come  closelie  and  without  sight  in  this  manner  within  view  of  his 
enimies.  On  the  morrow  when  Makbeth  beheld  them  comming  in 
this  sort,  he  first  maruelled  what  the  matter  ment^  but  in  the  end 
remembred  himselfe  that  the  prophesie  which  he  had  heard  long 
before  that  time,  of  the  comming  of  Bimane  wood  to  Dunsinane 
castell,  was  likelie  to  be  now  fulfilled.^  Neuerthelesse,  he  brought 
his  men  in  order  of  battell,  and  exhorted  them  to  doo  yaliantlie ; 
howbeit  his  enimies  had  scarselie  cast  from  them  their  boughs, 
when  Makbeth,  pereeiuing  their  numbers^  betooke  him  streict  to 
flight ;  whom  Makdufie  pursued  with  great  hatred  euen  till  he  came 

^  There  are  stories,  belonging  to  other  times  and  places,  of  armies  bearing 
leafy  boughs  while  advancing  npon  the  forces  oDposed  to  them.  See  Famess's 
ed.  of  Machethj  pp.  379-381.  The  removal  of  Bimam  Wood  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  a  tradition  in  Wyntown's  age  (fourteenth  century),  for  he  says 
(VI.  xviu.  379,  380)  : 

"  De  flyttond  Wod  ]>ai  callyd  ay 
Dat  [Bimam  Wood]  lang  tyme  eftyrehend  l>at  day." 
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Vnto  Lun&nnaine,  where  Makbeth,  perceiuing  that  Makduffe  was  ^^^ 
hard  at  his  backe,  leapt  beside  his  horsse,  saieng:  ''Thou  traitor,  5aiJSSoi>e 
''what  meaneth  it  that  thou  shouldest  thus  in  vaine  follow  me  onib^m^^ 
"that  am  not  appointed  to  be  slaine  by  anie  creature  that  is  borne  *^''°*°'^ 
'^  of  a  woman  ?  come  on  therefore,  and  receiue  thy  reward  which 
"  thou  hast  deserued  for  thy  paines  1 ''  and  therwithall  he  lifted  yp 
his  swoord,  thinking  to  haue  slaine  him. 

But  Makdu£fe,  quicklie  auoiding  from  his  horsse,  yer  he  came 
at  him,  answered  (with  his  naked  swoord  in  his  hand)  saieng :  "It  Sj!S^th*t 
"is  true,  Makbefli,  and  now  shall  thine  insatiable  crueltie  haue  an  bor^fui 
"end,  for  I  am  euen  he  that  thy  wizzards  haue  told  thee  of:  who  ripped  oat  of 

her  womb.] 

"was  neuer  borne  of  my  mother,  but  ripped  out  of  her  wombe : " 

therewithall  he  stept  vnto  him,  and  slue  him  in  the  place.    Then  ^^^^ 

cutting  his  head  from  his  shoulders,  he  set  it  ypon  a  pole,  and 

brought  it  Tnto  Malcolme.    This  was  the  end  of  Makbeth,  after  he 

had  reigned  17  yeeres  oner  the  Scotishmen.    In  the  beginning  of 

his  reigne  he  accomplished  manie  woorthie  acts,  yerie  profitable  to 

the  common-wealth  (as  ye  haue  heard)  but  afterward,  by  illusion  of 

the  diuell,  he  defamed  the  same  with  most  terrible  crueltie.    He  ^^^-  ^^'  ^-^ 

was  slaine  in  the  yeere  of  the  incarnation,  1067,  and  in  the  16    ^^**  ^'^' 

yeere  of  king  Edwards  reigne  oner  the  Englishmen, 


8.  H.  B. 


When  Earl  Siward  hears  of  his  son's  death,  he  asks  :  *'  Had  he  his 
hurts  before  1"  And  on  Ross  answering,  **I,  on  the  Front,"  the  old 
warrior  exclaims  (V,  viii.  46-50) : 

Why,  then  Gods  Soldier  be  he  I 
Had  I  as  many  Sonnes  as  I  haue  haires, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death  : 
And  so,  his  Knell  is  knoll'd. 

This  event  was  derived  from  another  account  of  the  war  with 
Macbeth,  given  in  Holinshed's  first  volume. 

[Hoi  I  E.  E.  192/1/27.]  About  the  thirteenth  yeare  of  king  Mum.  wut. 
Edward  his  reigne  *  (as  some  write)  or  rather  about  the  nineteenth  ^^^^^^ 
or  twentieth  yeare,  as  should  appeare  by  the  Scotish  writers, 

^  John  Mair  or  Major,  a  Scottish  divine  and  historian,  whose  Historia 
(Mentis  Scotorwm  appeared  in  1521.  He  died  abont  1549.  His  date  (1057)  for 
Macbeth's  death  is  confirmed  by  M.  Scottus  (Fertzj  v.  668). 

*  Eadward  was  crowned  on  Easter  Day  (April  3),  1043.— -4-^.  Chron, 
(3f.  JT.  5.),  434 
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Siward  the  noble  earie  ot  Northumberlaud  with  a  great  power 
of  borssemen  went  into  Scotland,  and  in  battell  put  to  flight 
Mackbeth^  that  had  Tsnrped  the  erowne  ol  Scotland,  and,  that 
doone,  placed  Malcolme  snmamed  Camoir,  the  8(Mme  of  Duncane, 
•ometime  king  of  Scotland,  in  the  gonemement  of  that  realme,  who 
afterward  due  the  said  Mackbeth,  and  then  reigned  in  quiet  .  .  . 
It  is  recorded  also,  that^  in  the  foresaid  battell,  in  which  earle 
Siward  yanquisbed  the  Scots,  one  of  Siwards  sonnes  chanced  to 
be  slaine,  whereof  althon^  the  father  had  good  cause  to  be 
scHTOwfull,  yet,  when  he  heard  that  he  died  of  a  wound  which  he  - 
had  receiued  in  fighting  stoutlie,  in  the  forepart  of  his  bodie,  and 
that  with  his  fece  towards  the  enimie,  he  greatlie  rei<Hsed  thereat, 
to  heare  that  he  died  so  manfullie.  But  here  is  to  be  noted,  that 
not  now,  but  a  little  before  (as  Henru  Eunt,  saith)  ^  that  earle 
Siward  went  into  Scotland  himselfe  in  person,  he  sent  his  sonne 
with  an  armie  to  oonquere  the  land,  whose  hap  was  there  to  be 
slaine:  and  when  his  &ther  heard  the  newes,  he  demanded 
whether  be  receiued  the  wound  whereof  he  died,  in  the  forepart 
of  tiie  bodie,  or  in  the  hinder  part :  and  when  it  was  told  him  that 
he  receiued  it  in  the  forepart :  "  I  reicHse  (saith  he)  euen  with  all 
"my  heart,  for  I  would  not  wish  either  to  my  sonne  nor  to  my 
"selfe  any  other  kind  of  deatL" 

Malcolm's  donng  speech  (Y.  viii.  60-75)  is  illustrated  by  the 
subsequent  passage,  which  comprises  the  names  of  several  characters 
who  appear  in  Macbeth. 

[Hoi.  ii  ff.  8.  176/1/47.]  Malcolme  Oammore  thus  recouering 
the  relme  (as  ye  haue  heard)  by  support  of  king  Edward,  in  the 
16  yeere  of  the  same  Edwards  reigne^  he  was  crowned  at  Scone  ' 

1  Macbeth  was  defeated  by  Siward  on  Juljr  27,  1054. — AS.  Chrot\. 
(M,  H.  B.,  453).  Macbeth's  escape  from  the  battle  is  recorded  in  the  Cottonian 
MS.  (Tiberins,  B.  1.)  of  the  A-S.  Chron. 

«  Hefvr.  Hunt  {M.  H.  JR.,  760  B) :  "Circa  hoc  tempua  [1052]  Siwardus 
Consul  fortissimus  Nordhumbre  .  .  .  misit  filiom  suom  in  Scotiam  con- 
qnirendam.''  The  paasage  given  in  my  excerpt  from  Holinahed  ('*  whose  hap 
was  .  .  J  kind  of  death '^ is  taken  from  Henry,  who  proceeds  thus:  "Siwardus 
mtxa  in  Scotiam  profidscens,  regem  bello  vicit^  regnmn  totom  destraxit, 
destractnm  sibi  sabjugavit" 

'  Cp.  the  closing  lines  of  Maobe^: 

"  So  thankes  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one 
Whom  we  innite  to  see  vs  Crown'd  at  Scone." 
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,  the  26  day  of  Aprill,  in  the  yeere  of  onr  Lord  1067.  ImmediaOie  ^  J^ST' 
after  his  coronation  he  called  a  parlement  at  Forfau*,  in  the  which 
he  rewarded  them  witii  lands  and  linings  that  had  assiBted  him 
against  Makbeth,  aduancing  them  to  fees  and  offices  as  he  saw 
canse,  &  commanded  that  speciallie  those,  that  bare  the  surname 
of  anie  offices  or  lands,  should  hane  and  inioy  the  same.  He 
created  manie  carles,  lords,  barons,  and  knights.  Manie  of  them, 
that  before  were  thanes,  were  at  this  time  made  earles,  as  Fife» 
Menteih,  .  .  •  Lenenox,  .  .  .  Cathnes,  Bosse,  and  Angus.  These 
were  the  first  earles  that  haue  beene  heard  of  amongst  the 
Scotishmen^  (as  their  histories  doo  make  mention.)  Manie  new 
surnames  were  taken  rp  at  this  time  amongst  them,  as  Oauder, 
.  .  .  Seiton,  •  .  .  with  manie  other  that  had  possessions  giuen 
them,  which  gaue  names  to  the  owners  for  the  time. 


IV.    JOHN. 

The  Shaksperian  play  entitled  The  life  and  death  of  King  lohn 
opens  shortly  after  the  King's  first  coronation,  on  Ascension  Day  (May 
27),  1199;  and  closes  with  his  death  on  October  19,^  1216.  This  \b 
also  the  time  embraced  by  an  anonymous  writer's  TroubUsome  Raigne 
of  lohn  King  of  Knglandy  1591  \  a  play  which  Shakspere  has  closely 
followed,  without  making  any  hidependent  use  of  historical  sources^ 
The  aathor  of  The  Troublesome  Raigne  probably  derived  most  of  his 
historical  matter  from  Holinshed  ;  from  whose  Chronicles  the  larger 
part  of  the  succeeding  excerpts  is  taken. 

Act  I.  sc.  L — I  begin  with  the  excerpts  which  form  the  sources  of 
the  opening  soena 

\Hcl.  iii.  167/I/II.]    lohn  the  yoongest  son  of  Henrie  the  Anw>iugA, 
second  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  beginning  his  reigne 
tiie  sixt  daie  of  April,*  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1199.  .  .  .    This  *v.  B<md, 

^    ^^JlaL  .  .  .  My  Thanes  and  Kinsmen, 
Henceforth  be  Earies,  the  first  that  eaer  Scotland 
In  such  an  Honor  nam'd." 
*  Or  October  18.    The  words  in  M.  Paris  {Wendover\  ii  668,  are :  "Qui 
[Johannes]  postea,  in  nocte  quae  diem  sancti  Lucae  Eyangeustae  proximo  secnta 
est^  ex  hao  vita  migravit'*    Ooggeshale  (184)  says  that  John  died  about  mid- 
night, <^in  feeto  Sancti  Lncae  evangelistae.'' 

<  The  date  of  Riehaid  L's  death.  But  John's  regnal  yean  are  cottputed 
from  his  coronation  on  Asoeasion  Day  (May  27),  1199. 
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man,  so  soone  as  his  brother  Richard  was  deceassed,  sent  Hubert 

archbishop  of  Canturburie,  and  William  Marshall  earle  of  Striguill 

(otherwise  called  Chepstow)  into  England,  both  to  proclaime  him 

king,  and  also  to  see  his  peace  kept ;  togither  with  Geffirej  Fitz 

Peter  lord  cheefe  iustice,  and  diuerse  other  barons  of  the  realme  ; 

whilest  he  himselfe  went  tp  Chinon  where  his  brothers  treasure 

f;^        laie,  which  was  foorthwith  deliuered  vnto  him  by  Robert  de 

S^^^    Tumeham :  and  therewithall  the  castell  of  Chinon  and  Sawmer 

£>bertd^      and  diuerse  other  places,  which  were  in  the  custodie  of  the  fore- 

Tunt€koM 

L^^  said  Robert    But  Thomas  de  Fumes  nephue  to  the  said  Robert 

^Sf^jf-  de  Tumeham  deliuered  the  citie  and  castell  of  Anglers  vnto 

iSSS^nd,  Arthur  duke  of  Britaine.    For,  by  generall  consent  of  the  nobles 

^l£^^  and  peeres  of  the  countries  of  Anion,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  Arthur 

knowiedged  was  rccciued  as  the  liege  and  souereigne  lord    of   the  same 

5g*a^«»  countries. 

sir^  For  eaea  at  this  present,  and  so  soone  as  it  vas  knovue  that 

tmtoHfftt  the 

f^^^  king  Richard  was  deceased,  diuerse  cities  and  towues,  on  that 

^!^l^^  side  of  the  sea  belonging  to  the  said  Richard  whilest  he  lined,  fell 

at  ods  among  themselues,  some  of  them  indeuouring  to  preferre 

king  lohn,  other  labouring  rather  to  be  vnder  the  gouemance  of 

to  (S^kSJ*   Arthur  duke  of  Britaine :   considering  that  he  seemed  by  most 

gjtetoothir  j^gijj  ^  |jg  ^gjy  cheefe  lord,  forsomuch  as  he  was  sonne  to  Qeftey 

elder  brother  to  lohn.     And  thus  began  the  broile  in  those 

quarters,  whereof  in  processe  of  time  insued  great  inconuenience, 

and  finallie  the  death  of  the  said  Arthur,  as  shall  be  shewed 

hereafter. 

Now  whilest  king  lohn  was  thus  occupied  in  recouering  his 

brothers  treasure,  and  traueling  with  his  subiects  to  reduce  them 

iSjJJto      ^  ^^  obedience,  queene  Elianor  his  mother,  by  the  helpe  of 

^\\^^      Hubert  archbishop  of  Canturburie  and  other  of  the  noble  men 

to  Jd£f  ^'^  c^d  barons  of  the  land,  trauelled  as  diligentlie  to  procure  the 

English  people  to  receiue  their  oth  of  allegiance  to  be  trae  to 

king  loha  ... 

g;^^«*         \Hol  iii    I68/1/42.]      And  all  this  was  doone  cheeflie  by 

SSSiij      the  working  of  the  kings  mother,    whom  the  nobilitie   much 

honoured  and  loued.    For  she,  being  bent  to  prefer  hir  sonne 

lohn,  left  no  stone  yntumed  to  establish  him  in  the  throne,  com- 
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paring  oftentimes  the  difference  of  gonemement  betweene  a  king 
that  is  a  man,  and  a  king  that  is  but  a  child.  For  as  lohn  was 
32  yeares  old,  so  Arthur  duke  of  Britaine  was  but  a  babe  to 
speake  of.  .  .  • 

Surelie  queene  Elianor  the  kings  mother  was  sore  against  hir 
nephue  Arthur,  rather  mooued  thereto  by  enuie  conceiued  against 
his  mother,  than  ypon  any  iust  occasion  giuen  in  the  behalfe  of  the 
child,  for  that  she  saw,  if  he  were  king,  how  his  mother  Constance 
would  looke  to  beare  most  rule  within  the  realme  of  England,  till 
hir  Sonne  should  come  to  lawfull  age,  to  goueme  of  himself e^  .  .  . 

When  this  dooing  of  the  queene  was  signified  vnto  the  said 
Constance,  she,  doubting  the  suertie  of  hir  sonne,  committed  him 
to  the  trust  of  the  French  king,  who,  receiuing  him  into  his  tuition, 
promised  to  defend  him  from  all  his  enimies,  and  foorthwith 
furnished  the  holds  in  Britaine  with  French  souldiers. 

There  is  no  historical  authority  for  Ohatillon's  embassage ;  nor  did 
Philip  demand  that  England  and  Ireland  should  be  yielded  to  Arthur* 
Immediately  after  Bichard  L's  death,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine 
acknowledged,  as  we  have  seen,  Arthiur's  right,  while  England  passed 
without  question  under  the  dominion  of  John.  Such  was  the  position 
of  affairs  at  the  coronation  of  John,  shortly  after  which  event  the 
iu^tion  of  both  plays  begins  with  Chatillon's  embassy. 

Chatillon  having  departed,  John  says  (I.  L  48,  49) : 

Our  Abbies  and  oiu:  Priories  shall  pay 
This  expeditions  charge. 

Faulconbridge  is  commissioned  to  wring  from  ^'hoording  Abbots" 
the  money  needed  (TIT,  iii  6-11),  and  aft^wards  we  hear  that  he  is  in 
England,  "ransacking  the  Church"  (III.  iv.  171,  172).  Shakspere 
merely  tells  us  what  the  older  dramatist  brings  on  the  stage,  in  a  scene 
when  the  Bastard  visits  a  Franciscan  friary,  to  collect  money  for  John. 
Perhaps  Shakspere's  precursor  embellished  a  case  recorded  by  Holinshed, 
which  gave  the  regular  clergy  special  ground  to  complain  of  John's 
harshness.  In  1200^  he  ordered  that  horses  and  cattle  belonging  to 
'*  the  white  moonks"  (Cistercians),  and  left  by  them  in  his  forests  after 
October  13,  should  be  forfeited  to  him. 

1  Eleanor  to  Constance  (II.  i.  122,  123) : 

^'  Out,  insolent !  thy  hastard  shall  be  King, 
That  thou  maist  be  a  Queen,  and  checke  the  world ! " 

'  In  1210,  after  his  return  from  an  eznedition  into  Ireland,  John  extorted 
j£100,000  from  the  regular  der^  and  nmitaiT  orders.  '*  The  moonks  of  the 
Ciflteaux  order,  otherwise  call^  white  moonks,  were  constrein^  to  paie  40 
thousand  pounds  of  siluer  at  this  time,  all  their  priuileges  to  the  contrarie 
notwithstanding.'*— flbi.  iii  174/2/6i  (M.  Paris,  ii.  630,  531). 
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[TheoMe^  [ffol  uL  162/i/44.]     Tho  oaose  that  mooaed  the  kmg  to 

n^d^  deale  so  hardlie  with  them  was,  for  that  they  refdsed  to  helpe 

^!^ui  him  with  mome,  when  before  his  last  going  oner  into  Nbrmandie, 

(8o,oM^'^  he  demanded  it  of  them  towards  the  paiment.  of  the  tiiiriie 

cbmuh^  thousand  poonds  which  he  had  coaenanted  to  pay  the  French 

wmohhthAd  Irifior 
nromiMd  &* 

King  John  is  then  required  to  hear  the  appeal  of  Bobert  Fanlcon- 
bridge,  who  claims  his  paternal  inheritanoe,  on  the  ground  that  his 
elder  brother,  Philip,  is  illegitimate.  Concerning  Philip  (or  Richard) 
Faulconbridge's  historic  original,  Holinshed  records  that,  in  the  year 
1199, 

g^«»v  [Sol  iii.  I6O/2/69.]    Philip,  bastard  sonne  to  king  Richard,^  to 

^HHai*^  whome  his  father  had  giuen  the  castell  and  honor  of  Coinacke, 
iSa^f     killed  the  vicount  of  Limoges,  in  reuenge  of  his  fathers  death, 

who  was  slaine  (as  yee  haue  heard)  in  besieging  the  castell  of 

Chains  Cheuerell. 

Faulconbridge's  choice  is  the  chief  subject  of  the  scene  in  which  he 
is  first  presented  to  us,  and  he  is  best  remembered  in  connexion  with 
this  supreme  moment  of  his  life.  A  like  choice  was  made  by  the 
renowned  Dunois,  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the 
First  Part  of  Henry  VL  It  is  possible  that  the  earlier  dramatist 
(whose  Faulconbridge  was  inherited  by  Shakspere)  availed  himself  of 
the  main  situation  in  Dunois's  case ;  to  which  more  effect  was  given  by 
bringing  on  the  stage  a  legitimate  younger  brother,  who  vehemently 
urges  lus  right,  and  is  supported  by  his  mother,  who  is  anxious  to 
conceal  her  shame.  These  additions  are,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
the  most  important  modifications  in  the  following  story,  which  is 
narrated  by  Halle  (6th  of  Ilea.  YL,  pp.  Ui,  145). 

Lewes  Duke  of  Orleance  (mnrthered  in  Paris  ^  by  Ihon  Dnke 
of  Burgoyne)  .  .  •  was  owner  of  the  Castle  of  Coucy,  oa  the 
Frontiers  of  Fraunce  toward  Arthoys ;  whereof  he  made  Constable 
the  lord  of  C!aum,  a  man  not  so  wise  as  his  wyfe  was  fayre ;  and 

^  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  {Essays  on  8haksperSy  ed.  1875,  p.  196)  saw  a  re- 
semhlanoe  boUi  in  name  and  character  hetween  Faulconbndge  and  Falco  de 
Brenta  or  Faukes  de  Breaut^,  whom  Hoi,  calls  Fonkes  de  Brent.  HcL  relates 
how  Faukes  served  John  in  the  barons*  war  (1215-16),  and  afterwards  aided 
the  royalists  in  their  straggle  with  Lewis.  Another  bastard  Fauconbrid^ — "  a 
man  of  no  lesse  corage  then  audacitie  "  (see  illustration  of  3  JBTen,  VL,  1. 1. 239), 
*'a  stoute  harted  manne^  {Hivrdyng-Om^ftonf  459)— waa  a  eontemporoiy  of 
Edward  IV. 

>Inl407.  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans  waa  brother  to  CaurleeVL  JohnDuke 
of  Burgundy,  their  first  cousin,  is  present— but  does  not  iq^eak— in  Bewry  V. 
III.  V. 
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^et  she  was  not  so  fSaire,  but  she  was  aswell  beloued  of  the  duke  ^i]^j^®o/ 
of  Orleance,  as  of  her  husband.    Betwene  the  duke  and  her  ^S^la^ 
husbande  (I  cannot  tell  who  was  father)  she  concerned  a  child,  ^olieana.^ 
and  brought  fiirth  a  prety  boye  called  Dion ;  whiche  chylde  beynge  forth  « boy, 
of  the  age  of  one  yere,  ihe  Duke  disceased,  and  not  longe  after  hSb^d? 
the  motiier  and  the  lorde  of  Cawny  ended  their  lyues.    The  next  Surged  to*^ 

be  ft 

of  kynne  to  the  lord  Cawny  chalenged  the  enheritaunce,  which  bastard.] 
was  worth  four  thousand  crownes  a  yere,  alledgyng  that  the  boye 
was  a  bastard :  and  the  kynred  of  the  mothers  syde,  for  to  saue 
her  honesty,  it  plainly  denyed.     In  conclusion,  this  matter  was  in 
contention  before  the  PresideTites  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
there  hanged  in  controuersie  tyll  the  child  came  to  the  age  of  .Tig.  S^^ 
yeres  old.    At  whiche  tyme  it  was  demaunded  of  him  openly  ofparta, 
[p.  146]  whose  sonne  he  was :  his  frends  of  his  mothers  syde  ^J?*,^^ 
aduertised  him  to  requyre  a  day,  to  be  aduised  of  so  great  an  Z^^^ 
answere ;  whiche  he  asked,  &  to  hym  it  was  graunted.     In  the  ^S^tJ^ 
meane  season  his  sayed  frcTMies  persuaded  him  to  claime  his      ^^'^ 
inheritauTice,   as  sonne  to  the  lord    of   Cawni,  which  was  an 
honorable  liuinge,  and  an  auncient  patrimony ;  aflBrming  that,  if 
he  said  contrary,  he  not  onely  slaundered  hys  mother,  shamed 
himself  &  stayned  hys  blond,  but  also  should  haue  no  lyuyng,  nor 
any  thynge  to  take  to.    The  scolemaister,  thinking  that  hys  di£h 
dple  had  well  learned  his  lesson,  &  woulde  reherse  it  according 
to  hys  instruccion,  brought  hym  before  the  ludges  at  the  daye 
assigned ;  and,  when  the  question  was  repeted  to  him  agam,  he 
boldly  answered,   "my  harte  geueth  me,  and  my  noble  corage  ^^ 
'*  telleth  me,  that  I  am  the  sonne  of  the  noble  Duke  of  Orleaunce ;  ^^ 
"more  glad  to  be  his  Bastarde,  wyth  a  meane  liuyng,  then  the  ^^^ 
"lawfal  sonne  of  that  coward  cuckolde  Canny,  with  hys  foure  u^iSon, 
"thousande  crounes  [a  year].''    The  iustices  muche  merueyled  nobieDnke'a 
at  his  bolde  answere,  and  his  mothers  cosyns  detested  him  for 
shamynge   of   his  mother;   and   his    fathers    supposed^    kinne 
reioysed  in  gayninge  the  patrimony  &  possessions.    Charles^  Duke 
of  Orleance,  hearynge  of  thys  iudgement,  toke  hym  into  his  femily 
and  gaue  him  great  offices  &  fees,  which  he  wel  deserued,  for 

^  \  supposed  father's. 

S 
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^^  i^i^arjwg  his  [Ae  Duke's]  eaptniitie)^  he  [DQnma]  defamdedUi 

^^2jb^  [^  Duke's]  lasdes^  expnlsed  tiMBg^ishiMii,  &  in   eonduuw 

^li^!^  prooured  his  delnienuiiiee. 
iHiingood  Stow  (95^)  has  ft  afanilur  atory : 


Uoo^T 


Morgan,  P)roiioBt  of  Beimiey,  brotbw  to  K  IcAn,  wis  eleoted 

J^^n^«     byshop  of  Durham,  Imt  he  oomming  to  Rome  to  be  ecMseerated, 

ilf^SSLt    'o'^iini^  againe  wiihoat  it^  far  that  he  was  a  bastard,  and  K  Hmtj, 

lOSSS!!''^  &dier  to  K  IcAn,  had  begotten  him  of  the  wife  of  one  Badolph 

Bloeih ;  yet  would  the  Pope  haue  dispensed  wtth  him,  if  he  would 

rnMFM|»     haue  called  himseUo  tiie  son  of  the  knight^  and  not  of  the  king.   But 

^SSI^ffh^   ^^>  using  the  aduise  of  one  William  of  Lane  his  Clarke,  aunswared, 

ttM  Ktelrft     ^^  ^^^  ^^  worldly  promotion,  he  would  deny  the  kings  blood. 

King  Richard,  says  the  younger  Fanlconbridge  (L  L  99-101),  took 
advantage  oi  Sir  Bobert's  ahsenoe 

in  an  Bmbaasie 
To  Germany,  there^  with  the  Emperor 
To  treat  of  high  aSEdrs  touching  that  tima 

Perhaps  Sir  Robert  Faukonbridge  usurped  the  missioB  of  William 
Tiongohainp,  Biriiop  ef  Kly  and  Chancellor ;  sent  by  Richard,  in  1196, 
to  confer  with  the  Emperor  Hem^  YL,  who  was  anxious  to  prevent 
peace  being  made  between  the  Ejng  and  PhiKp  of  France  {ffd,  iii 
14S/i/a5).  Or  we  may  imagine  tl^t  Sir  Robert  was  ooe  of  the 
"  diuerse  noble  men"  who  represented  Richard  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Otto  lY.,  in  1198  {ffd.  in.  I52/2/69).  The  objection,  that 
neither  of  these  dates  is  consiste&t  w^  Fanlconbridge's  dramatie  age^ 
need  not  trouble  ns,  for  Richard — ^who  sent  Sjir  Robert  to  Qenm^J--^ 
began  t^  reign  in  1189,  and  Fanlconbridge  could  not  therefore  have 
niunbered  more  than  ten  historic  years  at  the  opening  of  Act  L  in  1199. 

The  Rastard  would  not  have  his  mother  sorrow  for  her  weakness, 
(I.  i  26S»  269), 

He,  Hbt^  perforce  robs  lipm  of  their  hearts. 
May  easily  win^e  a  womans. 

A  reference  to  a  well-known  story,  which  Fabyan  thus  notices  (304)  : 
It  is  red  of  this  Rycharde,  tho^  dnrynge  y*  lyme  of  his  Inprysoue- 

ment  ^m  GennwyX  he  shuld  do  a  lyon,  &  tore  y*  Harte  out  of  his 
gSJj^^  body,  where  through  he  shuld  deserue  y*  name  of  Rycharde  Cure 
"^'•>-^^  deLyon,^.  .  . 

^  la  E^lan^  fipom  1415,  wh^  he  was  taken  priaoner  at  Agincourt,  to  hia 
release  in  1440. 

*  Hd.  (iii  156/i/6o)  giipes  another  leason  Ibr  this  name : 
Sis  cttnwfi-         '<  As  he  was  comeHe  of  personage,  so  was  he  of  stomach  more  eomagious  and 
*'^^IUf  fierce,  so  that,  not  without  cause,  he  obteined  the  surname  of  Ouewr  de  lion, 

that  is  to  saie, '  The  lions  hart.''' 
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Acts  IL-IIL — ^The  Mstorio  Irhne  of  Acts  H.  and  III.  fiends  to 
nearly  three  years ;  beginning  at  the  interview  of  John  and  Philip  *'  on 
the  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  our  ladie "  (August 
16),  1199,  and  ending  <<on  TAmmas  dale"  (August  1),  1202,  when 
Artiktf  was  taken  prisoner  by  John.  Sinoe  theee  Aets  oontain  so  much 
warfare  for  the  possession  of  An|^,  I  quote  here  Holinshed's  mention 
of  the  winning  of  this  place  by  Eleanor  in  1199 ;  and  also  his  account 
of  its  capture  by  John  hi  1206. 

[Hot.  liL  158/2/2$.]  In  [1196]  ...  his  mother  queene 
Elianor,  togither  with  capteine  Marchades,  entred  into  Anion,  and 
wasted  the  same,  bicanse  they  of  Uiat  conntrie  had  recehied 
Arthur  for  their  sonereigne  lord  and  gonemonr.  And,  amongst 
other  townes  and  fortresses^  they  tooke  the  citie  of  Anglers,  slue  jH!^^ 
manie  of  the  citizens,  and  committed  the  rest  to  prison.  ^"^^ 

[Sol.  lit   170/1/27.]     [La  1206   John]  entred   mto  Anion,  ^;^ 
and,  comming  to  the  citie  of  Angiers,  appointed  certeine  bands  '^y^- 
of  his  footmen,  &  all  his  light  horssemen  to  compasse  the  towne 
abont,  whitest  he,  with  the  residue  of  the  footmen,  &  all  the  men 
of  armes,  did  go  to  assault  the  gates.    Which  enterprise  with  fire  l^£^^ 
and  sword  he  so  manfoDie  executed,  that  the  gates  being  in  a  ^jiS&^^ 
moment  broken  open,  the  citie  was  entered  and  delinered  to  the 
Bouldiers  for  a  preie.    So  that  of  the  citizens  some  were  taken, 
some  killed,  and  the  wals  of  the  citie  beaten  flat  to  the  gronnd. 

Holinshed  records  nothing  which  warrants  Constance's  aspersion  of 
Queen  Eleanor^s  fair  fame  (U.  L  129-131) : 

My  boy  a  bastai^  1  by  my  soule,  I  thinke 

His  hihut  neuer  was  so  true  beget : 

It  cannot  be,  and  if  thou  wert  Ms  mother. 

In  1161  Eleanorwas  divorced  by  Lewis  YIL  of  France^  and  was  soon 
afterwards  married  to  Henry  IL, — then  Count  of  Anjou, — ''  contrary  " 
(says  Fabyan)  **to  the  eommaimdement  of  his  Fader,  for  he  hadde 
shewed  to  h^  that  he  had  lyen  by  Imr,  whan  he  was  y*  sayd  Kyngea 
Steward."--281.  According  to  Stow  (213),  <'i^  was  de&med  of 
adultery  with  an  InfideU,  dRL"  ^ 

Pr(m>ked  by  Constanoe^s  railing,  Eleanor  asserts  that  a  will  exists 
which  '<barree  the  title"  of  Arthur  (IL  i  192).  This  will  was  made 
by  Bichard,  who 

[HoL  iil  155/2/69.]  feelmg  himselfe  to  wax  weaker  and 
weaker,  preparing  his  mind  to  death,  whidi  he  perceined  now  to 

^  Cp.  also  the  ballad  entitled  <*Queen  Eleanor's  ConfieaBioii,'*  in  Percy's 
Beligues. 
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Heordiinttk  be  at  hand,  he  ordeined  his  testament,  or  rather  reformed  and 
«•<*»<•  added  sundrie  things  ynto  the  same  which  he  before  had  made,  at 

the  time  of  his  going  foorth  towards  the  holie  land. 
Seo^m^        [j?.  156]  Unto  his  brother  lohn  he  assigned  the  crowne  of 
^^to    England,  and  all  other  his  lands  and  dominions,  causing  the 

Kobles  there  present  to  sweare  fealtie  Tnto  him. 

I  now  resume  Holinshed's  narrative  of  the  events  which  followed 
John's  coronation. 

Artkw  dait        [ffol.  iil  I6O/2/4.]    king  Philip  made  Arthur  duke  of  Britaine, 

madthUffhL  knight^  and  receiued  of  him  his  homage  for  Anion,  Poictiers, 

Maine,  Touraine,  and  Britaine.    Also  somewhat  before  the  time 

that  the  truce  should  expire;  to  wit,  on  the  morrow  [Aug.  16] 

after  the  feast  of  tiie  Assumption  of  our  ladie,  and  also  the  day 

next  following,  the  two  kings  talked  by  commissioners^  in  a  place 

betwixt  the  townes  of  Buteuant  and  Guleton.^    Within  three 

gojhnand     daics  after,  they  came  togither  personallie,  and  communed  at  full 

meet.]         of  the  Variance  depending  betweene  them.    But  the  French  king 

M^^r^    shewed  himselfe  stiffe  and  hard  in  this  treatie,  demanding  the 

whole  countrie  of  Veulquessine  ^  to  be  restored  Tnto  him,  as  that 

which  had  beene  granted  by  Geffirey  earle  of  Anion,  the  fother  of 

king  Henrie  the  second,  ynto  Lewes  le  Grosse,  to  haue  his  aid 

then    against   king   Stephan.      Moreouer,    he    demanded,    that 

Poictiers,  Anion,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  should  be  deliuered  and 

wholie  resigned  Tnto  Arthur  duke  of  Britaine. 

But  these,  &  diu^rse  other  requests  which  he  made,  king  lohn 
would  not  in  any  wise  grant  vnto,  and  so  they  departed  witiiout 
conclusion  of  anie  agreement 

About  two  months  after  this  fruitless  interview,  William  des  Eoohes, 
Arthur's  general,  stole  Arthur  away  from  Philip,  and  effected  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  the  uncle  and  nephew.  Des  Boehee 
also  surrendered  Le  Mans  to  John,  who  entered  the  town  and  there  met 
Constance  and  Arthur.      But,   being  warned  that  John  meant  to 

^  Boteavanty  near  Portmort,  Normandy,  and  le  GovUt^  in  the  same  duchy. 
•  Cp.  John's  gift  to  Lewis  (IL  L  627-629) : 

*<  Then  do  I  giue  Volquessen,  Toraine,  Maine, 
PoyctieiB,  and  Aniow,  these  fine  Prouinces, 
With  her  to  thee  •';... 

Shakspeie  follows  T.  B.^  I  29. 
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imprison  him,  Arthur  fled  with  Constance  to  Angers  (Angiers),  where 
she  repudiated  her  second  husband  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  and 
married  Guy  de  Thenars.  This  third  marriage  took  place  in  the  veiy 
year  (1199)  when  the  dramatic  Constance  may  be  supposed  to  give 
Austria^  ''a  widdows  thanks''  (IL  i.  32)  for  championing  Arthur.-^ 
ffoveden,  iv.  96,  97. 

Blanch  of  Castile  was  not  present  at  the  interview  between  John 
and  Philip, — ^which  took  place  in  August,  1199,— or  at  their  later 
meeting  described  below;  and  the  circumstances  of  her  subsequent 
bet»^t^ — on  May  23,  1200 — bore  no  resemblance  to  those  imagined 
by  the  dramatists.  What  Holinshed  says  of  the  later  conference 
between  the  two  kings  should  be  compai«d  with  Shakspere's  version 
(n.  L  484-530),  which  is  based  on  the  older  play. 

[ffol.  iii  I6I/1/S3.]     Rnallie,  vpon  the   Ascension   day  in  ^^^-^ 
this  second  yeare  of  his  reigne,  they  came  eftsoones  to  a  com- 
munication betwixt  Uie  townes  of  Vernon  and  lisle  Dandelie ;  ^ 
where  finallie  they  concluded  an  agreement^  with  a  marriage  to  i^JSX" 
be  had  betwixt  Lewes  the  sonne  of  king  Philip,  and  the  ladie  •"•**'^*^ 
Blanch,  daughter  to  Alfonso  king  of  Castile  the  8  of  that  name, 
&  neece  to  K  lohn  by  his  sister  Elianor. 

In  consideration  whereof,  king  lohn,  besides  the  snmme  of  f^ 
thirtie  thousand  markes  in  siluer,  as  in  respect  of  dowrie  assigned  (g>M>eh'i 
to  his  said  neece,  resigned  his  title  to  the  dtie  of  Eureux,  and  also 
vnto  all  those  townes  which  the  French  king  had  by  warre  taken 
from  him,  the  citie  of  Angiers  onelie  excepted,  which  dtie  he  [^J^ 
receiued  againe  by  couenants  of  the  same  agreement    The  French  ^  Jobn-i 
king  restored  also  to  king  lohn  (as  Bc^e  Niger  writetii)  Uie  citie  Jtd  jri^ 
of  Tours^  and  all  the  castels  and  fortresses  which  he  had  taken 

^  The  dramatic  *'  Austria  "  has  not  even  a  nominal  historic  existence :  he  is 
a  compound  of  Leopold  Duke  of  Austria  and  Widomar  Viscount  of  Limoges. 
The  former^-who  imprisoned  Richard  (Cogaethalef  56) — died  on  December  26, 
1195  {CoffgeshdUy  66) ;  four  years  prior  to  uie  opening  of  this  plav.  Richard 
was  mortelly  wonnaed  while  besieging  Widomax's  castle  of  Uhalui  Chabrol 
(CoffgeshdUy  95),  and  died  on  April  6  (Dieefo,  ii.  166)  or  April  7  {CoggeJialey 
96),  1199. 

>  In  January,  1200^  Philip  and  John  <'  convenenmt  ad  colloquium  inter 
Andeli  et  Qwallun*'  [Anddi,  iformandy,  and  OaiUony  Vezin],  where  tbey  made 
tins  agreement— Hbveden,  iv.  106.  On  May  22  they  met  a^^  between  Bote- 
avant  and  le  Qovlet-^Havedmy  iv.  114  (As  to  Hoveden's  probable  error  in 
naming  Midsummer  Day  for  Ascension  Day,  see  Dr.  Stubbs's  note  in  his  ed.  of 
Haveden,  iv.  114.)    A  Ihird  meeting  of  John  and  Philip  took  place  at  Vernon 

Sormandy)  on  May  23,  and  Arthur  then  did  homage  to  Jolm  for  Brittany. 
I  the  same  day  iJewis  and  Blanch  were  betrothed  at  Portmort. — Hoveden, 
iv.  115.  ^According  to  Itinerary^  John  was  at  Butavant  on  May  16,  and  at 
Roche-Anaely  from  May  17  to  May  25.) 
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g^n^  within  Toorane :  .  .  .  The  king  of  England  likewise  did  homage 
g^^  ynto  the  French  king  for  Britaine,  and  againe  (as  after  you  shall 
^^J^lS^  heare)  receiued  homage  for  the  same  conntrie,  and  for  the  conntie 
hSm^      ^  Bidimont,  of  his  nephne  Arthur.  .  .  • 

By  this  conclnsion  of  marriage  betwixt  the  said  Lewes  and 
Blanch,  the  right  of  king  lohn  went  awaie ;  which  he  lawfullie 
before  pretended  ynto  ihe  dtie  of  Enrenx,  and  ynto  those  townes 
in   the  confines  of   Berne,  Chateau  Roux  or  Raonl,  Cressie 
and    Isoldune,   and    likewise  ynto  the  coontrie  of  Veuxin  or 
Yeulquessine,  which  is  a  part  of  the  territorie  oi  Gisors:  the 
right  of  all  which  lands,  townes  and  countries  was  released  to  the 
rteTit«H7      king  of  France  by  K.  lohn,  who  supposed  that  by  his  af&nitie,  and 
^J^]      refflgnati<m  of  his  right  to  those  places,  the  peace  now  made  would 
haue  continued  for  euer.    And,  in  consideration  thereof,  he  pro- 
cured furthermore,  that  the  foresaid  Blanch  should  be  conueied 
SH^Udti  ^^  France  to  hir  husband  with  all  speed.     That  docme  he 
SS^SlSiA^    returned  into  England. 

Arthur's  homage  to  John  for  Brittany—referred  to  in  my  last 
excerpt — ^was  performed  on  May  23,  1200,^  when 

[Eol.  iiL  162/1/22.]  king  lohn  and  Philip  king  of  France 
Ar^r  iuH  met  togither  neere  tfie  towne  of  Vernon,  where  Arthur  duke  of 
toOiilST  S^^i^®  (^  yassall  to  his  yncle  king  lohn)  did  his  homage  ynto 
i^Mngiamd.  ^^  f^j.  j^^  duchie  of  Britaiuc,  &  those  other  places  which  he 
held  of  him  <m  this  side  and  beyond  the  riuer  of  Loir,  and  after- 
(Arthar  mxA,  Still  uustrusting  his  yncles  curtesie,  he  returned  backe  againe 
j^b^llr^  with  the  French  king,  and  would  not  commit  himselfe  to  his  said 
Pbiiip.]       ynde,  who  (as  he  supposed)  did  beare  him  little  good  will 

Perhaps  this  is  the  ceremony  which  has  reeeiyed  such  a  liberal 
expansion  in  Jehn's  promise  (II.  L  651-662) : 

.  .  .  wee'l  create  yong  Arthur  duke  of  Britaine, 
And  Earle  of  Richmond,  .  .  • 

When   Pandulph   enters    (ILL  L    184)  and    demands,  in   Pope 
Innocent's  name,  why  John  continues  to 

Keq)e  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  Archbishop 
Of  Ganterbury,  from  that  holy  Sea  1 

we  are  transported  from  the  day  of  Lewis's  betrothal  (May  23, 1200) 
1  See  note  2,  p.  53. 
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to  the  Bummer  of  1211.  The  diBpnte  which  caused  Innooent  III/s 
complaint  arose  after  the  death  (on  Jvlj  13,  HO^.—CoggeBhal^,  166)  of 
Hubert  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  To  fill  Hubert's  place  had  been 
dected  Beginald  Snb-FrkNr  of  the  conventual  church  at  Ganterbury, 
and  Walter  de  Grey  Bishop  of  Norwich,  John's  chaplain  and  nominee 
for  the  vacant  archbishopric 

[EoL  iii  170/2/74.]    But  [p.  171]  after  the  pope  was  fuUie  fJUg^t 
informed  of  the  manner  of  their  elections,  he  disannlled  them  hSw^ 
both,  and  proctu^  by  hid  papall  authoritie  the  moonks  of  Oaiitur-  ^r^^ 
burie  (of  whome  matue  were  tiieii  com^  to  Rome  about  that  n^tnu 
matter)  to  choose  one  Stephan  Langton  the  cardinall  of  S. 
ChryRogon,  an  Englishman  borne,  and  of  good  estimation  and 
learning  in  the  conrt  of  Rome,  to  be  their  archbishop.  .  .  . 

The  king,  sore  offended  in  his  mind  that  the  bishop  of  Norwich 
waft  tiins  put  beside  that  dignitie,  to  the  which  he  had  aduanced 
him,  .  .  .  wrote  his  letters  tnto  the  pope,  gioing  him  to  vnder-  ^^^^^^^ 
stand  for  answer,  that  he  wonld  nener  consent  tiiat  Stephan,  whidk  ^^^^g^ 
had  beene  brought  rp  &  alwaies  conuersant  with  his  enimies  the  ^^HS^^^ 
Frenchmen,  should  now  inioy  the  rule  of  the  bishoprike  and  dioceft 
of  Oanturburie.    Moreouer,  he  declared  in  the  -same  letters^  that 
he  maruelled  not  a  little  what  the  pope  ment^  in  that  he  did  not 
consider  how  necessarie  the  freendship  of  the  king  of  England  was  £^£^22 
to  ihe  see  of  Rome,  sith  there  came  more  gains  to  the  Romane  ^ImT^ 
church  out  of  that  kingdome,  Ihan  out  of  any  otiier  reabne  on  this 
side  the  mountaines.    He  added  hereto,  that  for  the  liberties  of  ^  for^^ 
his  crowne  he  would  stand  to  the  death,  if  the  matter  so  required,  the  crown.] 

In  1208  Innocent, 

[Hot.  iltt.  171/2/67.]  percehiittg  that  king  lohn  continued  still  in       ^^ 
his  former  mind  (which  he  called  obstinacie),  sent  oner  his  buUes  i^^^a* 
into  England,  directed  to  William  bishop  of  London,  to  Eustace  L^muMi. 
bishop  of  Elie,  and  to  Mauger  bishop  of  Worcester,  commanding  ii^  John  and 
them  that^  Tnlesse  king  lohn  would  suffer  peaceablie  the  archbishop  ^^^  ^^ 
of  Canturburie  to  occupie  his  see,  and  his  moonks  their  abbie,  they  USS^^ 
should  put  both  him  and  [p.  173]  his  land  ynder  the  sentence  SlS^ti^ 
of  interdiction,  denouncing  him  and  his  land  plainelie  acourssed.      SSiterbory]. 

The  bishops  then  had  an  audience  of  John,  whom  they  warned  of 
the  charge  which  they  had  receiTed,  but  he  recused  to  obey  Innocent 
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and  dismiBsed  them  with  threats.    The  interdict  having  been  imposed, 
John  foresaw  that  Innocent  might 

&}£^  [ffoL  iil  172/1/65.]  proceed  further,  and  absolae  aU  his 
Wa!bMi^  snbieots  of  their  allegianoe  which  they  owght  to  him,  and  that  his 
gjgMgty  lords  would  happilie  reuolt  and  forsake  him  in  this  his  trouble. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1211,^ 

^^'Su^        [fiW.  iil  175/1/8.]  the  pope  sent  two*  l^ats  into  England,  the 

^PSSd^^^   <^e  named  Pandulph'  a  lawier,  and  the  other  Durant  a  templer, 

SSotm       who,  comming  ynto  king  John,  exhorted  him  with  manie  terrible 

tuai9         words  to  leaue  his  stubbome  disobedience  to  the  church,  and  to 

^c|^f^^    reforme  his  misdooings.    The  king  for  his  part  quietlie  heard 

2^^,]^^  them,  and,  bringing  them  to  Northampton,  being  not  farre  distant 

!^ew«/'    from  the  place  where  he  met  them  vpon  his  retume  foorth  of 

yield.]         Wales,  had  much  conference  with  them ;  but  at  length,  when  they 

perceiued  that  they  could  not  haue  their  purpose,  neither  for 

restitution  of  the  goods  belonging  to  preests  which  he  had  seized 

vpon,  neitiier  of  those  that  apperteined  to  certeine  other  persons, 

which  the  king  had  gotten  also  into  his  hands,  by  meanes  of  the 

controuersie  betwixt  him  and  the  pope,  the  l^ats  departed, 

C2*2[^     leaning  him  accursed,  and  the  land  interdicted,  as  they  found  it 

Moomd.]     at  theur  comming. 

The  following  passages  should  be  compared  with  two  speeches  of 
Pandulph  (IIL  L  172-179  j  191-194),  in  which  he  pronounces  a  subject 
"  blessed  "  who  forswears  "  Allegeanoe  to  an  heretique  " ;  and  exhorts 
FhiUp,  if  John  continue  obstinate,  to  "  raise  the  power  of  France  vpon 
his  head." 

poi^dor,  [JIol  iil  175/2/17.]    In  the  meane  time  pope  Innocent,  after 

the  retume  of  his  legats  out  of  England,  perceiuing  that  king 
lohn  would  not  be  ordered  by  him,  determined,  with  Uie  consent 

^  John  met  the  legates  at  Northampton,  on  August  30, 1211. — Ann,  WaveH,^ 
S6d  (cp.  Arm.  Burtoti^  209,  and  lUnerarffy  an.  13). 

*  i'ab.  says  (318) :  "y«  Pope  sent  il  Legattys ;  or,  after  some  wryters,  one 
Legat,  named  Pandnlphus,"  .  .  . 

'  In  answer  to  Pandulph,  John,  speaking  with  the  month  of  Henry  VIII., 
claims  spiritual  supremacy  (III.  i  155-158).  Perhaps  the  parallel  speech  in 
T.  JR.  was  an  anachronistic  development  of  an  oninion  held  by  a  contemporary 
of  John,  a  theologian  named  Alexander  the  Mason,  who  asserted  "that  it 
apperteined  not  to  the  pope,  to  haue  to  doo  concerning  the  temporall  possessions 
ot  any  kings  or  other  potentats  touching  the  rule  and  gouemment  of  their 
subiects"  pkol.  iil  174/i/7). 
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of  his  cardinals  and  other  councellonrs,  and  also  at  the  instant  suit  {^tL^*^ 
of  the  English  bishops  and  other  prelats  being  there  with  him,  to  bmowai 
depriue  king  lohn  of  his  kingiie  state :  and  so  first  absolued  all  his  Jo£S!u>d 

exhorted 

snbiects  and  yassals  of  their  oths  of  allegiance  made  Tnto  the  same  ^^p  •^^ 

king,  and  after  depriued  him  by  solemne  protestation  of  his  kingiie  ^^^^ 

administration  and  dignitie,  and  lastlie  signified  that  his  depriua-  S^"I[?i^ 

tion  ynto  the  French  king  and  other  christian  princes ;  admonishing  ^^eto 

them  to  pursue  king  lohn,  being  thus  depriued,  forsaken,  and  cour  eimroh."] 

demned,  as  a  common  enimie  to  God  and  his  church.   He  ordeined  i£j^* 

fnrthermbre,  that  whosoeuer  imploied  goods  or  other  aid  to  van-  S^wSo 

quish  and  ouercome  that  disobedient  prince,  should  remaine  in  S^r£w 

assured  peace  of  the  church,  as  well  as  those  which  went  to  visit  iune 

benefits  M 


the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  not  onlie  in  their  goods  and  persons^  h^SSi^^ 
but  also  in  suffrages  for  sauing  of  their  soules.  Gto^Smj 

But  yet^  that  it  might  appeare  to  all  men,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  ioifull  ynto  his  holinesse,  than  to  haue  king  lohn  to 
repent  his  trespasses  committed,  and  to  aske  forgiuenesse  for  the 
same,  he  appointed  Pandulph,  which  latelie  before  was  returned  POMpk 
to  Rome,  with  a  great  number  of  English  exiles,  to  go  into  France,  ^^^^^  a 
togither  with  Stephan  the  archbishop  of  Canturburie,  and  the  other  ^S^j^tinff 
English  bishops ;  giuing  him  in  commandement  that,  repairing  vnto  £JS^^!^. 
the  French  king,  he  should  communicate  with  him  all  that  which 
he  had  appointed  to  be  doone  against  king  lohn,  and  to  exhort 
the  French  king  to  make  warre  ypon  him,  as  a  person  for  his 
wickednesse  excommunicated. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  history  we  have  now  reached  1212,^  but  the 
action  of  the  play  brings  us  back  to  August  1,  1202.^  In  the  latter 
year^  war  again  broke  out  between  France  and  England,  and  Arthur, 

*  The  rear  in  wliich  John  was  deposed. 

'  In  a  letter  addressed ''  omnibus  baronibns  snis,"  John  says  that  he  reached 
Mirabeau  "  ad  festum  beati  Petri  ad  Vincnla  "  (Angnst  1),  and  there  took  Arthur 
TOnsoner.  This  letter,  preserved  by  Coggeshale  (137,  138),  was  englished  by 
Md.  (iii  165/1/9,  &e.). 

»  MoL  (ul  164/i/iQ,  Ac.),  citing  M.  Porta  (ii.  477),  says :  « In  theyeare  1202 
king  lohn  held  his  Christmasse  at  Argenton  in  Normandie,  and  in  the  Lent 
following  he  and  the  French  Ung  met  togither,  neere  ynto  the  castell  of 
Gnlleton  pe  Qonlet],  and  there  in  talke  had  betweene,  he  commanded  king 
lohn  with  no  small  anx)gancie,  and  contrarie  to  his  former  promise,  to  restore 
vnto  his  nephne  Arthur  duke  of  Britaine,  all  those  lands  now  in  his  possession 
on  that  side  the  sea,  which  king  lohn  eamestlie  denied  to  doo,  wherevpon  the 
French  king  immediatlie  after  began  war  against  him,''  .  .  , 
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with  the  help  of  two  htuidred  knights  {milUes)  supplied  him  by  Philip, 
was  enabled  to  reduce  Poitou,  Tonraine,  and  Anjoo.  Qaeen  Eleanoi^s 
narrow  escape  from  the  enemies  who  '*  assayled  "  her  in  John's  **  Tent/' 
and  Arthur's  capture  (HI.  ii  5-7),  are  dramatic  versions  illustrated  by 
my  next  excerpts,  which  give  the  issue  of  Arthur's  temporary  success. 

^^n<  [Hoi.  iiL  164/2/1 3.]     Queene   Elianor,  that  was  regent   in 

^gH^to       those  parties,  being  put  in  great  feare  with  the  newes  of  this 

^^^^    sudden  storre,  got  hir  into  Mirabeau,  a  strong  towne  situat  in  the 

ISSSat],      countrie  of  Anion,  and  foorthwith  dispatched  a  messenger  with 

letters  ynto  king  lohn,  requiring  him  of  speedie  succour  in  this  hir 

(Artimrfu    P^^^^i^t  danger.    In  the  meane  time,  Artiiur  folio wiug  the  viotorie, 

t^hSP     shordie  after  followed  hir,  and  woone  Mirabeau,  where  he  tooke 

^^"^'^'^'^     his  grandmother  within  the  same ;  whom  he  yet  intreated  verie 

honorablie,  and  with  great  reuerenoe  (as  some  haue  reported). 

jg^^jT  But  other  write  for  more  trulie,  that  she  was  not  taken,  but 

^^**^  escaped  into  a  tower,  within  the  which  she  was  straitlie  besieged. 

$!^er].      lliither  came  also  to  aid  Arthur  all  the  Nobles  and  me^  ol  armes 

in  Poictou,  and  namelie  the  •  .  .  earle  of  March,^  according  to 

appointment  betwixt  them :  so  that  by  this  meanes  Artiiur  had  a 

grei^  armie  togither  in  the  field. 

King  lohn,  in  the  meane  time,  hauing  receiued  his  mothers 

letters,  and  ynderstanding  thereby  in  what  danger  she  stood,  was 

Poifdor.       maruellouslie  troubled  with  the  strangenesse  of  the  newes,  and 

with  manie  bitter  words  accused  the  French  king  as  an  vntrue 

prince,  and  a  firaudulent  league-breaker ;  and  in  all  possible  hast 

speedeth  him  foorth,  continuing  his  ioumie  for  the  most  part  both 

jr.  /oAh       ^7  ^^^  ni^t  to  come  to  the  succour  of  his  people.    To  be  briefe, 

^^Tm^       he  Tsed  such  diligence,  that  he  was  Tpon  his  enimies  necks  yer 

tSSiM.     they  could  vnderstand  any  thing  of  his  comming,  or  gesse  what  the 

matter  meant^  when  they  saw  such  a  companie  of  souldiers  as  he 

brou^t  with  him  to  approch  so  neere  the  citie.  •  •  • 

(Arunti'g  And  hauing  .  .  .  put  them  [the  Poitevins]  all  to  flight,  they 

tofli^ nd  [the  English]  pursued  the  chase  towards  the  towne  of  Mirabeau, 

eaptorad.]     into  which  the  enimies  made  verie  great  hast  to  enter ;  but  such 

speed  was  Tsed  by  the  English  souldiers  at  that  present,  that  they 

^  Hugh  le  Brun,  Co^t  of  La  Maicbe.  HIb  hoefcility  wae  caoaed  by  John's 
marriage  with  Isabella  of  AngoolSme,  who  had  b«en  betrothed  to  Hugh. — 
CoggtdiaUy  135. 
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enfared  and  wan  tiie  said  towne  before  their  enimies  could  come 
neere  to  get  into  it    Great  slanghter  was  made  within  Mirabeau 
it  selfe,  and  Arthnr,  with  the  residue  of  the  armie  that  escaped  ^^S!S^ 
with  life  from  the  first  bickering,  was  taken ;  who^  being  hereypcm  ^^^tmer. 
committed  to  jHrison,  first  at  Falais,  and  after  within  the  citie  of  ^^^^^ 
Rouen,  lined  not  long  after,  as  you  shall  heare.  .  .  •  ^"^^ 

[Hoi.  iiL  I65/1/3 1.]  The  French  king,  at  the  same  time  lieng  in 
siege  before  Arques^  immediatlie  Tpon  the  newes  of  this  ouerthrow, 
raised  from  thence,  and  returned  homewards^  destroieng  all  that  wtaauA 

to  hif  own 

came  in  his  waie,  till  he  was  entred  into  his  owne  countrie.  eourtry.] 

Act  ly. — ^The  sources  of  Act  lY.  sa  i.,  and  lY.  ii.,  as  far  as  1.  105, 
are  oontained  in  the  following  excerpts.  The  reader  will  observe  how 
modi  the  historical  Arthur^  di&red  from  the  gentle,  unambitious  boy 
of  the  play. 

[Hoi.  iii.  I65/1/35.]    It  is  said  that  king  lohn  caused  his  AnwReg.i, 
nephue  Arthur  to  be  brought  before  him  at  Falais,  and  there  went  \o6^w 
about  to  persuade  him  all  that  he  could  to  forsake  his  freendship  fromPhmp.] 
and  aliance  with  the  French  king,  and  to  leane  and  sticke  to  him, 
being  his  naturall  Tucle.    But  Arthur,  like  one  that  wanted  good  [Arttmr 
oounsell,  and  abounding  too  much  in  his  owne  wilfnll  opinion,  uttan^htit 
made  a  presumptuous  answer ;  not  onelie  denieng  so  to  doo,  but  ^^^^^ 
also  commanding  king  lohn  to  restore  vnto  him  the  realme  of  >^»»<*«^i 
England,  with  all  those  other  lands  and  possessions  which  king 
Richard  had  in  his  hand  at  the  houre  of  his  death.    For,  sith  the 
same  apperteined  to  him  by  right  of  inheritance,  he  assured  him, 
except  restitution  were  made  the  sooner,  he  should  not  long  con- 
tinue quiei    King  lohn,  being  sore  mooned  with  such  words  thus  g^^ 
▼ttered  by  his  nephue,  appointed  (as  before  is  said)  that  he  should  ^^,^ 
be  straitlie  kept  in  prison,  as  first  in  Falais,  and  after  at  Roan  ^p'^'x^^^^i 
within  the  new  castell  there.     Thus  by  means  of  this  good 
successe,  the  oountries  of  Poictou,  Touraine,  and  Anion  were 
recouered. 

Shordie  after,  king  lohn,  oomming  oner  into  England,  caused  Par<». 
himselfe  to  be  crowned  asaine  at  Canturburie  by  the  hands  of  ^ft^oont* 


^  He  waa  then  more  than  fifteen  yean  old,  haying  been  bom  on  March  29, 
1187.— JSmedict,  i.  361.  The  Arthur  of  T.  R  was  a  yonih,  if  one  may  judge 
from  his  speeches  in  the  scene  which  is  the  aooxoe  of  JiAn,  lY.  i 
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Hubert  the  archbishop  there,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Aprill,^  and 
then  went  backe  againe  into  Normandie,  where,  immediatlie  ypon 
jun^coff.      his  arriuall,  a  rumour  was  spred  through  all  France,  of  the  death 
of  his  nephue  Arthur.     True  it  is  that  great  suit  was  made  to 
haue  Arthur  set  at  libertie,  as  well  by  the  French  king,  as  by 
{Itt«^iii«d6  W*^''^*™  ^®  Riches  a  valiant  baron  of  Poictou,  and  diuerse  other 
jwraj^  Noble  men  of  the  Britains,  who  when  they  could  not  preuaile  in 
^aSSm^     their  suit^  they  banded  themselues  togither,  and,  ioining  in  con- 
^'^       federaoie  with  Robert  earle  of  Alanson,  the  yicount  Beaumont, 
William  de  Fulgiers,  and  other,  they  began  to  leuie  sharpe  wars 
against  king  lohn  in  diuerse  places,  insomuch  (as  it  was  thought) 
that,  so  long  as  Arthur  lined,  there  would  be  no  quiet  in  those 
parts :  whereypon  it  was  reported  that  king  lohn,  through  persua- 
sion of  his  councellors,  appointed  certeine  persons  to  go  vnto 
p^topuk  Falais,  where  Arthur  was  kept  in  prison,  vnder  the  charge  of 
eyei.]  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  there  to  put  out  the  yoong  gentlemans  eies* 

(BntArttnir         But  through  such  rcsistauce  as  he  made  against  one  of  Uie 
Hnbert'de     tormcutors  that  came  to  execute  the  kings  commandement  (for 

Bwgh 

d^ared  iJie  other  ^  rather  forsooke  their  prince  and  countrie,  Uian  they 
would  consent  to  obeie  the  kings  authoritie  heerein)  and  such 
lamentable  words  as  he  yttered,  Hubert  de  Burgh  did  preserue 
him  from  that  iniurie  ;  not  doubting  but  rather  to  haue  thanks  than 
displeasure  at  the  kings  hands,  for  deliuering  him  of  such  infiftmie 
as  would  haue  redounded  Tuto  his  highnesse,  if  the  yoong  gentle- 
man had  beene  so  cruellie  dealt  withalL  For  he  considered,  that 
king  lohn  had  resolued  ypon  this  point  onelie  in  his  heat  and 
furie  (which  moueth  men  to  yndertake  manie  an  inconuenient 
enterprise,  vnbeseeming  the  person  of  a  common  man,  much  more 
reprochfull  to  a  prince,  all  men  in  that  mood  being  meere  foolish 
and  furious,  and  prone  to  accomplish  the  peruerse  conceits  of  their 
ill  possessed  heart ;  .  .  .)  and  that  afterwards,  ypon  better  aduise-* 

*  This  must  be  the  ceremony  which  John  calls  his  "  double  Corronation  " 
(lY.  ii.  40).  Bnt  we  learn  from  his  Itinerary  that,  on  April  14,  1202,  he  was 
at  Orival  near  Bouen.  John's  second  coronation  took  place  on  October  8, 
1200. — Haveden,  iy.  139.  On  March  25, 1201,  he  was  crowned  for  the  third 
and  last  time. — Howden^  iv.  160. 

'  John  bade  three  of  his  seigeants  (''pTsscemt  .  .  .  tribns  snis  senrienti- 
bos  ^%o  to  Falaise,  and  carry  out  this  order,  ^ut  two  of  tiie  men  fled  his 
Court  rather  than  obey  him. — Coggeshale^  139. 
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ment^  he  would  both  repent  himselfe  so  to  haue  commanded,  and  iho^^that 

giue  them  small  thanke  that  should  see  it  put  m  execution,  ^^ed^ 

Howbeit,  to  satisfie  his  mind  for  the  time,  and  to  etaie  the  rase  o^erVooid 

of  the  Britains,  he  caused  it  to  be  bruted  abroad  through  the  JJ^wda.] 

countrie,  that  the  kings  commandement  was  fulfilled ;  and  that 

Arthur  also  through  sorrow  and  greefe  was  departed  out  of  this  iSthnr't 

life.    For  the  space  of  fifteene  daies  this  rumour  incessantlie  ran  annoaiioed, 

through  both  the  realmes  of  England  and  France,  and  there  was  J^^^ 

ringing  for  him  through  townes  and  villages^  as  it  had  beene  for  ^^^  ^^ 

his  funerals.  ^~^-^ 

Historic  time  yanishes  when,  after  John's  barons  have  departed,  he 
is  informed  by  a  messenger  that  the  French  ''  are  all  arriu'd  "  (lY.  iL 
115)  :  news  which  transports  us  from  1202  to  1216.  But  when,  after 
brid^  question,  John  is  apprized  of  his  mother's  death  on  "  the  first  of 
Aprill"  (IL  119-121),  we  are  borne  back  to  1204,^  in  which  year 

[Rd.  iii  167/2/73.]    queene  Elianor  the  mother  of  king  lohn  [Q.raeanofa 
departed  this  life,  consumed  [p.  168]  rather  through  sorow  and 
anguish  of  mind,  than  of  any  other  naturall  infirmitie. 

The  entry  of  Fauloonbridge  with  Peter  of  Pomfret  makes  1212  the 
historic  date  of  11.  132-157. 

[Hoi.  in.  I8O/1/28.]    There  was  in  this  season  an  heremit,  i^JiSfLr 
whose  name  was  Peter,  dwelling  about  Torke ;  a  man  in  great  %^mSb$id 
reputation  with  the  common  people,  bicause  that^  either  inspired  VrSUXjunu. 
with  some  spirit  of  prophesie,  as  the  people  beleeued,  or  else  t4m€Jtnt, ' 
hauing  some  notable  skill  in  art  magike,  he  was  accustomed  to 

^  Eleanor  died  on  April  1, 1204. — Af^i.  Waverl.,  266.  Perhaps  Shakspere 
chose  April  1  for  the  day  because  a  celestial  appearance — of  such  sort  as  was 
belieyed  to  forebode  the  departure  of  great  persona— is  mentioned  under  the 
same  year,  and  on  the  samepage,  which  contains  the  record  of  her  decease. 
Hcl.  says  (iii  167/i/ao):  ''This  veare  [1204]  the  aire  toward  the  north  and 
east  parts  seemed  to  be  on  a  brk;ht  fire  [?  the  awrora  borealisy  sometimes  seen 
in  our  latitudes]  for  the  space  of  six  houres  todther.  It  be^^  about  the  first 
watch  of  the  night,  on  the  first  of  AprilL'^  ^nie  date  of  Constance's  death — 
rumoured  to  have  happened  ''three  dayes  before"  (L  123)  Eleanor's — is  not 
given  by  Hcl,  Accoroing  to  Hoveden  (iv.  174)  she  died  in  1201.  Hbl.'j 
authority  for  the  following  passage  (iii.  I66/1/12),  from  which  we  learn  that 
she  survived  Arthur,  was  probably  FoLyd,  Verg.^  267/6. 

"But  king  Philip,  after  he  was  aduertised  of  Arthur's  death,  tooke  the 
matter  verie  greeuouslie,  and,  vpon  occasion  thereof  cited  king  lohn  to  appeare 
before  him  at  a  certeine  day,  to  answer  such  obiections  as  Constance  the  oontiimee, 
duches  of  Britaine.  mother  to  the  said  Arthur,  should  lay  to  his  charge,  touch-  <*«  motur 
ing  the  murther  01  hir  sonne.    And  bicause  king  John  appeared  not,  he  was  ^^S£^ 
condemned  in  the  action,  and  adiudged  to  forfeit  all  that  ne  held  within  the  aeeuMtk 
precinct  of  France,  as  well  Kormancue  as  all  his  other  lands  and  dominions.''     ^^  ^'^ 
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tell  what  should  follow  after.  And  tot  bo  much  as  oftentimeB  his 
saiei^  prooned  true,  great  credit  was  giuen  to  him  as  to  a  yerie 
g^<8o  prophet :  • . .  Hub  Peter,  about  the  first  of  laauarie^  last  past,  had 
g^lj^^^;^^  told  the  kiug  thal^  at  the  feast  of  the  Asoeusion,  it  should  come  to 
Jl^^on  P&»^>  that  he  should  be  east  out  of  his  Idngdome.  And  (whether, 
^^'^  to  the  intent  that  his  words  should  be  tike  better  bdleeued,  or 

&!^  to  whedier  Tpon  too  mudi  trust  of  his  owne  cunning)  he  offered  him- 
ifth?^^^  selfe  to  sufliMr  deaA  fcnr  it,  if  his  prophesie  prooued  not  true. 
^^f^  Hererpon  being  c<munitted  to  prison  within  the  eastell  of  Cor^ 
^J^^i    when  the  day  by  him  prefixed  came,  without  any  other  notable 


£^^y.]     damage  Tuto  king  lohn,  he  was,  by  the  kings  commandement^ 
Thekertmu    drawuc  fi*om  the  said  eastell  ynto  the  towne  of  Warham,  &  there 

trndhUtonne  .11. 

*<»»«w<^        hanged,  togither  with  his  sonne. 

Having  heard  Faulconbridge's  acoomit  of  Peter's  doings,  John  bids 
Hubert  **  away  with  "  the  prc^iet  to  prison.  During  Hubert's  absence 
on  this  business,  1216  becomes  again  the  historic  date,  but  when,  at  his 
return,  he  speaks  of  the  five  moons,  time  nms  back  to  the  year  1200, 
for  mider  the  latter  date  HoHnshed  records  that 

[ffol  iiL  I63/1/44.]  About  the  moneth  of  Decembw,  there 
FiM€  motnm.  wcrc  secue  in  the  prouince  of  Yorke  fine  moone%  one  in  the  east, 
the  second  in  the  west,  the  third  in  the  north,  the  fourth  in  the 
south,  and  the  fifb  as  it  were  set  in  the  middest  of  the  oilier ; 
hauing  manie  stars  about  it^  and  went  fine  or  six  times  incom' 
passing  the  other,  as  it  were  the  space  of  one  houre,  and  shortlie 
after  Tanished  awaie. 

If  speedies  referring  to  the  Dauphin  be  exdudad,  the  rest  of  Act 
lY.  may  bear  the  historical  date  <rf  Apr^,  1203,  about  wliich  time 
Arthur  disappeared.  Omitting  a  sentence  which  does  not  illustrate  the 
play,  I  resume  my  quotations  at  the  point  where^  in  the  last  excerpt 
relating  to  Arthur,  the  beU-ringing ''  for  his  funerals "  is  mentioned 
(p.  61  above). 

[JEM.  iil  I65/2/43.]  But  when  the  Britains  were  nothing 
pacified,  but  ratii^  kindled  more  rehementlie  to  worke  all  the 

1  «Sub  his  .  .  •  diebus,"  in  the  year  1212,  wag  the  time  when,  aeeording 
to  AT.  Faris^  Peter  flourifihed  as  a  prophet ;  ^*  et  jpnblioe  asaarebat,  quod  hob 
foret  [JdumnesJ  rex  in  die  Domime»  Ascengionis  proximo  sequentis  neo 
deinceps ;  sed  die  ilia  ooroaam  Angli»  ad  alium  tnoisfenri  pradixit.''— JH 
Faris  {fT^ndaverY  iL  536.  Piter's  predicdon  must  have  been  made  after 
Ascensbn  Day  (May  3^  1218»  and  wae  fulfilled  en  the  VigU  of  Asoeadon 
Pay  (May  82),  1213,  on  which  day  John  raifendextd  hi«  crown  to  Pandolph, 
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misdie^  they  could  deuise,  in  rraenge  of  their  souereignes  death,  g^^., 
there  was  no  remedie  bat  to  Bignifie  abroad  againe,  tiiat  Arthur  ^g^ 
waa  as  yet  lining  and  in  health.  Now  when  the  king  beard  the  ^S^i^ 
truth  of  all  this  matter,  he  was  nothing  displeased  for  that  his  ^^^ 


oommandement  was  not  executed,  sitii  there  ware  diuerse  of  his  ^"^^^ 
capteins  whieh  irttered  in  plaine  words,  that  he  should  not  find  ^^^^ 
kn^hts  to  keepe  his  oastels,  if  he  dealt  so  cruellie  with  his  nephue.  ^^S^  ^ 
For  if  it  chanced  any  of  them  to  be  taken  by  the  king  of  France  ^^k^u 
or  other  their  aduersaries,  they  should  be  sure  to  tast  of  the  like  ingius 
cup.    IF  But  now  touching  the  manor  in  verie  deed  of  the  end  of 
this  Arthur,  writers  make  sundrie  reports.    Neuerthelesse  certeina  moon« 
it  is^  that,  in  the  yeare  next  insuiag,  he  was  reoaooued  from  Falais  atS^  died, 
Tuto  the  casteU  or  tower  of  Bouen,  ont  of  the  which  there  was  not  «^t,  in 


ipting 

any  that  would  confesse  thid^  euer  he  saw  him  go  aline.    Some  |;;^|^^ 
haue  writtra,  that,  as  he  assaied  to  bane  escaped  out  of  prison,  and  ^S^  ^ 
proouing  to  clime  oner  the  wah»  ci  the  castdl,  he  fell  into  the  S^^ine, 
riuer  of  Saine,  and  so  was  drowned    Other  write,  that  through  droimSu] 
Tcrie  greefe  and  languor  he  pined  awaie,  and  died  of  naturall 
sicknesse.    But  some  affirme,  that  king  lohn  secretlie  caused  him 
to  be  murthered  and  made  awaie,  so  as  it  is  not  throughlie 
agreed  ypon,  in  what  sort  he  finished  his  daies ;  but  yerelie  king 
lohn  was  had  in  great  suspicion,,  whetber  worthilie  Gf  not,  the 
lord  knoweth.^ 

Act  Y.  sc.  L-^Aet  Y.  opens  on  the  Yigil  of  Ascension  Day  >  (May 
22 f  1213).  In  the  preceduog  year  John  had  been  deposed  by  Lmocent, 
and  F^oidulph  waa  oommi»sioned  to  request  Philip's  araied  help  in 
effecting  the  dethronement  (see  p.  67  aboye).    Philip 

[Bdl.  iii  170/2/20.]  was  easilie  persuaded  thereto  of  an  inward 
hatred  that  he  bare  mto  our  king;  and  thererpon  with  all  diligence  tju  j^wndk 
made  his  promsion  of  mm,  ships,  munition  and  yittell,  in  purpose  f^;£p 
to  passe  ouw  into  England :  .  .  .  sngiand, 

John  assembled  a  large  fleet  and  army,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1213, 
he  was  awaiting  the  French  at  Barham  Down,  Kent' 

^  AcoGsdiAg  to  Ann.  Mara,  (27)  John  slew  Aithur  at  BoQsn,  on  i^ril 
3,  1203. 

*  This  date  Bmst  be  aoeepted  with  a  resenraUon  of  drunatie  time,  for  the 
woida  of  Pandialph  and  John  (V.  i  22,  26-27  ;  cp.  lY.  ii  151-157)  show  that 
Act  y.  oj^eaa  on  Aaoendon  Daj. 

'  If.  PaHa  ( Weiidover),  IL  539.  John*B  preparations  moat  haye  began  soon 
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poiydim.  ^ff^i   -    176/2/65.]    But  as  he  lay  thus  readie,  neere  to 

the  coast,  to  withstand  and  beat  backe  his  enimies,  tiiere  arriued 

Twokniffhit  at  Doner  two  Templers,  who,  comming  before  the  king,  declared 

^^^     ynto  him  that  they  were  sent  from  Pandulph  the  popes  Ic^t,  who 

^i^     for  his  profit  coueted  to  talke  with  him ;  for  he  had  (as  they 

1^^]      aflirmed)  meanes  to  propone,  whereby  he  might  be  reconciled 

both  to  Qod  and  his  church,  although  he  were  adindged,  in  the 

court  of  Rome,  to  haue  forfeited  all  the  right  which  he  had  to 

his  kingdome. 

p^J^^  [P-  ^77]  The  king,  ynderstanding  the  meaning  of  the  messengers, 

^^        sent  them  backe  againe  to  bring  oner  the  Ic^t,  who  incontinentlie 

came  ouer  to  Doner ;  of  whose  arriuall  when  the  king  was  aduer- 

tised,  he  went  thither,  and  receiued  him  with  all  due  honour  and 

reuerence.    Now  after  they  had  talked  togither  a  little,  and  cour- 

teouslie  saluted  each  other  (as  the  course  of  humanitie  required) 

the  Ic^t  (as  it  is  reported)  yttered  these  words  following. 

I  omit "  The  sawcie  speech  of  proud  Pandulph,  the  popes  lewd  legat, 
to  king  lohn,  in  the  presumptuous  popes  behalfe,"  since  it  was  not 
used  by  either  dramatist.  Matthew  Paris,  Holinshed's  authority  here, 
enumerates  four  reasons  ^  which  moved  John  to  submit.  One,  which 
probably  had  much  weight,  was  Pandulph's  assertion — in  the  course  of 
bis  "  sawcie  speech  " — that  Philip 

rrheBn^        [Eol.  iiL  l77/i/43.]  hath  (as  he  sticketh  not  to  protest  openlie 
fealty  to       to  the  world)  a  charter  made  by  all  the  cheefest  lords  of  England 
touching  their  fealtie  and  obedience  assured  to  him. 

The  result  of  Pandulph's  threats  I  give  in  my  next  excerpt,  which 
should  be  compared  with  Y.  L  1-4. 

[ffol.  iii  177/1/60.]  These  words  being  thus  spoken  by 
the  legat,  king  lohn,  as  then  ytterlie  despairing  in  his  matters^ 
when  he  saw  himselfe  constreined  to  obeie,  was  in  a  great  per- 
plexitie  of  mind,  and  as  one  full  of  thought,  looked  about  him 
with  a  frowning  countenance ;  waieng  with  himselfe  what  counsell 

after  March  3, 1213,  when  he  issued  writs  for  the  assembly  of  a  fleet  at  Ports- 
mouth in  Mid-Lent  (Mid-Lent  Sunday  fell  on  March  24X— Jf.  Farii  (Wend- 
09er\  ii  638. 

^  ^^  Quartam  vero  caosam  fdiis  omnibus  plus  timebat ;  instabat  enim  dies 
DominicaAscensioniSyiQquajuztaprophetiam  Petri  heremitaa,  .  .  .  cum  ipsa 
vita  regnum  tarn  temporale  quam  sstemum  amittere  yerebatur." — M,  FarU 
(Wendaverl  ii  641. 
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were  best  for  him  to  follow.     At  length,  oppressed  with  the 

burthen  of  the  imminent  danger  and  mine,  against  his  will,  and 

verie  loth  so  to  haue  doone,  he  promised  vpon  his  oth  to  stand  5J^^5***" 

to  the  popes  order  and  decree.    Wherefore  shortlie  after  (in  like  i»«»o«»*-i 

manner  as  pope  Innocent  had  commanded)  he  tooke  the  crowne 

from  his  owne  head,  and  deliuered  the  same  to  Pandulph  the  oeu^thhu 

legat ;  neither  he,  nor  his  heires  at^  anie  time  thereafter  to  receiue  p!S!m^ 

the  same,  but  at  the  popes  hands.^  .  •  . 

[col.  2]  Then  Pandulph,  keeping  the  crowne  with  him  for  the  ^^V^\f^ 
space  of  fiue  dales  in  token  of  possession  thereof,  at  length  (as  ^^^jSS^* 
the  popes,  yicar)  gaue  it  him  againe.' 

As  Pandulph  departs  "  to  make  the  French  lay  downe  their  Armes  " 
(Y.  i.  24), — an  errand  denoting  that  historic  time  has  again  advanced  to 
the  year  1216, — John  remembers  Peter's  prophecy,  now  fulfilled. 
John's  reflection  upon  the  manner  of  its  fulfilment,  and  a  hint  that  the 
prediction  had  caused  him  some  uneasiness  (Y.  i.  25-29),  are  illustrated 
by  the  following  passage,  completing  the  excerpt  which  ends  with 
the  information  tlustt  Peter  was  "  banged,  togither  with  his  sonne " 
(p.  62  above). 

[Hoi.  iiL  I8O/1/67.]    The  people  much  blamed  king  lohn  for  gJJ^^* 
this  extreame  dealing,  bicause  that  the  heremit  was  supposed  fX^tf^ 
to  be  a  man  of  great  vertue,  and  his  sonne   nothing  guiltie  or^^gli 
of  the  offense  committed  by  his  father  (if  any  were)  against  Day,  jota^** 
the  king.    Moreouer,  some  thought  that  he  had  much  wrong  to  to  innocent] 
die,  bicause  the  matter  fell  out  euen  as  he  had  prophesied ;  for, 
the  day  before  the  Ascension  day,  king  lohn  had  resigned  the 
superioritie  of  his  kingdome  (as  they  tooke  the  matter)  vnto  the 
pope,  and  had  doone  to  him  homage,  so  that  he  was  no  absolute 
king  indeed,  as  authors  aflirme.     One  cause,  and  that  not  the  least 

1  John,  Pandulph,  and  the  nobles  of  the  realm  met  at  the  Templars'  house 
near  Dover,  **  decima  quinta  die  Mali,  in  vigilia  scilicet  Dominicae  Ascensionb ; 
ubi  idem  rex  juxta  quod  Romae  faerat  sententiatum  resignavit  coronam  suam 
cum  regnis  Anffliae  et  Hybemiae  in  manus  domni  Papae,  cujus  tunc  vices 
gerebat  Pandulfas  memoratus.*'— Jlf.  Paris  (Wendover%  ii.  644.  The  date 
X^Y  15)  is  wrong,  for  in  1213  the  Vigil  of  the  Ascension  fell  on  May  22. 

^  In  Act  V.  sc.  i  the  redelivery  of  the  crown  by  Pandulph  to  John  im- 
mediatelv  ensues  its  surrender  to  the  Legate  by  the  fong.  In  T.  R.  there  is  an 
interval  between  a  scene  which  closes  before  noon  on  Ascension  Day,— ^when 
John  goes  out  to  surrender  his  crown, — and  the  opening  of  another  scene  with 
the  reaelivery  of  the  crown  to  him  by  Pandulph.  This  interval  comprises  the 
meeting  of  Lewis  and  the  English  nobles  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  ana  Falcon- 
bridge's  joumies  to  and  from  the  same  place  (see  T.B.  ii.  pp.  12, 15, 19, 20, 24). 
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[One  causa 
of  John's 


was  fear  of 

Peter's 

prophecy.] 


which  mooued  king  lohn  the  sooner  to  agree  with  the  pope,  rose 
t?  to^JSS;   through  the  words  of  the  said  heremit,  that  did  put  such  a  feare 
of  some  great  mishap  in  his  hart,  which  should  grow  through  the 
disloialtie  of  his  people,  that  it  made  him  yeeld  the  sooner. 

Historic  time  embraced  by  the  rest  of  the  action  ranges  from  May 
1216  to  September  1217,  if  V.  i.  3843,— where  Arthur's  death  is 
spoken  of  as  a  recent  occurrence, — ^be  excepted.  These  dates  mark  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  Lewis,  the  latter  of  which  events  took  place 
nearly  a  year  after  John's  decease.  At  the  historic  date  reached  in  V. 
i.  1-4,  when  John  surrenders  his  crovm  to  Pandulph,  the  French,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  on  the  eve  of  invading  England.  Diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  John's  submission,  Philip  turned  his  arms  against  Ferrand 
Ck)unt  of  Flanders,  who  had  made  a  treaty  with  John,  and  Ferrand's 
appeal  to  his  ally  for  help  led  to  a  war  which  closed  with  Philip's 
victory  over  the  combined  Flemish,  German,  and  English  forces,  at 
Bouvines,  on  July  27,  1214.^  This  blow,  and  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  recover  Poitou  and  Brittany,  so  weakened  John  that  the  opportunity 
was  seized  by  a  party  of  his  barons,  whose  projects  for  restraining  the 
royal  power  finally  took  shape  in  the  Great  Charter  of  June  15,  1215. 
The  "cloked  Pilgrimage"  (see  next  excerpt)  of  these  barons  to  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Edmund  at  Bury,  on  November  20  (?) ,  1214,^  was  a  first 
step  towards  their  ultimate  triiunph,  but  the  dramatic  turn  given  to 
this  meeting  by  the  old  playwright  associates  it  with  Lewis's  invasion  in 
1216,  and  attributes  to  the  barons,  as  a  chief  motive  for  joining  Lewis, 
their  desire  to  be  avenged  on  John  for  the  murder  of  Arthur.^  Amid 
such  complexity  of  dates  and  facts  a  reader  must  choose  what  historical 
time  he  pleases  for  sc.  ii.,  Act  V.,  which  opens  shortly  after  these 
"  distemper'd  Lords  "  arrive  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  whither  they  are 
bound  when  they  leave  Faulconbridge  in  IV.  iii.  115. 

[ffol  iil  I83/2/45.]  The  Nobles,  supposing  that  longer 
delaie  therein  was  not  to  be  suffered,  assembled  themselues 
togither  at  the  abbeie  of  Burie  (vnder  colour  of  going  thither  to 
doo  their  deuotions  to  the  bodie  of  S.  Edmund  which  laie  there 


Adohtd 
pUgrimagt, 


1  M,  Paris  (Wendimr),  ii  681. 

*  John  returned  to  England  in  October,  1214.  (M.  Paris  gives  Oct.  19  as 
the  date  of  the  Eling's  return,  bat  it  appears  from  the  Itiiiei'ary  tnat  John  was  at 
La  Rochelle  on  Oct.  2  and  at  Dartmouth  on  Oct  15.)  "  Sub  eadem  tempestate  " 
his  earls  and  barons  met  at  St.  Edmundsbury  ;  "  quasi  orationis  gratia,  licet  in 
causa  aliud  fuisset." — M,  Paris  (Wendover),  ii  582.  Mr.  James  E.  Doyle 
wrote  to  me :  *'  Wendover  says  that  the  barons  assembled  at  St.  Edmundsbury 
'  as  if  for  religious  duties,' — ^that  is,  for  duties  that  were  well  known,  and  there- 
fore afiforded  an  obvious  and  perfectly  innocent  motive  for  the  gathering.  Now 
the  feast  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  that  church  and  locality,  St.  Edmund,  King 
and  Martyr,  took  place  on  Nov.  20,  and  furnished  the  excuse  required." 

'  If  The  Troublesome  Eaigae  had  been  lost,  we  should  have  wondered  why 
the  Lords  expected  to  meet  Lewis  at  St.  Edmundsbury  (lY.  iiL  11),  for 
Shakspere  says  nothing  about  the  '*  cloked  Pilgrimage." 
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ioshrined)  where   they  yttered   their   co;[nplaint   of  the   kings 
tyrannicaU  maimers,  .  .  . 

And  therfore,  being  thus  flBsembled  in  the  queere  [p.  184]  of  the  rche  nobiei 
churcii  of  S.  Edmund,  they  receiued  a  solemne  oth  vpon  the  altar  J^^*^^^^ 
there,  that,  if  the  king  would  not  grant  to  the  same  liberties,  with  tbS^^d 
others  which  he  of  his  owne  accord  had  promised  to  confirme  to  £m  tiu  he*"* 
them,  they  would  from  thencefoorth  make  warre  vpon  him,  till  ^^^^^ 
they  bad  obteined  their  purpose,  and  iaforced  him  to  grant,  not 
onelie  to  all  these  their  petitions,  but  also  yeeld  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  them  ynder  his  scale,  for  euer  to  remaine  most  stedfast  and 
inuiolable. 

Returning  now  to  the  dramatic  order  of  events,  my  next  excerpt 
illustrates  Ekulconbridge'a  announcement  (Y.  L  30-34)  that 

All  Kent  hath  yeelded  ;  nothing  there  holds  out 
But  Doner  Castle  :  London  hath  receiu'd, 
Like  a  kinde  Host,  the  Dolphin  and  his  powers : 
Your  Nobles  will  not  heare  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  seruice  to  your  enemy,  .  .  . 

[Eol  iil  191/2/25.]    Lewes,  .  .  .  imbarkmg  himselfe  with  his  ^««*«<*<*« 
people,  and  all  necessarie  prouisions  for  such  a  ioumie,  tooke 
the  sea,  and  arriued  at  a  place  called  Stanchorre  in  the  He  of  mjrent. 
Tenet,^  vpon  the  21  day  of  Male  *  [1216] ;  and  shortlie  after  came 
to  Sandwich,  &  there  landed  with  all  his  people,  where  he  also 
incamped  vpon  the  shore  by  the  space  of  three  dales.     In  which 
meane  time  there  came  vnto  him  a  great  number  of  those  lords 
and  gentlemen  which  had  sent  for  him ;  and  there  euerie  one  apart 
and  by  himselfe  sware  fealtie  and  homage  vnto  him,  as  if  he  had  ^'^J^^ 
beene  their  true  and  naturall  prince.  vnto  Mm. 

King  lohn,  about  the  same  time  that  Lewes  thus  arriued,  came 
to  Doner,  meaning  to  fight  with  his  aduersaries  by  the  way  as  they, 
should  come  forward  towards  London.  But  yet,  vpon  other  aduise- 
ment  taken,  he  changed  his  purpose,  bicause  he  put  some  doubt  in 
the  Flemings  and  other  strangers,  of  whome  the  most  part  of  his  ^^ 
armie  consisted,  bicause  he  knew  that  they  hated  the  French  men 
no  more  than  they  did  the  English.  Therefore,  furnishing  ,the 
castell  of  Douer,  with  men,  munition,  and  vittels,  he  left  it  in  the 

1  Stonar,  Lde  of  Thanet.  «  M.  Pari$  {Wendovei^  ii..653. 
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keeping  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  a  man  of  notable  prowesse  & 

yaliancie,  and  returned  himselfe  ynto  Canturburie,  and  from  thence 

tooke  the  high  waie  towards  Winchester.    Lewes,  being  aduertised 

that  king  lohn  was  retired  out  of  Kent,  passed  through  the 

countrie  without  anie  incounter,  and  wan  all  the  castels  and  holds 

as  he  went,  but  Doner  he  could  not  win.  •  .  . 

[Afterwards]  he  came  to   London,   and  there  receiued  the 

homage  of  those  lords  and  gentlemen  which  had  not  yet  doone 

their  homage  to  him  at  Sandwich. 

Act  V.  8C.  ii. — ^The  following  excerpts — which,  in  Holinshed, 
immediatelj  succeed  my  last  quotation — should  be  compared  with 
the  Entry  and  first  eight  lines  of  Act  Y.  sc.  ii. 

[Hoi.  iii.  191/2/60.]  On  the  other  part  he  [Lewis]  tooke 
an  oth  to  mainteine  and  performe  the  old  lawes  and  customes  of 
the  realme,  and  to  restore  to  euerie  man  his  rightfuU  heritage  and 
lands;  requiring  the  barons  furthermore  to  continue  faithfiill 
towards  him,  assuring  them  to  bring  things  so  to  passe,  that  the 
realme  of  England  should  recouer  the  former  dignitie,  and  they 
their  ancient  liberties.  Moreouer  he  vsed  them  so  courteouslie, 
gaue  them  so  faire  words,  and  made  such  large  promises,  that  they 
beleeued  him  with  all  their  harts.  .  .  • 

The  rumour  of  this  pretended  outward  courtesie,  being  once 

spred  through  the  realme,  caused  great  numbers  of  people  to  come 

flocking  to  him ;  among  [p,  192]  whome  were  diuerse  of  those  which 

before  had  taken  part  with  king  John,  as  William  earle  Warren, 

William  earle  of  Arundell,  William  earle  of  Salisburie,  William 

Marshall  the  yoonger,^  and  diuerse  other;  supposing  verelie  that 

the  French  kings  sonne  should  now  obteine  the  kingdome. 

Pandulph's  speech  and  Lewis's  answer  (V.  ii.  69-102)  take  us  back 
to  a  time  precedmg  the  latter's  invasion.  John  repudiated  his  grant  as 
soon  as  he  had  collected  a  mercenary  force  to  levy  war  on  his  barons, 
and  he  also  appealed  from  them  to  Innocent,  who  annulled  the  Charter, 
and  finally  excommunicated  its  supporters.  Hard  pressed  by  John's 
soldiers,  the  barons 

^  Son  of  William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  *'  Pembroke,"  in  both  plays, 
is,  1  Buppoee,  the  younger  Marshal.  He  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons 
"  swome  to  see  the  liberties  granted  and  confirmed  by  the  king  [jla^rna  ChaHa 
and  Charta  de  Foresta]  to  be  in  euerie  ^int  obserued,  but,  if  he  went  aj;ainst 
the  same,  then  they  should  haue  authoritie  to  compell  him  to  the  obsermng  of 
euerie  of  them."— J3bl.  iii  I86/1/19. 
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[Hoi  iii.  190/1/53.]  resolued  with  themselues  to  seeke  for  aid  i2i!ettL 
at  the  enimies  hands ;  and  thereypon  Saer  earle  of  Winchester,  ^^^^^ 
and  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  with  letters  ynder  their  seales,  were  vumnoZ, 
sent  ynto  Lewes  the  sonne  of  Philip  the  French  king,  offering 
him  the  crowne  of  England,  and  sufficient  pledges  for  performance 
of  the  same,  and  other  couenants  to  be  agreed  betwixt  them; 
requiring  him  with  all  speed  to  come  ynto  their  succour.    This 
Lewes  had  married  (as  before  is  said)  Blanch  daughter  to  Alfonso  [LowIb'b 

nuurfage  to 

king  of  Castile,  neece  to  king  lohn  by  his  sister  Elianor.  sianch.] 

Now  king  Philip,  the  father  of  this  Lewes,  being  glad  to  haue 
such  an  occasion  to  inuade  the  relme  of  England,  which  he  neuer 

looued,  promised  willinglie  that  his  sonne  should  come  ynto  the  ^«  ^^^^ 

aid  of  the  said  barons  with  all  conuenient  speed ;  (but  first  he  •«««p*«^i 
receiued  foure  and  twentie  hostages  which  he  placed  at  Campaine 
for  further  assurance  of  the  couenants  accorded ; )  and  herewith  he 
prepared  an  armie,  and  diuerse  ships  to  transport  ^his  sonne  and 
his  armie  ouer  into  England.  .  .  . 

[Hoi.  iii.  19I/1/14.]    The  pope,  desirous  to  helpe  king  lohn  ^^^'  ^' 

all  that  he  might  (bicause  he  was   now  his  yassall),  sent  his  ^J^S***" 

legat  Gualo  into  France,  to  disswade  king  Philip  from  taking  anie  pSu! 

enterprise  in  hand  against  the  king  of  England.     But  king  Philip,  tu  Pmux 

though  he  was  content  to  heare  what  the  legat  could  sale,  yet  by  <«»»  to  tiu 

no  meanes  would  be  turned  from  the  execution  of  his  purpose ;  ^^^*^' 
alledging  that  king  lohn  was  not  the  lawfull  king  of  England, 

hauing  first  Ysurped  and  taken  it  awaie  from  his  nephue  Arthur  the  [John  an 

lawfull  inheritour,  and  that  now  sithens,  as  an  enimie  to  his  owne  ;,J^of*5ie 

roiall  dignitie,  he  had  giuen  the  right  of  his  kingdome  awaie  to  the  ^^ 

pope  (which  he  could  not  doo  without  consent  of  his  nobles)  and  ^'^ 
therefore  through  his  owne  fault  he  was  worthilie  depriued  of  all 
his  kinglie  honor.  .  .  . 

Lewes,  on  the  morrow  following,  being  the  26  of  Aprill^  [1216],  f^ 

by  his  fathers  procurement,  came  into  the  councell  chamber,  and  ^*^*** 

with  frowning  looke  beheld  the  legat ;  where  by  his  procurator  he  !^^S^ 

defended  the  cause  that  moued  him  to  take  vpon  him  this  ioumie  utuZ'Su^ 

into  England,  disprouing  not  onelie  the  right  which  king  lohn  had  sUS^tX 

»  M.  FarU  (Wendover),  ii.  651,  652. 
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to  the  crowne,  but  also  aUedging  his  owne  interest,  not  onelie  by 
his  new  election  of  the  barons,  but  also  in  the  title  of  his  wife, 
whose  mother  the  queene  of  Castile  remained  onelie  aliue  of  aU 
the  brethren^and  sisters  of  Henrie  the  second,  late  king  of  England. 

In  further  illustration  of  Y.  ii.  69-102  I  quote  passages  relating  to 
a  time  not  long  after  Lewis's  arrival,  and  beginning  when  he  and  his 
English  allies  hoped  to  make  their  cause  good  through  the  arguments 
of  those  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  *'  in  all  hast  vnto  the  court  of 
Rome." 

£^^        [ffol.  iiL   I92/1/15.]      But   this  auailed   them   not,  neither 

oomton.]     iqqI^q  jiig  excuse  any  such  effect  as  he  did  hope  it  should ;  for 

those  ambassadors^  that  king  lohn  had  sent  thither,  replied  against 

their  assertions,  so  that  there  was  hard  hold  about  it  in  that  court : 

albeit  that  the  pope  would  decree  nothing  till  he  hard  further  from 

his  l^at  Qualo,  who,  the  same  time,  (being  aduertised  of  the  pro- 

gjjg«««      ceedings  of  Lewes  in  his  iournie,)  with  all  diligence,  hasted  ouer 

^"J^      into  England,  and,  passing  through  the  middle  of  his  aduersaries, 

•s^'<"«*      came  vnto  king  lohn,  then  soiouming  at  Glocester ;  of  whome  he 

was  most  ioifullie  receiued,  for  in  him  king  lohn  reposed  all  his 

hope  of  victorie. 

Before  Midsummer,^  1216, 

[Hoi  ill  I&2/1/73.]    letters  came  also  vnto  Lewes  from  his 

procurators^  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  pope.  .  .  . 

Thepoinu  The  cheefest  points  (as  we  find)  that  were  laid  by  Lewes  his 

Sm  djwwi  P*^^^^*^^  against  king  lohn  were  these :  that,  by  the  murther 

LJ^been  Committed  in  the  person  of  his  nephue  Arthur,  he  had  beene  con- 

tito^d^    denmed  in  the  parlement  chamber,  before  the  French  king,  by  the 

SrArtSnr'i    pccrcs  of  Fraucc ;  and  that,  being  summoned  to  appeare,  he  had 

d^^ni^^   obstinatelie  refused  so  to  doo,  and  therefore  had  by  good  right 

&^£d     forfeited  not  onelie  his  lands  within  the  precinct  of  France,  but 

•ooceeded.]    j^|g^  jjj^  realmc  of  England,  which  was  now  due  vnto  the  said 

Lewes,  as  they  alledged,  in  right  of  the  ladie  Blanch  his  wife, 

daughter  to  Elianor  queene  of  Spaine.    But  the  pope  refelled  all 

*  The  letter  from  Lewis's  procurators  was  written  on  or  about  May  10, 
1216.— Jf.  Faris  (W&ndover),  u.  656,  657.  Lewis,  "inatante  nativitate  sancti 
Johannis  Baptistae  "  (the  next  date  given),  began  the  si^e  of  Dover  CastJe. — 
M.  Farts  {Irendover)^  ii.  664. 
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such  allegations  as  they  produced  for  proofe  hereof,  &  seemed  to  £^J2^* 
defend  king  lohns  cause  Tcrie  pithilie ;  but  namelie^  in  that  he  was  ^^^ 
vnder  the  protection  of  him  as  supreme  lord  of  England.  S!oi?r**^ 

Act  V.  sc.  iii. — "  Alarums  "  may  possibly  represent  the  decisive 
battle  of  Lincoln,  fought  on  May  20, 1217,^  when  the  French  and  their 
English  allies  were  defeated  by  William  Marshal  £arl  of  Pembroke, 
who  commanded  the  army  of  the  boy-king  Henry  III.  If  the  general 
disregard  of  historic  time  in  this  play  be  remembered,  such  a  conjec- 
ture is  not  affected  by  the  qualification  that  it  involves  John's  entry 
some  seven  months  after  the  date  which  historians  fix  for  his  death. 
Before  John  leaves  the  field,  a  messenger  has  bidden  him  (V.  iii. 
9-11): 

Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply ^ 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dolphin  heere, 
Are  wrack'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  sands. 

Allowing  for  altered  circumstance  and  antedating,  we  may  suppose 
this  "  great  supply  "  to  be  the  reinforcements  sent  by  Philip  of  Fiance, 
about  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln.  These  needful  succours 
never  reached  Lewis,  for 

[Hoi  iii  201/1/36.]  the  earle  of  Penbroke,  and  other  the  lords  ^JJ- 

that  tooke  part  with  king   Henrie,  hauing  aduertisement,  that 

a  new  mpplie  of  men  was  readie  to  come  and  aid  Lewes,  they 

appointed  Philip  de  Albenie  and  lohn  Marshall  to  associat  with 

them  the  power  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  to  watch  for  the  comming  gj»^  ^opt 

of  the  aduersaries,  that  they  might  keepe  them  from  landing ;  who  ^^^ 

on  saint  Bartholomews  ^  day  set  forth  from  Caleis,  in  purpose  to 

arriue  in  the  Thames,  and  so  to  come  vp  the  riuer  to  London. 

Howbeit  Hubert  de  Burgh,  capiteine  of  the  castell  of  Doner, 

togither  with  the  said  Philip  de  Albenie  and  lohn  Marshall,  with 

other  such  power  as  they  could  get  togither  of  the  cinque  ports, 

hauiug  not  yet  aboue  the  number  of  40  ships  great  &  small,  vpon 

the  discouering  of  the  French  fleet,  (which  consisted  of  80  great 

ships,  besides  other  lesser  vessels  well  appointed  and  trimmed,) 

made  foorth  to  the  sea.    And,  first  coasting  aloofe  from  them,  till  f^^ 

they  had  got  the  wind  on  their  backs,  came  finallie  with  their  S^^ji^ 

maine  force  to  assaile  the  Frenchmen,  and,  with  helpe  of  their 

crossebowes  and  archers  at  the  first  ioining,  made  great  slaughter 

of  their  enimies ;  and  so,  grapling  togither,  in  the  end  the  English- 

1  Cogge^ude^  185. 

«  August  24, 1217.— Jlf.  Paris  (Wendover^  ill  26. 
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men  bare  themselues  so  manfullie,  that  they  vanquished  the  whole 

French  fleet,  and  obtemed  a  famous  yictorie. 

Act  Y.  8C.  iy. — Melun's  confession,  and  its  result  in  detaching  the 
English  barons  from  Lewis,  form  the  subject  of  this  scene.  The  date 
— ^referred  to  in  the  following  excerpt  by  the  words  *'  About  the  same 
time" — is  probably  August,  1216.^ 

[Rol.  iii.  193/2/6.]  About  the  same  tune,  or  rather  in  the 
yeare  last  past  as  some  hold,  it  fortuned  that  the  Ticount  of 
Melune,  a  French  man,  fell  sicke  at  London,  and,  perceiuing  that 
death  was  at  hand,  he  called  ynto  him  certeine  of  the  English 
barons,  which  remained  in  the  citie,  ypon  safegard  thereof,  and  to 
them  made  this  protestation :  ''I  lament"  (saith  he) ''your  destruo- 
''  tion  and  desolation  at  hand,  bicause  ye  are  ignorant  of  the  perils 
''hanging  ouer  your  heads.  For  this  ynderstand,  that  Lewes,  and 
"with  him  16  earles  and  barons  of  France,  haue  secretlie  swome 
"  (if  it  shall  fortune  him  to  conquere  this  realme  of  England,  &  to 
"be  crowned  king)  that  he  will  kill,  banish,  and  confine  all  those 
"of  the  English  nobilitie  (which  now  doo  seme  ynder  him,  and 
"persecute  their  owne  king)  as  traitours  and  rebels ;  and  further- 
"more  will  dispossesse  all  their  linage  of  such  inheritances  as  they 
"now  hold  in  England.  And  bicause"  (saith  he)  "you  shall  not 
"  haue  doubt  hereof,  I,  which  lie  here  at  the  point  of  death,  doo 
"now  aflirme  ynto  you,  and  take  it  on  the  perill  of  my  soule^ 
"that  I  am  one  of  those  sixteen  that  haue  swome  to  performe 
"this  thing:  wherefore  I  aduise  you  to  prouide  for  your  owne 
"safeties,  and  your  realmes  which  you  now  destroie ;  and  keepe 
"this  thing  secret  which  I  haue  vttered  vnto  you."  After  this 
speech  was  vttered  he  streightwaies  died. 

When  these  words  of  the  lord  of  Melune  were  opened  vnto  the 
barons,  they  were,  and  not  without  cause,  in  great  doubt  of  them- 
selues, for  they  saw  how  Lewes  had  alredie  placed  and  set  French- 
men in  most  of  such  castels  and  townes  as  he  had  gotten,  the 
right  whereof  indeed  belonged  to  them.  And  againe,  it  greened 
them  much  to  vnderstand,  how,  besides  the  hatred  of  their  prince, 
they  were  euerie  sundaie  and  holiedaie  openlie  accursed  in  euerie 

^  After  recording  the  homage  of  Alexander  II.  King  of  Scots  to  Lewis,  in 
Augunt,  1216,  Wmdaver  (M.  Paris^  ii.  666)  dates  Melun's  illness  as  having 
happened  "hac  tempestate.'' 
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church,  so  that  mania  of  them  inwardlie  relented,  and  could  haue 
bin  contented  to  haue  returned  to  king  lohn,  if  they  had  thought 
that  they  should  thankfiillie  haue  beene  receiued. 

Subsequently  Holinshed  observes : 

[ffol  iil  197/2/40.]    It  is  reported  by  writers,  that  amongst 
other  things,  as  there  were  diuerse,  which  withdrew  the  hearts  of  S^SJ.®' 
the  Englishmen  from  Lewes,  the  consideration  of  the  confession  ®<^**^o"i 
which  the  *  yicount  of  Melune  made  at  the  houre  of  his  death,  l^J^i 
was  the  principalL 

Act  V.  sec.  V. — ^vii. — ^With  sc.  v.,  Act  V.,  the  excerpts  given  in 
relation  to  sc.  iiL,  Act  Y.,  should  be  compared.  The  rest  of  the  play 
(save  V.  vii.  82-95;  101-118)  is  illustrated  by  my  next  quotations, 
which  date  from  October,  1216,  when  John,  according  to  Holinshed, 
was  marching  northwards,  after  spoiling  Peterborough  and  Crowland. 

[Hoi.   iiL    194/1/45.]      Thus,  the  countrie   being  wasted  on 
each  hand,  the  king  hasted  forward  till  he  came  to  Wellestreme 
sands,  where  passing  the  washes  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  armie, 
with  horsses  and  carriages ;  so  that  it  was  iudged  to  be  a  punish-  ^j^^,^ 
ment  appointed  by  God,  that  the  spoile,  which  had  beene  gotten  *'*''''*'*^ 
and  taken  out  of  churches,  abbeies,  and  other  religious  houses, 
should  perish,  and  be  lost  by  such  means  togither  with  the  spoilers. 
Yet  the  king  himselfe,  and  a  few  other,  escaped  the  violence  of  uattk, 
the  waters,  by  following  a  good  guide.    But,  as  some  haue  written,  ^atth. 
he  tooke  such  greefe  for  the  losse  susteined  at  this  passage,  that 
immediatlie  therevpon  he  fell  into  an  ague;  the  force  and  heat  Kimgiokn 


whereof,  togither  with  his  immoderate  feeding  on  rawe  peaches,  ^; 


raitk. 


and  drinking  of  new  sider,  so  increased  his  sicknesse,  that  he  was  ^^"^ 
not  able  to  ride,  but  was  faine  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  presentlie 
made  of  twigs,  with  a  couch  of  strawe  vnder  him,  without  any  bed 
or  pillow,  thinking  to  haue  gone  to  Lincolne ;  but  the  disease  still 
so  raged  and  grew  vpon  him,  that  he  was  inforced  to  stale  one 
night  at  the  castell  of  Laford,  and,  on  the  next  day  with  great  ^^^ 
paine,  caused  himselfe  to  be  caried  vnto  Newarke,  where,  in  the  J2<*. 
castell,  through  anguish  of  mind,  rather  than  through  force  of  sick-  ^***^ 
nesse,  he  departed  this  life  the  night  before  the  nineteenth  day  of  Kinffiokn 
October,  in  the  yeare  of  his  age  fiftie  and  one,  and  after  he  had  m^ 
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reigned  seauenteene  yeares,  six  moneths,  and  seauen  and  twentie 
daies. 

IT  There  be  which  haue  written,  that,  after  he  had  lost  his 
armie,  he  came  to  the  abbeie  of  Swineshead  in  lincohieshire,  and, 
there  ynderstanding  the  cheapenesse  and  plentie  of  come,  shewed 
himselfe  greatlie  displeased  therewith,  as  he  that  for  the  hatred 
which  he  bare  to  the  English  people,  that  had  so  traitorouslie 
reuolted  from  him  vnto  his  aduersarie  Lewes,  wished  all  miserie 
to  light  ypon  them ;  and  therevpon  said  in  his  anger,  that  he  would 
cause  all  kind  of  graine  to  be  at  a  farre  higher  price,  yer  manie 
daies  should  passe.  Wheretpon  a  moonke,  that  heard  him  speake 
such  words,  being  mooued  with  zeale  for  the  oppression  of  his 
countrie,  gaue  the  king  poison  in  a  cup  of  ale,  wherof  he  first 
tooke  the  assaie,  to  cause  the  king  not  to  suspect  the  matter,  and 
so  they  both  died  in  manner  at  one  time.  .  .  . 

The  men  of  warre  that  serued  ynder  his  ensignes,  being  for  the 
more  part  hired  souldiers  and  strangers,  came  togither,  and  march- 
ing foorth  with  his  bodie,  each  man  with  his  armour  on  his  backe, 
in  warlike  order,  conueied  it  vnto  Worcester,  where  he  was  pom- 
pouslie  buried  in  the  cathedrall  church  before  the  high  altar ;  not 
for  that  he  had  so  appointed  (as  some  write)  but  bicause  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  place  of  most  suertie  for  the  lords  and  other  of 
his  freends  there  to  assemble,  and  to  take  order  in  their  businesse 
now  afiber  his  deceasse. 


Nearly  a  year  elapsed  between  the  accession  of  Henry  HI.  and  the 
departure  of  Lewis,  idiortly  after  the  royalists'  great  naval  victory  in 
August,  1217.  Holinshed's  account  of  how  the  French  reinforcements 
were  destroyed  (see  p.  71  above)  is  followed  by  the  ensuing  passages, 
which  bear  upon  V.  vii.  82-95. 


[After  ibe 
loss  of  bis 
reinforce- 
ments, 
Lewies 
bopet  feU.] 


Am  tucord 

betwixt 

K.fffnrit 


\Hol  ill  201/2/8.]  But  Lewes,  after  he  vnderstood  of  this 
mischance  happening  to  his  people  that  came  to  his  aid,  b^an 
not  a  litle  to  despaire  of  all  other  succour  to  come  vnto  him  at 
any  time  heerafter :  wherfore  he  inclined  the  sooner  vnto  peace,  so 
that  at  length  he  tooke  such  offers  of  agreement  as  were  put  vnto 
him,  and  receiued  furthermore  a  sum  of  monie  for  the  release  of 
such  hostages  as  he  had  in  his  hands,  togither  with  the  title  of  the 
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kii^dome  of  England,  and  the  possession  of  all  sach  castels  and 
holds  as  he  held  withm  the  realme.  .  .  . 

This  peace  iras  concluded  on  the  eleaenth  day  of  September^  ©ftS?'**^**'* 
[1217],  not  ferre  from  Stanes,  hard  by  the  riuer  of  Thames,  where  ^*^*^ 
Lewes  himselfe,  the  legat  Guallo,  and  diuerse  of  the  spiritaaltie, 
with  the  earle  of  Penbroke,  lord  gouemor  of  the  realme,  and 
others,  did  meet  and  talke  about  this  accord.    Now,  when  all 
things  were  ordered  and  finished  agreeable  to  the  articles  and 
couenants  of  the  peace,  so  farre  as  the  time  present  required, 
the  lords  of  the  realme  (when  Lewes  should  depart  homeward) 
attended  him  to  Doner  in  honorable  wise,  as  apperteined,  and 
there  tooke  leaue  of  him,  and  so  he  departed  out  of  the  realme  S^I}£e.3 
about  the  feast  of  saint  MichaelL^ 

The  revival  of  patriotic  feeling,  which  placed  Henry  III.  on  the 
throne,  is  exhibited  when  Faulconbridge  and  Salisbury — the  dramatic 
characters  who  severally  represent  the  royalist  and  bajx>nial  parties — 
unite  in  proffering  allegiance  to  their  youthful  sovereign  (Y.  vii.  101- 
107).     Holinshed  says : 

[ffol.   iii.    I97/1/12.]      Immediatlie   after   the  death  of   his  ^'^f''^'* 
father  kmg  lohn,  William  Marshall  earle  of  Penbroke,  generall  of  Z^ISuii, 
his  fathers  armie,  brought  this  yoong  prince  with  his  brother  and  %!J,^ 
sisters  vnto  Glocester,  and  there  called  a  councell  of  all  such  lords  Heuy^ 

Olouc40ter]. 

as  had  taken  part  with  king  John.     Anon,  after  it  was  once  openlie 
knowne,  that  the  sonnes  and  daughters  of  the  late  deceassed 
prince  were  brought  into  a  place  of  safetie,  a  great  number  of  the 
lords  and  cheefe  barons  of  the  realme  hasted  thither  (I  meane  not  [TUiher 
onelie  such  as  had  holden  with  king  John,  but  also  diuerse  other,  r^o^^ 

°  '  '    held  with 

which,  vpon  certeine  knowledge  had  of  his  death,  were  newlie  oSSguteiy 
reuolted  from  Lewes)  in  purpose  to  aid  yoong  kmg  Henrie,  to  JSSS^Lewig. 
whome  of  right  the  crowne  did  apperteine. 

In  a  speech  delivered  to  the  assemblage  at  Qloucester,  Pembroke 
vindicated  Henry's  title: 

[Sd.  iii  197/2/17.]  When  the  barons  had  heard  this  earles 
words,  after  some  silence  and  conference  had,  they  allowed  of 

*  September  11.— Jlf.  Paris  (Wendover\  iii.  30.  September  13.— -inn. 
Theok,  63. 

*  Lewis  letumed  to  France  on  September  28, 1217.— ilnn.  Theoh.  63. 
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[John's 

penon'and 

ebuacter.] 


(Someaay 
that  he  was 
a  great 
prince,  bnt 
nnfortnnate: 
Ubendto 
strangen, 
bat  an 
oppressor 
CI  his  own* 
people.] 


his  saiengs,  and  immediatlie,  with  one  consent,  proclaimed  the 
(Henr7  pro-  joong  gentleman  king  of  England ;  whome  the  bishops  of  Winches- 
Kins  of        ter  and  Bath  did  crowne  and  annoint  with  all  due  solemnities  at 

Bnffiand, 

^»J*^      Glocester,  vpon  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  apostles  Simon  &  lude, 
crowned.)     ^  presence  of  the  legat. 

Holinshed  adds  to  bis  chronicle  of  John's  reign  the  following  general 
remarks  on  the  King's  disposition,  and  dealings  with  the  clergy. 

[Hoi  iii.  196/1/4,]  He  was  comelie  of  stature,  but  of  looke 
and  countenance  displeasant  and  angrie ;  somewhat  cruell  of  nature, 
as  by  the  writers  of  his  time  he  is  noted ;  and  not  so  bardie  as 
doubtfiill  in  time  of  perill  and  danger.  But  this  seemeth  to  be 
an  enuious  report  yttered  by  those  that  were  giuen  to  speake  no 
good  of  him  whome  they  inwardlie  hated.  Howbeit  some  giue 
this  witnesse  of  him  (as  the  author  of  the  booke  of  Bemewell 
abbeie  and  other) :  that  he  was  a  great  and  mightie  prince,  but  yet 
not  yerie  fortunate,  much  like  to  Marius  the  noble  Romano,  tasting 
of  fortune  both  waies ;  bountifull  and  liberall  vnto  strangers,  but 
of  his  owne  people  (for  their  dailie  treasons  practised  towards  him) 
a  great  oppressoiir ;  so  that  he  trusted  more  to  forreners  than  to 
them,  and  therfore  in  the  end  he  was  of  them  ytterlie  forsaken. 

IT  Verelie,  whosoeuer  shall  consider  the  course  of  the  historie 
written  of  this  prince,  he  shall  find,  that  he  hath  beene  little 
beholden  to  the  writers  of  that  time  in  which  he  lined;  for 
scarselie  can  they  afoord  him  a  good  word,  except  when  the  trueth 
inforceth  them  to  come  out  with  it  as  it  were  against  then:  willes. 
The  occasion  whereof  (as  some  thinke)  was,  for  that  he  was  no 
great  freend  to  the  clergie.  .  .  . 

Certeinelie  it  should  seeme  the  man  had  a  princelie  heart  in 
him,  and  wanted  nothing  but  faithfuU  subiects  to  haue  assisted 
him  in  reuenging  such  wrongs  as  were  doone  and  offered  by  the 
French  king  and  others. 

Moreouer,  the  pride  and  pretended  authoritie  of  the  cleargie 
he  could  not  well  abide,  when  they  went  about  to  wrest  out  of  his 
hands  the  prerogatiue  of  his  princelie  rule  and  gouememenb 
True  it  is,  that  to  mainteine  his  warres  which  he  was  forced  to 
take  in  hand,  as  well  in  France  as  elsewhere,  he  was  constreined 


[Theelenry 
viUfledhim 
because  he 
was  no 
friend  to 
them.] 


[John 
wanted 
nothing  bnt 
fldthM 
snl^eets.] 


Se  resisted 
sdMsy's 
usnipanon 
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to  make  all  the  shift  he  could  deuise  to  recouer  monie,  and,  bicause  [He  took 

money  fiK>in 

he  pinched  their  pursses,  they  conceiued  no  small  hatred  against  ^^p*7 
him ;  which  when  he  perceiued,  and  wanted  peraduenture  discretion  g^j/^^^wd 
to  passe  it  ouer,  he  discoaered  now  and  then  in  his  rage  his  ^^^^ 
immoderate  displeasure,  as  one  not  able  to  bridle  his  affections,  '*^^ 
(a  thing  verie  hard  in  a  stout  stomach,)  and  thereby  missed  now 
and  then  to  compasse  that  which  otherwise  he  might  yerie  well 
haue  brought  to  passe. 

Fandulph  is  spoken  of  as  he  ''  who  (as  before  is  expressed)  did  the 
message  so  stoutlie  from  pope  Innocent  to  king  lohn"  {ffol.  iii 
202/1/65).  Hubert  de  Burgh — ''a  right  valiant  man  of  warre  as  was 
any  where  to  be  found"  {Hoi,  iii.  1 69/2/50)  —  showed  "singular 
eonstancie"  in  defending  Dover  Castle  agamst  Lewis  (ffol.  iii 
193/1/45).  The  dramatic  character  is  a  person  of  much  lower  degree 
than  was  this  historical  Hubert,  the  Justiciar  of  England,  as  he  is 
entitled  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Henry  III,  and  Lewis ;  the 
three  names  preceding  his  own  in  that  document  being  those  of  the 
Legate  Gualo,  the  King,  and  William  Marshal. — Bymer,  i.  222. 


V.    RICHARD   II. 

Act  I.  sc.  i. — The  first  scene  in  The  Tragedie  qf  King  Etchard  the 
second^  opens  on  April  29,*  1398,  at  Windsor,  where  a  day  for  combat 
was  assigned  to  BoUngbroke  and  Mowbray  (I.  i.  199).  C^  March  12, 
1400,'  a  body,  officially  declared  to  be  Richard  n.'s,  was  exhibited  at 
St.  Paul's.  The  latter  historic  date  marks  the  close  of  the  action,  when 
BoUngbroke  sees  his  <' buried  feare''  (Y.  vi.  31)  in  the  coffin  which 
Exton  presents  to  him. 

In  the  first  scene  King  Eichard  enters,  and  thus  addresses  John  of 
Gaunt  (L  I  1-6) : 

Ovid  lohn  of  Glaunt,  time  honoured  Lancaster, 

Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  bande, 

Brought  hither  Henrie  Herf  ord  thy  bolde  sonne, 

Here  to  make  good  the  boistrous  late  appeale,  4 

Which  then  our  leysure  would  not  let  vs  heare. 

Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolke,  Thomas  Moubray  f 

^  I  quote  the  text  of  Qi  (1597),  from  the  Shakspere  Quarto  Facsimile  of 
Mr.  Ruth's  copy.  In  the  Parliament  Scene  (IV.  i  162-318}  the  text  of  Fi  ia 
quoted. 

«  Eot,  FaH.,  iii  383/i.  «  TraU.,  103 ;  261. 
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Bolingbroke's  "la^  appeale"  was  made  in  a  Parliament  whidi 
reassembled  at  Shrewsbury  on  January  27,  1398,  and  was  dissolved  on 
January  31.     On  January  30,  1398,i 


Thidvieef 

Hereford 

appeaUOi 

Medubeqf 

Norfolk  of 

ireton. 


Thorn,  Walt, 


[Boling. 
broke's 
aocosatfon 
denied  by 
Mowbray.] 


[The  acciua- 
tion  repeated 
by  Boling- 
broke,] 


[and  again 
denieaby 
Mowbray.] 


Tkedvikee^ 
Surrie, 

ond  theinie 

ofAumarUj 

conetableof 

JBnffland 

Land  the 

Dnkeaof 

Lancaster 

and  Tork, 
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brokers 
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bray was 


[HoL  ill  493/2/16.]  .  .  .  Henrie,  duke  of  Her^ord,  accused 
Thomas  Mowbraie,  duke  of  Norfolke,  of  certeine  words  which  he 
should  Ytter  in  talke  had  betwixt  them,  as  they  rode  togither 
latelie  before  betwixt  London  and  Brainford;  sounding  highlie 
to  the  kings  dishonor.  And  for  further  pro<^e  thereof,  he  pre- 
sented a  supplication  to  the  king,  wherein  he  appealed  the  duke 
of  Norfolke  in  field  of  battell,  for  a  traitor,  false  and  disloiaU  to 
the  king,  and  enimie  ynto  the  realme.  This  supplication  was 
red  before  both  the  dukes,  in  presence  of  ike  king ;  which  doone, 
the  duke  of  Norfolke  tooke  ypon  him  to  answer  it,  declaring  that 
whatsoeuer  the  duke  of  Hereford  had  said  against  him  other  than 
well,  he  lied  falselie  like  an  yntrue  knight  as  he  was.  And,  when 
the  king  asked  of  the  duke  of  Hereford  what  he  said  to  it,  he, 
taking  his  hood  off  his  head,  said :  "  My  souereigne  lord,  euen 
"as  the  supplication  which  I  tooke  you  importeth,  right  so  I 
"saie  for  truth,  that  Thomas  Mowbraie,  duke  of  Norfolke,  is  a 
"traitour,  false  and  disloiaU  to  your  roiall  maiestie,  your  crowne, 
"  and  to  all  the  states  of  your  realme." 

Then  the  duke  of  Norfolke  being  asked  what  he  said  to  this, 
he  answered :  *'  Right  deere  lord,  with  your  fauour  that  I  make 
"answer  ynto  your  coosine  here,  I  sale  (your  reuerence  saued) 
"that  Henrie  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford,  like  a  false  and 
"disloiaU  traitor  as  he  is,  dooth  lie,  in  that  he  hath  or  shaU  say 
"of  me  otherwise  than  well"  "No  more,"  said  the  king,  "we 
"haue  heard  inough";  and  herewith  commanded  the  duke  of 
Surrie,  for  that  turne  m^rshall  of  England,  to  arrest  in  his  name 
the  two  dukes:  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  father  to  the  duke  of 
Hereford,  the  duke  of  Yorke,  the  duke  of  Aumarle,  constable 
of  England,  and  the  duke  of  Surrie,  marshall  of  the  realme, 
yndertooke  as  pledges  bpdie  for  bodie  for  the  duke  of  Hereford ; 
but  the  duke  of  Northfolke  was  not  suffered  to  put  in  pledges^ 
and  BO  ynder  arrest  was  led  ynto  Windsor  castell,  and  there 


»  Eve8,y  142-145.    Cp.  Rot  Parl^  iii.  382/i. 
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garded  with  keepers  that  were  appointed  to  see  Jbim  safelie  i^tin 

kept.  c»»ue.] 

Now  after  the  dissoluing  of  the  parlement  at  Shrewd>urie, 

there  was  a  daie  appointed  about  six  weeks  after,  for  the  king  to  appointed 

come  vnto  Windsor,  to  heare  and  to  take  some  order  betwixt  the  hearing  or 

the  appeal] 

two  dukes,  which  had  thus  appealed  ech  other.     There  was  a  Tket^denKf 
great  scaffold  erected  within  the  castell  of  Windsor^  for  the  king  iy^inthu 
to  sit  with  the  lords  and  prelats  of  his  realme ;  and  so,  at  the 
daie  appointed,  he  with  the  said  lords  &  prelats  being  come 
thither  and  set  in  their  places,  the  duke  of  Hereford  appellant, 
and  the  duke  of  Norfolke  defendant,  were  sent  for  to  come  & 
appeare  before  the  king,  sitting  there  in  his  seat  of  iustice.     And 
then  began  sir  lohn  Bushie  to  speake  for  the  king ;  declaring  to 
the  lords  how  they  should  ynderstand,  that  where  the  duke  of 
Hereford  had  presented  a  supplication  to  the  king,  who  was  there 
set  to  minister  iuatice  to  all  men  that  would  demand  the  same>  as 
apperteined  to  his  roiall  maiestie,  he  therefore  would  now  heare 
what  the  parties  could  say  one  against  [p.  494]  an  other :  and  withall 
the  king  commanded  the  dukes  of  Aumarle  and  Surrie,  (the  one  ^^^^ 
being  constable,  and  the  other  marshall,)  to  go  vnto  the  two  dukes,  ^^ifj!!?'* 
appellant  and  defendant,  requiring  them,  on  his  behalfe,  to  grow  to^^^^ 
to  some  agreement;  and,  for  his  part,  he  would  be  readie  to  to^ 
pardon  all  that  had  been  said  or  doone  amisse  betwixt  them,  wwireftwed 

*^  hiB  request] 

touching  anie  harm  or  dishonor  to  him  or  his  realme ;  but  they 
answered  both  assuredlie,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  haue  anie 
peace  or  agreement  made  betwixt  them. 

When  he  heard  what  they  had  answered,  he  commanded  that 

*  Accordiiijg  to  Trais, — tlie  original  authority  for  this  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Windsor — "  le  Roy  Eichart  retouma  du  parlement  de  Scrembory 
en  Ian  mil  ccc  iiij»»  et  xviii  ou  moys  de  Januier  et  xl  jours  apres  fut  la  joumee 
a  Windesore  pour  ouir  les  deux  seigneurs  lesquelz  auojent  appelle  lun  lautre 
de  traison  "  (p.  13).  HoL  seems  to  have  followed  the  computation  of  IVom., 
regarding  the  "  daie  appointed  "  for  Richard's  presence  at  Windsor.  The  dis- 
agreement of  this  date  with  the  date  (April  29)  given  by  Bot.  Pad,  for  the 
Windsor  assembly,  may  perhaps  be  explained  bv  supposing  that  the  writer  of 
Traii,  counted  fortjr  days  from  March  19, 1398,  when  feolingbroke  and  Mowbray 
appeared  before  Richard  at  Bristol,  and  it  was  decided  that  their  cause  should 
be  tried  conformably  to  the  "Ley  de  Chivalrie." — Eoi,  Pari,  iii  383/i.  On 
February  23, 1398,  they  appeared  before  Richard  at  Oswestry,  and  were  then 
ordered  to  present  themselves  before  him  at  Windsor  on  April  28, 1398.  On 
the  next  day  (April  29)  time  and  place  of  battle  were  fixed.— IWd, 
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^SSem  *W  should  be  brought  foorthwith  before  his  presence,  to  heare 

^^£d '  ^hat  they  would  say.    Herewith  an  herald  in  the  kings  name 

ma£  peace  with  lowd  Yoice  Commanded  the  dukes  to  come  before  the  king, 

&  Mow-  either  of  them  to  shew  his  reason,  or  else  to  make  peace  togither 

Dray  woula 

todo^*   without  more  delaie.     When  they  were  come  before  the  king  and 

lords,  the  king  spake  himselfe  to  them,  willing  them  to  agree,  and 

make  peace  togither:  ''for  it  is"  (said  he)  ''the  best  waie  ye  can 

take."     The   duke   of   Norfolke  with  due  reuerence  herevnto 

answered,  it  could  not  be  so  brought  to  passe,  his  honor  saued. 

^S^^    Then  the  king  asked  of  the  duke  of  Hereford,  what  it  was  that  he 

B^ogbroke  demanded  of  the  duke  of  Norfolke,  "  and  what  is  the  matter  that 

Mwjjay's     "ye  cau  uot  make  peace  togither,  and  become  friends?" 

Then  stood  foorth  a  knight,  who,  asking  and  obteining  licence 
jj*ow«?.  to  speake  for  the  duke  of  Hereford,  said:  "Right  deare  and 
fl^iu(  tMe  (c  Bouereigne  lord,  here  is  Henrie  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford 
un^t'he  "and  earle  of  Derbie,  who  saith,  and  I  for  him  likewise  say,  that 
^neydne     "Thomas  Mowbraic,  duke  of  Norfolke,  is  a  false  and  disloiall 

to  the  garri- 

MOHof  "traitor  to  you  and  your  roiall  maiestie,  and  to  your  whole 

i2d*b^n**Sie  "realme :  and  likewise  the  duke  of  Hereford  saith,  and  I  for  him, 

prime-moTer  u^^^^.  Th^nias  Mowbraic,  dukc  of  Norfolke,  hath  receiued  eight 

deTiaedin      "thousaud  uoblcs  to  pay  the  souldiers  that  keepe  your  towne  of 

the  past        "  Calis ',  which  he  hath  not  doone  as  he  ought :  and  furthermore 

yo^^         "the  said  duke  of  Norfolke  hath  beene  the  occasion  of  all  the 

ra^l^on     "treason  that  hath  beene  contriued  in  your  realme  for  the  space 

£ot^^  "of  these  eighteene  yeares,  &,  by  his    false  suggestions  and 

di^]     '    "malicious  counsell,  he  hath  caused  to  die  and  to  be  murdered 

"your  right  deere  vncle,  the  duke  of  Qlocester,  sonne  to  king 

"  Edward.    Moreouer,  the  duke  of  Hereford  saith,  and  I  for  him, 

"  that  he  will  proue  this  with  his  bodie  against  the  bodie  of  the 

[To  prove      "said  dukc  of  Norfolke  within  lists."    The  king  herewith  waxed 

ehaiges,       angric,  and  asked  the  duke  of  Hereford,  if  these  were  his  woords ; 

Bolingbroke         ^       '  ' 

deeded     ^irho  auswcrcd :  "  Right  deere  lord,  they  are  my  woords ;   and 
iKiJtaiy.]     "hereof  I  require  right,  and  the  battell  against  him." 

There  was  a  knight  also  that  asked  licence  to  speake  for  the 
iJ^jSmSr  ^^^^  ^f  Norfolke,  and,  obteining  it,  began  to  answer  thus :  "Right 
tEUrSSfng.  "deere  souereigne  lord,  here  is  Thomas  Mowbraie,  duke  of 
iied;^and      "Norfolkc,  who  auswercth  and  saith,  and  I  for  him,  that  all  which 
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*'  Heario  of  Lancaster  hatii  said  aad  declared  (sauuiff  the  reuere&oe  w«  a  Mtor 
''due  to  tiie  king  and  his  co«ncell)  is  a  lie ;  and  the  Baid  Henrie  ^^^^^ 
''of  Lancaster  hath  fidselie  and  vickedlie  lied  as  a  false  and 
"disloiall  knij^t^  and  bc^h  hath  beene,  and  is,  a  traitor  against 
"you,  your  crowne,  roiall  maiestie,  ft  realme.  lliis  will  I  proue 
"and  defend  as  beoommeth  a  loiall  knight  to  doo  with  my  bodie 
"against  Us :  ri^t  deere  lord,  I  beseedi  you  therefore,  and  your 
"  couMcdl,  that  it  male  please  you,  in  your  roiall  discretion,  to 
"  consider  and  marine,  what  Henrie  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford, 
"  such  a  one  as  he  is,  hath  said." 

The  king  then  demanded  of  the  duke  of  Norfolke,  if  these 
were  his  woords,  and  whether  he  had  anie  more  to  saie.    The 
duke  of  Norfolke  then  answered  for  himselfe:  "Right  deere  sir,  j^Ji^Va 
"  true  it  is,  that  I  haue  receiued  so  much  gold  to  paie  your  people  MHH^if" 
"of  the  towne  of  Calls;  which  I  haue  doone,  and  I  doo  auouch  La  paid  the 

^  ,  Mldieraof 

"  that  your  towne  of  Calis  is  as  well  kept  at  your  commandement  caiaia  t|^ir 
"as  euer  it  was  at  anie  time  before,  and  diat  there  neuer  hath  ^^"^^ 
"  beene  by  anie  of  Oalis  anie  complaint  made  ynto  you  of  me.  ^I^hl^^ 
"  Right  de^e  and  my  souereigne  lord,  {or  the  yoiage  that  I  made  ^L^lu^ 
"mto  France,  about  your  mami^,  I  neuer  receraed  either  gold  ^^?^^ 
"  or  siluer  of  you,  nor  yet  for  the  Yoiage  that  the  duke  of  Aumarle  JJ'SiSS?!? 
"&  I  made  into  Almane,  where  we  spent  great  treasure.    Marie,  (8)t^t'he 
"  true  it  is,  that  once  I  laid  an  ambush  to  haue  slaine  the  duke  of  ^^  folT 
"Lancaster,  that  there  sitteth;  but  neuerthelesse  he  hadi  par-  Lancaater, 
"  doned  me  thereof  and  there  was  good  peace  made  betwixt  yb,  g^^^ 
"for  the  which  I  yeeld  him  hartie  thankes.    This  is  that  which  ^-^ 
"  I  haue  to  answer,  and  I  am  readie  to  defend  my  selfe  against 
"  mine  aduersarie ;  I  beseech  you  therefore  of  right,  and  to  haue 
"  the  battell  against  him  in  ypright  iudgement" 

After  this,  when  the  king  had  communed  with  his  councell  a 
little,  he  commanded  the  two  dukes  to  stand  foorth,  that  their  ^J^gJ^]. 
answers  might  be  heard.    The  K.  then  caused  them  once  againe  ;^|[|^ed 
to  be  asked,  if  tibey  would  agree  wd  make  peace  togither,  but  ^j^^^ 
tiiey  both  flatlie  answered  that  they  would  not :  and  withall  the  ^ta^oke 
duke  of  Hereford  cast  downe  his  gage,  and  the  duke  of  Norfolke  iiia^?l^d 

*^  '  Mowbray 

tooke  it  yp.    The  lang,  perceiuing  this  demeanor  betwixt  them,  J^*^^' 
Bware  by  saint  lohn  Baptist,  that  he  would  neuer  seeke  to  make  ^^^^^ 
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■ware  that 
he  would 
never  more 
■eekto 
reconcile 
them.} 

Thee&mbat 

uppoiniedto 

Rtedooneat 

Ctyuentrit, 

Th4  French 

pamphUL 

John  Stow. 
Fabian. 


[Riohiid 
ordered 
If  owbraj  to 


Qlouoetter 

secretly.] 

[Mowbraj 

lieeftated, 

whereupon 

Richard 

threatened 

him  with 

death.] 


peace  betwixt  them  againe.  And  theirfore  sir  lohn  Bushie  in 
name  of  the  king  &  his  councell  decLured^  that  the  king  and  bis 
conncell  had  commanded  and  ordeined,  that  they  sbonld  baue  a 
daie^  of  battell  appointed  them  at  Couentrie.  IT  Heire  writeirs 
disagree  about  the  daie  that  was  appointed :  for  some  saie,  it  was 
ypon  a  mondaie  in  August;  other  ypon  saint  Lamberts  daie, 
being  the  seuenteenth  of  September ;  other  on  the  eleuenth  of 
September:  but  true  it  is,  that  the  king  assigned  them  not  onelie 
the  daie,  but  also  appointed  them  Ustes  and  place  for  the  combat, 
and  therevpon  great  preparation  was  made,  as  to  such  a  matter 
apperteined. 

Nothing  in  this  scene  needs  further  historical  illustration  except 
Mowbra/s  rather  equivocal  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  been 
Gloucester's  murderer  (I.  i.  132-134)  : 

For  Glocesters  death, 
I  slewe  him  not ;  but  (to  my  owne  disgrace) 
Neglected  my  swome  duety  in  that  case. 

To  explain  these  words  a  reference  to  some  events  in  the  preceding 
year  is  necessary.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  1397,  Gloucester,  Derby 
(Henry  Bolingbroke),  Nottingham  (Thomas  Mowbray),  and  others,  met 
at  Arundel  Castle,  and  there  agreed  that,  on  a  day  in  the  following 
August,  they  would  seize  and  imprison  the  King  and  his  uncles  the 
Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and  would  put  to  death  the  rest  of  the 
King's  Council.  Nottinghsun  revealed  this  plot  to  Kichard,  and  after- 
wards, by  the  King's  order,  arrested  Gloucester  and  brought  him  to 
Calais.^    Hearing  that  Gloucester's  guilt  was  proved,  Richard 

[Hoi  iiL  489/1/64.]  sent  vnto  Thomas  Mowbraie,  earle 
marshall  and  of  Notingham,  to  make  the  duke  secretlie  awaie. 

The  earle  prolonged  time  for  the  executing  of  the  kings  com- 
mandement,  though  the  king  would  haue  had  it  doone  with  all 
expedition,  wherby  the  king  conceiued  no  small  displeasure,  and 

1  September  IG.—Rot  FarL,  iii  383/i.  "  The  French  pampjhlet,"  referred 
to,  in  the  sidenote,  as  an  authority  for  the  date,  "  a  mondaie  in  Aagust/'  is 
TraU.  (17  ;  149).  It  belonged  to  John  Stow.  The  date  in  Eves.^  146,  is  St. 
Lambert's  day.  September  11.— i^a6.,  ii.  544  Bolingbroke  and  NoiriTolk  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  realm  "  dedeins  le  jour  de  le  oeptas  de  Seint  Edward  le 
Confessour  [October  201  prochein  venont.'* — Rot  FarL,  iiL  383/2.  The  bur- 
gesses of  Lowestoft  informed  Bichard  that  Norfolk  embarked  "le  Samady 
rOctober  19]  proschein  apres  la  fest  de  Seynt  Edward,  Tan  de  vostre  regne  vynt 
&  secounde.*— iJo*.  Farl,  iii  384/i.  It  seems  ( Usk,  36  ;  149)  that  Bolmgbroke 
went  into  exile  on  the  feast  (October  13). 

^  In  Trais,  (3 ;  121)  there  is  a  full  account  of  this  plot  to  imprison 
Bichard. 
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sware  that  it  should  cost  the  earle  his  life  if  he  quickly  obeied  not 
his  commandement     The  earle  thus,  as  it   seemed,  in  maner 
inforced,  called  out  the  duke  at  midnight,  as  if  he  should  haue 
taken  ship  to  passe  ouer  into  England,  and  there  in  the  lodging 
called  the  princes  In,  he  caused  his  seruants  to  cast  featherbeds  l^iJS^[ 
ypon  him,  and  so  smoother  him  to  death ;  or  otherwise  to  strangle 
him  with  towels  (as  some  write.)    This  was  the  end  of  that*  noble  {.SJacter.i 
man,  fierce  of  nature,  hastie,  wilfull,  and  giuen  more  to  war  than  JJ^^^*^*" 
to  peace :  and  in  this  greatlie  to  be  discommended,  that  he  was  J^  f^ 
euer  repining  against  the  king  in  all  things,  whatsoeuer  he  wished  ^'*^' 
to  haue  forward.  .  .  .  His  bodie  was  afterwards  with  all  funerall 
pompe  conueied  into  England,  and  buried  at  his  owne  manor  of 
Plashie  within  the  church  there ;  in  a  sepulchre  which  he  in  his  life  g^™^ 
time  had  caused  to  be  made,  and  there  erected.  nediey.] 

In  October,  1399,  after  Richard  had  been  deposed,  and  Bolingbroke 
had  ascended  the  throne,  Sir  William  Bagot,  one  of  the  late  King's 
favourites,  ''  disclosed  mania  secrets  ^  vnto  the  which  he  was  priuie ; 
and  being  brought  on  a  daie  to  the  barre  [of  the  Commons],  a  bill  was 
read  in  English  which  he  had  made,  conteming  certeine  eiml  practises 
of  king  Richard  "  ;  .  .  .  The  following  clause  formed  part  of  Bagot's 
revelations : 

[Hoi,  iil  61 1/2/59.]  It  was  further  conteined  in  that  bill,  that 
as  the  same  Bagot  rode  on  a  daie  behind  the  duke  of  Norfolke  in 
the  Sauoy  street  toward  Westminster,  the  duke  asked  him  what 
he  knew  of  the  manner  of  the  duke  of  Olocester  his  death,  and  he 

answered  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all:  "but  the  people"  (quoth  ^^J^SJ^^***' 

he)  "doo  saie  that  you  haue  murthered  him."  Wherevnto  the  duke  l^^ 

sware  great  othes  that  it  was  vntrue,  and  that  he  had  saued  his  J^oXik^^ 

life  contrarie  to  the  will  of  the  king,  and  certeine  other  lords,  by  JJhSi*'^ 

the  space  of  three  weeks,  and  more ;  affirming  withall,  that  he  ^^ufe" 

was  neuer  in  all  his  life  time  more  afiraid  of  death,  than  he  was  at  oioaoMter.] 
his  comming  home  agame  from  Calls  at  that  time,  to  the  kings 

presence,  by  reason  he  had  not  put  the  duke  to  death.     "  And  £^S^ 

"  then "  (said  he)  "  the  king  appointed  one  of  his  owne  seruants,  S^S^ 

"and  certeine  other  that  [p,  612]  were  seruants  to  other  lords  to  to  death  in 

Iff  itf^WI  V  o 

"go  with  him  to  see  the  said  duke  of  Olocester  put  to  death ;"  pre«ence.] 
1  See  pp.  110,  111  below. 
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Bwearing  that,  as  he  shoold  answer  afore  Qod,  it  was  neaer  his 
mind  that  he  should  haue  died  in  that  sort,^  bat  onelie  for  feare 
of  the  king  and  saoing  of  his  owne  life. 

Act  L  8c.  ii. — Ckiunty  on  his  way  to  Coventry  (1.  66),  has  visited  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

As  they  enter  he  says  to  her  (11.  1-3)  : 

Alas,  the  part  I  had  in  Woodstockes  bloud 
Doth  more  sollicite  me  than  your  ezclaimes, 
To  stirre  against  the  butchers  of  his  life  ! 

In  February,  1397,  Bichard  was  alarmed  and  angered  by  a  rough 
censure  from  Gloucester  because  Brest  had  been  surrendered  to  John 
Duke  of  Brittany,  on  the  repayment  of  the  money  for  which  the  town 
was  a  pledge. 

[ffol  iiL  488/1/8.]  Upon  this  multiplieng  of  woords  in  such 
presumptuous  manor  by  the  duke  against  the  king,  there  kindeled 
such  displeasure  betwixt  them,  that  it  neuer  ceassed  to  increase 
into  flames,  till  the  duke  was  brought  to  his  end.  .  .  . 

[Afterwards  Richard]  determined  to  suppresse  both  the  duke 

and  other  of  his  complices,  and  tooke  more  diligent  regard  to  the 

saiengs  &  dooings  of  the  duke  than  before  he  had  doone.    And  as 

it  commeth  to  passe  that  those,  which  suspect  anie  euill,  doo  euer 

[Richard       deomo  the  worst :  so  he  tooke  euerie  thing  in  euill  part,  insomuch 

^oucester'i  ^^^  ^®  complaiued  of  the  duke  vnto  his  brethren  the  dukes  of 

tibe^dX's'    Lancaster  and  Yorke,  in  that  he  should  stand  against  him  in  ail 

ll^ce^r        things  and  seeke  his  destruction,  the  death  of  his  counsellors,  and 

ouerthrow  of  his  realme. 

i^r^^ri        ^^  i^o  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke,  to  deliuer  the  kings 

IS^vk^  mind  of  suspicion,  made  answer,  that  they  were  not  ignorant^  how 

ih^hing.       their  brother  of  Glocester,  as  a  man  sometime  rash  in  woords, 

would  speake  oftentimes  more  than  he  could  or  would  bring  to 

eiFect,  and  the  same  proceeded  of  a  faithful!  hart,  which  he  bare 

towards  the  king ;  for  tiiat  it  grieued  him  to  vnderstand,  that 

the  confines  of  the  English  dominions  should  in  anie  wise  be 

diminished :  therefore  his  grace  ought  not  to  regard  his  woords, 

sith  he  should  take  no  hurt  thereby.    These  persuasions  quieted 

the  king  for  a  time,  till  he  was  informed  of  the  practise  which  the 

^  thU  iort]  Hoi.  ed.  1.    thefini  Hoi.  ed.  2. 
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duke  of  Glocester  had  contriaed  (as  the  same  went  among  diaerse 

persons)  to  imprison  the  king.    For  dien  the  duke  of  Lancaster  ^^^"^ 

and  Yorke,  first  reproving  the  duke  of  Glocester  for  his  too  oH^^ 

liberall  talking,  .  .  .  and,  perceoing  that  be  set  nothii^  by  their  ^£mj 

woord%  were  in  doubt  least,  if  they  should  remaine  in  the  court  ^^^ 

still,  he  would,  Tpon  a  presumptuous  mind,  in  trust  to  be  borne  Il^td^ed 

out  by  them,  attempt  some  outragious  enterprise.    Wherefore  ll^L, 

they  thought  best  to  depart  for  a  time  into  their  countries,  that  court] 
by  their  absence  he  might  the  sooner  leame  to  stale  himselfe  for 
doubt  of  further  displeasure.     But  it  came  to  passe,  that  their 
departing  from  the  court  was  the  casting  awaie  of  the  duke  of  niM«r 

Glocester.   For  after  that  they  were  gone,  there  ceassed  not  such  as  oMued 

OloooMter'g 

bare  him  euill  will,  to  procure  the  K.  to  dispatch  him  out  of  the  way.  ^^^ 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester's  r^roaches  (I.  iL  9-34)  have  more 
weight  if,  as  would  seem  from  the  followiug  excerpt,  Gaunt  and  York 
were  at  fbrst  diiqsosed  to  avenge  their  brothw's  death. 

[Hoi.  iii.  489/2/68.]    The  parlement  was  summoned  to  begin  Tk*t4>rd» 
at  Westminster  the  17  of  September,^  and  writs  therevpon  directed  com  in  war. 
to  euerie  of  the  lords  to  appeare,  and  to  bring  with  them  a  Jj^fj^, 
sufficient  number  of  armed  men  and  archers  in  their  best  arraie ;  "»*'**«J- 
for  it  was  not  knowen  how  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Yorke  ca  doubt 

M  to  how 

would  take  the  death  of  their  brother,  .  .  .  Suerlie  the  two  dukes  9^*«n*, 

Tone  woukl 

when  they  heard  that  their  brother  was  so  suddenlie  made  awaie,  SjJyJ^Jj^ 

they  wist  not  what  to  sale  to  the  matter,  and  began  both  to  be  pS^. 

sorowfiill  for  his  death,  and  doubtfuU  of  their  owne  states :  for  rnwy 

sith  they  saw  how  the  king  (abused  by  the  counsell  of  euill  men)  ^"^^jJI^ 

absteined  not  from  such  an  heinous  act^  they  thought  he  would  JSJST" 

afterwards  attempt  greater  misorders  from  time  to  time.    There-  IJj^JJ"^ 

fore  they  assembled  in  all  hast  great  numbers  of  their  seruants,  ^^ 

freends,  and  tenants,  and,  comming  to  London,  were  receiued  into  {J^^^S^ 

the  citie.    For  the  Londoners  were  right  sorie  for  the  death  of  d^ngt, 

the  duke  of  Glocester,  who  had  euer  sought  their  fauour;  in  ISlS^Sf*" 

somuch  that  now  they  would  haue  beene  contented  to  haue  ioined  i^nen.] 
with  the  dukes  in  seeking  reuenge  of  so  noble  a  mans  death,  .  .  » 

.  >  This  PatHamoit  was  acUoumed  on  September  S9, 1897,  and  reassembled 
at  Shrewsbury  on  January  27, 1398.— ^«e«.,  141,  142  ;  Uklb,  17 ;  123. 
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^waSLi        ^^^^  ^h^  dukes  and  other  fell  in  couiisell,  and  manie  things 

whrther       ^®^®  proponed.    Some  would  that  they  should  by  force  reuenge 

hSl^^^   the  duke  of  Glocesters  deatii ;  other  thought  it  meet  that  the  earles 

oT^uS^    Marshall  and  Huntington,  and  certeine  others,  as  cheefe  authours 

othm,  boi    of  all  the  mischeefe,  should  be  pursued  and  punished  for  their 

^^^tbeir  ^^^^^^^^  9  hauing  trained  yp  the  king  in  vice  and  euill  customes, 

^^^^s      euen  from  his  youth.    But  the  dukes  (after  their  displeasure  was 

somewhat  asswaged)  determined  to  couer  the  stings  of  their  griefes 

for  a  time,  and,  if  the  king  would  amend  his  maners,  to  forget  also 

the  iniuries  past. 

Act  I.  8c.  iii. — ^Mybext  excerpt  supplied  the  material  for  this  scene. 

jnnoJUff.  [ffol.  iiL  494/2/41.]    At^  the  time  appointed  the  king  came  to 

Lppotot^  Couentrie,  where  the  two  dukes  were  readie,  according  to  the 

^^^(^*^  order  prescribed  therein  ;  comming  thither  in  great  arraie,  accom- 

c^^  panied  with  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  their  linages.    The  king 

indbMn  caused  a  sumptuous  scaffold  or  theater,  and  roiall  listes  there  to 

moling-  be  erected  and  prepared.     The  sundaie  before  they  should  fight, 

iwnci  after  dinner,  the  duke  of  Hereford  came  to  the  king  (being  lodged 

mOJUUtl  OB 

iheSoBday    about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  the  towne  in  a  tower  that 

before  the  ^ 

Mmbftt,  and  belonged  to  sir  William  Bagot)  to  take  his  leaue  of  him.  The 
rowTwr  (the  ^qj^q^  sStev,  bciug  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat,  about  the 
K%^'^  spring  of  the  daie,  came  the  duke  of  Norfolke  to  the  court  to  take 
AiMiMde      leaue  likewise  of  the  king.    The  duke  of  Hereford  armed  him  in 

the  King  ^ 

tu9Wb\u  his  tent,  that  was  set  yp  neere  to  the  lists;  and  the  duke  of 
(Anning  Norfolkc  put  ou  his  armor,  betwixt  the  gate  &  the  barrier  of  the 
peuant  rad    towuc,  in  a  bcautifull  house,  hauing  a  faire  perclois  of  wood 

towards  the  gate,  that  none  might  see  what  was  doone  within  the 

house. 
Tk€ord£r<if      The  duke  of  Aumarle  that  daie,  being  high  constable  of  England, 
the  combat    ^^^  ^j^^  ivike  of  Surric,  marshall,  placed  themselues  betwixt  them, 

well  armed  and  appointed ;  and,  when  they  saw  their  time,  they 
L^ds^r  fii^t  entered  into  the  listes  with  a  great  companie  of  men 
theiiju.]      apparelled  in  silke  sendall,  imbrodered  with  siluer,  both  richlie  and 


*  The  original  authority  for  this  excerpt  is  Trnw.,  17-23  ;  149-168.  Haite 
(3-5)  added  several  details  to  this  account  («.  g,  the  apparel  of  the  Dukes), 
which  HpL  copied.  -  * 
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curiouslie,  euerie  man  hauing  a  tipped  staffe  to  keepe  the  field  in 
order.    About  the  houre  of  prime,  came  to  the  barriers  of  the  ^^e* 
listes  the  duke  of  Hereford,  mounted  on  a  white  courser,  barded  SSiSlbroie 
with  greene  &  blew  veluet  imbrodered  sumptuouslie  with  swans  w^^nd 
and  antelopB  of  goldsmiths  woorke ;  armed  at  all  points.     The  s^^  *° 
constable  and  marshall  came  to  the  barriers,  demanding  of  him  ^\^^ 
what  he  was.    He  answered :  "*  I  am  Henrie  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  [Boiing- 

broke's 

"Hereford,  which  am  come  hither  to  doo  mine  indeuor  against  »»»»''eri 
"  Thomas  Mowbraie,  duke  of  Norfolke,  as  a  traitor  yntrue  to  God, 
"the  king,  his  realme,  and  me."    Then  incontinentlie  he  sware  [Having 

taken  an 

Tpon  the  holie  euangelists,  that  his  quarrell  was  true  and  iust,  and  ^*jj£^4^ 
▼pon  that  point  he  required  to  enter  the  lists.     Then  he  put  vp  Sl&iSthe 
his  sword,  which  before  he  held  naked  in  his  hand,  and,  putting  di%o^i 
downe  his  yisor,  made  a  crosse  on  his  horsse  ;  and,  with  speare  in  umsSf  on  a 
hand,  entered  into  the  lists,  and  descended  from  his  horsse,  and  ^^^^ 
set  him  downe  in  a  chaire  of  greene  veluet,  at  the  one  end  of  the 
lists,  and  there  reposed  himselfe,  abiding  the  comming  of  his 
aduersarie. 

Soone  after  him,  entred  into  the  field  with  great  triumph  king  (^^ 
Richard,  accompanied  with  all  the  peeres  of  the  realme,  .  .  .    The  ^Jj^*^* 
king  had  there  aboue  ten  thousand  men  in  armour,  least  some  fraie  t^'tE!^^ 
or  tumult  might  rise  amongst  his  nobles,  by  quarelling  or  partaking,  pr^"*^ 
"When  the  king  was  set  in  his  seat,  (which  was  richlie  hanged  and  ^^*en 
adorned,)  a  king  at  armes  made  open  proclamation,  prohibiting  ^i^f  ^ 
all  men  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  high  constable  and  itJi^^h^ 
marshall,  to  enterprise  or  attempt  to  approch  or  touch  any  part  of  Tainted 
the  liste  Tpon  paine  of  death,  except  such  as  were  appointed  to  ^'^d^^ 
order  or  marshall  the  field.    The  proclamation  ended,  an  other  bidden  ^ 

approach  or 

herald  cried :  "  Behold  here  Henrie  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford,  *gjj^  *»» 
"appellant,  which  is  entred  into  the  lists  roiall  to  doo  his  deuoir  [Bounff. 
"against  Thomas  Mowbraie,  duke  of  Norfolke,  defendant;  ypon  chauengej 
"paine  to  be  found  false  and  recreant! " 

The  duke  of  Norfolke  houered  on  horssebacke  at  the  entrie  of 
the  lists,  his  horsse  being  barded  with  crimosen  veluet,  imbrodered 
richlie  with  lions  of  sillier  and  mulberie  toees ;  and,  when  he  had 
made  his  otji  before  the  constable  and  marshaU  that  his  quarrell 
was  iust  and  true,  he  entred  the  field  manfullie,  saieng  alowd : 
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rwhen^  '<  Qod  Eld  him  that  haih  the  right  1 "  and  then  he  departed  from 

^jj^^^Js  ^^  horsee,  &  sate  him  dowse  in  his  ehaire,  whieh  was  of  crimosen 

radth0 


yST^^  Ycluet,  eourtined  about  with  white  and  red  damadce.    The  lord 

"Ood 
himtfe 

rigMrand  length,  and  deUuered  the  one  speare  himselfe  to  the  duke  of 


himttet       marshall  viewed  their  speares,  to  see  that  they  were  et  eqnall 


thiadto- 

m^lj^i^^  Hereford,  and  sent  the  other  vnto  the  duke  of  N<»rfolke  by  a 
^^*  kni^t  Then  the  herald  prodamed  that  the  trauerses  &  chaires 
uiunnrdft  of  the  champious  should  be  remooued ;  eommanding  them  on  the 
J^^^r^  kings  behalfe  to  mount  on  horssebacke,  &  addresse  themselues  to 
M^ftttH  the  battel!  and  oombai 

^re^L  The  duke  of  Hereford  was  quickiie  horssed,  and  closed  his 

moimt  their  bauier,  and  cast  his  speare  into  the  rest,  and  when  the  trumpet 

raoihig.       sounded  set  forward  courajpoudie  towards  his  enimie  six  or  seuen 

fbnrwd  six    pases.    Thc  duke  of  Norfolke  was  not  fullie  set  forward,^  when  the 

Pi^«|^^t     king  cast  downe  his  warder,  and  the  heralds  cried,  ''  Ho,  ho  I  " 

ii°««i«<^]      Then  the  king  caused  their  speares  to  be  taken  ftom  them,  and 

taiedbpH'^   commanded  them  to  repaire  againe  to  then*  chaires,  where  they 

remained  two  long  houres,  while  the  king  and  his  councell  deliber- 

atlie  consulted  what  order  was  best  to  be  had  in  so  weightie  a 

cause.    Finallie,  after  they  had  deuised,  and  Ibllie  determined 

what  should  be  doone  therein,  the  heralds  cried  silence ;  and  sir 

lohn  Bushie,  the  kmgs  secretarie,  read  thesentrace  and  determina- 

Th$kin§ki»  ^^^  ^f  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  couDcell,  in  a  long  roll,  the  effect  wherof 

ISTtJt''^  was,  that  Heorie  duke  of  Hereford  should  within  fifteene  dates 

B^-       depart  out  of  the  realme,  and  not  to  retume  bdcH^  the  terme  of 

^^7ot      ten  yeares  were  expired,  except  by  the  king  he  diould  b6  repealed 

^^S^-     againe,  and  this  Tpon  paine  of  death ;  and  that  lliomas  Mowlnraie, 

lifej  duke  of  Norfolke,  bicanse  he  had  sowen  sedition  m  the  refane  by 

his  words,  should  likewise  au(»d  the  realme,  and  neuer  to  retume 

againe  into  Enghmd,  nor  approch  the  borders  or  confines  thereof 

mtotorr   Tpon  paiue  of  deadi ;  and  that  the  king  would  stale  the  profits  of 

^"Sn^s    his  lands^  till  he  had  leuied  thereof  such  smnmes  of  mottie  as  the 

p;^^^  duke  had  taken  Tp  of  the  kings  treasurer  fot  the  wages  of  tiie 

^'^'''    garrison  of  CaUs,  which  were  still  vnpaid. 

1  ^U  duo  dtt  Nonioh ne 86  hovM ne  ne  Ibt  lemblant  de  soy  detfendra.''— 
TmiaL,  81. 
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When  thete  ludgenMntB  were  once  read,  tbe  king  called  before  {^^^ 
him  both  the  parties,  and  made  them  to  sweare  that  the  one  ^^_ 

»  '  were  twoni 

dioidd  lieuer  come  in  place  where  the  other  was,  willinglie ;  nor  tomMt^^^ 
keepe  any  company  to  gither  in  any  forren  region ;  which  oth  they  So^J^ 
both  receimed  hnmUie,  and  so  went  their  waie&    llie  dnke  of  il^lttr^ 
Norfolke  departed  sorowfiilUe  ont  of  the  relme  into  Afananie,  and  ^Htuliit 
at  the  last  came  to  Venice,  where  he  for  thought  and  melan-  wherahe 

died.    He 

cholie  deeeassed :  for  he  Was  in  hope  (as  writers  record)  that  he  {g^^^ 
shonM  hane  beene  borne  out  in  the  matter  by  the  king,  which  Jj^^^^^ 
when  it  fell  out  otherwise,  it  greened  him  not  a  little.    The  duke  ^^^^ 
of  Hereford  tooke  hb  leaue  of  the  king  at  Eltham,  who  there  JjJJ^S^S 
rrieased  foure  yeares  of  his  banishment :  so  he  tooke  his  iomie  Ho^Jltt?' 
oner  into  Calls,  and  firom  thence  went  into  France,  where  he  ^~*^i 
remained. 

Act  I.  8c.  iv. — Bichard  enters  with  Bagot,  Greene,  and  Aumerle. 
Belingbroke's  **  oourtship  to  the  common  people  "  (I.  iv.  24,  ^.),  which 
Bicbard  has  noticed,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  CSironides,  but  the 
following  paragraph  shows  that  the  Duke  left  many  friends  behind  him. 

[Hoi.  iii  495/2/25.]    A  woonder  it  was  to  see  what  number  of 
people  ran  after  him  in  euerie  towne  and  street  where  he  came, 
before  he  tooke  die  sea ;  lamenting  and  bewailing  his  departure,  as 
who  would  sde,  that  when  he  departed,  the  onelie  shield,  defense,  Htr^find 
and  oomfort  of  tite  commonwealtit  was  yaded  and  gone.  iktpeoj^ 

Dismissing  all  thought  of  Bolingbroke,  Greene  advises  Richard  to 
take  i»ompt  measures  for  the  subjugation  of  **  the  rebels  which  stand 
out  in  Ireland"  (L  iv.  37-41).     Holinshed  says  : 


of 


[Hoi.  m.  466/2/70.]   In  this  meane  time  ^  tiie  king  beii^  aduer-  Po^dor. 
tised  that  the  wild  Irish  dailie  wasted  and  destroied  the  townes  [S^^ 
and  villages  within  tl^  English  pale,  and  had  slaine  manie  of  the  ^^^ 
souldiers  which  hue  ibere  in  garis<m  for  defense  of  that  [p.  497}  ^^^i£^ 
eountrie,  determined  to  make  eftsoones  a  Toiage  thidier,  ft  prepared  S^  in 
aU  things  necessarie  for  his  passage  now  against  the  q)ring.  ^  spring.] 

^  Boger  fcfuith  Earl  of  March  was  dain  by  ihe  Irish  on  Julj  90^  189d.— 
U^k^  10;  196.  "(Xgns  motte  cognite,  Rex  statoit  yiadicaie  pertonaKter 
mortesiL  c(|uf,  Hibeniiensesque  domar«."— TTatf.  ii  22e.  Bomt  was  Richanl't 
tiieatsQiat  in  Ulstsr,  Gonnaught,  and  Maatii.-*  CiiUruL  JtM.  PP.,  19  Ric. 
It,  230/2/7. 
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let  tofarnu 
bptlukina. 


JKonfa 
Outrun, 


[Blank 
oharten.] 


Holinshed  mentions  the  farming  of  England  by  Eicfaard  (I.  iv.  45  ; 
and  cp.  n.  i.  67-64,  109-113,  256)  : 

[Eol,  iii.  496/1/64.]  The  common  brute  ran,  that  the  king  had 
set  to  fietrme  the  realme  of  England  vnto  sir  William  Scroope,  earle 
of  Wiltshire,  and  then  treasuror  of  England,  to  sir  lohn  Boshie,  sir 
lohn  Bagot^  and  sir  Henrie  Greene,  knights.^ 

Of  "blanke  charters"  (I.  iv.  48-61)  as  sources  of  revenue,  we 
have  the  following  account.  In  1398  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  Richard  and  the  Londoners,^  with  whom  he  had  been  deeply 
offended. 

[Hoi  iii  496/1 /i  i.]  But  yet  to  content  the  kings  mind,  manie 
blanke  charters  were  deuised,  and  brought  into  the  citie,  which 
manie  of  the  substantial!  and  wealthie  citizens  were  faine  to  seale, 
to  their  great  charge,  as  in  the  end  appeared.  And  the  like 
charters  were  sent  abroad  into  all  shires  within  the  realme,  whereby 
great  grudge  and  murmuring  arose  among  the  people :  for,  when 
they  were  so  sealed,  the  kings  officers  wrote  in  the  same  what 
liked  them,  as  well  for  charging  the  parties  with  paiment  of  monie, 
as  otherwise. 

In  April,  1399,^  large  fines  were  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  of 
seventeen  counties,  who  had  aided  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  the  coop 
d*it(U  of  1387,  and  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  was  required. 

[Hoi.  iiL  496/2/30.]  Moreouer,  they  were  compelled  to  put 
their  hands  and  scales  to  certeine  blankes,^  wherof  ye  haue  heard 
before ;  in  the  which,  when  it  pleased  him,  he  might  write  what  he 
thought  good. 

Holinshed  does  not  name  the  object  to  which  the  money  thus 
raised  was  applied.  Shakspere  inferred  (L  iv.  43-62)  that  the  cost  of 
the  Irish  war  obliged  Richard  to  fkrm  the  revenues  and  issue  blank 
charters.     That  Richard  was  accused  of  extorting  money  for  such  a 

*  Fab.  (646),  Hol'n  authority,  sayji  that  this  rumour  was  current  in  the 
22nd  year  of  Bichard's  reign  (June  21, 1398— Juue  20,  1399). 

^  Accordmg  to  Fab.  (646)  this  reconciliation  was  effected  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Parliament  on  September  29, 1397.  Richard's  ire  was  moved  by  the 
Londoners'  oppoedtion  to  "  certeyne  actys  "  of  that  Parliament. 

»  "  dto  post  Pascha*'  (March  30).— Oe«.,  199.    Cp.  Wais.,  ii  230,  231. 

*  It  appears  from  Oet,  200,  and  fToZs.,  231^  that  these  blank  charters  (albas 
eh4xrtas)  were  contemporaneous  with  the  fines  imposed  upon  the  counties.  But 
accordis^  to  Eves.  (146, 147)  these  fines  and  blank  charters  were  in  operittic«4 
about  Michaelmas,  1398. 
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purpose  ^  appears  from  one  of  the  articles  exhibited  against  him  in  the 
Parliament  by  which  he  was  deposed. 

[Hoi  ill.  502/2/56.]   19  Item,  the  spiritualitie  alledged  against  ^^^ 
him,  that  he,  at  his  going  into  Ireland,  exacted  manie  notable  ]^)|^., 
snmmes  of  monie,  beside  plate  and  iewels,  without  law  or  custome,  ifS^I^^ 
contrarie  to  his  oth  taken  at  his  coronation. 

Act  n.  sc.  i. — ^While  Richard  devised  means  to  pay  for  his  Irish 
expedition  he  was  entreated  to  visit  John  of  Gaunt,  who  lay  at  Ely 
House,  ''grieuous  sicke''  (I.  iv.  54-58).  Gaunt's  death  is  thus  briefly 
recorded  by  Holinshed. 

[Hoi  iiL  496/1/22.]    In  this  meane  time  [Feb.  3,  1399],2  the  ^£S^/ 
duke  of  Lancaster  departed  out  of  this  life  at  the  bishop  of  Elies  ^*«»^- 
place  in  Holborne. 

The  particulars  of  Cktunt's  death  (II.  i.  1-138)  were  imagined  by 
Shakspere,  but  for  the  rest  of  this  scene  he  found  some  material  in 
Holinshed.     The  ensuing  excerpt  illustrates  IL  160-162 ;  201-208. 

[Hoi  iiL  496/1/26.]    The  death  of  this  duke  gaue  occasion  of  ^ffS?** 

BtOllAI'u  18 

increasing  more  hatred  in  the  people  of  this  realme  toward  the  ^crMMd 
king,  for  he  seized  into  his  hands  all  the  goods  that  belonged  to  ^^^^^ 
him,  and  also  receiued  all  the  rents  and  reuenues  of  his  lands  wUcTSSd 
which  ought  to  haue  descended  vnto  the  duke  of  Hereford  by  ow^aJa 
lawfiiU  inheritance ;  in  reuoking  his  letters  patents,  which  he  had  anow 
granted  to  him  before,  by  vertue  wherof  he  might  make  his  Jj^^J^JJ^ 
attomeis  generall  to  sue  liuerie  for  him,  of  any  manor  of  inherit-  h«i^^^' 
ances  or  possessions  that  might  from  thencefoorth  fall  vnto  him ;  •  ^*«-  ^*^^ 
and  that  his  homage  might  be  respited,  with  making  reasonable 
fine:  whereby  it  was  euident,  that  the  king  meant  his  vtter 
vndooing. 

Shakspere  had  Holinshed's  authority  for  York's  resentment  of  such 
injustice,  and  consequent  departure  from  Court  (II.  i.  163-214). 

[Hoi  iil  496/1/40.]  This  hard  dealing  was  mnch  misliked  c^ 
all  the  nobilitie,  and  cried  out  against  of  the  meaner  sort;  but 

^  OH,  (197)  sa^s  that  daring  Lent,  1399,  Richard  exacted  money,  &c.,  for 
the  Irish  expedition. 

*  "in  crastino  Purificationifl  beatao  Mari®"  (Feb.  3).— Oet.,  198.  "in 
crastino  Sancti  Blassii''  (Feb.  4).— Uxlb,  23 ;  132. 

•  See  p.  102  below. 
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namelie  the  duke  of  Yorke  was  therewith  sore  mooned ;  who,  before 
p^m^  this  time,  had  borne  things  with  so  patient  a  mind  as  he  could, 
fflM^estar's  tho«gh  the  samo  toadied  him  verie  neere,  as  the  death  of  his 


Boiin^.  brother  the  duke  of  Glocester,  the  banishment  of  his  nephne  the 
txniihmeiii,  said  duko  of  Hereford,  and  other  mo  iniories  in  great  nnmb^ ; 
Ri^S^  which,  for  the  slipperie  youth  of  the  king,  he  passed  oner  for  the 
^^^^^  time,  and  did  forget  aswell  as  he  might  But  now  perceiuing  that 
teh^tence.]  Beither  law,  iustice,  nor  equitie  could  take  place,  where  the  kings 
wilfull  will  was  bent  ypon  any  wrongfiill  purpose,  ...  he  thought 
it  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  get  him  in  time  to  a  resting  place,  .  . . 
J*j*^Jj^  Herevpon  he  witii  the  duke  of  Aumarle  his  sonne  went  to  his 
^Z^eth  ^^^^  »*  Langlie. 

Amm. 

One  of  the  wrongs  which  York  had  borne  patiently  was  (II.  i.  167, 
168) 

.  .  .  the  preuention  of  poore  Bullingbrooke 
About  his  mariadge,  ... 

What  York  refers  to  is  thus  narrated  by  Holinshed : 

[Hoi.  iii.  495/2/31.]      At  his  [Bolingbroke's]  comming  into 

France,  king  Charles  [VI.],  hearii^  the  cause  of  his  banishment 

Htr^ordu    (which  hc  cstecmed  to  be  verie  light),  receiued  him  gentlie,  and 

M|r^^     him  honorablie  iat^rteined,  in  so  much  that  he  had  by  fauour 

hMAiSSk  <>l>teined  in  manage  the  onelie  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berrie, 

tiiTiy^^  vncle  to  the  French  kii^,  if  king  Richard  had  not  beene  a  let  in 

dttii^ttf^  that  matter ;  who,  being  thereof  certified,  sent  the  earle  of  Salisburie^ 

not  pre.       with  all  spccd  iuto  France ;  both  to  surmise,  by  vntrue  suggestion, 

mttciL]       heinous  oflfences  against  him,  and  also  to  require  the  French  king 

that  in  no  wise  he  would  suffer  his  cousine  to  be  matched  in 

manage  with  him  that  was  so  manifest  an  offender. 

As  Richard  leaves  the  stage  he  announces  his  intention  of  sailing 
for  Ireland  '  to  morrow  neict ' ;  and  appoints  York  "  Lord  gouemour 
of  England"  (11.  i.  217-220).  The  "iusts"  performed  at  Windsor 
"a  little  before **  Richard's  embarkation  {HoL  iii.  497/i/3)  may  be 
alluded  to  in  II.  L  223  : 

"  ^  Th6  date  of  SalisbTuys  mission  was,  peThape,  March,  1399.  Soon  after 
(*'  assez  tdt  apr^  ")  his  return  to  England,  a  royal  proclamation  directed  that 
a  tournament  diioald  he  held  at  Windaor.  After  this  tournament  Richard 
made  prepaiatlonB  for  going  (^*  ordonna  aller  *")  to  Ireland.  He  1^  the  Qneen 
at  Windsor,  and  went  Uience  to  Bristol  {Frois,,  xiv.  163, 164). 
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[Hot.  iii.  497/1/8]    When  tiiese  insts  were  finished,  the  king  ^^^ 
departed  toward  Bristow,  from  thence  to  passe  into  Ireland;  JSi?^ 
leani^  the  qneene  witii  hir  traine  still  at  Windesor :  he  appointed  ''''^' 
for  his  lieutenant  generall  in  his  absence  his  vncle  the  duke  of  ^^^^^^ 
Yorke:  and  so  in  the  moneth  of  AprilL^  as  diuerse  authors  write,  <^Torke 

Uiutentmt 

he  set  forward  from  Windesor,  and  finallie  tooke  shipping  at  ^^2^<t^ 
Milford,  and  from  thence,  with  two  hundred  ships,  and  a  puissant  ^J^ 
power  of  men  of  armes  and  archers,  he  sailed  into  Ireland.  imand. 

Three  passages  in  Hdinshed  maj  have  suggested  to  Sbskspere  the 
conversation  of  Northumberland,  Ross,  and  Willoughbf  (IL  241-248), 
who  remain  on  the  stage  after  Richard's  exit.  Northumberland  seems 
to  glance  at  (11.  241-245)  an  act  of  the  subservient  Parliam^it  of  1397 ; 
whu)h  Holinshed  thus  records  : 

[HoL  m,  493/1/40.]    Finallie,  a  generall  pardon  was  granted 
for  all  offenses  to  all  the  kings  subiects  (fiftde  onelie  excepted)  gj^^ 
whose  names  he  would  not  by  anie  meanes  expresse,  but  reserued  ^^ 
them  to  his  owne  knowledge,  that  when  anie  of  the  nobilitie  ^on.] 
offended  him,  he  might  at  his  plesure  name  him  to  be  6iie  of  the 
number  excepted,  and  so  keepe  them  still  within  his  danger.  .  .  . 

Manie  other  things  were  doone  in  this  parlement,  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  no  small  number  of  people ;  namelie,  for  that  diuerse 
rightfiill  heires  were  disherited  of  their  lands  and  linings,  by  ^J^' 
authoritie  of  the  same  parlement :  with  which  wrongfull  dooings  ^^^'^"'^^^ 
the  people  were  much  offended ;  so  that  the  king,  and  those  that 
were  about  him,  and  cheefe  in  councell,  came  into  great  infamie 
and  slander. 

Large  grants  had  been  obtained  from  his  Parliaments  bv  Richard 
II. ;  and  the  oppressive  poll-tax — to  which  we  may  suppose  Ross  refers 
— caused  the  commons'  rebellion  in  1881.  Of  that  impost  Holinshed 
says: 

[Hoi.  iii  428/2/36.]    There  was  a  new  and  strange  subsidie  or  Agruu^ut 
taske  granted  to  be  leuied  for  the  kings  vse,  and  towards  the         *^ 
chaif;es  of  this  armie  that  went  ouer  into  France  with  the  earle  oi 
Buckingham ;    to  wit,   of  euerie  j^^est  secular  or  r^ular,  six 

*  **post  Penteeosten  proximo  Beqnens**  [read  seguentem  or  understand 
festumJ'^Eves.,  148.  "circa  festum  Pentecostes."— Ott.,  200.  WaU.,  231. 
In  13d9  Whit  Sunday  fell  on  May  18.  Fah.  (645)— auoted  by  Hoi  in  the 
maxginal  note — gives  "y*  moneth  of  Aprell''  as  the  date. 
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Bhillings  eight  pence,  and  as  much  of  euerie  nunne,  and  of  euerie 
Lf  ^M^"  man  &  woman  married  or  not  married,  being  16  yeares  of  age, 
5^^**^^     (beggers  certenlie  knowne  onlie  excepted,)  foure  pence  for  euerie 

one.     Qreat  grudging  &  manie  a  bitter  cursse  followed  about  the 

leuieng  of  this  monie,  &  much  mischeefe  rose  thereof  as  after  it 

appeared. 

In  illustration  of  11.  247,  248, 1  quote  the  passage  noticed  above 
(p.  90)  concerning  the  fines  levied  from  seventeen  shires. 


pict,ai 
i&me  kaue 
(it,  leyied]. 


Jfew 
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The  paimtni 

Hftk4MeJln€» 
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pUat  theK. 

wikall,but 

dUpUattd 

manUtkai 

toenihui 

ctuMtvtvMn 
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againit  their 

vUla. 


Aakiftto 


[Hol.  ill  496/2/9.]  Moreouer,  this  yeare  [1399]  he  caused 
seuenteene  shires  of  the  realme,  by  waie  of  putting  them  to  their 
fines,  to  paie  no  small  summes  of  monie,  for  redeeming  their 
offenses,  that  they  had  aided  the  duke  of  Olocester,  the  carles  of 
Arundell,  and  Warwike,  when  they  rose  in  armor  against  him. 
The  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  commons  of  those  shires  were  inforced 
also  to  receiue  a  new  oth  to  assure  the  king  of  their  fidelitie  in 
time  to  come ;  and  withall  certeine  prelats  and  other  honorable 
personages  were  sent  into  the  same  shires  to  persuade  men  to  this 
paiment,  and  to  see  things  ordered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prince : 
and  suerlie  the  fines  which  the  nobles,  and  other  the  meaner 
estates  of  those  shires  were  constreined  to  paie,  were  not  small, 
but  exceeding  great,  to  the  offense  of  manie. 

After  "  blanckes,"  Willoughby  mentions  **  beneuolences  "  as  one  of 
the  ''  new  exactions  **  devised  by  Bichard  (II.  i  250).  A  "  benevo- 
lence "  was — in  name,  at  least — the  conception  of  a  later  king.^  In 
1473  Edward  lY.  was  meditating  an  expedition  to  France : 

[HoL  iii.  694/1/43.]  But  bicause  he  wanted  monie,  and  could 
not  well  charge  his  commons  with  a  new  subsidie,  for  that  he  had 
receiued  the  last  yeare  great  summes  of  monie  granted  to  him  by 
parlement,  he  deuised  this  shift, — ^to  call  afore  him  a  great  number 
of  the  wealthiest  sort  of  people  in  his  realme ;  and  to  them  declar- 
ing his  need,  and  the  requisite  causes  thereof,  he  demanded  of 
euerie  of  them  some  portion  of  monie,  which  they  sticked  not  to 


^  Of  those  inhabitants  of  seventeen  connties  who  paid  fines  to  Bichatd  in 
1399,  WaU,  says  (ii  230,  231) :  "  coacti  snnt  Regi  concedere  .  .  .  importabiles 
fiummas  pecnnise,  pro  benevolentia  ma  recnperanda."  Ott.  says  (199) :  "  Yocab- 
antor  itaque  tales  summse,  sic  levataa  de  singulis  comitatibus,  U  pUasaxmct" 
Cp.  H6L*8  sidenote,  "  The  paiment,"  &c. 
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g^ae.    And  therefore  tiie  king,  willing  to  shew  that  this  their 
liberalitie  was  yerie  acceptable  to  him,  he  called  this  grant  of  yi^iy 
monie,  ''A  beneuolence" :  notwithstanding  that  manie  with  grudge  S^y'^ 
gaue  great  sums  toward  that  new  found  aid,  which  of  them  might  ^^^'^ 
be  called,  ''  A  maleuolence." 

When  Willoughby  demands  what  has  become  of  the  money  thus 
exacted  by  Bichard,  Northumberland  answers  (U.  252-254)  : 

Wars  hath  not  wasted  it,  for  warrde  he  hath  not, 

But  basely  yeelded  vpon  compromise 

That  which  his  noble  auncestors  atchiued  with  blowes. 

Shakspere  may  have  been  thinking  of  Richard's  cession  of  Brest  to 
John  Duke  of  Brittany  (see  p.  84  above)  ;  a  step  which  was  censured 
by  Qloucester,  who  bluntly  said  to  the  King  : 

[Hoi.  iii.  487/2/6$.]    Sir,  your  grace  ought  to  put  your  bodie  [J^^* 
in  paine  to  win  a  strong  hold  or  towne  by  feats  of  war,  yer  you  ^S^^^^^i 
take  Tpon  you  to  sell  or  deliuer  anie  towne  or  strong  hold  gotten  l^iXm 
with  great  aduenture  by  the  manhood  and  policie  of  your  ndble 
progenitours. 

Northumberland  hints  that  deliverance  is  near,  and,  being  urged 
to  speak  out,  says : 

I  haue  from  le  Port  Blan 
A  Bay  in  Brittaine  receiude  intelligence. 
That  Harry  duke  of  Herford,  Bauiold  L.  Cobham 
That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter 
His  brother,^  archbishop  late  of  Oanterburie, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  Sir  Robert  Watei-ton,  and  Francis  Goines ;  284 
All  these  well  furnished  by  the  Duke  of  Brittaine 
With  eight  tall  shippes,  three  thousand  men  of  warre, 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience, 
And  shortly  meane  to  touch  our  Northeme  shore :  288 

Perhaps  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departing  of  the  King  for  Ireland. 

During  Richard's  sojourn  in  Ireland, 

[HoL  iii.  497/2/57.]  .  .  .  diuerse  of  the  nobilitie,  aswell  prelats 
as  other,  and  likewise  manie  of  the  magistrats  and  rulers  of  the 
cities,  townes,  and  communaltie,  here  in  England,  perceiuing  daille 
how  the  realme  drew  to  vtter  mine,  not  like  to  be  recouered  to  the 

1  "  His  brother,"  i.  e,  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel's  brother.  Ritson  suggested 
that  the  missing  line  was  taJcen  idmoet  literally  from  Hoi,,  'and  ran  thus : 
"  The  eon  and  heir  of  the  late  earl  of  Arundel."—  Var.  8h.  xvi.  65. 
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f^^^   former  ctete  dT  weaMi  whilest  king  Richard  liaed  and  reigned,  (as 

^^g*^     tkey  tooke  ii,)  devised  with  great  deliberation,  and  considerate 

^^iSHt;^  adoise,  to  send  and  signifie  by  letters  vnto  duke  Henrie,  idiome 

^!£^,      they  now  called  (as  he  was  in  deed)  duke  <tf  Lancaster  and 

Hereford,  requiring  him  with  all  conuenient  speed  to  eonueie 

himselfe  into  England ;  promising  him  all  their  aid,  power,  and 

assistance,  if  he,  expelling  K.  Richard,  as  a  man  not  meet  for  the 

office  he  bare,  would  take  vpon  him  the  scepter,  rule,  and  diademe 

of  his  natiue  land  and  r^on. 

He,  therefore,  being  thus  called  vpon  by  messengers  and  letters 

from  his  freends,  and  cheeflie  through  tiie  earnest  persaasion  <tf 

Thomas  Arundell,^  late  archbishop  of  Canturburie,  who  .  .  .  had 

beene  remooued  from  his  see,  and  banished  the  realms  by  king 

Th$Mt^   Ridiards  means,  got  him  downe  to  Britaine,  togither  with  the  said 

Z^^£Sk    c^^l^bishop;  where  he  was  ioifullie  reoeiued  of  the  duke  and 

0/iamc9$kr.  duchesse,  and  found  such  freendship  at  the  dukes  hands,  that 

there  were  certeine  ships  rigged,  and  made  readie  for  him,  at  a 

Theduttcf   place  in  base  Britaine ^  called  Le  port  blanc,  as  we  find  in  the 

kiitMurtnu  chroniclcs  of  Britaine;  and,  when  all  his  prouision  was  made 

f^ll^^     readie,  he  tooke  the  sea^  togither  with  the  said  archbishop  of 

uuitC^^  Canturburie,  and  his  nephue  Thomas  Arundeli,  sonne  and  heire  to 

the  late  earle  of  Arundeli,  .  .  .    There  were  also  with  him, 

Additum»u>  Reginald  lord  Cobham,  sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  and  sir  Thomas 

u^^^  RamstoDy  knights,  lohn  Norburie,  Robert  Waterton,  &  Francis 

Jjjj^^j^    Coint,  esquires :  few  else  were  there,  for  (as  some  write)  he  had 

(v«ri^      uot  past  fifteene  lances,  as  they  tearmed  them  in  those  daies,  that 

g;^{!^'        is  to  sale,  men  of  armes,  furnished  and  iq>pointed  as  the  Tse  then 

w!^Vau.  ^*"*-    ^  ^^^  ^^^^  write,  that  the  duke  of  Britaine  deliuered  vnto 

^^lii^t  him  three  thousand  men  of  warre,  to  attend  him,  and  that  he  had 

S^Sw"^  eight  ships  well  furnished  for  the  warre,  where  Fraissard  yet 

Sipi.]        speaketh  but  of  three.    Moreouer,  where  Froiasard  and  also  the 

^^"'^"''^     chronicles  of  Britaine  auouch,  that  he  should  land  at  Plimmouth, 

by  our  English  writers  it  seemeth  othenrise :  for  it  appeareth  by 

^j^M^,      their  assured  report,  that  he,  approching  to  the  shore,  did  not 

1  Thomas  Arundel  (or  Fitz-Alan),  was  eiiled  on  September  24,  1397.— 
Evt$.y  139. 

*  La  Basse  Bretagne ;  lower,  or  western,  Brktany. 
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sfcreight  take  land,  but  lay  hoaerii^  aloofe,  and  i^ewed  himselfo  g^|^^ 
now  in  this  plaoe^  and  now  in  that^  to  seo  what  countenance  was  ^^^^^ 
made  by  the  people,  whether  they  meant  eauiouslie  to  resist  him,  ^^  ^^^ 
or  freendlie  to  receiue  him.  pS^uuit 

hemiflM 

In  my  excerpt  from  the  play  I  retain  the  line<»rder  and  punctna-  fi^Sbmid  be 
tion,  as  well  as  the  text,  of  Qi.     In  none  of  the  original  texts  of  reoeivedj 
Siehard  11.  is  mention  made  of  '^  Thomas  Arundell,  sonne  and  heire  to 
the  late  earle  of  ArundelL"     But  the  following  passage  shows  that 
Thomas  Arundel  must  have  been  named  in  a  preceding  Una  as  havixig 
**  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter." 

[Hoi.  iil   496/1/68.]     About  the  same  time,  the  earle  of 

Arundels  sonne,  named  Thomas^  which  was  kept  in  the  duke  of 

Exeters  house,  esci4>ed  out  of  the  realme,  by  meanes  of  one 

William  Scot^  mercer ;  and  went  to  lus  Tude  Thomas  Arrmdell, 

late  archbishop  of  Canturburie,  as  then  soiouming  at  CuUen^ 

[Cologne]. 

The  reader  will  also  note  that  Bolingbroke  ddayed  his  landing  in 
order  <<  to  see  what  countenance  was  made  by  the  people" ;  not  because 
he  awaited,  as  Northumberland  conjectured  (IL  i  290), 

The  first  departing  of  the  King  for  Ireland. 

This  deviation  from  his  authority  accords  with  Shakspere's  annihi- 
lation of  time  in  the  present,  and  ike  jMreceding,  scene.  As  one  day  : 
only  can  be  allowed  for  both  scenes, — op  the  opening  oi  the  last  scene 
of  Act  L,  with  its  close,  connecting  it  with  the  first  scene  of  Act  IL, — 
Bolingbroke  could  not  have  left  England ;  yet,  at  the  close  of  the 
present  scene,  we  learn  that  he  is  returning  from  exile.  Richard's 
absence  from  England,  which  lasted  about  two  months,  is  ignored.  For 
it  is  evident  that,  when  this  scene  ends,  Bichard  had  not  even  em- 
barked; and,  moreover,  in  the  next  scene — ^between  which  and  the 
present  one  we  may  admit  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two — Qreene  hopes 
"  the  King  is  not  yet  shipt  for  Ireland"  (IL  ii.  42).^ 

Act  IX  sc.  ii — The  Queen  enters  with  Bushy  and  Bagot.  They 
are  joined  by  Qreene  (L  40),  and  York  (L  72).  When  Northumber* 
land  had  told  his  news,  he,  accompanied  by  Boss  and  Willoughby,  set 
forth  to  meet  Bolingbroke  fll.  L  296-300).  Qreene  announces  ikeir 
flight  and  Bolingbroke's  lanoing  at  Bavenspur  (IL  49-55).  Scene  ii 
is,  in  general,  a  dramatic  version  of  the  useless,  though,  doubtless, 
more  f  cnmal,  deliberations  of  Hie  council  to  which  York  smnmoned 
Bichard's  favourites. 

[Ifol.  iii  498/i/3d]  When  the  lord  gouemor,  Edmund  duke 
of  Yorke,  was  aduertised,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  kept  still  ^ 

1  From  Fab,  545  (ui.  82  Bic.  II.).  ^  T-A.,  265. 
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sea,  and  was  readie  to  arriue,  (but  where  he  ment  first  to  set  foot 
on  land,  there  was  not  any  that  ynderstood  the  certeintiej  he  sent 
for  the  lord  x^hancellor,  Edmnnd  Stafford,  bishop  of  Excester,  and 
for  the  lord  treasurer,  William  Scroope,  earle  of  Wiltshire,  and 
other  of  the  kings  priuie  counceU,  as  lohn  Bushie,  William  Bagot, 
Henrie  Greene,  and  lohn  Russell,  knights :  of  these  he  required  to 
know  what  they  thought  good  to  be  doone  in  this  matter,  concern- 
ing the  duke  of  Lancaster,  being  on  the  seas.  Their  aduise  was, 
to  depart  from  London  ynto  S.  Albons,  and  there  to  gather  an 
armie  to  resist  the  duke  in  his  landing ;  but,  to  how  small  purpose 
their  counsell  serued,  the  conclusion  thereof  plainlie  declared,  for 
the  most  part  that  were  called,  when  they  came  thither,  boldlie 
protested,  that  they  would  not  fight  against  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
If  home  they  knew  to  be  euill  dealt  wiihalL  .  .  . 

The  duke  of  Lancaster,  after  that  he  had  coasted  alongst  the 
shore  a  certeine  time,  &  had  got  some  intelligence  how  the  peoples 
minds  were  affected  towards  him,  landed  about  the  beginning  of 
lulie  ^  in  Yorkshire,  at  a  place  sometime  called  Rauenspur,  betwixt 
Hull  and  Bridlington ;  and  with  him  not  past  threescore  persons, 
as  some  write:  but  he  was  so  ioifidlie  receiued  of  the  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  those  parts,  that  he  found  means  (by 
their  helpe)  forthwith  to  assemble  a  great  number  of  people,  that 
were  willing  to  take  his  part  The  first  that  came  to  him  were 
the  lords  of  Lincolneshire,  and  other  countries  adioining ;  as  the 
lords  Willoughbie,  Ros,  Darcie,  and  Beaumont 

The  defection,  or  resignation,  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  which 
Greene  next  announces  (IL  58-61),  occurred  soon  after  Richard's  return 
to  Walesy  late  in  July,  1399.^    Holinshed  says : 

[Hoi  iii  499/2/74.]    Sir  Thomas  Persie,  earle  of  Worcester,' 


1  On  June  28,  according  to  Uklk,  24 ;  134.  "circa  featum  [June  24j  S. 
Johannis  Baptifltce."— JBow.,  161.  "circa  festum  [July  4]  tranalationifl  sanoti 
Martini.»— Ort,  203.  „,  ,.«      ™     , 

«  Richard  landed  in  Wales  on  July  22,  according  to  Uafe,  27  ;  137.  Eve$,  $ 
(149)  date  is  July  25.  In  Traia,  (46 ;  194)  the  date  assigned  to  Kchaid's 
landing  is  August  13.  ,,«.,, 

»  We  leam  from  one  chronicle  (Oe«.,  206,  207)  that  when  Richard,  soon 
after'  landing,  withdrew  to  Flint,— in  Evlog,^  iii  381,  Conway  is,  with  more 
probability,  the  place  named,— he  left  his  household  in  Worcester's  care. 
Worcester,  weeping  most  bitterly,  broke  his  stafl^  and  dismissed  the  royal 
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lord  [p.  600]  steward  of  the  kings  house,  either  being  so  com-  ^^^^^ 
manded  by  the  king,  or  else  vpon  displeasure  (as  some  write)  for  ^^jt^ 
that  the  king  had  proclaimed  his  brother  the  earle  of  Northumber-  ^ ********* 
land,  traitor,  brake  his  white  staffe,  (which  is  the  representing  signe 
and  token  of  his  office,)  and  without  delaie  went  to  duke  Henrie. 
When  the  kings  seruants  of  [the]  houshold  saw  this  (for  it  was 
doone  before  them  all)  they  dispersed  themselues,  some  into  one 
countoie,  and  some  into  an  other. 

A  servingman  enters,  and  says  to  York :  '<  My  Lord,  your  son  was 
gone  [to  Ireland]  before  I  came "  (II.  ii.  86).  When  Bichard  was  at 
Dublm,^ 

[Hoi.  iiL  497/2/29.]    the  duke  of  Aumarle,  with  an  hundred  ^J^^"^ 
saile,  arriued,  of  whose  comming  the  king  was  right  ioifull ;  and,  gJl^^ith 
although  he  had  vsed  no  small  negligence  in  that  he  came  no  ^ST 
sooner  according  to  order  before  appointed,  yet  the  king  (as  he 
was  of  a  gentle  nature)  courteouslie  accepted  his  excuse.  Whether  {^s<»<^ 
he  was  in  fault  or  not,  I  haue  not  to  sale ;  but  yerelie  he  was  doubted. 
greatlie  suspected,  that  he  dealt  not  well  in  tarieng  so  long  after 
his  time  assigned. 

This  servingman,  whom  York  would  send  to  Pleshey,  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Duchess  of  Qloucester,  answers :  "  An  houre  before  I 
came  the  Dutchesse  died  "  (IL  ii  97).  .  Holinshed  (514/2/3)  records  her 
death.3 

"  What,  are  there  no  Poets  dispatcht  for  Ireland  )  "  exclaims  York 
(n.  u.  103).  So  Qi  (1597).  Q2  (1598)  reads  '<  two  Posts,"  and  Fi 
has  "What,  are  there  postes  dispatcht  for  Ireland)"  The  reading  of 
Q2  is  at  Yariance  with  the  following  excerpt  from  Holinshed,  which 
idiows  that  but  one  opportunity  occurred  of  sending  news  to  Ir^and  of 

servants.  WaU,  (ii  833)  says  that  Worcester  was  authorized  by  Richard  to 
release  them  from  their  duties  till  better  times  should  come.  Froi$,  (xiv.  167) 
has  a  story— to  which,  I  suppose,  Hd.  refers— that  Richard,  before  going  to 
Ireland,  published  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  Northumberland  and 
Henry  Percy,  and  thereby  angered  Worcester;  who  is  not,  however,  said  by 
Frois,  to  have  done  anythmg  to  revenge  the  injury.  Cp.  Rich,  IL,  II.  iii  26-30. 

^  I  cannot  reconcile  the  date  when,  according  to  Creton  (Archaed,  zz.  27, 
298),  the  campaign  began,— which,  after  a  few  days,  became  a  march  to  Dnblin, 
—with  the  dates  sabsequently  given  bv  him.  HoL  (497/3/  sidenote  2),  on  the 
authority  of  AnndUs  Hi&ermae,  a  MS.  printed  in  Camden's  Britannia,  ed. 
1607,  p.  832,  ffives  June  28  as  the  date  of  Richard*s  arrival  at  Dablin,  and 
Creton  says  (JAd.  45, 309)  that  Aumerle  arrived  on  the  same  day ;  a  date  quite 
irreconcilable  with  Creton's  subsequent  scheme  of  time. 

'  The  inscription  on  her  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  shows  that  the 
Duchess  died  on  October  ^  1399. 
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Bolingbroke's  landing.  As  Bushy  soon  afterwards  (L  123)  remarks 
that ''  the  winde  sits  faire  for  newes  to  go  to  Ireland/'  the  reading  "  no 
Posts  "  conveys  a  rebuke  for  tardiness. 

\HoL  iiL  499/1/14.]  But  here  you  shall  note,  that  it  fortuned 
outctf  at  tiie  same  time  in  which  the  duke  of  Hereford  or  Lancastw 
^^  (whether  ye  list  to  call  him)  arriued  thus  in  England,  the  seas  were 
((^eton'f  so  troubled  by  tempests,  and  the  winds  blew  so  oontrarie  for  anie 
^^rd  passage  to  come  ouer  foorth  of  England  to  the  king,  remaining 
[For  six       still  in  Ireland,  that,  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  he  receiued  no 

weeks  no 

toUiS^  aduertisements  from  thence :  yet  at  length,  when  the  seas  became 

^land.]  calme,  and  the  wind  once  turned  anie  thing  fauourable,  there  came 
ouer  a  ship ;  whereby  the  king  ynderstood  the  manner  of  the  dukes 

^^^lY^^x  arriuall,  and  all  his  proceedings  till  that  dale  in  which  the  ship 

tidh^  cS^  departed  from  the  coast  of  England :  wherevpon  he  meant  foorth- 

£rok?s  with  to  haue  returned  ouer  into  England,  to  make  resistance 

would  hsve  agaiust  the  duke ;  but  through  persuasion  of  the  duke  of  Aumarle 

nturoeQ  to 

Sl^l^erie  (^  ^^  thought)  he  staied,  till  he  might  haue  all  his  ships,  and 
^to^ti  ^^®r  prouision,  fuUie  readie  for  his  passage. 

My  next  excerpt  shows  how,  after  attending  the  fruitless  council 
mentioned  above  (p.  98),  Bichard's  evil  counsellors  took  to  flight. 
(Op.  n.  iL  135—141.) 

[Hoi.  iii  498/1/56.]    The  lord  treasurer,  Bushie,  Bagot,  and 

(PerceiTing    Grecue,  perceiuiug  that  the  commons  would  cleaue  vnto,  and  take 

moi^miiid,  part  with,  the  duke,  slipped  awaie ;  leaning  the  lord  gouemour  of 

M^o^to^  the  realme,  and  the  lord  chancellor,  to  make  what  shift  they  could 

oSSme  toSk  ^^^  themselues.    Bagot  got  him  to  Chester,  and  so  escaped  into 

SlsSi^      Ireland ;  the  other  fled  to  the  castell  of  Bristow,*  in  hope  there  to 

be  in  safetie. 

Act  II.sc.  iii. — ^The  scene  is  laid  near  Berkeley  Oastle  (U.  51-53)  ; 
and,  as  the  excerpt  given  below  proves,  can  be  dated  Sunday,  July  27, 
1399,  St.  James's  Day  (July  25)  having,  in  that  year,  fallen  on  a 
Priday.2 

[Hoi  iii.  498/2/3.]  At  his  [Bolingbroke's]  comming  vnto 
Doncaster,  the  earle  of  Northumberland,  and  his  sonne,  sir  Henrie 

1  The  swift  action  of  the  play  establishes  the  Lord  Treasurer  (Eari  of 
Wiltshire)  in  Bristol  Castle  b^oie  Bichaid's  favourites  separate.  C^.  IL  iL 
135,  136. 

>  The  authority  for  this  date  is  Evet,^  152« 
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Pende,  wardens  of  ihe  marches  against  Scotland,  with  the  earle  of  nudvktfif 
Westmerland,  came  vnto  him ;  where  he  sware  rnto  those  lords,  gj^ j|^ 
that  he  would  demand  no  more,  but  the  lands  that  were  to  him  [f^t^i? 
descended  by  inheritance  from  his  &ther,^  and  in  right  of  his  wife.  ZT^^^ 
Moreouer,  he  mdertooke  to  cause  the  paiment  of  taxes  and  inherftuice. 

He  also 

tallages  to  be  laid  downe,  &  to  bring  the  king  to  good  gouernment,  V^^'^ 

ft  to  remoone  from  him  the  Cheshire  men,  which  were  enuied  of  ^^. 

manie ;  for  that  the  king  esteemed  of  them  more  than  of  anie  j^c^^^ 

other;  happilie,  bicause  they  were  more  feithfiill  to  him  than  ^S!^ 

other,  readie  in  all  respects  to  obeie  his  commandements  and  djibuidthe 

'  '^  Cheshire- 

pleasure.    From  Doncaster,  hauing  now  got  a  mightie  armie  about  ^^-^ 

him,  he  marched  foorth  wiUi  all  speed  through  the  countries,  ^amsrched 

eomming  by  Euesham  ynto  Berkelie :  within  the  space  of  three  3^^ 

dales,  all  the  kings  castels  in  those  parts  were  surrendred  ynto 

him. 

The  duke  of  Yorke,  whome  king  Richard  had  left  as  gouemour 

of  the  realme  in  his  absence,  hearing  that  his  nephue  the  duke  of 

Lancaster  was  thus  arriued,  and  had  gathered  an  armie,  he  also 

assembled  a  puissant  power  of  men  of  armes  and  archers;  (as  fuhitrucf 

before  yee  haue  heard ;)  but  all  was  in  yaine,  for  there  was  not  a  J^JJ^*^, 

man  that  willinglie  would  thrust  out  one  arrow  against  the  duke  of  ^"JSt^ 

Lancaster,  or  his  partakers,  or  in  anie  wise  offend  him  or  his  som^^ 

freends.    The  duke  of  Yorke,  therefore,  passing  foorth  towards  fi^i«ith 

Wales  to  meet  the  king,  at  his  eomming  foorth  of  Ireland,  was 

receiued  into  the  castell  of  Berkelie,  and  there  remamed,  till  the  ^^,^ 

eomming  thither  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  [to]  whom  (when  he  ^^^^-^ 

perceiued  that  he  was  not  able  to  resist,  on  the  sundaie,  after  the 

feast  of  saint  ][ames,  which,  as  that  yeare  came  about,  fell  vpon  the 

fridaie)  he  came  foorth  into  the  church  that  stood  without  the 

1  Cp.  KoHhnmberland's  words  (II.  iiL  148,  149) : 

^  The  noble  Duke  bath  Bwome  his  eomming  is 
But  for  his  owne ; "  •  •  . 
Cp.  also  what  Hotspur  (1  Hen.  IV.^  IV.  iiL  60-65),  and  Worcester  (1  Hm,  IV,^ 
V.  i.  41-46),  afterwards  said  abont  Bolingbroke*s  oath.  The  chaTg|e  of  having 
transgressed  this  limitation,  ratified  by  oath  at  Doncaster,  is  contained  in  the 
first  article  of  the  Percies'  **  qparell " ;  a  docoment  presented  to  Henry  IV .  on 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbonr. — Hard,^  352.  But  it  appears  from 
the  excerpt  quoted  in  the  text  that  Shakspere  wronged  Bolingbroke,  who 
undertook  national  reformation  also. 
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[Meeting  of    castoll,  and  there  commaned  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster.    WitH 

Boltagbroke 

•ndTork.]  the  duke  of  Yorke  were  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  lord  Berkelie, 
&MB  who     the  lord  Seimour,  and  other ;  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster  were 

were  with 

York.]  these:  Thomas  Anindell,  archbishop  of  Canturbnrie,  (that  had 
StoM  who  beene  banished,)  the  abbat  of  Leicester,  the  earles  of  Northomber- 
Boihig;        land  and  Westmorland,  Thomas  ArundeH,  sonne  to  Richard,  late 

DTOke.] 

earle  of  Anmdell,  the  baron  of  Qreistoke,  the  lords  Willoughbie 

and  Ros,  with  diuerse  other  lords,  knights,  and  other  people,  which 

[LoTeorfiHtf  dailio  came  to  him  from  enerie  part  of  the  realme:  those  that 

made  people  * 

^^        came  not  were  spoiled  of  all  they  had,  so  as  they  were  neuer  able 
^"^^■^        to  recouer  themselues  againe,  for  their  goods,  being  then  taken 
awaie,  were  neuer  restored    And  thus,  what  for  loue,  and  what 
for  feare  of  losse,  they  came  flocking  ynto  him  from  euerie  part 

Justifying  his  return  from  banishment^  Bolingbroke  says  to  York 
(IL  iii.  129,  Ac.) : 

I  am  denyed  to  sue  my  Liuery  here, 

And  yet  my  letters  pattents  giue  me  leaue :  .  .  •  130 

And  I  challenge  law :  Attumies  are  denied  me  j 

And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claime 

To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent.  136 

This  complaint  formed  the  subject  of  an  article  exhibited  against 
Bichard  in  £ke  Parliament  which  deposed  him. 

[Rol.  iii.  502/2/16.]    10  Item,  before  the  dukes  departure,  he 

na^iiff-       [lUchard]  vnder  his  broad  scale  licenced  him  [Bolingbroke]  to 

•tt^jM  to   make  attumies  to  prosecute  and  defend  his  causes :  the  said  king, 

<*°"^J       after  his  departure,  would  suffer  none  attumie  to  appeare  for  him, 

but  did  with  his  at  his  pleasure.^ 

Act  n.  sc.  iv. — ^From  what  follows,  Shakspere  constructed  the 
dialogue  between  Salisbury  and  '*  a  Welch  captaine  "  (IL  iv.),  whose 
countrymen,  after  waiting  '^  ten  dayes  "  (1.  1)  in  arms,  have  dispersed, 
belieying  Bichard  to  be  dead.  Richard,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  100  above), 
delayed  his  return  from  Lreland  '^  till  he  might  haue  all  his  ships,  and 
other  prouision,  fullie  readie  for  his  passage.'' ' 

[Hoi.  iii.  409/1/32.]    In  the  meane  time,  he  sent  the  earle  of 

*  S€6  p.  91  above. 

'  Creton  says  (Archaeol,iXx,  65-58,  312,  313}  that  Aumerle  treacherously 
flAve  Bichard  this  advice ;  and  also  suggested  that  Salisbury  should  oppose 
Bolingbroke  in  the  field,  wMle  the  royal  preparations  for  return  were  Deing 
made. 
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SaUsbnrie  ouer  into  England,  to  gather  a  power  togiiher,  by  helpe  J^^f^^ 
of  the  kings  freends  in  Wales,  and  Cheshire,  with  all  speed  ^J^i^}^ 
possible ;  that  they  might  be  readie  to  assist  him  against  the  duke,  i^^ ' 
Tpon  his  arriuall,  for  he  meant  himselfe  to  follow  the  earle,  within 
six  dales  after.    The  «arle,  passing  ouer  into  Wales,  landed  at 
Conwaie,  and  sent  foorth  letters  to  the  kii^  freends,  both  in 
Wales  and  Cheshire,  to  leauie  their  people,  &  to  come  with  all 
speed  to  assist  the  K,  whose  request,  with  great  desire,  &  yery 
willing  minds,  they  fulfilled,  hoping  to  haue  found  the  king  him- 
self at  Conwaie ;  insomuch  that^  within  foure  daies  space,  there  were 
to  the  number  of  fortie  thousand  ^  men  assembled,  readie  to  march  [Fot^ 
with  the  king  against  his  enimies,  if  he  had  beene  there  himselfe  in  men 
person. 

But,  when  they  missed  the  king,  there  was  a  brute  spred  got  when 
amongst  them,  that  the  king  was  suerlie  dead ;  which  wrought  such  ^^^^^ 
an  impression,  and  euill  disposition,  in  the  minds  of  the  Welshmen  ^J^^tu 
and  others,  that,  for  anie  persuasion  which  the  earle  of  Salisburie  2o|\fta^ 
might  Tse,  they  would  not  go  foorth  with  him,  till  they  saw  the  bimfoSrtoen 
king :  onelie  they  were  contented  to  stale  foureteene  daies  to  see  if  din>ened.j 
he  should  come  or  not ;  but,  when  he  came  not  within  that  tearme, 
they  would  no  longer  abide,  but  scaled  &  departed  awaie ;  wheras 
if  the  king  had  come  before  their  breaking  yp,  no  doubt,  but  they 
would  haue  put  the  duke  of  Hereford  in  aduenture  of  a  field :  so 
that  the  kings  lingering  of  time,  before  his  comming  ouer,  gaue 
opportunitie  to  the  duke  to  bring  things  to  passe  as  he  could  haue 
wished,  and  tooke  from  the  king  all  occasion  to  recouer  afterwards 
anie  forces  sufficient  to  resist  him. 

The  Welsh  Oaptain  makes  partial  mention  (II.  iv.  8^  of  a  portent 
which  may  have  liAppened  not  long  before  the  time  of  this  scene. 

[HoL  iiL  496/2/66.]    In  this  yeare  in  a  manner  throughout  all  6%^"^^ 
the  realme  of  England,  old  bale  trees  withered,  and,  afterwards,  ^1^'^^' 

>  Cp.  Richard's  words  (III.  ii  76,  77)  when  he  hears  that  the  Welshmen 
have  dispersed: 

'<  But  now  the  bloud  of  20000.  men 
Did  triumph  in  my  £Ekce,  and  they  are  fled  " ;  .  •  • 

Salisbury  had  told  him  (1.  70)  that  the  Welshmen  numbered  twelve  thousand. 
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[Bgrjfcy     oontrarie  to  all  mens  thinking,  grewgreene  againe ;  a  strange  sight, 
and  sapposed  to  import  some  Tnknowne  euent 

Act  nL  8C.  i. — July  29»  1399,^  is  the  historic  date  on  which  the 
Third  Act  opens.  ''On  the  morow  siter"  the  daj  (July  27)  when 
York  met  Bolingbroke  at  Berkeley, 

]»«^jjj^^  [Eol.  iil  498/2/61.]  the  forsaid  dukes,  with  their  power,  went 
^S!ii^  ^  towards  Bristow,  where  (at  their  comming)  they  shewed  themselnes 
before  the  towne  &  castell ;  being  an  huge  multitude  of  people. 
There  were  inclosed  within  the  casteU,  the  lord  William  Scroope, 
earle  of  liViltshire  and  treasuror  of  England,  sir  Henrie  Greene, 
and  sir  lohn  Bushie,  knights,  who  prepared  to  make  resistance ; 
but,  when  it  would  not  preuaile,  they  were  taken  and  brought 
foorth  bound  as  prisoners  into  the  campe,  before  the  duke  of 
Lancaster.  On  the  morow  next  insuing,  they  were  arraigned 
before  the  constable  and  marshall,  and  found  g^tie  of  treason,  for 
misgoueming  the  king  and  realme ;  and  foorthwith  had  their  heads 
smit  off 

At  the  dose  of  sc  i.;  Act  IQ.,  Bolingbroke  says  : 

Gome,  Lords,  away, 
To  fight  with  Olendor  and  his  compUees  : 
A  while  to  worke,  and,  after,  holiday ! 

Theobald  suspected  that  the  second  line  of  this  quotation  had  been 
interpolated,  because  (1)  the  first  and  third  lines  ryme ;  (2)  the  second 
line  is,  historically,  quite  out  of  place.  It  is  true  that  the  earliest 
recorded  foray  of  Glendower  must  be  dated  about  a  year  later  than  the 
time  with  wludi  we  are  now  concerned ;  but  Shakspere  was  not  bound 
by  chronobgical  fetters.  Perhaps  the  following  account  of  Gleodower's 
attack  on  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin — in  the  summer  of  1400 — ^is  the  source 
of  this  line,  for  Holinshed,  it  will  be  observed,  applied  the  term 
« complices"  to  those  who  joined  the  raid. 

TJuiFrfrt-  [Eol,  m.  6I8/2/S3.]     In  the  kings  [Henry  IV.*s]  absence, 

l^oSSm^^  whilest  he  was  foorth  of  the  realme,  in  Scotland,  against  his  enimies, 

2f<«MiMMr.     ^1^  Wekhmm  tooke  oeoasion  to  rebell  ynder  the  conduct  of  tiieir 

capteine  Owen   Olendouer;  dooing  what  mischeefe  they  could 

1  According  to  JToet.  (153),^wliom  HoL  follows,— Scrope,  B«shy,  and 
Greene  were  arraigned  on  July  89 ;  and  (Bo^.  Fwi^  iiL  656/i)  condemned  to 
death  on  the  same  d^.  Cp.  Qi^  805.  But  UA  (84:  134)  says  that  Boling- 
broke did  not  reach  Bristol  till  July  89.  Adam  ot  Usk  was  at  Bristol  when 
Boling-broke  was  there  in  July,  1899  (85  ;  185). 
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deoise  Ttito  their  English  neighbours.  This  Owen  Glendouer  ^^^' 
was  Sonne  to  an  esquier  of  Wales,  named  Griffith  Vichan:  2Sf5!?5M. 
he  dwelled  in  the  parish  of  Conwaie,  within  the  conntie  of 
Merioneth  in  Northwales,  in  a  place  called  Glindonrwie,  which 
is  as  much  to  saie  in  English,  as  "The  vallie  by  the  side  of 
tiie  water  of  Dee;"  by  occasion  whereof  he  was  sumamed 
Glindour  Dew. 

He  was  first  set  to  studie  the  lawes  of  the  realme,  and  became  ^^^^^ 
an  Ttter  barrester,  or  an  apprentise  of  the  law,  (as  they  terme  him,)  ^^the 
and  semed  king  Richard  at  Flint  castell,  when  he  was  taken  by  £^<i 


Henrie  duke  of  Lancaster;  though  other  haue  written  that  he  lueiMniat 

FMnt  Castle. 

semed  this  king  Henrie  the  fourth,  before  he  came  to  atteine  the  f^j^ 

ton  be  was 

larowne,  in  roome  of  an  esquier ;  and  after,  by  reason  of  yariance  gjjy; 
that  rose  betwixt  him  and  the  lord  Reginald  Greie  of  Ruthin,  !?^^^^ 
about  the  lands  which  he  [p.  519]  claimed  to  be  his  by  right  of  roien. 
inheritance,  when  he  saw  that  he  might  not  preuaile,  finding  no  qwei  with 
such  fauor  in  his  sute  as  he  looked  for,  he  first  made  warre  Batun.] 
against  the  said  lord  Greie,  wasting  his  lands  and  possessions  with  J^^^**"*^ 


fire  and  sword,  cruellie  killing  his  seruants  and  tenants.   The  king,  ***«»«*««• 
aduertised  of  such  rebellious  exploits,^  enterprised  by  the  said  ^[^^.^1*^ 
Owen,  and  his  ynrulie  complices,  determined  to  chastise  them,  as  ^^^  u> 
disturbers  of  his  peace,  and  so  with  an  armie  entered  into  Wales ;  Hb^^ 
but  the  Welshmen  with  their  capteine  withdrew  into  the  mounteines 
of  Snowdon,  so  to  escape  the  reuenge,  which  the  king  meant 
towards  thent    The  king  therefore  did  much  hurt  in  the  countries 
with  fire  and  sword ;  sleing  diuerse  that  with  weapon  in  hand  came 
foorth  to  resist  him,  and  so  with  a  great  bootie  of  beasts  and 
cattell  he  returned.' 

^  Full  particalaTs  of  Qlendower's  rebellion  readied  Henry  at  Northampton, 
aboQt  September  12-19, 1400.  The  eampaign  began  eoon  or  immediately  after 
September  26,  and  was  oyer  before  October  19,  1400,— Wylie  (L  146-148), 
citing  pnblie  records. 

'  According  to  one  story  Qlendower  ''semed  king  Richard  at  Flint  castell, 
when  he  was  taken  by  Henrie  Doke  of  Lancaster."  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
Shakspere — assuming  from  these  words  that  Qlendower  was  personally  attached 
to  the  Kinff-^-tumed  the  border  strife  with  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin  into  warfare  on 
Richard's  behalf.  The  lines  which  I  ciuote  above  (III.  i  42-44)  might  have 
intfoduced  this  lost  or  omitted  portion  of  the  play,  but  they  are  now,  I 
suspect,  imperfect  and  disarrangea :  the  ryming  lines — which  should  end  the 
scene— being  out  of  place,  and  two  half  lines,  at  least,  having  been  lost. 
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Act  m.  sc.  ii. — ^My  next  excerpt  continues  the  history  of  Bichard's 
fortunes,  from  the  time  when  the  Welshmen  dispersed. 

[ffol.  iil  499/1/66.]     At  lengtti,  about  eighteene  daies  after 

that  the  king  had  sent  from  him  the  earle  of  Salisburie,  he  tooke 

the  sea^  togither  with  the  dukes  of  Aumarle,  Excester,  Surrie,  and 

diuerse  others  of  the  nobilitie,  with  the  bishops  of  London, 

lincohiey  and  CarleilL  They  landed  neere  the  castell  of  Barclowlie  ^ 

^h^^ioLt  in  Wales,  about  the  feast  of  saint  lames  the  apostle,  and  staied  a 

andiandetk   whilo  in  the  Same  castell,  being  aduertised  of  the  great  forces 

which  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  got  togither  against   him; 

Tkam.  vau,  whcrcwith   he    was  mamellouslie    amazed,  knowing   certeinelie 

that  those,  which  were  thus  in  armes  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster 

against  him,  would  rather  die  than  giue  place,  as  well  for  the 

[tSSig        hatred  as  feare  which  they  had  conceiued  at  him.    Neuerthe- 

bewolto'    lesse  he,  departing  from  Barclowlie,  hasted  with  all  speed  towards 

Conwaie,  where  he  ynderstoode  the  earle  of  Salisburie  to  be 

ifS^^   Btill  remaining. 

He  therefore  taking  with  him  such  Cheshire  men  as  he  had 

with  him  at  that  present  (in  whom  all  his  trust  was  reposed)  he 

doubted  not  to  reuenge  himselfe  of  his  aduersaries,  &  so  at  the 

[m?i^!r  ^^^  ^^  passed  with  a  good  courage;  but  when  he  ynderstood, 

ttSw5St*of  ^  ^®  ^®^*  *^^^  forward,  that  all  the  castels,  euen  from  the 

S^o^    borders  of  Scotland  vnto  Bristow,  were  deliuered  vnto  the  duke  of 

beheadiiigof  Lancaster;  and  that  likewise  the  nobles  and  commons,  as  well 

^onat      of  the  south  parts,  as  the  north,  were  fullie  bent  to  take  part 

with  the  same  duke  against  him;  and  further,  hearing  how  his 

X.  mehard,    trustio  councellors  had  lost  their  heads  at  Bristow,  he  became  so 

<b«2^      greatlie  discomforted,  that  sorowfullie  lamenting  his  miserable 

retoSto*     state,  he  vtterlie  despaired  of  his  owne  safetie,  and  calling  his 

theirhomes.)  anuie  togithor,   which  was  not  small,  licenced  euerie  man  ta 

depart  to  his  home. 

»  *<  Cartrum  de  Hertlowli  in  Wallia.*'— .Swa.,  149.  Williams  (Trau,  188, 
note)  snppoeed  this  place  to  be  Harlech  Castle,  Merionethshire.  According 
to  Ufk  (27 ;  137),  and  the  text  of  Trais.  (41 ;  188),  Richard  landed  at 
Pembroke.  The  Xiebaud  and  Ambassade  MSS.  of  Trais,  (Ttma.  41,  note 
6),  Creton  {Archaeol.xx.lb;  321),  and  OU.  (206)  have  Milfoid  as  Richard's 
landingrplace*  « 
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The  Bouldiers,  being  well  bent  to  fight  in  his  defense,  besought  H^^ 
him  to  be  of  good  cheere,  promising  with  an  oth  to  stand  with  him  ^^^ 
against  the  duke,  and  all  his  partakers  ynto  death;  but  this  oonld  ^^'j^^ani 
not  inconrage  him  at  all,  so  that,  in  the  night  next  insuing,  he  S!S2^>v«m 
stole  from   his  armie,   and,  with  the  dukes   of  Excester   and  <mdtaHth 

tJUeatiM^ 

Surrie,  the  bishop  of  Carleill,  and  sir  Stephan  Scroope,  and  about  'mm. 
halfe  a  score  others,  he  got  him  to  the  castell  of  Conwaie,^  where 
he  found  the  earle  of  Salisburie;  determining  there  to  hold 
himselfe,  till  he  might  see  the  world  at  some  better  stale;  for 
what  counsell  to  take  to  remedie  the  mischeefe  thus  pressing 
▼pon  him  he  wist  not 

Act  m.  8C.  iii. — ^The  scene  is  laid  before  Flint  Castle.  After 
relating  the  cause  of  Richard's  departure  from  Conway,  and  describing 
the  ambush  on  the  journey  (see  note  1),  Holinshed  proceeds : 

Iffol.  iil  500/2/71.]    King  Richard  being  thus  come  ynto  the 
castell  of  Flint,  on  the  mondaie,  the  eighteenth  of  August,  and  the  y^oirti« 
duke  of  Hereford  being  still  aduertised  from  houre  to  houre  by  iiS^)]^ 
posts,  [p.  601]  how  the  earle  of  Northumberland  sped,  the  morow 
following  being  tuesdaie,  and  the  nineteenth  of  August,^  he  came 
thither,  &  mustered  his  armie  before  the  kings  presence ;  which  (JBoUng- 
Tndoubtedlie  made  a  passing  frdre  shew,  being  yerie  well  ordered  JJJ^j^ 
by  the  lord  Henrie  Persie,  that  was  appointed  generall,  or  rather  52K^ 
(as  we  male  call  him)  master  of  the  campe,  ynder  the  duke, 
of  the  whole  armie.  ... 


oa«ttt,OQ 
Aug.  19.] 


1  In  a  sidenote  against  this  passage  Richard  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  to 
'*the  castell  of  Flint,''  after  deserting  his  army ;  and  at  the  close  of  sc  ii.,  Act 
III.,  he  exclaims: 

"  Go  to  Flint  Castle,  there  He  pine  away ;  .  .  • 
That  power  I  hane,  discharge,"  .  .  . 

We  learn  from  Creton  {Archaed,  xz.  129-149 ;  349-366\  whom  Hcl.  sub- 
sequently follows,  that  Northumberland  decoyed  Bichard  nom  Conway  Castle 
to  a  part  of  the  road  between  Conway  and  Flint,  where  an  ambush  was  laid. 
On  reachinj^  this  spot  the  King  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Flint,  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  l^orthumbenand's  troops.  Trots,  (47-52 ;  196-201}  has  the 
same  story,  with  less  detaiL  These  authorities  place  the  meeting  of  Richard 
and  Bolingbroke  at  Flint  Castle.  Usk  (27 ;  138,  139),  OH,  (207,  208),  and 
WdU,  (ii.  233,  234),  agree  that  Richard  left  Conway  and  met  jBolingbroke  at 
Flint  Castle.  But  according  to  Eves,^  Richard,  forsaking  his  army,  betook 
himself  to  Flint  Castle  (150),  whence,  after  some  negotiation,  he  departed  to 
Conway  Castle,  where  Bolingbroke  met  him  (154, 155), 
*  Tnis  date  is  derived  from  Eves.^  155. 
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i^teM  '^^  ^^  '  *  *  ^^  walking  aloft  on  the  braiea^  of  the  wak,  to 

St^SSS.J  "^^^^^  *^®  comming  of  the  duke  a  farre  off 

Shakspere  altered  the  time,  place,  and  purpose  of  Northumberland's 
misaioxL  That  mission  had  for  its  object  the  beguilement  of  Bichard 
from  Conway  to  Flint,  where  he  would  be  in  Bolingbroke's  power.  I 
begin  the  following  excerpt — ^which  contains  the  outline  of  IIL  iii. 
31-126 — ^at  the  time  when  Northumberland — entrusted  with  the 
difficult  task  of  persuading  Bichard  to  leare  Oonway  GasUe— 

[Hbl.  iii  500/2/14.]    came  before  the  towne,  and  then  sending 

an  herald  to  the  king,  requested  a  safe  conduct  from  the  king,  that 

he  might  come  and  talke  with  him ;  which  the  king  granted,  and  so 

i^^a![£|^  the  earle  of  Northumberland,  passing  the  water,  entred  the  castell, 


99gtu>tk4  and  comming  to  the  king,  declared  to  him,  that,  if  it  might  please 

^«^  his  grace  to  vndertake,  that  there  should  be  a  parlement  assembled, 

^J^^  in  the  which  iustice  might  be  had  against  such  as  were  enimies  to 

j^d^Sot  ^  the  common-wealth,  and  had  procured  the  destruction  of  the  duke 

af^     ^  of  Glocester,  and  other  noblemen,  and  herewith  pardon  the  duke 

^^^«  of  Hereford  of  all  things  wherin  he  had  offended  him,  the  duke 

J^2J.,  would  be  readio  to  come  to  him  an  his  knees^^  to  crane  of  him 

tS^I^]  forgiuenesse,  and,  as  an  humble  subiect,  to  obeie  him  in  all  dutifiill 
seruices. 

The  excerpt  illustrating  the  rest  of  the  scene  is  an  account  of  what 
happened  at  Flint,  on  a  later  date.  When  Bolingbroke  approached  the 
castle,  he 

[&0I.  iii  501/1/62.]    compassed  it  round  about^  euen  downe  to 

the  sea,  wiUi  his  people  ranged  in  good  and  seemelie  order  at  the 

(^^^  1    foot  of  the  mounteins:  and  then  the  earle  of  Northumberland, 

•Boending  to  * 

^hli^nw  P^^ssing  foorth  of  the  castell  to  the  duke,  talked  with  him  a  while 
Mk^Samy  u^  ^ight  of  the  king,  being  againe  got  vp  to  the  walles,  to  take 
SoMrt^     better  yiew  of  the  armie,  being  now  aduanced  within  two  bowe 

»  Creton—Ecl.^s  authority  for  this  passage-Hsays  that  Richard  "monta  but 
lea  murs  dndit  chastel  [of  Flint],  qui  sont  grans  &  larges  par  dedens'' 
(Archaed.  xx.  870).    Cp.  the  stage  direction  (L  61):  "The  trumpets  sound, 

«  Cp.  ni.iii.  112,&c.: 

"  His  comming  hither  hath  no  farther  scope 
Then  for  his  lineall  roialties,  and  to  heg 
Infranchiaement  immediate  an  hi$  hmea,"^ 
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Bhootes  of  the  c^tell,  to  the  smftll  reioising  (ye  may  be  sure)  of  tnd  North. 

the  Borowfull  king.     The  earle  of  Northumberland,  returning  to  ^J^  ^^ 
the  castell,  appointed  the  king  to  be  set  to  dinner  (for  he  was 
&sting  till  then)  and,  after  he  had  dined,  the  duke  came  downe 
to  the  castell  himselfe,   and  entred    the  same  all  armed,  his  S^*^^ 

bassenet  onelie  excepted;  and  being  within  the  first  gate,  he  ^i^i^i^ke 

staled  there,  till  the  king  came  foortii  of  the  inner  part  of  the  iS^a±} 
eastell  vnto  him. 

The  king,  accompanied  with  the  bishop  of  Carleill,  the  earle 
of  SaUsburie,  and  sir  Stephan  Scroope,  knight,^  (who  bare  the 

sword  before  him,)  and  a  few  otiier,  came  foorth  into  the  yttet  g^Jg^'J^ 

ward,  and  sate  downe  in  a  place  prepared  for  him.    Foorthwith,  ^'■^^ 

as  the  duke  got  sight  of  the  king,  he  shewed  a  reuerend  dutie  J^uiJ^^ 

as  became  him,  in  bowing  his  knee,'  and,  comming  forward,  did  a!ik^** 

so  likewise  the  second  and  third  time,  till  the  king  tooke  him  "*^^**^- 
by  the  hand,  and  lift  him  yp,  saieng:   "Deere  cousiney  ye  are 

"welcome."    The  duke,  humblie  thanking  him,  said:  "My  soue-  ^^l^^l^ 

'^reigne  lord  and  king,  the  cause  of  my  comming  at  this  present^  tim^u!! 

"is  (your  honor  saued)  to  haue  againe  restitution  of  my  person,  S^^uid 

" my  lands  and  heritage,  through  your  fauourable  licence."    The  i^M«^ 
king  hermto  answered :   "  Deere  cousine,  I  am  readie  to  accom-    ^ 
"  plish  your  will,  so  that  ye  may  inioy  all  that  is  yours,  wiUiout 
"  exception." 

Meetmg  thus  togither,  they  came  foorth  of  the  castell,  and  the 

king  there  called  for  wine,  and,  after  they  had  dronke,  they  mounted  and  au  dutt 

on  horssebacke,  and  rode  [ — halting  at  eleven  places  on  the  way — ]  ^^j^ 

to  London :  .  .  .  lomfcm. 


^  York,  whom  Shakspere  brings  into  this  scene,  was  not  at  Flint.  He  was 
thoiiy  perhaps,  at  Bristol.— ^ol.  500/i/i2  ;  Eves.  153.  Before  the  date  of  this 
scene,  Anmerle — ^who  is  named  amongst  Richard's  friends  in  III.  ii  87 — ^went 
over  to  Bolinghroke.— Cp.  Hoi.  6OO/1/57,  &c  :  Trai$.  4e ;  194:  Eve$.  154. 
Amnerk  was  present  at  a  meeting  between  Richard  and  Archbidiop  AmndeL 
which  took  place  after  Richard  had  been  **  walking  aloft  on  the  hnxei/*  and 
before  Bolinghroke  drew  near  and  surrounded  Flint  Castle.  When  the  con- 
ference was  ended,  Anmerle  retnmed  with  Anmdel  to  BolingbrdLe.*iro(. 
501/1/8,  &c. :  Archaed.  xx.  157-159;  370,  371. 

«  Cp.  III.  iii.  190, 191 : 

^'Faire  coosen.  Ton  debase  your  princely  knee, 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it:  '^  .  .  . 
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Act  m.  8c.  iv. — This  scene — ^wbich  is  wholly  of  Shakspere's  in- 
vention— has  been  laid  by  editors  at  King's  Langley  (Herts.),  the  seat 
of  York,  to  whom  Bolingbroke  says  (III.  i.  36)  :  "  Yncle,  you  say  the 
Queene  is  at  your  house."  The  gsurdener's  words  (III.  iv.  68-70)  show 
that  the  historic  time  is  shortly  before  September  30,  1399,  the  day  of 
Richard's  deposition.  Queen  Isabelle  was  then,  perhaps,  at  Wallingford 
Castle,  Berks.i 

Act  rV.  sc.  i. — *<  Enter  Bullingbrooke  with  the  Lords  to  parlia- 
ment," is  the  stage  direction  which  heads  the  Fourth  Act.  A 
Parliament,  summoned  in  Bichard's  name,  met  at  Westminster  on 
September  30,  1399,  deposed  the  King,  elected  Bolingbroke  as  his 
successor,  and  dissolved  on  the  same  day.  On  October  13,  Henry  lY. 
was  crowned,  and,  on  the  following  day,  a  new  Parliament,  summoned 
in  his  name,  assembled  at  Westminster.^  If  we  regard  Act  lY.,  sc.  i., 
11.  1-90,  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  the  latter  Parliament  was 
sitting  when  Bolingbroke  enters,  and,  calling  for  Sir  William  Bagotj 
thus  addresses  him : 

Now,  Bagot,  freely  speake  thy  mind ; 

What  thou  doest  know  of  noble  Gloucesters  death. 

Who  wrought  it  with  the  King,  and  who  performde  4 

The  bloudy  office  of  his  timeles  end. 

We  lost  sight  of  Bagot  on  the  eve  of  his  flight  to  Ireland  (II.  ii. 
141).  Thence  he  had  been  brought  fettered  to  London,  and  im- 
prisoned.^ On  Thursday,  October  16,  1399,  the  Commons  "  rehearsed 
all  the  errors  of  the  last  parlement  holden  in  the  one  and  twentith 
yeare  of  king  Richard  [1397-98],  k  namelie  in  certeine  flue  of  them." 
Of  these  "errors"  the  third  was  that  ''the  duke  of  Glooeeter  was 
murthered,  and  after  foreiudged"  (^oL  5II/2/14).  On  the  same  day 
Bagot  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  a  statement,^  drawn  up 
by  him,  was  read,  from  which  I  quote  two  clauses  illustrating  lY.  i. 
10-19 ;  adding  thereto  the  sources  of  U.  33-90. 

\Hol  ill.  512/1/6.]  .  •  .  there  was  no  man  in  the  realme  to 
whom  king  Richard  was  so  much  beholden,  as  to  the  duke  of 

1  On  July  12, 1399,  the  Queen  was  at  Wallingford  Castle,  Berks.— l^ymer, 
viii  83.    On  January  6,  1400,  she  was  at  Sonning,  Berks.— CHt.,  225. 

'  Evu.^  156,  157,  160, 161.  Parliament  was  summoned,  in  Heniy's  name, 
to  meet  on  October  6,  but  no  business  was  done  on  that  day.— Bo^.  Parl,y  iii. 
415/1-2. 

^  U»ky  28 ;  140.  Fab,  (565)  says  that  Bagot  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
at  this  time. 

^  The  excerpts  relating  to  Bagot's  charges,  and  the  subsequent  appeals,  are 
in  MS.  Bodl.  2376.  1  ccvii  b.  &  sea.,  tranalated  in  ArchaeoL  xz.  275,  &c 
That  part  of  the  MS.  which  contained  the  charges  themselves  is  missing,  but 
the  portion  embracing  my  excerpt  beginning  with  the  woids  "  On  the  satur- 
daie/  is  perfect  Comparison  of  what  is  left  shows  that  Hd,  followed  this 
authority.  Fob's  account  (565-567)  of  the  Bagot  incident|  though  varying  in 
details,  is  substantially  the  same  as  J5b{.'«. 
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Aumarle :  for  he  was  the  man  that,  to  fulfill  his  mind,  had  set  him  ^«^^ 
in  hand  irith  all  that  was  doone  against  the  said  duke,  and  the  ^S^t^ 
other  lords.  .  .  .    There  was  also  conteined  in  the  said  bill  that  oioocetter'i 

death;] 

Bagot  had  heard  the  duke  of  Aumarle  say,  that  he  had  rather  than  [and  or 
twentie  thousand  pounds  that  the  duke  of  Hereford  were  dead ;  not  ^S& 

ntliBr  than 

for  anie  feare  he  had  of  him,  but  for  the  trouble  and  mischeefe  so,ooo 

'  pounds  thai 

that  he  was  like  to  procure  within  the  reahne.  ^^IfilS)* 

After  that  the  bill  had  beene  read  and  heard,  the  duke  of  Tk4duJb$cf 
Aumarle  rose  vp  and  said,  that  as  touching  the  points  conteined  SJJ^JJJJ;* 
in  the  bill  concerning  him,  they  were  vtterlie  false  and  vntrue ; 
which  he  would  proue  with  his  bodie,  in  what  manner  soeuer  it 
should  be  thought  requisit  .  .  . 

On  the  saturdaie  next  insuing  [Oct  18],  sir  William  Bagot  and  f^\^f^^ 
the  said  John  Hall  ^  were  brought  both  to  the  barre,  and  Bagot  was  **  **«  ^'"^ 
examined  of  certeine  points,  and  sent  againe  to  prison.    The  lord 
!Eltzwater  herewith  rose  Tp,  and  said  to  the  king,  that  where  the 
duke  of  Aumarle  excuseth  himselfe  of  the  duke  of  Glocester^s  Theu^rd 

FUawaUr 

death,  "I  say"  (quoth  he)  "that  he  was  the  verie  cause  of  his  Jj^J^SfV 
"death" ;  and  so  he  appealed  him  of  treason,  offering  by  throwing  ^J^S^^I^ 
downe  his  hood  as  a  gage  to  proue  it  with  his  bodie.    There  were  otoMM^* 
twentie  other  lords  also  that  threw  downe  their  hoods,  as  pledges  throwidown 
to  proue  the  like  matter  against  the  duke  of  Aumarle.    The  duke  ^^SS,} 
of  Aumarle  threw  downe  his  hood  to  trie  it  against  the  lord  othwioidt 

didthe 

Fitzwater,  as  against  him  that  lied  falselie,  in  that  he  had  charged  ^^^ 
him  with,  by  that  his  appeale.    These  gages  were  deliuered  to  the  p^**^ 
constable  and  marshall  of  England,  and  the  parties  put  vnder  ^Ij^Slj^i,, 
arrest.  down  a 

The  duke  of  Surrie  stood  vp  also  against  the  lord  Fitzwater,  '^^ 
auouching  that  where  he  had  said  that  the  appellants  were  causers 
of  the  duke  of  Glocesters  death,  it  was  false,  for  they  were  con-  ^%^ 
strained  to  sue  the  same  appeale,  in  like  manner  as  the  said  lord  ^^^ 
Fitzwater  was  compelled  to  giue  iudgement  against  the  duke  of  ^S^^^ 
Glocester,  and  the  earle  of  Arundell;  so  that  the  suing  of  the  ^'^^^ 
appeale  was  doone  by  constndnt,  and  if  he  said  oontrarie  he  lied : 

*  A  former  valet  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.    Hall  was,  bv  his 
own  confession^  present  at  the  murder  of  Qloacester. — Bot  Pa/rl,,  iii.  453/1  • 
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and  therewith  he  threw  downe  his  hood.  The  lord  Fitswater 
answered  hereynto,  that  he  was  not  present  in  tiie  parlemeut 
(AYunerie  houso,  whon  iudgoment  was  giuen  against  them,  and  all  the  lords 
afb^^^Sl^  bare  witnesse  thereof.  Moreouer,  where  it  was  alledged  that  the 
Clue  duke  of  Aumarle  should  send  two  of  his  seruants  to  Calis,  to 
^^k,  murther  the  duke  of  Glocester,  the  said  duke  of  Aumarle  said,  that 
;«^^^  if  the  duke  of  Norfolke  affirme  it,  he  lied  felselie,  and  that  he 
to  muto  ^  would  proue  with  his  bodie ;  throwing  downe  an  oUier  hood  which 
rw^^-1.  he    had   borowed.      The  same  was  likewise  deliuered   to  the 


ntamfi^  coustable  and  marshall  of  England,^  and  the  king  licenced  the 
i^i^S^ut     duke  of  Norfolke  to  retume,  that  he  might  arraigne  his  iq[^>eale. 

In  agreement  with  the  last  sentence  of  these  excerpts,  Shakspere 
makes  Bolingbroke  promise  that  Norfolk  shall  be  recalled  from  exile, 
to  answer  Aumerle's  challenge.  Carlisle  says  that  Norfolk  is  dead 
(lY.  i.  86-102).     Norfolk's  death  is  thus  noticed  by  Holinshed :  ^ 

2u<w?*'^        [J?bt  iil  6I4/1/73.]  This  yeare  [1399]  Thomas  Mowbwde,  duke 
sorffoUBt,      Qf  Norffolke,  died  in  exile  at  Venice ;  whose  death  might  haue 
beene  worthiiie  bewailed  of  all  the  realme,  if  he  had  not  beene 
consenting  to  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Glocester. 

Holinshed  does  not  tell  us  that  Norfolk  joined  crusades 

Against  black  Pagans,  Turkes,  and  Saracens ; 

but  Shakspere  may  have  transferred  to  Bolingbroke's  foe  the  honour, 
which  Bolingbroke  bad  himself  acquired  through  warfare  with 
"  miscreants.''  In  1390  a  small  corps  of  Englishmen  formed  part  of 
an  army — commanded  by  Lewis  Duke  of  Bourbon,  unde  oi  Charles 
YL — ^which  besieged  Africa,  a  fortress  seventy  miles  distant  from 
Tunis. 


rpoiydow  [^0^-  lii-  473/1/69.]    Where,  by  Polydor  Virgil  it  may  seeme, 

t^Boiing-  that  die  lord  Henrie  of  Lancaster,  earle  ci  Derbie,'  should  be 

t^M^  capteine  of  the  English  men,  that  (as  before  ye  haue  heard)  went 

5f&£jf  *^*^  Barbaric  with  the  Frenchmen,  and  Genowais.     It  should 


^  Northumberland  was  QojusiMe.—Dugdaley  i.  878/i.  The  Marshal  was 
Balph  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland.— Dti^cEole,  i  298/i. 

«  Norfolk  died  on  September  22,  13d9.— In^.  p.  m.  1  H.  IV— 71  (O.  B.). 

*  FoUfd,  Vera,  has  the  support  of  St  Denys  (i  652),— written  by  a  contem- 
porary of  Bolingbroke, — which  records  that  a  small  band  of  Englishmen  w^it 
to  the  sic^  of  Africa  **cum  comite  Delby  {»ie)  anglioo,  filio  dueis  Lencastrie." 
Frois,  (xii.  255) — ^whom  Hd,  had  previously  cited— does  not  mention  Boling- 
broke*8  presence,  but  says  that  '^messire  Jean,  dit  Benufort,  fila  b&taid  au  due 
de  Lancastre  *'  was  at  the  siege  of  Africa  in  1890. 
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Thoin.  Wdls, 

otherwise  appeare  by  other  writers,  who  aflbme  that  the  said  earle  Tfuearuof 

made  a  ioumie  in  deed  the  same  time  against  the  miscreants  ;  not  expioiuin 

into  Barbarie,  but  into  Prutzenland,  where  he  shewed  good  proofe  agaimu^ 

of  his  noble  and  valiant  courage :  ui^^' 

The  appeals  of  battle  having  been  adjourned  (11.  104-106),  York 
enters  with  the  news  that  Richard  has  abdicated.  On  August  81  (t), 
1399,  the  day  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Bichard  was  conveyed  to 
the  Tower,^  where 

[Hoi,  iii  603/1 /47.]  diuerse  of  the  kings  seruants,  which  by 
licence  had  accesse  to  his  person^  comforted  him  (being  with  sorrow 
almost  consumed,  and  in  manner  halfe  dead)  in  the  best  wise  they 
could,  exhorting  him  to  regard  his  health,  and  sane  his  life. 

And  first,  Uiey  aduised  him  wilUnglie  to  sufier  himselfe  to  be  Thekingu 

ptmuadtd  to 

deposed,  and  to  resigne  his  right  of  his  owne  accord,  so  that  the  ^s^  ^^ 
duke  oi  Lancaster  might  without  murther  or  battell  obteine  the  *''^' 
scepter  and  diademe,  after  which  (they  well  perceiued)  he  gaped : 
by  meane  whereof  they  thought  he  might  be  in  perfect  assurance 
of  his  life  long  to  continue.    WheUier  this  their  persuasion  pro- 
ceeded by  the  subomii^  of  the  duke  of   Lancaster  and   his 
fauourers,  or  (tf  a  sincere  affection  which  they  bmre  to  the  king,  as 
supposing  it  most  sure  in  such  an  exteemitie,  it  is  vncerteine ;  but 
yet  the  effect  followed  not,  howsoeuer  their  meaning  was :  notwith- 
standing^ tlie  king,  beii%  now  in  the  hands  of  his  enimies,  and 
vtterlie  despairing  of  all  comfort^  was  easilie  persuaded  to  renounce 
his  crowne  and  princelie  preheminence,  so  that,  in  hope  of  life 
onelie,  he  agreed  to  all  things  that  were  of  him  demanded.    And 
so  (as  it  should  seeme  by  the  copie  of  an  instrument  hereafter 
following)  he  renounced  and  Toluntarilie  was  deposed  from  his 
roiall  crowne  and  kinglie  dignitie ;  the  mondaie  being  the  nine  and 
twentith  daie  of  September,  and  feast  of  S.  Michaell  the  archangell,  (Biohud 
in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1399,  and  in  the  three  and  twentith  yeare  g^^^^g^^'" 
of  his  reigne. 

The  news,  that  Eicbard  has  yielded  his  sceptre  to  Bolingbroke 
(11.  107-110),  should  be  compared  with  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
presttit  at  the  abdication,  as  to  what  followed  the  King's  reading  aloud 
of  the  instrument  mentioned  in  the  preceding  excerpt. 

»  Eves.,  166,  166. 
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[Hol.  iii.  504/2/39.]  Now  foorthwith,  in  our  presences  and 
others,  he  subscribed  the  same,  and  after  deliuered  it  vnto  the 
archbishop  of  Canturburie,  saieng  that  if  it  were  in  his  power,  or 
at  his  assignement,  he  would  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  there 
present  should  be  his  successour,  and  king  after  him  .  .  .:  desiring 
and  requiring  the  archbishop  of  Yorke,  &  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 
to  shew  and  make  report  Tuto  the  lords  of  the  parlement  of  his 
Toluntarie  resignation,  and  also  of  his  intent  and  good  mind  that 
he  bare  towards  his  cousin  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  haue  him  his 
successour  and  their  king  after  him.^ 

When  York  has  announced  Richard's  abdication,  Bolingbroke  says 
0.112): 

In  Gods  name  He  ascend  the  regaU  throne. 

With  reference  to  these  words  I  quote  the  following  passages, 
showing  how,  on  September  30,  after  hearing  the  sentence  of  Richard's 
deposition  read.  Parliament  elected  Bolingbroke  as  his  successor. 

[Hol.  iii.  505/2/28.]  Immediatlie  as  the  sentence  was  in  this 
wise  passed,  and  that  by  reason  thereof  the  realme  stood  void 
without  head  or  gouemour  for  the  time,  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
rising  from  the  place  where  before  he  sate,  and  standing  where  all 
those  in  the  house  might  behold  him,  in  reuerend  manner  made  a 
signe  of  the  crosse  on  his  forhead,  and  likewise  on  his  brest,  and, 
after  silence  by  an  oflBcer  commanded,  said  vnto  the  people,  there 
being  present,  these  words  following. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  laieth  challenge 

or  davme  to  the  croume. 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Sonne,  &  of  the  Holie- 

1  Richard  and  the  commiflsioners  appointed  to  receive  his  abdication  met 
in  the  forenoon  of  September  29, — the  sibdication  took  place  in  the  afternoon 
of  ti^e  same  day, — "  where  was  rehearsed  vnto  the  king  by  the  mouth  of  the 
foresaid  earle  of  Northumberland,  that,  before  time  at  Conwaie  [1  Flint]  in 
NorUiwales,  the  king  being  there  at  his  pleasure  and  libertie,  promised  vnto 
the  archbishop  of  Canterburie,  then  Thomas  Arandell,  and  vnto  the  said  earle 
of  Northmnberland,  that  he,  for  insuffidencie  which  he  knew  himselfe  to  be 
of  to  occupie  so  great  a  charge  as  to  croneme  the  realme  of  England,  he  would 
gladlie  leaue  of  and  renounce  his  rignt  and  title,  as  well  of  that  as  of  his  title 
to  the  crowne  of  France,  and  his  maiestie  roiall,  vnto  Henrie  Duke  of  Here- 
ford  ;  and  that  to  doo  in  siich  conuenient  wise,  as  by  the  learned  men  of  this 
land  it  should  most  sufficientlie  be  deuised  and  ordeined.'' — Hd.  503/2/46 
(Bot  Fwrl,  iii  416/2). 
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*'  ghoBb  I  Henrie  of  Lancaster  claime  the  realme  of  England  and 
"  the  crowne,  with  all  the  appurtenances,  as  I  that  am  descended  by 
''right  line  of  the  blood  commiDg  from  that  good  lord  king  Henrie 
"  the  third ;  and  through  the  right  that  God  of  his  grace  hath  sent 
**  me,  with  the  helpe  of  my  kin,  and  of  my  freends,  to  recouer  the 
"same,  which* was  in  point  to  be  yndoone  for  default  of  good 
''gouemance  and  due  iustice." 

After  these  words  thus  by  him  yttered,  he  returned  and  sate 
him  downe  in  the  place  where  before  he  had  sitten.    Then  the  [S[^^'^ 
lords  hauing  heard  and  well  perceiued  this  claime  thus  made  by  J^^'of 
this  noble  man,  ech  of  them  asked  of  other  what  they  thought      ^^'^^^ 
therein.    At  length,  after  a  little  pausing  or  stale  made,  the  arch-  ^i^^ 
bishop  of  Canturburie,  hauing  notice  of  the  minds  of  the  lords,  oSSSXtru 
stood  yp  &  asked  the  commons  if  they  would  assent  to  the  lords,  ^^Lm. 
which  in  their  minds  thought  the  claime  of  the  duke  made,  to  be 
rightfiill  and  necessarie  for  the  wealth  of  the  realme  and  them  all : 
whereto  the  commons  with  one  voice  cried,  "Yea,  yea,  yea!"  2^om 
After  which  answer,  the  said  archbishop,  going  to  the  duke,  and  ^^ri 
kneeling  downe  before  him  on  his  knee,  addressed  to  him  all  his 
purpose  in  few  words.    The  which  when  he  had  ended,  he  rose,  &,  '^o*-  ^<^- 
taking  the  duke  by  the  right  hand,  led  him  vnto  the  kings  seate,  un^fbrd  *^ 
(the  archbishop  of  Yorke  assisting  him,)  and  with  great  reuerence  ^jfffM^ 
set  him  therein,  after  that  the  duke  had  first  vpon  his  knees  made  ^'  ^^-^ 
his  praier  in  deuout  manner  vnto  almightie  Qod. 

Shakspere  has  antedated  Carlisle's  speech,^  if  we  assume  it  to  have 
been  delivered  on  or  about  "  wednesdaie  following  "  the  day  (Saturday, 
October  18,  1399)  on  which  Aumerle  was  appealed  by  Fitz-Walter. 

My  next  excerpt  comprises  the  part  of  Carlisle's  speech  paraphrased 
by  Shakspere  (IV.  i.  117-135). 

[HoL  iii.  6I2/2/29.]     On  wednesdaie  [Oct  22,  1399]  following, 

^  The  authenticity  of  this  speech  is  doubtful  According  to  the  writer  of 
Traia.'-the  earliest  known  authority  for  it— the  speech  was  delivered  on 
October  1  (70  ;  220) ;  if  we  are  to  understand  "  lenaemain''  as  having  refer- 
ence to  September  30,  the  date  immediately  preceding.  But,  as  Mr.  WiUiams 
pointed  out  (Trats.,  221,  note),  Carlisle's  protest  seems  more  apposite  if  we 
suppose  that  it  was  made  on  October  23,  when,  in  a  secret  committee,  North- 
umberland asked  the  peers,  **  what  should  be  done  with  Richard  lately  Bang, 
saving  his  life,  which  King  Henry  wished  by  all  means  to  be  held  sacred  ? " — 
Bot  Parl.y  iii  426/2.  The  excerpt,  "On  wednesdaie  .  .  .  was  granted,**  is  in 
Bodl.  MS.  2376  (Archaeol.  xx.  279,  280). 
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request  was  made  by  the  commons,  that  sith  long  Richard  had 
reugned,  and  was  lawfoUie  deposed  from  his  roiall  dignitie,  he 
might  haue  iudgement  decreed  against  him,  so  as  the  reahne  were 
not  troubled  by  him,  and  that  the  causes  of  his  deposing  might  be 
published  through  the  realme  for  satisfieng  of  the  people :  whidi 
demand  was  granted.  Whereypon  the  bishop  of  Oarlmll,  a  man 
boUi  learned,  wise,  and  stout  of  stomadi,  boldlie  shewed  foorth 
his  opinion  concerning  that  demand;  aflSrming  that  there  was 
none  amongst  them  woorthie  or  meet  to  giue  iudgement  ypon  so 
noble  a  prince  as  king  Richard  was,  whom  they  had  taken  for  their 
souereigne  and  liege  lord,  by  the  space  of  two  &  twentie  yeares 
and  more :  ''  And  I  assure  you  "  (said  he)  "  there  is  not  so  ranke  a 
"traitor,  nor  so  errant  a  theef,  nor  yet  so  cruell  a  murtherer 
"apprehended  or  deteined  in  prison  for  his  offense,  but  he  shall  be 
"brought  before  the  iustice  to  heare  his  iudgement;  and  will  ye 
"proceed  to  the  iudgement  of  an  anointed  king,  hearing  neithw 
"  his  answer  nor  excuse  1  I  say,  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  whom 
"ye  call  king  [Op.  1.  134J,  hath  more  trespassed  to  K.  Richard  & 
"his  realme,  than  king  Richard  hath  doone  eititer  to  him,  or 
"  YS : "  .  .  .  As  soone  as  the  bishop  had  ended  this  tale,  he  was 
attached  by  the  earle  marshall,  and  committed  to  ward  in  the 
abbeie  of  saint  Albons. 


When  Carlisle  has  been  arrested,  Bolingbroke  says  : 

Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view 

He  may  smrender ;  so  we  shall  proceede  156 

Without  suspition. 

Afterwards  Northmnberland  desires  Richard  to  read 

These  Accusations,  and  these  grieaous  Orymes 
Committed  by  your  Person,  and  your  followers,  224 

Against  the  State  and  Profit  of  this  Land ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  Soules  of  men 
May  deeme  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 

The  official  acts,  which  have  been  dramatized  in  "  the  Parliam^it 
Sceane,"  are  thus  deserihed : 

[EoL  iiL  504/2/6O.]    Upon  the  morrow  after,  being  tuesdaie, 

and  the  last  dale  of  September,  all   the  lords  spirituall  and 

.  temporall,  with  the  commons  of  the  said  parlement,  assembled  at 

Westminster,  where,  in  the  presence  of  them,  the  archbishop  of 
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Yorke,  and  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  according  to  the  kings  request,  [Btehards 
shewed  vnto  them  the  Toluntarie  renouncing  of  the  king,  with  the  gj^  bJ^SS* 
fauour  also  which  he  bare  to  his  cousine  of  Lancaster  to  haue  him  £j!^ed^ 
his  sacoesflour.    And  moreouer  shewed  them  the  schedule  or  bill  to^X^ 
of  renouncement,  signed  with  king  Richards  owne  hand ;  which  ^ 
they  caused  to  be  read  first  in  Latine,  as  it  was  written,  and  after 
in  English.    This  doone,  the  question  was  first  asked  of  the  lords, 
if  they  would  admit  and  allow  that  renouncement :  the  which  when 
it  was  of  them  [p.  506]  granted  and  confirmed,  the  like  question  was  ^^J^^^ 
asked  of  the  commons,  and  of  them  in  like  manner  confirmed.  f^J^^f^ 
After  this,  it  was  then  declared,  that,  notwithstanding  the  foresaid 
renounoiBg,  so  by  the  Icurds  and  commons  admitted  and  confirmed,  ^J^^^^,, 
it  were  necessarie,  in  auoiding  of  all  suspicions  and  surmises  of  ^l^^were 
euill  disposed   persons,  to  haue  in  writing  and  registred   the  n^^  "^ 
manifold  mmes  and  defaults  before  doone  by  king  Richard,  to  the  mkL] 
end  that  they  might  first  be  openlie  declared  to  the  people,  and 
after  to  remaine  of  record  amongst  other  <^  the  kings  records  for 
euer. 

All  tliis  was  doone  accordinglie,  for  the  articles,  which  before 
yee  haue  heard,  were  drawne  and  ingrossed  vp,  and  there  shewed 
readie  to  be  read ;  but^  for  other  causes  more  needfull  as  then  to 
be  preferred,  the  reading  of  those  articles  at  that  season  was 
deferred. 

Holinshed  thus  prefaces  the  '' Articles''  which  Northumberland 
desires  Richard  to  <<reade  o're''  (I  243)  : 

[JST/'Z.iii.  502/1 /8.]  .  .  .  manie  heinous  points  of  misgouemance 
and  iniurious  dealings  in  the  administration  of  his  kinglie  oflice, 
were  lud  to  the  charge  of  this  noble  prince  king  Richard :  the 
which  (to  die  end  the  commons  might  be  persuaded,  that  he  was 
an  Tuprofitable  prince  to  the  common-wealth,  and  worthie  to  be  2tfS+h ST 
deposed)  were  ingrossed  yp  in  33  solemne  articles.  ^  wticies.] 

Perhaps  Richard's  manual  surrender  of  his  crown  (IL  181-189)  is  a 
dranaatic  version  of  a  symbolical  transfer  made  by  him  in  the  Tower, 
on  Sqytember  29,  alter  he  had  expressed  a  wish  that  Bolingbroke — who 
was  preoent — might  be  his  successor. 

[Mol.  vi  504/a/45.]    And,  in  token  heereof,  he  tooke  a  ring  of 
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gold  from  his  finger,  being  his  signet,  and  put  it  Tpon  the  said 
dukes  [Bolingbroke's]  finger,  .  .  . 

But  Froissart  (xiv.  222,  223)  describes  how,  in  the  presence  of 

"  lords,  dukes,  prelates,  erles,  barones,  and  knyghts,  and  of  the  notablest 

men  of  london  k  of  other  good  townes,"  Richard,  "  aparelled  like  a 

king  in  his  robes  of  estate,  Ins  sceptre  in  his  hand,  k  his  croun  on  his 

hed,"  delivered  the  sceptre  to  Bolmgbroke,  and  then  "  toke  the  crowen 

fro  his  head  with  both  his  hands,  and  set  it  before  him,  k  sayd  :  *  Fair 

IS  riSnet*'**  *  cosyn,  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  geue  and  deliuer  you  tins  crowne 

rinir  iip<ni       '  wherewyth  I  was  crowned  king  of   England,  and  therewith  all  the 

SikS'  'right  there  to  dependynga'" — ^Berner's  JVotMor^,  1525,  vol.  iL  foL 

toger.]  cccxiiii. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  29, 1399,  Bolingbroke,  Northumber- 
land, William,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  other  witnesses,  met  ''  in 
the  cheefe  chamber  of  the  kings  lodging,"  at  the  Tower  {HoL  iii.  pp. 
503,  504),  before  whom  Bichard, 

\Hol  iii  504/1/19.]  with  glad  countenance  .  .  .  said  openlie 
that  he  was  readie  to  renounce  and  resigne  all  his  kinglie  maiestie 
in  manor  and  forme  as  he  before  had  promised.  And  although  he 
had  and  might  sufficientlie  haue  declared  his  renouncement  by  the 
reading  of  an  other  meane  person ;  yet,  for  the  more  suertie  of  the 
matter,  and  for  that  the  said  resignation  should  haue  his  full  force 
and  strength,  himselfe  therefore  read  the  scroll  of  resignation,  in 
manor  and  forme  as  foUoweth. 

By  this  official  document, — which  has  a  remote  general  likeness  to 
his  speech  in  lY.  i.  204-215, — Richard  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  resigned  his  crown  and  lordships,  renounced  the  style  and 
honours  of  a  king,  and  acknowledged  that  he  was  justly  deposed. 

In  regard  to  Richard's  words  QH  255-257),— 

I  haue  no  Name,  no  Title, 
No,  not  that  Name  was  giuen  me  at  the  Font, 
But  tis  vsurpt,-^ 

the  late  Rev.  W.  A.  Harrison  pointed  out  {Trcmaaetiona  of  the  Nmo 
JShaksp&re  Society^  1880-82,  p  59*)  two  passages  in  Traison,  whence  it 
appears  that  Richard,  after  his  abdication,  was  styled  '<Iehan  de 
Bordeaulz  qui  fu  nomme  Roy  Richart  Dengleterre"  (71,  72),  and 
'*  lehan  de  Londres  lequel  fu  nomme  Richart "  (94).  After  his  capture 
the  Londoners  called  him  a  bastard  {Traia,,  64)  ;  and  Bolingbroke, 
conv^:*sing  with  the  fallen  King  in  the  Tower,  before  the  abdication, 
spoke  of  Richard's  illegitimacy  as  a  common  rumour  {Frais.f  xiv.  219, 
220).  We  learn  from  Ann.  R.  IL—H,  IV.  (237,  238)  that  Richard, 
being  in  danger  of  death,  was  hastily  baptizcKi  by  the  name  of  John, 
but  afterwards,  in  compliment  to  his  godfather  Richard  King  of  the 
Majorcas, ''  oonfirmatus  f  uit  per  Episcopum,  vocatusque  '  Ri<»rdu8.' " 
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I  have  not  found  this  story  anent  Bichard's   name  in  chronicles 

published  before  1608,  when  the  Parliament  Scene  was  first  printed. 

While  he  is  gazing  into  the  mirror  (IL  281-283),  Richard  says  : 

Was  this  Face  the  Face 
That  euery  day,  vnder  his  House-hold  Boof e, 
Did  keepe  ten  thousand  men ) 

Holinshed  speaks  thus  of  the  King's  lavish  household  expenditure  : 

[ffol,  iii  508/ 1/5.]    He  kept  the  greatest  port,  and  mainteined  Bardinff. 
the  most  plentifull  house,  that  euer  any  king  in  England  did  either 
before  his  time  or  since.    For  there  resorted  dailie  to  his  court  Th«noU4 
aboue  ten  thousand  persons  that  had  meat  and  drinke  there  *J^Jl^^ 
allowed  them. 

Shakspore  has  postdated  Richard's  committal  to  the  Tower  (1.  316). 
According  to  Holinshed : 

[Hoi.  iii   6OI/2/63.]     The  next  day  after  his  comming  to  Si^eo 
London,  the  king  from  Westminster  was  had  to  the  Tower,^  and  ***  **^* 
there  committed  to  safe  custodie. 

I  know  not  why  Bolingbroke  should  "solemnly  set  downe"  hia 
coronation  on  "  Wednesday  next "  (IL  319,  320).  He  was  crowned  on 
Monday,  October  13,  1399 ;  as  appears  from  Holinshed,  who  records 
Bolingbroke's  coronation  on  "  saint  Edwards  daie,  and  the  thirteenth 
of  October"  (5II/1/24),  and  says  (5II/1/71):  "The  solenmitie  of  the 
coronation  being  ended,  the  morow  after  being  tuesdaie,  the  parlement 
began  againe." 

The  first  Parliament  of  Henry  lY.  entailed  the  crown  upon  him 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  Holinshed  relates  this  settlement,  and  thus 
alludes  to  the  impending  plot  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  broached 
at  the  close,  of  Act  TV. 

[Sol.  iii  514/1/22.]    By  force  of  this  act  king  Henrie  thought 
himselfe  firmelie  set  on  a  sure  foundation,  not  needing  to  feare  any 
Btorme  of  aduerse  fortune.    But  yet  shortlie  after  he  was  put  in  (The  Abbot 
danger  to  haue  beene  set  besides  the  seat,  by  a  conspiracie  begun  ^^^^ 
in  the  abbat  of  Westminsters  house,  which   had  it  not  beene  ^S^ed 
hindredy  it  is  doubtful!  whether  the  new  king  should  haue  inioied  hnkt 

^  According  to  Eves.  (156)  Richard  reached  London  on  Saturday,  August 
do,  1399,  and  was  taken  to  the  Tower  on  the  following  day.  Ann.  B.  IL — H. 
IV.  (251)  and  OU.  (208,  209)  give  September  1  as  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
London,  and  add  that  on  September  2  he  was  removed  from  the  palace  of 
Westminster,  by  water,  to  the  Tower.  With  hesitation  1  accept  the  dates  of 
tiie  monk  of  Evesham,  whose  authority  concerning  the  events  of  Richard^s  last 
year  deserves  great  regard. 
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his  roialtie,  or  the  old  king  (now  a  prisoner)  restored  to  his 
principalitie. 

Act  Y.  sc.  i. — There  was  no  such  parting  of  Kichardand  Isabelleas  is 
here  represented,  l^ey  never  met  again  aiter  Richard  1^  Windsor ;  ^ 
not  long  before  he  sailed  foj^  Ireland.  Between  the  two  historical 
events  which  this  scene  connects — Richard's  transference  to  Pomfret,* 
and  Isabelle's  return  to  France — an  interval  of  more  than  a  year  elapsed. 
Richard's  captivity  in  the  Tower  is  ignored.  Northumberland  enters, 
and  thus  addresses  the  deposed  King  (11.  51,  52)  : 

My  Lord,  the  minde  of  Bullingbrooke  is  changde ; 
You  must  to  Pomf ret,  not  vnto  the  Tower. 

Richard  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  or  about  August  31,  1S99 ; 
whence, 

[Sol.  iii  507/2/64.]  shortlie  after  his  resignation,  he  was  con- 
ueied  to  the  castell  of  Leeds  in  Kent,  &  from  thence  to  Pomfret, 
where  he  departed  out  of  this  miserable  life  (as  after  you  shall 
heare). 

Moreover,  Northumberland  tells  the  Queen  that  she  ''  must  away 
to  France  "  (1.  54).  She  was,  however,  detained  by  Bolingbroke ;  and 
did  not,  when  returning  to  France,  leave  London — where  this  scene  is 
laid— until  June  28,  1401.* 

Act  Y.  sec.  iL,  iii. — ^The  description  which  York  gives  of  Boling- 
broke's  reception' by  the  Londoners  (Y.  ii.  7-17)  has  full  warrant  from 
the  following  excerpt. 

[HoL  iii  501/2/44.]  As  for  the  duke,  he  was  receiued  with  all 
the  ioy  and  pompe  that  might  be  of  the  Londoners,  and  was 
lodged  in  the  bishops  palace,  by  Paulas  church.  It  was  a  woonder 
to  see  what  great  concursse  of  people,  &  what  number  of  horsses, 
came  to  him  on  the  waie  as  he  thus  passed  the  countries,  till  his 


1  When  in  tbe  Tower,  Richard  commanded  that  the  Queen  might  be  sent 
for,  to  speak  to  him ;  but  Bolinsbroke,  who  was  present,  pleaded  the  Council's 
authority  as  an  excuse  for  disooedience. — Trais,,  66 ;  817.  Richard  married 
her  in  1396 ;  and,  at  the  historic  date  of  Act  Y.  sc.  i.,  she  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age.— OAron.  B.  IL^H.  IV.,  129  (Appendix). 

^  Riclmrd  was  removed  from  the  Tower  on  the  Morrow  of  SS.  Simon  and 
Jude  (Oct  29,  1399),  soon  after  midnight.— ^nn.  R  IL—H.  IV.,  313.  Ott, 
223.  In  Trais.  (75  ;  227)  the  date  given  for  his  removal  from  the  Tower  is 
October  31, 1399.  According  to  Awn.  JR.  II.—H.  IV.  (318)  and  Ott.  (223)  the 
place  of  his  subsequent  imprisonment  was  then,  at  least,  a  state  secret ;  but 
the  writer  of  Ckron.  Oilee  tells  us  {Hen.  TV.,  10)  that  Richard  was  taken  from 
the  Tower  to  Leeds  Castle  in  Kent,  and  was  thence  conveyed  to  Pomfret 
Castle. 

'  CTjiJb,  61 ;  185.  Adam  of  Usk  was  an  eye-witness  of  her  departure  from 
London. 
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oomming  to  London,  where  (vpon  his  approch  to  the  citie)  the 
maior  rode  foorth  to  receiue  him,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
citiz^is.    Also  the  cleargie  met  him  with  procession ;  and  snch  ioy 
appeared  in  the  countenances  of  the  people,  yttering  the  same  also 
with  words,  as  the  like  Piad]  not  lightlie  beene  scene.    For  in  goyin the 
euerie  towne  and  village  where  he  passed,  children  reioised,  women  "^^ 
clapped  their  hands,  and  men  cried  out  for  ioy.     But  to  speake  of  ^^^^The 
the  great  numbers  of  people  that  flocked  togither  in  the  fields  and  i^ti^r 
streets  of  London  at  his  oomming,  I  here  omit;  neither  will  I  thron^ML] 
speake  of  the  presents,  welcommings,  lauds,  and  gratifications 
made  to  him  by  the  citizens  and  communaltie. 

When  BichaFd  was  removed  from  Westminster  to  the  Tower  (p.  119 
above),  he  narrowly  escaped  an  outbreak  of  hatred  far  exceeding 
what  York  noticed  (V.  ii.  5,  6 ;  27-30)  on  the  day  befora 

[Hoi.  in,  501/2/66.]    Manic  euill  disposed  persons,  assembling 

themselues  togither  in  great  numbers,  intended  to  haue  met  with  ca  ^•j^^ 

bim,  and  to  haue  taken  him  from  such  as  had  the  conueieng  of  ^^ 

him,  that  they  might  haue  slaine  him.    But  the  maior  and  alder-  ^tb?^ 

men  gathered  to  them  the  wcnrshipfull   commoners  and  graue  Aiiamen.] 
citizens,  by  whose  policie,  and  not  without  much  adoo,  the  other 
were  reuoked  from  their  euill  purpose :  .  .  . 

As  York  ends  with  a  firm  profession  of  loyalty  to  Bolingbroke,  the 
Duchess  of  York  exclaims :  **  Here  comes  my  sonne  ^  Aumerle ! ''  to 
which  the  Duke  replies  (11.  4143)  : 

Aumerle  that  was ; 
But  that  is  lost  for  being  Biobards  friend, 
Andy  Madam,  you  must  call  him  Butland  ^  now : 

By  Parliament  sitting  on  November  3,  1399, 

[HoL  iil  513/2/1.]    it  was  finallie  enacted,  that  such  as  were 
appellants  in  the  last  parlement  against  the  duke  of  Glocester  and  f^^^ 
other,  should  in  this  wise  following  be  ordred.    The  dukes  d  mS&\]^ 
Aumarle,  Surrie,  and  Excester,  there  present,  were  iudged  to  loose  ^wtUdo/ 


tfmr  HHm. 


^  Aumerle's  mother  was  Isabel,  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Omel,  King  of 
CastOe  and  Leon.  She  died  in  1394.— flbl.  4SI/1/28  (Wals,,  ii.  214,  215). 
York  was  survived  by  hk  second  wife,  Joan  Holland,  daughter  of  Tlioinas 
Holland,  Bec<md  Earl  of  Kent. 

*  Earl  of  Rutland  was  his  former  title.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Albemarle 
on  September  29, 1997 ;  on  which  day  the  Parliament  wherein  he  appealed 
Glenceeter  was  prorogued. — Eves,,  141. 
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their  names  of  dukes,  togither  with  the  honors,  titles,  and  dignities 
therevnto  bel(Higing. 

The  historic  date  of  January  4,  1400,* — the  day  on  which  York 
detected  Aumerle's  treason, — can  be  given  to  such  portions  of  scenes  ii. 
and  iiL,  Act  Y.,  as  have  for  their  subject  the  discovery  of  the  Abbot's 
plot.  The  material  for  these  portions  was  chiefly  furnished  by  the 
closing  sentence  of  the  third,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth,  paragraph 
quoted  below. 

[Hoi  iiL  514/2/IO.]  But  now  to  speak  of  the  conspiracie, 
which  was  contriued  by  the  abbat  of  Westminster  as  cheefe  instru- 
ment thereof.  Ye  shall  vnderstand,  that  this  abbat  (as  it  is 
reported)  vpon  a  time  heard  king  Henrie  saie,  when  he  was  but 
earle  of  Derbie,  and  yoong  of  yeares,  that  princes  had  too  little, 
and  religious  men  too  much.  He  therfore  doubting  now,  least  if 
the  king  contmued  long  in  the  estate,  he  would  remooue  the  great 
beame  that  then  greened  his  eies,  and  pricked  his  conscience, 
became  an  instrument  to  search  out  the  minds  of  the  nobilitie,  and 
to  bring  them  to  an  assemblie  and  councell,  where  they  might  con- 
sult and  commen  togither,  how  to  bring  that  to  effect,  which  they 
eamestlie  wished  and  desired ;  that  was,  the  destruction  of  king 
Henrie,  and  the  restoring  of  king  Richard.  For  there  were  diuerse 
lords  that  shewed  themselues  outwardlie  to  fauor  king  Henrie, 
where  they  secretlie  wished  &  sought  his  confusion.  The  abbat, 
after  he  had  felt  the  minds  of  sundrie  of  them,  called  to  his  house, 
on  a  day  in  the  terme  time,^  all  such  lords  &  other  persons  which 
he  either  knew  or  thought  to  be  as  affectioned  to  king  Richard,  so 
enuious  to  the  prosperitie  of  king  Henrie ;  whose  names  were : 
lohn  Holland  earle  of  Huntington,  late  duke  of  Excester ;  Thomas 
Holland  earle  of  Kent,  late  duke  of  Surrie ;  Edward  earle  of 
Rutland,  late  duke  of  Aumarle,  sonne  to  the  duke  of  Yorke ;  lohn 
Montacute  earle  of  Salisburie ;  Hugh  lord  Spenser,  late  earle  of 
Olocester ;  Thomas '  the  bishop  of  Carleill ;  sir  Thomas  Blunt ;  and 
Maudelen,  a  priest,  one  of  king  Richards  chappell,  a  man  as  like 

^  Anmerle  went  to  dine  with  his  father  "  le  premier  Dimenche  de  Ian " 
[1400]  ;  andy  havingseated  himself,  laid  the  letter  containing  evidence  of  the 
plot  on  the  table.— -2Vai«.,  80 ;  233. 

^  The  conspirators  met  at  the  Abbot  of  Westminster's  chambers,  on 
December  17,  1399.— 2Vai«.,  77 ;  229.  »  Tfiomas]  Jofm  Hoi. 
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him  in  stature  and  proportion  in  all  lineaments  of  bodie,  as  vnlike 
in  birdi,  dignitie,  and  conditions. 

The  abbat  highlie  feasted  these  lords,  his  speciall  freends,  and, 
when  they  had  well  dined,  they  withdrew  into  a  secret  chamber, 
where  they  sat  downe  in  councell,  and,  after  mnch  talke  &  con- 
ference had  about  the  bringing  of  their  purpose  to  passe  concerning 
the  destruction  of  king  Henrie,  at  length  by  the  aduise  of  the  earle 
of  Huntington  it  was  deuised,  that  they  should  take  vpon  them  a 
solemne  iusts  to  be  enterprised  betweene  him  and  20  on  his  part,  ^^  ^  ^ 
&  the  earle  of  Salisburie  and  20  with  him,  at  Oxford ;  to  the  which  JjJ^"* 
triumph  K.  Henrie  should  be  desired,  &,  when  he  should  be  most  ^Jun^roke 
busilie  marking  the  martiall  pastime,  he  suddeulie  should  be  slaine  luL,  and 
and  destroied,  and  so  by  that  means  king  Richard,  who  as  yet  rdiwtot«din 

"  ^  "        the  thnme.] 

lined,  might  be  restored  to  libertie,  and  haue  his  former  estate  & 
dignitie.  It  was  further  appointed,  who  should  assemble  the 
people  ;  the  number  and  persons  which  should  accomplish  and  put 
in  execution  theu-  deuised  enterprise.  Herrpon  was  an  indenture  ^^^;|^ 
sextipartite  made,  sealed  with  their  scales,  and  signed  with  their  ^^"''^^ 
hands,  in  the  which  each  stood  bound  to  other,  to  do  their  whole 
indeuour  for  the  accomplishing  of  their  purposed  exploit.  More- 
ouer,  they  sware  on  the  holie  euangelists  to  be  true  and  secret  each 
to  other,  euen  to  the  houre  and  point  of  death. 

When  all  things  were  thus  appointed,  the  earle  of  Huntington 
came  to  the  king  vnto  Windsore,  eamestlie  requiring  him,  that  he  ff«i»duir«d 

to  COlfU  Mid 

would  vouchsafe  to  be  at  Oxenford  on  the  daie  appointed  of  their  mtkeiutu, 
iustes;  both  to  behold  the  same,  and  to  be  the  discouerer  and 
indifferent  iudge  (if  anie  ambiguitie  should  rise)  of  their  couragious 
acts  and  dooings.  The  king,  being  [p.  515]  thus  instantlie  required  of 
his  brother  in  law,^  and  nothing  lesse  imagining  than  that  which 
was  pretended,  gentlie  granted  to  fulfill  his  request    Which  thing 
obteined,  all  the  lords  of  the  conspiracie  departed  home  to  their  |3j^^: 
houses,  as  they  noised  it,  to  set  armorers  on  worke  about  the  IjJJ,?*' 
trimming  of  their  armour  against  the  iusts,  and  to  prepare  all 
other  furniture  and  things  readie,  as  to  such  an  high  &  solemne 


1  "  Our  inwty  brother  in  law  "  {Eich.  IL,  V.  iii.  137),  John  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ii^on,  married  £li2abeth,  sister  german  of  Bolingbroke. 
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trhmiph  apperteined  The  earle  of  HontiDgtoii  caoie  to  his  hoose 
and  i-aised  men  on  euerie  side,  and  prepared  honae  and  hameBse 
for  his  compassed  purpose ;  and,  when  he  had  all  things  readio,  he 
departed  towards  Oxenfcurd,  and»  at  his  comming  thither,  he  fovnd 
all  his  mates  and  confederates  th^«,  well  appointed  for  their 
purpose^  except  the  earle  of  Rutland,  by  whose  folUe  their  practised 
ccmspirade  was  brought  to  lig^t  and  disclosed  to  king  Henria 
For  this  earle  of  Ruthind,  departing  before  from  Westminster  to 
see  his  father  the  duke  of  Torke,  as  he  sat  at  dinnor,  had  his 
counterpane  of  the  indenture  of  the  conf ederade  in  his  bosoma 

The  fisUlier,  espiengit^  would  needs  see  what  it  was;  and,  though 
the  Sonne  humblie  denied  to  shew  it^  the  &ther,  beii^  more  earnest 
to  see  it,  by  force  tooke  it  out  of  his  bosome ;  and  p^oeiuing  the 
contents  tiiero^  in  a  great  rage  caused  his  horsses  to  be  sadled  out 
of  hand,  and  spitefiillie  rej^oouing  his  sonne  of  treason,  for  whome 
he  was  become  suertie  and  mainpemour  for  his  good  abearing  in 
open  parlement,^  he  incontinentlie  mounted  on  horssebacke  to  ride 
towards  Windsore  to  the  king,  to  declare  Ynto  him  the  malicious 
intent  of  his  complices.  The  earle  of  Rutland,  sedng  in  what 
danger  he  stood,  tooke  his  horsse,^  and  rode  another  waie  to 
Windsore  in  post,  so  that  he  got  thither  befcMre  his  &ther,  and, 
when  he  was  alighted  at  the  castell  gate,  he  caused  the  gates  to  be 
shut,  saieng  that  he  must  needs  deliuer  the  kdes  to  the  king. 
When  he  came  before  the  kings  presence,  he  kneeled  downe  on  his 
knees,  beseeching  him  of  mereie  and  forgiu^esse,  and,  declaring 
die  whole  matter  ynto  him  in  order  as  euerie  thing  had  passed, 
obteined  pardon.  Th^ewith  came  his  father,  and,  being  let  in, 
deliuered  the  indenture,  whidi  he  had  taken  from  his  sonne,  ynto 
the  king,  who  thereby  perceiuing  his  sonnes  words  to  be  true, 
changed  his  purpose  for  his  going  to  Oxenford. 

Act  V.  Bcc,  iv.  and  v. — Scene  !▼.,  Act  V.,  and  the  latter  part  •  (11. 


1  Op.  Mick.  11,  V.  ii.  44,  46. 

'  Snakspere  has  made  Aamerle  take  York's  horse ;  for,  accordisff  to  all  the 
texts  of  Bm.  ILy  v.  ii  111,  the  Dachees  exclaims  :  ^  After,  Amnene !  mount 
the  Tpon  his  horse." 

>  What  a  groom,  who  had  onoe  served  Richard,  says  about  "  Roane  Bar- 
baiie"  (11.  76-80X  and  the  fallen  King's  comment  thereon  (U.  64-86),  may 
possibly  have  been  suggested  to  Shaks^re  by  a  story  ei  a  greyhound  named 
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95-117)  of  the  next  scene,  faithfully  r^resent  one  of  the  several 
accoiwts  of  Richard's  death. 

[ffoL  m.  517/1/7.]  One  writer/  which  seemeth  to  bane  great 
knowledge  oi  king  Richards  dooings,  saith,  that  king  Henrie, 
flitting  on  a  daie  at  his  table,  note  aching,  said:  ''Hane  I  no 
"fitithfuU  freend  which  will  delink  me  of  hhn,  whose  life  will  be 
"  my  deatii,  and  whose  dea<^  will  be  the  preseruation  of  my  life  ?  ** 
This  saieng  was  much  noted  of  them  whidi  were  present,  and 
especiallie  of  one  called  mr  Piers  of  Exton.  lliis  knight  incontin- 
endie  departed  from  the  conrt,  with  eight  strong  persons  in  his 
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Matbe ;  tiiongh  the  dog's  abandonment  of  his  old  master  was  deliberately  criiel, 
wbUe  Barba^  was^  as  Richard  admits,  **  created  to  be  awed  by  man,'*  and 
**  borne  to  beare.'' 

IQenefB  And,  as  it  was  enformed  me,  kynge  Ricbaide  bad  a  graybounde 

J'^^oiMTL       called  Hathe,  who  alwayes  wayted  vpon  tiie  kynge,  and  wolde 

IS)  v^  It      l^owe  no  man  els.    For,  wbansouer  the  kyng  dyde  ryde,  he  that 

toil  eoe.sii.1    kept  the  graybounde  dyde  lette  bym  lose,  and  he  wolde  strei^^bt 

lynne  to  the  kynce  and  fiiwne  vpon  bym,  and  leape  with  his 

fore  fete  vpon  the  kynges  sbulders.    And  as  the  kynge  &  the  erle 

of   Derby  talked  togyder  in  the  oonrte  [of  Flint  Castle],  the 

ffraybounde,  who  was  wont  to  lepe  vpon  the  kyng^  left  the  kynge 

&  came  to  the  erle  of  Derby,  dnke  of  Lancastre,  and  made  to 

bym  the  same  f^^endly  oonntinaunce  &  chere  as  he  was  wonte 

to  do  to  the  kyng.     Tlie  duke,  who  knewe  nat  the  graybounde, 

demaunded  of  Uie  kyng  what  the  graybounde  wolde  do.    ^  Cosyn," 

quod  the  kyng,  "it  is  a  gret  g^  token  to  vou,  and  an  yuyll 

"sygne  to  me."    "Sir,  bowe  knowe  you  tbatr'  quod  the  duJEe. 

"I  knowe  it  well,"  quod  the  kyng:  "The  graybounde  maketb 

"you  chere  this  day  as  kynge  of  Englande:  (as  ye  i^albe,  and  I 

"sbalbe  deposed:)   the  graybounde  hath  this  knowledge  natur- 

"ally,  therfore  take  bym  to  you ;  he  wyll  folowe  you  &  forsalro 

"me."    The  duke  vnderstode  well  those  wordes,  and  cherisshed 

the  graybounde,  who  wolde  neuer  after  folowe  kyng  Ricbarde, 

but  lolowed  the  duke  of  Lancaetie. 

Usk  says  (39,  40 ;  155}  that  the  dog  once  belonged  to  Thomas  Holland  Earl  of 

Kent,  on  whose  death  it  came  to  Richard,  wbcnn  it  bad  never  before  seen. 

After  leaving  Richard  it  went  to  Shrewsbury,  and  there  Usk  saw  it  fawn  upon 

Henry. 

1  The  writer,  I  suppose,  of  Trau.  (93-96 ;  248-250).  Hoi.  had  a  MS.  of 
Trau.,  which  he  cites  as  "The  French  pamphlet"  (see  p.  82^  note  1,  above). 
But  Mr.  Williams  pointed  out  (TraU,  L,  note  3)  tbat  a  MS.  of  Froissartrs 
fourth  book  (No.  8^  Regius,  ^blioth^ue  dn  Roi)  has  an  addition  containing 
the  familiar  story  of  Richard's  murder  by  Exton,  the  writer  of  which  addition 
says  tbat  he  was  informed  of  its  truth  "par  bomme  digne  de  foy,  nomm^ 
Creton"  (li).  The  only  important  difference  between  HolJs  version,  and  the 
ori^nal  storjr  as  narrated  by  Creton  and  the  writer  of  Trais,  is  that,  according 
to  the  latter  authorities,  Boliuffbroke  expressly  ordered  Exton  to  slay  Richard : 
the  aside  which  gave  Exton  bis  cue  ("  Haue  1  no  ...  of  my  life  ")  first  occur- 
ring, I  believe,  in  Hd^e  (90),  whose  account  of  Richard's  murder  agrees  in 
other  particulars  with  what  Hot.  relates. 
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companie,  and  came  to  Pomfret^  commanding  the  esquier,  that  wad 
accastomed  to  sew^  and  take  the  assaie  before  kmg  Richard,  to  doo 
BO  no  more,  saieng :  "  Let  him  eat  now,  for  he  shall  not  long  eat." 
King  Richard  sat  downe  to  dinner,  and  was  serued  without 
courtesie  or  assaie ;  wherevpon,  much  maruelling  at  the  sudden 
change,  he  demanded  of  the  esquier  whie  he  did  not  his  dutie : 
"Sir"  (said  he)  "I  am  otherwise  commanded  by  sir  Piers  of 
"Exton,  which  is  newlie  come  from  K  Henrie."  When  king 
Richard  heard  that  word,  he  tooke  the  keruing  knife  in  his  hand, 
and  strake  the  esquier  on  the  head,  saieng:  ''The  diuell  take 
"  Henrie  of  Lancaster  and  thee  togither ! "  And  with  that  word, 
sir  Piers  entred  the  chamber,  well  armed,  with  eight  tall  men 
likewise  armed,  euerie  of  them  hauing  a  bill  in  his  hand. 

King  Richard,  perceiuing  this,  put  the  table  from  him,  &,  steping 
to  the  formost  man,  wrung  the  bill  out  of  his  hands,  &  so  valiantlie 
defended  himselfe,  that  he  slue  foure  of  those  that  thus  came  to 
assaile  him.  Sir  Piers,  being  half  dismaied  herewith,  lept  into  the 
chaire  where  king  Richard  was  woont  to  sit,  while  the  other  foure 
persons  fought  with  him,  and  chased  him  about  the  chamber. 
And  in  conclusion,  as  king  Richard  trauersed  his  ground,  from  one 
side  of  the  chamber  to  an  other,  &  comming  by  the  chaire,  where 
sir  Piers  stood,  he  was  felled  with  a  stroke  of  a  pollax  which  sir 
Piers  gaue  him  ypon  the  head,  and  therewith  rid  him  out  of  life  ;^ 
without  giuing  him  respit  once  to  call  to  God  for  mercie  of  his 
passed  offenses.  It  is  said,  that  sir  Piers  of  Exton,  nlkev  he  had 
thus  slaine  him,  wept  right  bitterlie,  as  one  striken  with  the 
pricke  of  a  giltie  conscience,  for  murthering  him,  whome  he  had  so 
long  time  obeied  as  king. 


Act  V.  8C.  vi. — This  scene  is  postdated,  for  the  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed before  Richard's  death.  When  sc.  vi  opens,  "the  latest 
newee ''  which  Bolingbroke  has  heard  is  that  the  rebels  have  burnt 


^  "  sew  .  .  .  assaie  "  =  serve  and  remove  the  dishes,  and  taste  the  food  in 
them. 

'  February  14,  1400,  is  the  usually  accepted  date  of  Richard's  death  (see 
Eve8.y  169) ;  but,  on  January  29, 1400,  Charles  VI.  referred  to  him  as  Richard 
late  King  of  England,  whom  God  pardon. — Bymer^  viii  124.  W^ie  (i.  114, 
115)  cites  documentary  evidence  from  which  he  infers  that  Richard  was 
murdered  about  the  middle  of  January,  1400* 
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Oirencester;  but  whether  they  had  been  '^tane  or  slaine''  was  un- 
known. As  Holinshed's  account  of  the  rebellion  was  not  dramatized, 
an  epitome  of  the  chief  facts  recorded  by  contemporary  chroniclers 
will  8uj£ce.  The  rebel  lords  marched  to  Windsor,  hoping  to  sur- 
prise Henry.  Warned  in  time,  he  fled  by  night  (Jan.  4-5)  to 
London,  and  raised  forces  to  oppose  them.  The  rebels  retreated,  and 
arrived  at  Cirencester  on  January  6.  At  midnight,  the  townsmen 
attacked  them  in  their  lodgings,  and,  after  a  struggle  which  lasted  for  * 
many  hours,  obliged  them  to  surrender.  The  lords  were  then  confined 
in  the  abbey.  About  vespers  a  chaplain  attached  to  them  set  fire  to 
some  houses  in  Cirencester,  in  order  that  the  prisoners  might  escape 
while  the  townsmen  were  extinguishing  the  flajnes.  But  the  men  of 
Cirencester,  paying  no  heed  to  the  fire,  brought  the  rebels  out  of  the 
abbey,  and  beheaded  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Kent  about  sunset,  on 
January  7,  UOO.—  Usk,  40,  41;  156.  Trcuson,  80-82;  233-235. 
Ann.  R.  II.— ff.  IV.,  323-326. 

Holinshed's  narration  of  what  befell  the  other  conspirators  should 
be  compared  with  11.  7-29. 

[Hoi.  iii.  5I6/2/16.]  The  lord*  Hugh  Spenser,^ otherwise  called  *  rfuma 
earle  of  Qlocester,  as  he  would  haue  fled  into  Wales,  was  taken  ^^^'  * 
and  carried  to  Bristow,  where  (according  to  the  earnest  desires  of 
the  commons)  he  was  beheaded.  .  .  .     Manie  other  that  were  ^j^J^^, 
priuie  to  this  conspiracie,  were  taken,  and  put  to  death,  some  at  hou, 
Oxford,  as  sir  Thomas  Blunt,  sir  Benet  Cilie,  knight,  ,  .  .  but  sir  JSS?^' 
Leonard  Brokas,  and  [others]  .  .  .  ,  were  drawne,  hanged,  and  g^^  ^^ 
beheaded  at  London.    There  were  nineteene  in  all  executed  in  ^"^ 
one  place  and  other,  and  the  heads  of  the  cheefe  conspirators  were  a^^' 
set  on  polles  ouer  London  bridge,  to  the  terror  of  others.    Shortlie  ^I^^ 
after,  the  abbat  of  Westminster,  in  whose  house  the  conspiracie  Mtim 

London 

was  begun,  (as  is  said,)  gooingbetweene  his  monasterie  &  mansion.  Bridge.] 

Tkt  abbcU  of 

for  thought  fell  into  a  sudden  palsie,  and  shortlie  after,  without  JMmimur 
speech,  ended  his  life.*  The  bishop  of  Carleill  was  impeached,  and  IJJ^f^^ 
condemned  of  the  same  conspiracie ;  but  the  king,  of  his  mercifiill 


Thorn.  JTaU. 


I,  2,  3,  4,  read :  "  The  heades  of  Oxford,  Saliabury,  Blant  and  Eent^ 
(V.  vi  8).  Fi  has :  "  The  heads  of  Salsbury,  Spencery  Blunt,  and  Kent.'*  As 
Aubrey  de  Veie,  Earl  of  Oxford,  had  no  share  in  the  rebellion,  the  reading  of 
Fi  should  be  preferred. 

*  WUliam  Colchester,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle 
of  Reigate  on  January  25,  1400.— Glaus:  1  H.  IV.  pars  i.  m.  19  (O.  B.).  He 
most  have  soon  regained  his  freedom. — Ann,  B.  II. — H.  IV.,  330 ;  and  Claus^ 
1  H.  IV.  pars  ii  m.  6  (0.  B.).  He  was  probably  the  William  Abbot  of  West- 
minster present  at  Pisa  in  1408.— Mart^ne*s  Thesawrus  Novu8  Anecdotorvm,  ii 
1395  C.  According  to  Dngdale  (Afonasttcon,  ed.  1817-30,  L  275, 276)  Colchester 
was  Abbot  of  Westminster  until  some  date  in  October,  1420. 
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c^Mu%^  demencie,  pardoned  him  of  that  oflfense ;  although  he  died  shortlie 
j{^^       after,^  more  through  feare  than  force  of  aicknesse,  as  some  haue 

tJwnmgh         WTltteU. 
ffretftof 

«^*^|^J^  The  excerpt  quoted  above  (pp.  125,  126)  contains  all  that  Holinshed 

prober  omU  has  recorded  touching  Exton.  From  the  subjoined  description  of 
'"^  ^  Richard's  funeral,  it  appears  that  Bolingbroke  paid  as  much  respect  to 
^^^  the  late  King's  memory  as  may  warrant  the  closing  lines  of  this  scene. 

[Hoi  iiL  517/1/49.]    After  he  was  thus  dead,  his  bodie  was 

imbalmed,  and  seered,  and  couered  with  lead,  all  saue  the  face,  to 

the  intent  that  all  men  might  see  him,  and  perceiue  that  be  was 

[Riehwa't     departed  this  life :  for  as  the  corps  was  conueied  from  Pomfret  to 

body  con* 

▼eyed  from    Loudon,  iu  all  the  townes  and  places  where  those  that  had  the 

Pomfret  to 

^^"'^^y      conueiance  of  it  did  stale  with  it  all  night,  they  caused  du-ige  to  be 

soong  in  the  euening,  and  masse  of  Requiem  in  the  morning ;  and 

as  well  after  the  one  seruice  as  the  other,  his  face  discouered,  was 

shewed  to  all  that  coueted  to  behold  it 

i^<i«Mi  Urns  was  &e  corps  first  brought  to  the  Tower,  and  after 

^^j^^     throng  the  citie,  to  the  cathedrall  church  of  saint  Paule,  bare 

^  ^<^*^*      fiiced ;  where  it  laie  three  daies  togither,  that  all  men  might  behcdd 

it    There  was  a  s<demne  obsequie  doone  for  him,  both  at  Paules, 

(vtHiMBi      and  after  at  Westminster,  at  which  time,  both  at  dirige  ouemight, 

westodnaier  and  in  the  morning  at  the  masse  of  Beguiem,  the  king  and  ihe 

^'^^y       citizens  of  London  were  present    When  the  same  was  ended,  the 

oorps  was  commanded  to  be  had  ynto  Langlie,  there  to  be  buried 

in  the  dburch  of  the  friers  preadiers. 

The  following  excerpts  bear  upon  the  characters  of  Richard  11., 
Edmund  Duke  of  York,  and  Sir  John  Bushy. 

In  summing  up  the  general  a^ect  of  society  in  Richard's  time, 
'  Holinshed  says,  with  regard  to  the  King : 

Bitpenon-  [Sol,  ill  507/2/68.]    Ho  was  seemelie  of  shape  and  fauor,  &  of 

nature  good  inoi]^h,  if  the  wickednesse  ft  naughtie  demeanor  of 
such  as  were  about  him  had  not  altered  it 

His  chance  verelie  was  greatlie  infortunate,  which  fell  into  such 
oalamitie,  that  he  tooke  it  for  the  best  waie  he  could  deuise  to 
renounce  his  kingdome,  for  the  which  mortall  men  are  accustomed 

1  He  lived  several  years  after  this  time.    See  Wylie  (i.  109, 110}  for  an 
account  of  Carlisle's  fortunes  subsequsnt  to  the  lebellion. 


<ve. 
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to  hazard  [p,  608]  all  they  haue  to  atteine  therevnto.  But  such  mis- 
fortune (or  the  like)  oftentimes  falleth  vnto  those  princes,  which, 
when  they  are  aloft,  cast  no  doubt  for  perils  that  maie  follow.  [Hewu 

prodigal, 

He  was  prodigall,  ambitious,  and  much  giuen  to  the  pleasure  J^^^^^ 
of  the  bodie.  .  .  .  ^""^^ 

[Hoi,  iil  608/ 1/3  2.]    Furthermore,  there  reigned  abundantlie  £S,J[JL*f 
the  filthie  sinne  of  leacherie  and  fornication,  with  abhominable 
adulterie,  speciallie  in  the  king.^ 

York,  says  Holinshed, 

[Hoi,  iii.  464/2/49.]  being  verelie  a  man  of  a  gentle  nature,  ^^J}^'* 
wished  that  the  state  of  the  common-wealth  might  haue  beene  ^^^-^ 
redressed  without  losse  of  any  mans  life,  or  other  cruell  dealing. 

He 

[Hoi.  iii  486/2/25.]    was  a  man  rather  coueting  to  line  in  J^*'^ 
pleasure,  than  to  deale  with  much  businesse,  and  the  weightie  «awtiou8.) 
affaires  of  the  realme.^ 

When  John  of  Qaunt  married  Katharine  Swinford,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester, 

[Hoi,  iiL  486/1/20.]    being  a  man  of  an  high  mind  and  stout  i9V??3^' 
stomach,  misliked  his  brothers  matching  so  meanlie,  but  the  duke  ^^^^^ 
of  Yorke  bare  it  well  inough.  Sit^'i 

The  Speaker  of  the  "  Great  Parliament "  (September,  1397)  was 

[Hoi.  iii.  490/2/28.]  sir  lohn  Bushie,  a  knight  of  lincolneslure,  ^J^* 
accompted  to  be  an  exceeding  cruell  man,  ambitious,  and  couetous  ^p^^ter- 
beyond  measure. 

While  discharging  the  office  of  Speaker  at  this  Parliament, 

^  Bolingbroke  charges  Bushy  and  Greene  with  tempting  Richard  to  commit 
this  sin  (in.  i.  11-15). 

^  Hardyng  thus  desorihes  him  (340,  341) : 


.  .  .  Edmonde  hyght  of  Langley  of  good  chere, 
Glad  and  mery  and  of  his  owne  ay  lyued, 
Withont  wronge,  as  chronicles  haue  brened. 


When  all  the  lordes  to  councell  and  parlyament 
Went,  he  wolde  to  hunte  and  also  to  hawekyng, 
All  gentyll  disporte  as  to  a  lorde  appent. 
He  vsed  aye,  and  to  the  pore  supportyng 
Where  euer  he  was  in  any  place  bidyng, 
Without  snppryse,  or  any  extorcyon 
Of  the  porayle,  or  any  oppressyon. 
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[Hol.  iiL  490/2/57.]    Sir  lohn  Bushie,  in  all  his  talke,  when  he 

proponed  any  matter  ynto  the  king,  did  not  attribute  to  him  titles 

of  honour,  due  and  accustomed  ;  but  inuented  vnused  termes,  and 

such  strange    names  as  were  rather  agreeable  to    the  diuine 

Impudent     maicstic  of  God,  than  to  any  earthlie  potentate.    The  prince. 

Sir  John       being  desirous  inough  of  all  honour,  and  more  ambitious  than  was 

Boahir  liked  ,  ,  , 

iqrRichaidj.  requisite,  seemed  to  like  well  of  his  speech,  and  gaue  good  eare  to 
his  talke. 

Richard  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  favourites,  for 

[Hol  iil  492/2/72.]    such  as  were  cheefe  of  his  councell  were 
jT^eoOTj.     esteemed  of  the  commons  to  be  the  woorst  creatures  that  might 

mons  held  ^ 

N^rfSS^and  b«  ;  as  [p.  493]  the  dukes  of  Aumarle,  Norfolke,  and  Excester,  the 
te^ibewoi^  earle  of  Wiltshire,  sir  lohn  Bushie,  sir  William  Bagot,  and  sir 
gMti^Lited  Henrie^  Greene :  which  three  last  remembred  were  knights  of  the 


o!^e^  Bath,  against  whom  the  commons  vndoubtedlie  bare  great  and 


me  (Q). 

m-isl:)]     pri^®  hatred. 
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Act  L  sc  L — A  more  precise  date  than  the  year  1402  ^  cannot  be 
assigned  to  the  opening  scene  in  The  Historie  of  Hervry  the  fourth  ;  ' 
because,  though  but  "yesternight''  (1.  36)  a  post  had  brought  tidings 
of  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer's  capture  by  Glendower,  on  June  22,  1402,^ 
Sir  Walter  Blunt  has  since  arrived  with  news  of  the  Scots'  defeat  at 
Homildon  (11.  67-73) ;  which  happened  on  September  14,  1402.«  The 
last  historic  event  of  the  play  is  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury ;  fought  on 
July  21,  1403.« 

Of  Mortimer's  capture  Holinshed  gives  the  following  account : 

\Hol,  iiL  620/1/64.]  Owen  Glendouer,  according  to  his  accus- 
tomed manner,  robbing  and  spoiling  within  the  English  borders, 
caused  all  the  forces  of  the  shire  of  Hereford  to  assemble  togither 
against  them,  vnder  the  conduct  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earle  of 

^  JTenrie]  Thomcu  HoL 

*  For  an  excerpt  relating  to  the  proposed  crusade,  of  which  Henry  speaks 
in  this  scene  (U.  18-29),  see  p.  159  below. 

s  I  Quote  the  text  of  Qi  (1598). 

*  CrJb,  75  J  200.  *  OtL,  238.  «  Usk,  SO;  206. 
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March.  ^    But,  comming  to  trie  the  matter  by  battell,  whether  by  Th4earUof 
treason  or  otherwise,  so  it  fortuned,  that  the  English  power  was  J^rtiSSri 
discomfited,  the  earle  taken  prisoner,  and  aboue  a  thousand  of  his  ^^l^i^ 
people  slaine  in  the  place.    The  shamefull  villanie  ^  vsed  by  the  oi^  ^ 
Welshwomen  towards  the  dead  carcasses,  was  such  as  honest  [Xheweiah- 
eares  would  be  ashamed  to  heare,  and  continent  toongs  to  speake  ^lu^.f 
thereo£     The  dead  bodies  might  not  be  buried,  without  great 
summes  of  monie  giuen  for  libertie  to  conueie  them  awaie. 

A  Scottish  army  having  been  defeated  on  Juno  22,  1402,^  while 
returning  from  a  border  foray, 

\Hol  iii.  520/2/40.]  Archembald,  earle  Dowglas,  sore  displeased 
in  his  mind  for  this  ouerthrow,  procured  a  commission  to  inuade 
England,  and  that  to  his  cost,  as  ye  may  likewise  read  in  the 
Scotish  histories.  For,  at  a  place  called  Homildon,  they  were  so  scouvom- 
fiercelie  assailed  by  the  Englishmen,  vnder  the  leading  of  the  lord  Bomiumi. 
Persie,  sumamed  Henrie  Hotspur,^  and  George  earle  of  March,*  that 
with  violence  of  the  English  shot  they  were  quite  vanquished  and 

^  In  1402,  Edmund  MorlimcT,  fifth  Earl  of  March,  heing  a  minor,  was 
Henr/s  ward.— CTafc,  21 ;  127.  Qlendower's  prisoner  was  Sir  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, brother  to  Roger  Mortimer,  fourth  Earl  of  March  (see  p.  134,  note  4,  below), 
and  uncle  to  the  mth  Earl.  HoL's  mistake  misled  Shakspere  (I  Hen.  IV.^ 
I.  iii.  84).  On  December  13, 1402,  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  wrote  to  his  tenants, 
informing  them  that  he  had  joined  in  a  quarrel  raised  by  Owen  Qlendower, 
"  of  which  the  object  is,  if  King  Richard  be  alive,  to  restore  him  to  his  Crown, 
and  if  not,  that  my  honoured  nephew,  who  is  the  right  heir  to  the  said  Crown, 
shiQl  be  King  of  England  (la  quelle  est  tielle,  qe  si  le  Roy  Richard  soit  en  vie 
de  luy  restorer  a  sa  coronne,  et  fdnoun  qe  mon  honore  Neuewe  q'est  droit  heir 
al  dit  coronne  seroit  Roy  d'Encleterre).^— J^fli*,  II.  i.  24. 

>  I  shall  imitate  Shakspere^s  reticence  (I.  i.  43*46)  in  regard  to  the  Welsh- 
women's "  villanie.''    Hcl,  (628/1/36-48)  gives  full  details. 

»  J5W.  520/2/34.  They  were  defeated  at  Nisbet,  Roxburghshire.  "  Nesbit- 
more  in  Marchia."— f  ordtm,  ii.  433.  Hoi,  does  not  mention  the  date  of 
Mortimer's  capture,  which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  coincides  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Scots  in  the  summer  of  1402.  If  it  were  possible  that  Shak- 
spere could  have  known  the  former  date,  we  might  conjecture  that  he  rolled 
into  one  the  defeats  at  Nisbet  and  Homildon,  in  order  that  the  post  bringing 
tidings  of  Glendower's  victory  should  reach  London  about  the  same  time  as  Sir 
Walter  Blunt  arrived  with  the  consoling  news  of  Scottish  disaster. 

*  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  two  sons,  "  the  one  named  Henrie,  and 
the  other  Rafe  ;  verie  forward  and  lustie  gentlemen.  This  Henrie,  being  the 
elder,  was  sumamed,  for  his  often  pricking,  Henrie  Hotspur,  as  one  that 
seldome  times  rested,  if  there  were  anie  seruice  to  be  doone  abroad." — Hci. 
H,  8. 249/1/30.  According  to  DugdaU  (i.  278/2)  Northumberland  had  three  sons, 
named  Henry,  Thomas,  and  Ralph. 

*  Shakspere's  "  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  "  (1  Hen,  IV.,  III.  ii.  164).  See 
p.  142  below. 
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put  to  flight,  on  the  Rood  daie  in  haruest,  with  a  great  slai^hter 
JH^^"^  made  by  the  Englishmen.  .  .  .  There  were  slaine  .  .  .  three  and 
twentie  knights,  besides  ten  thousand  of  the  commons ;  and  of 
22^*  prisoners  among  other  were  these :  Mordacke  earle  of  Fife,  son  to 
the  gouernour,  Archembald  earle  Dowglas,^  (which  in  the  fight  lost 
one  of  his  eies,)  Thomas  erle  of  Murrey,  George  ^  earle  of  Angus, 
and  (as  some  writers  haue)  the  earles  of  Atholl  &  Menteith ;  ^  with 
fine  hundred  other  of  meaner  degrees. 

I  supplement  my  last  excerpt  by  quoting  from  Holinshed's  ffistorie 
of  ScoUcmd  another  account  of  the  battle  of  Homildon. 

i^^^l^         [Sol.  il  ff.  S.  254/1/57.]    Archembald,  earle  of  Dowglasse,  sore 

b!^JX      displeased,  and  woonderfullie  wroth  in  his  mind  for  this  ouerthrow 

[at  Nisbet],  got  commission  to  inuade  England  with  an  armie  of 

ten  thousand  men ;  and,  hauing  the  same  once  readie  with  all  things 

necessarie  for  his  voiage,  he  set  forward,  and  entering  into  England, 

burnt  and  harried  the  countrie,  not  staieng  till  he  came  as  farre  as 

8eoJ!^in    NewcastelL   In  this  armie  there  was  with  the  Dowglasse,  Murdocke 

(eldest  Sonne  to  duke  Robert)  earle  of  Fife,  Thomas  erle  of  Murrey, 

Hwru         George  earle  of  Angus ;  with  manie  other  lords  and  nobles  of 

tj^tec^r    Scotland.     At  the  last,  when  they  were  returning  homewards  with 

a  preie  of  infinit  goods  and  riches,  Henrie  Hotspur,  and  George 

earle  of  March,  with  a  great  power  of  men,  met  them,  and  assailed 

^  In  the  original  text  of  Hd.  (ed.  2)  this  sentence  stands  thus :  "  Mordacke 
earle  of  Fife,  son  to  the  gouernour  Archembald  earle  Dowglas '' ;  and  in  the 
Ist  ed.  of  Hd,  also  the  words  ^'  couemour  Archembalde  "  are  unpunctuated. 
The  corresponding  lines  (70-72)  of  1  Hen.  IV,  (ed.  1),  I.  i.  are : 

"  ....  of  prisoners,  Hotspur  tooke 
Mordake  [the]  Earle  of  Fife,  and  eldest  sonne 
To  beaten  Douglas  ;  "  .  .  . 

and  subsequent  editions  have  the  same  reading.  Steevens  believed  {Var.  8h. 
xvi.  187)  that  the  omission  of  a  comma  after  "  gouernour  "  misled  Shakspere  ; 
because  the  "  gouernour,'*  or  Regent,  of  Scotland  was  Robert  Steward,  Duke  of 
Albany,  whose  eldest  son  was  "  Mowlacke  earle  of  Fife."  But,  as  in  the  play 
Murdach  Steward  is  called  '*  elded  sonne,"  it  would  seem  that  Shakspere  must 
have  known  one  or  both  of  the  excerpts  relating  to  the  battle  of  Homildon, 
which  I  quote  from  Holinshed's  Historic  of  Scotland. 

«  Qeo^gc]  Robert  Hoi. 

»  flcrf.'s  slip  has  misled  Shakspere  (cp.  I.  i.  73).  "  Menteith  "  was  another 
title  of  Murdoch  Steward,  who,  in  Hoi.  (ii.  H.  8.  259/2/6$,  is  called  **  Mordo 
Steward  earle  of  Fife  and  Menteith  "  ;  a  description  confirmed  by  Hoi.  ii.  H.  8, 
262/2/54,  and  H.  8.  419/1/32. 


itstailt  the 
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them  80  with  such  incessant  shot  of  arrowes,  that  where  the  earle  The  seou, 
of  Dowglas  with  his  aimie  had  the  aduantage  of  an  hill,  called  ^^^i^* 
Homildon,  he  was  constreined  to  forsake  the  same ;  and,  comming  ^\m^^^ 
downe  vpon  the  Englishmen,  was  neuerthelesse  put  to  the  woorsse, 
the  most  part  of  his  people  being  either  taken  or  slaine.  .  .  . 

Archembald  earle  of  Dowglas,  Mnrdocke  Steward,  eldest  sonne  ^ST*^* 
to  duke    Robert   the    gouemour,   George   erle   of  Angus,  .  .  . 
with  the  most  part  of  all  the  barons  of  Fife  and  Louthian,    „  ,  ,,^, 

*^  *     Buck.  1401. 

were  taken  prisoners.     This   battell  was  fought  on  the  Rood    ^^  ^^ 
day  in  haruest,  in  the  yeere  1403  [1402],  vpon  a  Tuesday. 

Act  I.  sc.  iii. — This  scene  and  U.  91-99,  sc.  i  Act  I.,  are  illustrated 
by  my  next  excerpts. 

[ffol.  iii  521/1/1. 1.1    Henrie,  earle  of  Northumberiand,  with  {Northum- 
his  brother  Thomas,  earle  of  Worcester,  and  his  sonne  the  lord  Sp*?^'^ 

'  '  were 

Henrie  Persie,  sumamed  Hotspur,  which  were  to  king  Henrie,  in  S^SJan 
the  beginning  of  his  reigne,  both  faithfiill  freends,  and  earnest  sottish 
aiders,  b^an  now  to  enuie  his  wealth  and  felicitie ;  and  especiallie  were  claimed 

^*  >  r  by  the  King, 

they  were  greened,  bicause  the  king  demanded  of  the  earle  and  ^^^jy^* 
his  sonne  such  Scotish  prisoners  as  were  taken  at  Homeldon  and  ^^^^^ 
Nesbit :  for,  of  all  the  captiues  which  were  taken  in  the  conflicts  ^^"^'^'^J 
foughten  in  those  two  places,  there  was  deliuered  to  the  kings 
possession  onelie  Mordake  earle  of  Fife,  the  duke  of  Albanies 
sonne ;  though  the  king  did  diners  and  sundrie  times  require 
dcliuerance    of  the  residue,  and  that  with    great  threatnings: 
wherewith  the  Persies  being  sore  o£Pended,  (for  that  they  daimed 
them  as  their  owne  proper  prisoners,  and  their  peculiar  preies,)  by 
the  counsell  of  the  lord  Thomas  Persie,  earle  of  Worcester,  whose  [Woreeater  a 
studie  was  euer  (as  some  write)  to  procure  malice,  and  set  things  '°*^^*®-^ 
in  a  broile,  came  to  the  king  vnto  Windsore,  (ypon  a  purpose  to 
prooue  him,)  and  there  required  of  him,  that  either  by  ransome  or  ^^^f^^^^ 
otherwise,  he  would  cause  to  be  deliuered  out  of  prison  Edmund  i^J^JJ^^'^ 
Mortimer  earle  of  March,  their  cousine  germane,^  whom  (as  they  SSJSSer). 

*  Henry  IV.  and  Hotepur  were  cousinfl,  Henry's  grandfather,  Henry  Planta- 
genet  Duke  of  Lancaster,  being  brother  german  to  Mt^,  Hotspar*8  grandmother. 
Perhaps  Halle  (HoVs  authority)  alluded  to  the  common  descent  of  the  two 
Percies,  and  Edmund  fifth  Earl  of  March,  from  Henry  III. 
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reported)  Owen  Glendouer  kept  in  filthie  prison,  shakled  with 

irons ;  onelie  for  that  he  tooke  his  part,  and  was  to  him  faithfull 

and  true. 

[^^nr^  The  king  began  not  a  little  to  muse  at  this  request,  and  not 

;;^2^y*     without  cause :  for  in  deed  it  touched  him  somewhat  neere,  sith 

this  Edmund  was  sonne  to  Roger  earle  of  March,  sonne  to  the 

ladie  Philip,  daughter  of  lionell  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  sonne 

gteBwi^of  of  king  Edward  the  third ;  which  Edmund,  at  king  Richards  going 

Jjg^j^.  into  Ireland,  was  proclamed  heire  apparant  to  the  crowne  and 

^1^^]^  realme ;  ^  whose  aunt^  called  Elianor,^  the  lord  Henrie  Persie  had 

married ;  and  therefore  king  Henrie  could  not  well  beare,^  that 

anie  man  should  be  earnest  about  the  aduancement  of  that  linage. 

SlSSS^      The  king,  when  he  had  studied  on  the  matter,  made  answer,  that 

would  not     the  earle  of  March  was  not  taken  prisoner  for  his  cause,  nor  in  his 


who^MT'     sendee,  but  wiUinglie  sufferedhimselfe  to  be  taken,  bicause  he  would 

^^^      not  withstand  the  attempts  of  Owen  Glendouer,  and  his  complices ; 

Sulked]     &  therefore  he  would  neither  ransome  him,  nor  releeue  him.^ 

The  Persies  with  this  answer  and  fraudulent  excuse  were  not  a 

mi^^  little  fumed,  insomuch  that  Henrie  Hotspur  said  openlie :  "Behold, 
"  the  heire  of  the  relme  is  robbed  of  his  rights  and  yet  the  robber 
"  with  his  owne  will  not  redeeme  him ! "  ^    So  in  this  furie  the 


1  Hd,  has,  I  believe,  copied  a  mistake  of  Balle  (27).  On  Augnst  6, 1385, 
Parliament  recognized  Edmund's  father— Roger  fourth  Earl  ol  March — as 
heir-presnmptive  to  the  crown. — E^dog,.  iii.  361. 

« Elizabeth.— JJyw^er,  viiL  334.  She  was  the  sister  of  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  and  the  wife  of  Hotc^or.— jKuZo^.,  iil  396. 

*  heart]  heart  Hoi.  edd.  1,  2. 

^  In  the  last  article  of  their  <<  quarell "  the  Percies,  addressing  Henry  IV., 
said  that  "Edmundus  Mortjmere,  frater  R<m^  Mortymere  nuper  comitis 
Maichie  et  Ultonie,  fait  captns  per  Owinnm  Glendore  in  mortali  hello  cam- 
pestri,  et  in  prisona  ac  vincolis  ferreis  adhuc  crudeliter  tentus,  in  causa  tua, 
quem  tn  prodamasti  captmn  ex  dolo,  et  noluisti  pati  deliberacionem  suam  per 
se  nee  per  nos  consanguineos  snos  et  amicos.'' — uardyng,  363.  Cp.  p.  131, 
n.  1,  above,  where  a  letter  is  quoted  in  which  Edmund  Mortimer  spe&ks  of  his 
nephew.  As  to  Roger,  fourth  Earl  of  March,  and  father  of  Eomund,  fifth 
Earl,  see  p.  89,  n.  1.  above.  HaUtts  version  of  this  article  (30)  has  <<  Edmond 
Mortimer  earle  of  Marche  and  Ulster,*'  to  represent  "  Edmondns  Mortymere, 
frater  Rofferi  Mortymere  nnper  comitis  .  .  .  Ultonie." 

*  We  learn  from  Eylog,  (uL  395, 396)  that,  in  1403,  Hotspar  desired  Henry 
rV.  to  ransom  Sir  Edmand  Mortimer.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  the  King 
drew  his  dag^r  "*Non  hie,'  dixit  Henricus  [Percy],  *8ed  in  campo.'  Et 
receesit.*'  This  open  quarvel  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than 
June,  for  on  June  26,  1403,  Northumberland  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Henry. 
--Proc,  PHv,  Cb.  L  204. 
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Persies  departed,  mindiDg  nothing  more  than  to  depose  king  Henrie 
from  the  high  type  of  his  roialtie,  and  to  place  in  his  seat  their 
cousine  Edmund  earle  of  March,  ^hom  they  did  not  onelie  deliuer  Theeai^ 

•'  niraeiet  of 

out  of  captiuitie,  but  also  (to  the  high  displeasure  of  king  Henrie)  SSa'SSS! 
entered  in  league  with  the  foresaid  Owen  Glendouer.  .  .  .  oundouer. 

King  Henrie,  not  knowing  of  [p.  622]  this  new  confederacie,  ^^^ 
and    nothing  lesse  minding    than  that  which  after  happened,  ^It]^^^ 
gathered  a  great  armie  to  go  againe  into  Wales ;  whereof  the  earle 
of  Northumberland  and  his  sonne  were  aduertised  by  the  earle  of 
Worcester,  and  with  all  diligence  raised  all  the  power  they  could  tju  perna 
make,  and  sent  to  the  Scots,  which  before  were  taken  prisoners  at  p*^^"^^ 
Homeldon,  for  aid  of  men :  promising  to  the  earle  of  Dowglas  the  ^^^^ 
towne  of  Berwike,  and  a  part  of  Northumberland,  and,  to  other 
Scotish  lords,  great  lordships  and  seigniories,  if  they  obteined  the 
vpper  hand.    The  Scots,  in  hope  of  gaine,  and  desirous  to  be 
reuenged  of  their  old  greefes,  came  to  the  earle  with  a  great 
companie  well  appointed. 

The  Persies,  to  make  their  part  seeme  good,  deuised  certeine  ^jL»w 
articles,  by  the  aduise  of  Richard  Scroope,  archbishop  of  Yorke,  ^^^afwuh 
brother  to  the  lord  Scroope,  whome  king  Henrie  had  caused  to  be  ^^^^ 
beheaded  at  Bristow. 

The  Chronicles  contain  this  notice  of  the  marriage  of  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer ;  whom  Shakspere,  misled  by  Holinshed,  makes  Henry  call 
*'  that  Earle  of  March  "  (L  iii.  84)  : 

[Hoi  iii.  621/1/2 1.]     Edmund   Mortimer,  earle    of   March, 
prisoner  with  Owen  Qlendouer,  whether  for  irkesomnesse  of  cruell 
captiuitie,  or  feare  of  death,  or  for  what  other  cause,  it  is  vncerteine,  ^^^  ^ 
agreed  to  take  part  with  Owen  against  the  king  of  England  ;  and  Z^^^ 
tooke  to  wife  the  daughter  of  the  said  Owen.^  oundouer. 

Believing  that  Qlendower's  prisoner  was  Edmund  Earl  of  March, 
Holinshed  thus  comments  upon  Henry's  unwillingness  to  ransom  a 
dangerous  rival  (Cp.  1  ffen.  IV.,  L  iii.  168,  169)  i 

[Hoi.  iiL  620/2/5.]    The  king  was  not  hastie  to  purchase  the 

^  *^  Eodem  anno  [1402]  Dominus  EdmunduB  Mortimer,  .  .  .  circa  festnm 
S.  Andreae  Apostoli  [Nov.  30],  filiam  prsedicti  Owyni  Qljndore  desponsavit 
maxima  cum  eolemnitate,  &  (meat  volgaiiter  dicitur)  conversus  est  totaliter  ad 
Wallicos."— JStJM.,  182. 
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TAettM.       deliuerance  of  the  earle  March,  bicause  his  title  to  the  crowne  was 

piewnof 

f^^     well  inough  knowen,  and  therefore  suffered  him  to  remaine  in 

"S^^S!^  miserable  prison  -,  wishing  both  the  said  earle,  and  all  other  of  bis 

linage,  out  of  this  life,  with  Qod  and  his  saincts  in  heauen,  so  they 

had  beene  out  of  the  waie,  for  then  all  had  beene  well  inough  as 

he  thought 

Act  n.  8c.  iii. — The  Lord,  whose  temporizing  letter  roused  Hot>- 
spur's  soom  (11.  iii.  1-38),  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  "  noblemen ''  or 
"  states  of  the  realme  "  to  whom  the  Percies'  articles  were  submitted. 

[Hoi,  iiL  622/1/19.]    These  articles  being  shewed  to  diuerse 

Thm.  Walt,  noblemeu,  and  other  states  of  the  realme,  mooued  them  to  fauour 

their  purpose,  in  so  much  that  manie  of  them  did  not  onelie 

promise  to  the  Persies  aid  and  succour  by  words,  but  also  by  their 

writings  and  scales^  confirmed  the  same.     Howbeit,  when  the 

[The  Perdes  matter  camc  to  triall,  the  most  part  of  the  confederates  abandoned 

donedby      them,  and  at  the  dale  of  the  conflict  left  them  alone.     Thus,  after 

noDies  who  '  ' 

SdS^i***  ^^^  *^®  conspirators  had  discouered  themselues,  the  lord  Henrie 
Persie,  desirous  to  proceed  in  the  enterprise,  vpon  trust  to  be 
assisted  by  Owen  Qlendouer,  the  earle  of  March  [i.  e.  Sir  Eklmund 
Mortimer],  &  other,  assembled  an  armie  of  men  of  armes  and 
archers  foorth  of  Cheshire  and  Wales. 

Act  II.  8c.  iv. — ^The  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  a  tavern  in  Eastcheap 
when  Falstaff — reporting  to  him  the  news  of  the  rebellion,  brought  by 
a  nobleman  of  the  Court — ^says :  "  Worcester  is  stolne  away  to  night 
(L  392).     We  learn  from  Holinshed  that,  as  soon  as  Hotspur  had  made 
the  first  move,  by  assembling  "  an  armie  of  men  of  armes  and  archers,'' 

^^i^i^f         [ffol.    iii    622/I/3Z]     his  vncle   Thomas  Persie,    earle    of 
Su^K^*]^  Worcester,  that  had  the  gouernement  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 

tlippeth  fhfni 

Ai)»-  who  as  then  laie  at  London,  in  secret  manner  conueied  ^  himselfe 

SalL  

^  Hardyng  tells  us  (351,  prose  addition  ;  361)  that  lie  saw  the  sealed  letters 
by  which  these  noblemen  bound  themselves  to  join  the  Percies'  revolt.  The 
liord,  whose  letter  is  read  in  II.  iii,  was  "well  contented  to  bee"  at  the 
gathering-place,  "  in  respect  of  the  loue  "  he  bore  the  Percies*  house,  but  what 
followed  was  a  tacit  refusal  of  help. 

3  <«the  prince  .  .  .  manner  conueied."  I  have  altered  the  punctuation 
here  by  placing  a  comma  ^ter  "  London,^  and  removing  a  comma  which  stood 
after  "  manner."  Hol*8  punctuation — which  is  the  same  in  both  editions  of 
his  Chronicles — might  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  Prince  had  come  to  town  to 
enjoy  himself  clandestinely,  and  Shakspere  perhaps  so  understood  the  sentence. 
Comparison  with  Ott  (240)  shows  that  the  words  "in  secret  manner''  apply  to 
Worcester. 
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oat  of  the  princes  house ;  and  comming  to  Stafford  (where  he 
met  his  nephue)  they  increased  their  power  by  all  waies  and 
meanes  they  could  deuise. 

Act  in.  8c.  i. — ^The  first  scene  of  Act  III.  is  laid  at  the  Archdeacon 
of  Bangor's  house,  where  Hotspur,  Mortimer,  and  Glendower  have  met 
to  partition  between  them  King  Henry's  realm.  Before  going  to 
business,  Hotspur  and  Glendower  talk  of  certain  portents  attending 
the  latter's  nativity  (11.  13-40).  I  do  not  find  in  Holinshed  any  birth 
recorded  which  was  marked  by  such  signs,  but  it  is  possible  that  a 
horrible  prodigy  associated  with  Mortimer's  entrance  into  the  world 
set  Shakspere's  imagination  working  to  devise  marvels  suited  to  the 
fairer  fortunes  of  iJbe  Welsh  prince. 

[Eol.  iiL   521/ 1/27.]     Strange  wonders    happened  (as  men 
reported)  at  the  natiuitie  of  this  man,  for,  the  same  night  he  was 
borne,  all  his  fathers  horsses  in  the  stable  were  found  to  stand  in  JJJrtj^/J 
bloud  vp  to  the  beUies.^  ^^^' 

Malone  conjectured  that  Shakspere  transferred  to  the  time  of 
Glendower's  birth  a  portent  recorded  in  the  ensuing  excerpt : 

[Hoi  in,  6I9/2/S9.]     In  the  moneth  of  March  [1402]  appeared       ^^^ 
a  biasing  starre,  first  betweene  the  east  part  of  the  firmament  and 


Abtarin 

Ion* 


the  north,  flashing  foorth  fire  and  flames  round  about  it,  and,  ^jfj^^ 
la8tlie,shooting  foorth  fierie  beams  towards  the  north ;  foreshowing  w^^^ 
(as  was  thought)  the  great  eflfusion  of  bloud  that  followed,  about  b^iandi' 
the  parts  of  Wales  and  Northumberland.  For  much  about  the 
same  time,  Owen  Glendouer  (with  his  Welshmen)  fought  with  the 
lord  Qreie  of  Ruthen,  comming  foorth  to  defend  his  possessions, 
which  the  same  Owen  wasted  and  destroied ;  and,  as  the  fortune 
of  that  dales  worke  fell  out,  the  lord  Greie  was  taken  prisoner, 

^  '    Tht  lord 

and  manie  of  his  men  were  slaine.    This  hap  lifted  the  Welshmen  ^^^|^ 
into  high  pride,  and  increased  menielouslie  their  wicked  and  ^uh^owi 
presumptuous  attempts.  oundfiwr. 


1  According  to  Eve9,  (179),  Cknm.  GUes  (Hen.  IV.  11),  and  Sulog.  (398), 
Mortimer's  birth  was  thus  signalized.  But,  as  in  HoL,  the  paragraph  immedi- 
ately preceding — which  records  Mortimer^s  marriage,  and  is  quoted  by  me  at 
p.  135  above — ends  with  the  words  "the  said  Owen,'*  "this  man"miffht  be 
understood  to  mean  Glendower.  WoUs,  (ii.  253, 254) — from  whom  Hoi.  derived 
both  paragraphs — meant,  perhaps,  that  Glendower  was  the  man  at  whose 
nativity  horses  "  were  found  to  stand  in  bloud  vp  to  the  bellies," 
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Glendower  claiiiis  to  have  thrice  sent  Henry  ''weather  beaten 
backe  "  to  England  (IIL  L  64-67).  The  first  of  these  luckless  expedi- 
tions was  made  in  1400  (see  an  account  of  it  at  p.  104  above).  Henry's 
second  faOnre  was  ascribed  to  the  ''art  magike/'  in  which  Glendower 
professes  to  be  so  deeply  skilled  (IIL  L  46-49).     Holinshed  says : 

[Eol  iil  520/2/19.]  About  mid  of  August  [1402],^  the  king,  to 
chastise  the  presumptuous  attempts  of  the  Welshmen,  went  with  a 
great  power  of  men  into  Wales,  to  pursue  the  capteine  of  the 
Welsh  rebels,^  Owen  Glendouer;  but  in  effect  he  lost  his  labor, 
for  Owen  coueied  himselfe  out  of  the  waie  into  his  knowen  lurking 
places,  and  (as  was  thought)  through  art  magike,  he  caused  such 
inumperat  foulc  wcathcr  of  winds^  tempest,  raine,  snow,  and  haile  to  be 
(erased  bj     raised,  for  the  annoiance  of  the  kings  armie,  that  the  like  had  not 

Olendower'i 

•oneryi  bceue  heard  of:  in  such  sort,  that  the  king  was  constreined  to 
retume  home,  hauing  caused  his  people  yet  to  spoile  and  bume 
first  a  great  part  of  the  countrie. 

The  third  expedition  has  been  antedated.  It  was  undertaken  in 
1405,^  after  the  suppression  of  Archbishop  Scrope's  revolt,  when 
Henry 

J*<A  [Eol,  iii.  630/2/70.]    tooke  his  ioumie  directlie  into  Wales, 

waut,  where  he  found  fortune  nothing  fftuourable  Tuto  him,  for  all  his 

BtiooHthhu  attempts  had  euill  successe ;  in  somuch  that^  losing  fifkie  of  his 

mrttwneth,  cariagcs  through  abundance  of  raine  and  waters,  he  returned* 

Waiving  further  discussion  of  supernatural  matters,  Glendower 
draws  Hotspur's  attention  to  a  map,  upon  which  Mortimer  points  out 
the  intended  partition  of  England  and  Wales  between  the  confederates 
(11.  70-77).  According  to  Holinshed,  Northumberland,  Hotspur,  and 
Glendower, 

[Eol  iii.  521/2/57.]    by  their  deputies,  in  the  house  of  the 

archdeacon  of  Bangor,  diuided  the  realme  amongst  them ;  causing 

£a!!^        a  tripartite  indenture  to  be  made  and  sealed  with  their  scales,  by 

^'^*'^^'      the  couenants  whereof,  all  England  from  Seueme  and  Trent,  south 

a5*2St^  and  eastward,  was  assigned  to  the  earle  of  March :  all  Wales,  & 

lA^Aodnoi.  ^Q  Igrnda  beyond  Seueme  westward,  were  appointed  to  Owen 


1  WaU.  iL  260.     U$k,  76  ;  201.     Ott,  235. 
«  rebeU]  Hoi.  ed.  1.    rebeU  Hoi.  ed.  2. 
»  Wal8,u.2n. 
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Glendouer :  and  all  the  remnant  from  Trent  northward,  to  the  lord 

Persie.^ 

Hotspur  scofEs  at  a  prophecy  (11.  149-155)  which  seems  to  have  had 
much  weight ;  for  Holinshed^  spesJdng  of  the  partition  described  in  my 
last  excerpt,  says : 

[Hoi.  iii.  521/2/6/.]    This  was  doone   (as  some  haue  said) 
through  a  foolish  credit  giuen  to  a  vaine  prophesie,^  as  though  king  a  ^>^i^ 
Henrie  was  the  moldvHirpe,  curssed  of  Gods  owne  mouth,  and  they 
three  were  the  dragon,  the  lion,  and  the  woolfe,  which  should  diuide 
this  realme  betweene  them. 

Act  m.  8C.  ii. — In  this  scene  Prince  Henry  is  reproached  by  his 
father  for  devotion  to  ignoble  pleasures  and  base  associates.  The 
Prince  answers  (U.  18-28) : 

So  please  your  Maiestie,  I  would  I  could 

Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse, 

As  well  as  (I  am  doubtlesse)  I  can  purge  20 

My  self e  of  many  I  am  chargd  withEkU : 

Tet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg, 

As,  in  reproof  e  of  many  tales  deuisde 

(Which  oft  the  eare  of  greatnes  needs  must  heare)  24 

By  smiling  pickthcmks,  and  base  newesmongers, 

I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 

Hath  faulty  wandred  and  irregular. 

Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission.  28 

^  This  alliance  was  made  after  Hot8i>ur'B  death.  On  February  28^  1405, 
"  Henricus,  comes  Northumbriae,  fecit  l^iam  et  confoederationem  et  amidtiam 
cum  Owino  Glendore,  et  Edmundo  de  Mortaomari,  filio  quondam  Edmundi 
comitis  Marchiae  [the  third  Earllin  certis  articulis  contmentibns  formam  quae 
sequitur  et  tenorem."— C^itm.  Giles  (Hen.  IV,  39).  In  the  following  pages 
of  C9irofk  Oilei  (40,  41)  the  tripartite  division  of  England  and  Wales  is  set 
forth. 

'  This  propheejT  is  in  MSS.  Bodl.  1787  (printed  in  ArchaeoL,  xx.  258).  The 
"  talpa  ore  Dei  maledicta  "  was  to  suffer  for  her  past  misdeeds ;  and  **  terra  rever- 
tetur  ad  asinum  [Richard  II.],  vel  aprum,  vel  draconem,  vel  leonem."  Hotspur 
was  angered  by  hearing  firom  Glendower 

''  .  .  .  of  ^  MMtoarp  and  the  Ant, 

Of  the  dreamer  MerUn  and  his  prophecies,  .  •  • 

And  of  a  Drcigon  .  .  . 

A  couching  Idon,  &c." 
HaUe  says  (28) :  "  a  certayne  writer  writeth  that  this  earle  of  Marche,  the 
Lorde  Percy  and  Owen  Qlendor  wer  vnwysely  made  belene  by  a  Welsh  Pro- 

Shecier,  that  king  Henry  was  the  Moldwan)e,  ...  by  the  deuiacion  and  not 
euinacion  of  that  mawmet  Meriyn,*^  A  clause  in  tiie  indenture  between 
Northumberland,  Mortimer  and  Glendower  mns  thus :  "  Item,  si  disponente 
Deo,  appamit  praefatis  dominis  ex  processu  temporie^  quod  ipd  sint  eaedem 
personae,  de  quibus  propheta  loquitur,  inter  quos  regimen  Bntanniae  majoris 
divididebeatet  partiri,rtunc  ipsi  laborabunt,  et  quilibet  ipsorum  laborabit  jnxta 
posse,  quod  id  ad  effectum  efficaciter  perducatur.'— G^ron.  OiUs  (Hen.  IV,,  40). 
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The  Prince's  reference  to  the  slanders  of  certain  "  pickthanks/'  who 
accused  him  of  a  more  serious  transgression  than  that  of  keeping  loose 
company,  seems  to  anticipate  a  misunderstanding  which  arose  between 
the  father  and  son  towards  the  end  of  Henry  lY.'s  reign.     In  1412, 

the 


Th«prine€ 
ofWaU* 
acnuedto 
hii  father. 


IcknSUno. 


Th4»Ui- 

pieious 
geUnuieof 
thtking 
towirdhu 


Tht  prince 
ffoethtothe 
court  vith  a 
great  traine. 


[Hol,  iiL  639/i/i.]  lord  Henrie,  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  sonne 
to  king  Henrie,  got  knowledge  that  certeine  of  his  fathers  seruants 
were  busie  to  giue  informations  against  him,  whereby  discord 
might  arise  betwixt  him  and  his  father:  for  they  put  into  the 
kings  head,  not  onelie  what  euill  rule  (according  to  the  course  of 
youth)  the  prince  kept  to  the  offense  of  manie,  but  also  what 
great  resort  of  people  came  to  his  house  ;  so  that  the  court  was 
nothing  furnished  with  such  a  traine  as  dailie  followed  the  prince. 
These  tales  brought  no  small  suspicion  into  the  kings  head,  least 
his  Sonne  would  presume  to  vsurpe  the  crowne,  he  being  yet  aliue ; 
through  which  suspicious  gelousie,  it  was  perceiued  that  he 
fauoured  not  his  sonne,  as  in  times  past  he  had  doone. 

The  Prince  (sore  offended  with  such  persons  as,  by  slanderous 
reports,  sought  not  onelie  to  spot  his  good  name  abrode  in  the 
realme,  but  to  sowe  discord  also  betwixt  him  and  his  father)  wrote 
his  letters  into  euerie  part  of  the  realme,  to  reprooue  all  such 
slanderous  deuises  of  those  that  sought  his  discredit  And  to 
cleare  himselfe  the  better,  (that  the  world  might  ynderstand  what 
wrong  he  had  to  be  slandered  in  such  wise,)  about  the  feast  of 
Peter  and  Paule,  to  wit,  the  nine  and  twentith  daie  of  June,  he 
came  to  the  court  with  such  a  number  of  noble  men  and  other  his 
freends  that  wished  him  well,  as  the  like  traine  had  beene  sildome 
seene  repairing  to  the  court  at  any  one  time  in  those  daies. 

At  Westminster  Prince  Henry  made  his  peace  with  the  King,  by 
whom  ''he  was  dismissed  with  great  loue  and  signes  of  fatherlie 
affection."  .  I  give  the  passage  following  these  words,  because  it 
contains  the  epithet  "  pickthanks,"  ^^lich  occurs  in  the  lines  quoted 
above ;  and  also  elucidates  the  Prince's  avowal  that  "  some  things  " 
were  "  true,"  wherein  his  youth  had  "  faulty  wandred." 


[••nck- 

thai 


[Sol.  iii.  539/2/28.]    Thus  were  ilie  father  and  the  sonne 
reconciled,  betwixt  whom  the  said  pidctharUcs  had  sowne  diuision, 


hanka" 
towed 
diTision 

^een^the  ingomuch  that  the  sonne,  vpon  a  vehement  conceit  of  vnkindnesse 
B^.]       sproong  in  the  father,  was  in  the  waie  to  be  worne  out  of  fauour. 
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Which  was  the  more  likelie  to  come  to  passe,  by  their  informations 
that  priuilie  charged  him  with  riot  ^  and  other  vnciuill  demeanor  grfnce 
Tnseemelie  for  a  princa     Indeed  he  was  yonthfiillie  giuen,  growne  ^ha^ionr.] 
to  audacitie,  and  had  chosen  him  companions  agreeable  to  his  age ;  <^Aii^i  ^ 

pnxlijt. 

with  whome  he  spent  the  time  in  such  recreations,^  exercises,  and  [^^^ 
delights  as  he  fansied.    But  yet  (it  should  seeme  by  the  report  of  di^i^n-fn 
some  writers)  that  his  behauiour  was  not  offensiue  or  at  least  ^^^'^ 
tending  to  the  damage  of  anie  bodie ;  sith  he  had  a  care  to  auoid 
dooing  of  wrong,  and  to  tedder  his  affections  within  the  tract  of 
yertue ;  whereby  he  opened  vnto  himselfe  a  redie  passage  of  good 
liking  among  the  prudent  sort^  and  was  beloued  of  such  as  could 
disceme  his  disposition,  wliich  was  in  no  degree  so  excessiue,  as 
that  he  deserued  in  such  vehement  manor  to  be  suspected. 

Continuing  to  rebuke  his  son,  the  King  says  (11.  32,  33) : 

Thy  place  in  counsell  thou  hast  rudely  lost, 
Which  by  thy  yonger  brother  is  supplide. 

Holinshed  briefly  mentions  the  well-known   story*  that   Prince 
Henry  once  struck  Chief -Justice  Qascoign ;  and  adds  : 

[Hoi  iii.  543/2/17.]    The  king  after  expelled  him  out  of  his  |^°** 
priuie  councell,  banisht  him  the  court,  and  made  the  duke  of  fhJ  c!)rac?/ 
Clarence  (his  yoonger  brother)  president  of  councell  in  his  steed.      fh^^' 


Heniy. 


^  I  find  notbing  to  warrant  this  charge,  but  it  is  said  that  Eastcheap — the 
Sbaksperian  Prince  Hal's  old  haunt — was  once  disturbed  by  a  riot  in  connexion 
■with  which  Prince  John — Falstaflfs  "yong  sober  blouded  boy"  (2  Hen,  IF., 
IV.  iii  94) — is  mentioned.  Under  1410,  Stow  writes  (550) :  "  Vpon  the  eeuen 
of  Saint  John  Baptist  [June  23],  Thomas  and  lohn,  the  kings  sonnes,  being  in 
East-cheap  at  London,  at  supper,  after  midnight,  a  great  debate  hapned  betweene 
their  meu,  and  men  of  the  court,  lasting  an  houre,  till  the  Maior  and  Sheriffes 
with  other  Citizens  ceased  the  same."  The  riot  is  thus  chronicled  by  Qrea, 
(106) :  "And  the  same  tyme  [1410]  was  the  hurlynge  in  Estechepe  by  the  lorde 
Thomas  and  the  lorde  John,  the  kyngys  sone,  &c.'' 

*  One  of  these  "  recreations'*  is  thus  described  by  Stow  (557) :  *  He  [Prince 
Henry]  lined  somewhat  insolently,  insomuch  tha^  whilest  his  father  lined, 
being  accompanied  with  some  of  his  yong  Lords  and  gentlemen,  he  would 
waite  in  disguised  aray  for  his  owne  receiners,  and  distresse  them  of  their 
money ;  and  sometimes  at  such  enterprises  both  he  and  his  company  were 
surely  beaten  :  and  when  his  reeeiuers  made  to  him  their  complaints  how  they 
were  robbed  in  their  comming  vnto  him,  hte  uxndd  giue  them  discharge  of  $0 
much  money  as  Hiey  had  lost;  and,  besides  thaty  tfiey  should  not  d^nirt  from 
him  without  great  rewards  for  their  trouble  and  vexation  ;  especially  they  should 
be  rewarded  that  best  had  resisted  him  and  his  company,  and  of  whom  he  had 
receiued  the  greatest  and  most  strokes.'  With  the  words  italicized  cp.  what 
Prince  Henry  says  in  regard  to  the  booty  taken  from  the  trayellers  on  Qadshill : 
"The  money  shall  bee  paid  backe  againe  with  aduantage  "  (1  Hen.  IK.,  Ilr 
iv.  599).  »  See  p.  161,  below. 
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Shakspere  has  used  a  dramatist's  freedom  in  making  Henry  lY. 
speak  of  Hotspur  as  '<  being  no  more  in  debt  to  yeares''  than  the 
Prince  (1.  103).  Whether  Shakspere  was  ignorant  of,  or  chose  to 
disregard,  the  chronological  aspect  of  this  matter,  I  know  not,  but 
from  a  comparison  of  two  passages  in  his  authority  {ffol.  ii.  ff.  S,  249/ 
2/7,  &c.,  and  iii.  5II/2/9,  &c.)  he  could  have  learnt  that  in  1388  Harry 
Percy  was  old  enough  to  command  the  English  forces  at  Otterburne, 
while  in  1399  Harry  Monmouth  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  Indeed 
it  is  probable  that  Hotspur  was  older  than  the  King.  Henry  lY.  was 
bom  on  April  3,  1367  (Compotus  Hugonia  de  WaterUm,  cited  in  Notes 
i;  Queries f  4th  S.  xi.  162)  ;  and  Walsingham  tells  us  (i.  388)  that,  on 
November  26,  1378,  Hotspur  displayed  his  pennon  for  the  first  time 
(''prime  .  .  .  suum  vezillum  displicuit")  at  the  siege  of  Berwick 
Castle. 

When  the  Prince  has  succeeded  in  gaining  his  father's  confidence, 
and  has  been  promised  a  command  in  the  royal  army.  Sir  Walter 
Blunt  enters  and  announces  that  news  of  the  rebels'  gathering  at 
Shrewsbury  has  been  sent  by  "  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  "  (1.  164). 
In  the  following  excerpt  C^rge  of  Dunbar,  Earl  of  the  March  of 
Scotland,^  is  called  "  the  Scot,  the  earle  of  March " ;  an  appellation 
which  might  have  led  Shakspere  to  believe  that  the  Scottish  Earls  of 
March  were  akin  to  the  English  Mortimers,  Earls  of  March. 

[Hoi,  iil  622/2/39.]  King  Henrie,  aduertised  of  the  proceedings 

of  the  Persies,  foorthwith  gathered  about  him  such  power  as  he 

might  make,  and,  being  eamestlie  called  vpon  by  the  Scot,  the 

earle  of  March,  to  make  hast  and  giue  battell  to  his  enimies,  before 

their  power  by  delaicng  of  time  should  still  too  much  increase,  he 

Tfu  iing»      passed  forward  with  such  speed,  that  he  was  in  sight  of  his  enimies, 

£iimci.      lieng  in  campe  neere  to  Shrewesburie,  before  they  were  in  doubt  of 

anie  such  thing ;  for  the  Persies  thought  that  be  would  haue  staied 

at  Burton  vpon  Trent,  till  his  councell  had  come  thither  to  him  to 

giue  their  aduise  what  he  were  best  to  doo.   But  herein  the  enimie 

was  deceiued  of  his  expectation,  sith  the  king  had  great  regard  of 

expedition  and  making  speed  for  the  safetie  of  his  owne  person ; 

wherevnto  the  earle  of  March  incited  him,  considering  that  in 

delaie  is  danger,  &;  losse  in  lingering. 

Act  IV.  sc.  i. — A  messenger  brings  Hotspur  news  that  Northum- 
berland "  is  grieuous  sicke  "  (1.  16),  and  delivers  a  letter  containing  the 
Earl's  excuses  for  not  coming  himself  or  sending  the  expected  rein- 
forcements. After  speaking  of  the  efforts  made  by  Hotspur  and 
Worcester  to  increase  their  strength  (p.  137  above),  Holinshed  says : 

1  He  is  called  <'  Qeorge  de  Danbarre,  Erie  of  the  Marche  of  Scotland,"  in 
the  indenture  (dated  July  25,  1400)  by  which  he  engages  to  transfer  his  allegi- 
ance from  Rob^  III.  to  Henry  IV. — Rymer,  viii.  163. 
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[Hot.  iii  622/1/39.]    The  earle  of  Northumberland  himselfe  was  [North- 

mnberland 

not  with  them,  but,  being  sicke,  had  promised  vpon  his  amende-  g"Jf^ 
ment  to  repaire  ynto  them  (as  some  write)  with  all  conuenient  SStepS^iSj 

speed.  Worcerter.l 

Act  rV.  sc.  ii. — ^If,  in  Shakspere's  day,  there  were  some  captains 
who  "misused  the  kinges  presse  damnablie  "  (1.  13),  contemporaries  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff  had  also  enriched  themselves  by  a  like  practice.  In 
1387,  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel, — to  whom  the  command  of  an  English 
fleet  had  been  given, — 

[Hoi.  iil  454/1/53.]  ynderstanding  that  the  duke  of  Qlocester, 
and  manie  other  noblemen  would  see  the  muster  of  his  men,  vsed 
all  diligence,  and  spared  for  no  costs,  to  haue  the  most  choisest 
and  pikedst  fellowes  that  might  be  gotten  ;  not  following  the  euill 
example  of  others  in  times  past,  which  receiued  tag  and  rag  to  fill 
yp  their  numbers,  whom  they  hired  for  small  wages,  and  reserued  a  gnax 
the  residue  to  their  pursses.  efcoiw  0/ 

Act  lY.  sc.  iii. — Shakspere  assigned  to  Sir  Thomas  Blunt  the 
mission  ^.  41-51)  which,  as  my  next  excerpt  shows,  was  entrusted  to 
the  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury  and  a  clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

[ffol  iii.  523/1/35.]  The  next  daie  in  the  morning  earlie, 
being  the  euen  of  Marie  Magdalene  [July  21,  1403],  they  set  their 
battels  in  order  on  both  sides,  and  now,  whilest  the  warriors  looked 
when  the  token  of  battell  should  be  giuen,  the  abbat  of  Shrewes- 
burie,  and  one  of  the  clearks  of  the  priuie  seale,  were  sent  from  nuHng 
the  king  vnto  the  Persies,  to  oflTer  them  pardon,  if  they  would  JJT^JJij^ 
come  to  any  reasonable  agreement.  By  their  persuasions,  the 
lord  Henrie  Persie  began  to  giue  eare  vnto  the  kings  offers,  &  so 
sent  with  them  his  vncle  the  earle  of  Worcester,  to  declare  ynto 
the  king  the  causes  of  those  troubles,  and  to  require  some  effectuall 
reformation  in  the  same. 

Act  V.  sc.  L — Holinshed's  epitome  of  the  Percies'  charges  is  inter- 
woven with  the  speeches  of  Hotspur  (IV.  iii.  60-62 ;  90-96)  and 
"Worcester  (V.  i.  41-58).  I  have  transposed  the  order  of  the  passages 
in  Holinshed  concerning  the  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury's  mission,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  Percies'  articles  to  Henry.  "  The  next  daie  " — when, 
as  appears  from  the  preceding  excerpt,  the  Abbot  offered  Henry's  terms 
to  the  rebels — ^was  the  day  after  that  on  which  Hotspur's  esquires  were 
sent  to  the  royal  camp  with  these  articles. 

[Hoi,  iii.  623/1/8.]    Now  when  the  two  armies  were  incamped, 
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ThePtniu    the  one  against  the  other,  the  earle  of  Worcester  and  the  lord 

unt  their  ^ 

v^JkSlJ^      Pereie  with  their  complices  sent  the  articles  (whereof  I  spake 

before),  by  Thomas  Caiton,  and  Roger  ^  Saluain,  esquiers,  to  king 

Kuiff  ffenru  Henric,  vndcr  their  hands  and  scales :  which  articles  in  effect 

charged  with  '  ' 

periwie.  charged  him  with  manifest  periurie,  in  that  (contrarie  to  his  oth 
receined  ypon  the  euangelists  at  Doncaster,  when  be  first  entred 
the  realme  after  his  exile)  he  had  taken  vpon  him  the  crowne  and 
roiall  dignitie,  imprisoned  king  Richard,  caused  him  to  resigne  his 
title,  and  finallie  to  be  murthered.  Diuerse  other  matters  they 
laid  to  his  charge,  as  leuieng  of  taxes  and  tallages,  contrarie  to  bis 
promise,  infringing  of  lawes'&  customes  of  the  realme,  and  suffering 
the  earle  of  March  to  remaine  in  prison,  without  trauelling  to  haue 

ProcHTorgik   him  deliuered.*   All  which  things  they,  as  procurers  &  protectors  of 

protcctor$  of 

^e^mcn-  the  common-wcalth,  tooke  vpon  them  to  prooue  against  him,  as 
they  protested  vnto  the  whole  world. 

King  Henrie,  after  he  had  read  their  articles,  with  the  defiance 
Thetinfft  which  they  annexed  to  the  same,  answered  the  esquiers,  that  he 
mesienfferi     was  rcadic  with  dint  of  sword  and  fierce  battell  to  prooue  their 

that  brought  ^ 

the  articles.  quarrcU  false,  and  nothing  else  than  a  forged  matter  ;  not  doubting, 
but  that  God  would  aid  and  assist  him  in  his  righteous  cause, 
against  the  disloiall  and  false  forswome  traitors. 

Act  V.  sc.  ii — On  the  day  of  battle  (July  21),  Hotspur,  after 
hearing  Henry's  proposals,  sent  back  their  bearer,  the  Abbot  of 
Shrewsbury,  accompanied  by  Worcester,  to  the  King  (see  p.  143  above). 
Holinshed  left  Worcester's  treachery  unexplained,  but  Shakspere  has 
supplied  a  motive  for  it  (11.  4-23). 

[Hoi.  iiL  523/1/48.]    It  was  reported  for  a  truth,  that  now 

»  Boger]  Thomas  Hoi. 

"  All  these  charges  are  made  in  Hotspur's  or  Worcester's  speech.  (They 
are  contained  in  the  Percies'  "  quarell,"  cited  at  p.  134,  n.  4,  above.)  Hotspur 
says  that  Henry  **taskt  the  whole  state"  (IV.  iii.  92),  and  reformed  "certame 
edicts  "  and  "  streight  decrees  "  (IV.  iii.  79) ;  words  which  embody  the  accasa- 
tions  of  having  levied  **  taxes  and  tallages,''  and  infringed  '*  lawes  and  customes 
of  the  realme. '  Worcester's  complaint  that  they  were  in  danger  of  their  lives 
from  Henry's  jealousy  (V.  i.  59-64) — cp.  what  Hotspur  says  (IV.  iii  98) — 
occurs  in  some  letters  which,  besides  the  articles,  were  sent  abroad  by  the 
Percies,  wherein  they  affirmed  that  "  where  through  the  slanderous  reports  of 
their  enimies,  the  king  had  taken  a  greeuous  displeasure  with  them,  they 
durst  not  appeare  personallie  in  the  kings  presence,  vntill  the  prelats  and 
barons  of  the  realme  had  obteined  of  the  king  licence  for  them  to  come  and 

!>urge  themselues before  him, by  lawfull  triall  of  theirpeeres,  whose  iudgement 
as  mey  pretended)  ihej  would  in  no  wise  refuse." — Mol.  iii.  522/1/52. 
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when  the  king  had  condescended  ynto  all  that  was  resonable  at 
his  hands  to  be  required,  and  seemed  to  humble  himselfe  more 
than  was  meet  for  his  estate,  the  earle  of  Worcester  (ypon  his  rke  taru  <tf 

WorcaUrt 

retume  to  his  nephue)  made  relation  cleane  contrarie  to  that  the  ^^  ^ 

king  had  said,  in  such  sort  that  he  set  his  nephues  hart  more  in  J^^n^^  the 

displeasure  towards  the  king,  than  euer  it  was  before ;  driuing  him  "'*^*  '*^*^* 
by  that  meanes  to  fight  whether  he  would  or  not 

The  armies  are  on  the  point  of  joining  battle  when  Hotspur  thus 
encourages  his  followers  (Y.  ii  82-89) : 

O  Qentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short  I 

To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long, 

If  life  did  ride  vpon  a  dials  point,  84 

Still  ending  at  the  arriual  of  an  houre. 

And  if  we  Uue,  we  line  to  tread  on  kings, 

If  die,  braue  death,  when  princes  die  with  vs  I 

Now,  for  our  consciences,  the  armes  are  faire,  88 

When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  iust. 

The  ensuing  excerpt  contains  a  speech  attributed  to  Hotspur,  which 
has  less  martial  ardour  than  is  displayed  in  these  lines. 
Henry's  rapid  advance  obliged  the  rebels  to  desist 

[Hoi  iiL  622/2/60.]  from  assaultmg  the  towne  of  Shrewesburie,  troutud 
which  enterprise  they  were  readie  at  that  instant  to  haue  taken  in  J^^/***^** 
hand;  and  foorthwith  the  lord  Persie  (as  a  capteine  of  high  Thetard 
courage)  b^an  to  exhort  the  capteines  and  souldiers  to  prepare  ''^^^^  ^ 
themselues  to  battell,  sith  the  matter  was  growen  to  that  pointy  ^^  '**^ 
that  by  no  meanes  it  could  be  auoided,  ''  so  that "  (said  he)  *'  this 
''  dale  shall  either  bring  ys  all  to  aduancement  &  honor,  or  else,  if 
''it  shall  chance  tb  to  be  ouercome,  shall  deliuer  ys  from  the  kings 
''  spitefuU  malice  and  cruell  disdaine :  for  plaieng  the  men  (as  we 
''ought  to  doo),  better  it  is  to  die  in  battell  for  the  common- 
"  wealths  cause,  than  through  cowardlike  feare  to  prolong  life, 
"which  after  shall  be  taken  from  vs,  by  sentence  of  the  enimie." 

Act  V.  sc.  ii.  11.  97-101 ;  sc.  iii.  IL  1-29 ;  sc.  iv.  11.  l-86.--Hotspur, 
deceived  by  Worcester's  false  report  of  Henry's  words,  resolves  to 
fight: 

[ffol,  iiL  523/1/57.]  then  suddenlie  blew  the  trumpets,  the 
kings  part  crieng,  "S.  George !  vpon  them  I "  the  aduersaries  cried, 
"  Eaperance  !  Persie  !  "  and  so  the  two  armies  furiouslie  ioined  The 
archers  on  both  sides  shot  for  the  best  game,  laieng  on  such  load 
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with  arrowee,  that  manie  died,  aad  were  driuen  downe  that  neyer 
rose  againe. 

B0U.  The  Scots  (as  some  write),  which  had  the  fore  ward  on  the 

Persies  side,  intending  to  be  reuenged  of  their  old  displeasures 
doone  to  them  by  the  English  nation,  set  so  fiercelie  on  the  kings 
fore  ward,  led  by  the  earle  of  Stafford,  that  they  made  the  same 
draw  backe,  and  had  almost  broken  their  aduersaries  arraie.    The 

The  wdth-    Welshmen  also,  which  befcHre  had  laine  Inrking  in  the  woods, 

wen  come  to 

f^  mounteines,  and  marishes,  hearmg  of  this  battell  toward,  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  Persies,  and  refreshed  the  wearied  people  with  new 
succours.  The  king  perceiuing  that  his  men  were  thus  put  to 
distresse,  what  with  the  violent  impression  of  the  Scots,  and  the 
tempestuous  stormes  of  arrowes,  that  his  aduersaries  discharged 
freely  against  him  and  his  people, — it  was  no  need  to  will  him  to 
stirre :  for  suddenlie,  with  his  fresh  battell,  he  approched  and 
relieued  his  men;  so  that  the  battell  began  more  fierce  than 

(Valour  of     bcforc.    Hcrc  the  lord  Henrie  Persie,  and  the  earle  Dowglas,  a 

Hotspur  and  '  ° 

DoogUs.]  right  stout  and  bardie  capteine,  not  regarding  the  shot  of  the  kings 
battell,  nor  the  close  order  of  the  ranks,  pressing  forward  togither, 
bent  their  whole  forces  towards  the  kings  person ;  comming  vpon 
jfy^^  him  with  speares  and  swords  so  fiercelie,  that  the  earle  of  March, 
^[^^ni  the  Scot,  perceiuing  their  purpose,  withdrew  the  king  from  that 
tbefleid^  side  of  the  field  (as  some  write)  for  his  great  benefit  and  safegard 
strand  (as  it  appeared) ;  for  they  gaue  such  a  violent  onset  vpon  them  that 
fooSht].  Btood  about  the  kings  standard,  that,  slaieng  his  standard-bearer 
(Sir  Walter  ^  Walter  Blunt,  and  ouerthrowing  the  standard,  they  made 
ulT^SLri  of  slaughter  of  all  those  that  stood  about  it ;  as  the  earle  of  Stafford, 
BiAiiL]         that  dale  made  by  the  king  constable  of  the  reakne,  and  diuerse 

other. 
Hau,  The  prince  that  daie  holpe  his  father  like  a  lustie  yoong  gentle- 

^^JJ^[2S^  man ;  for  although  he  was  hurt  in  the  face  with  an  arrow,  so  that 
^^not  diuerse  noble  men,  that  were  about  him,  would  haue  conueied  him 
thoogh        foorth  of  the  field,  yet  he  would  not  suffer  them  so  to  doo,  least 

he  waa 

womided.]  \^  departure  from  amongst  his  men  might  happilie  haue  striken 
some  feare  into  their  harts :  and  so,  without  regard  of  his  hurt,  he 
continued  with  his  men,  &  neuer  ceassed  either  to  fight  where  the 
battell  was  most  hot,  or  to  incourage  his  men  where  it  seemed 
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most  need.     This  battell  lasted  three  long  houres,  with  indilBferent  a  »ore  batuii 

fortune  on  both  parts,  till  at  length,  the  king,   crieng,  "saint  mainuined. 

**  Geoi^e  I  yietorie ! "  brake  the  arraie  of  his  enimies  ;  and  aduen- 

tured  so  farre,  that  (as  some  write)  the  earle  Dowglas  strake  him  S?i^^^ 

downe^  &  at  that  instant  slue  sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  three  other,  ^^^. 

apparelled  in  the  kings  sute  and  clothing,  saieng :  "  I  maruell  to  SSnt  wd 

"  see  so  many  kings  thus  suddenlie  arise  one  in  the  necke  of  an  ^^w^^ 

"  other."    The  king,  in  deed,  was  raised,  &  did  that  daie  manie  a  coat] 

noble  feat  of  armes,  for,  as  it  is  written,  he  slue  that  daie  with  his  ^ia!S^o/ 

owne  hands  six  and  thirtie  persons  of  his  enimies.     The  other  on        ^' 

his  part,  incouraged  by  his  dooings,  fought  yaliantlie,  and  slue  ihe  Theuyrd 

lord  Persie,  called  sir  Henrie  Hotspurre.^  buSX 

Act  V.  sc.  V. — ^Touching  the  numbers  slain  (11.  6-10),  and  the  fates 
of  Worcester  and  Yemen  Q.  14),  Holinshed  says : 

[HoL   iii   623/2/52.]      There  was  also    taken    the  earle  of  rheearu^f 
Worcester,  the  procurer  and  setter  foorth  of  all  this  mischeefo,  sir  <«*«»• 
Richard  Vernon,  and  .  .  .  diuerse  other.     There  were  slaine  vpon  ^Jj^  ^^ 
the  kings  part,  beside  the  earle  of  Stafford,  ...  sir  Hugh  Shorlie,  *^*^«i»»^ 
sir  lohn  Clifton,  ...  sir  Robert^  Qausell,  sir  ^Walter  Blunt,*.  .  . 
There  died  in  all  ypon  the  kings  side  sixteene  hundred,  and  foure 
thousand  were  greeuouslie  wounded.     On  the  contrarie  side  were 
slaine,  besides  the  lord  Persie,  the  most  part  of  the  knights  and 
esquiers  of  the  countie  of  Chester,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  ^^j^^^^ 
besides  yeomen  and  footmen :  in  all  there  died  of  those  that  fought  ^^  "*** 
on  the  Persies  side,  about  fine  thousand.     This  battell  was  fought  ^^''' 
on  Marie  Magdalene  euen,  being  saturdaie.     Upon  the  mondaie 
folowing,  the  earle  of  Worcester,  .  .  .  and  sir  Richard  Yernon  .  .  .  The^aruqf 
were  condemned  and  beheaded,    [p.  624]   The  carles  head  was  at^ov,a^ 
sent  to  London,  there  to  be  set  on  the  bridge. 

Douglas  is  then  released,  '' ransomlesse  and  free"  (11.  27-31). 
Holinshed  thus  ends  his  account  of  the  battle: 

*  "Inter  quoe  [the  slain]  Henricus  Percy  corruit  intercmptus,  dubium 
cnjm  mana,  suis,  ignorantibus  ejus  casum,  patantibns,  l]^iiin  regem  eaptasse 
vel  occidi^se.  Quamobrem  se  cobortantes,  clamabant  ingementes,  *  Henry 
Percy  Kinge.'  Quorum  damores  rex  intelli^ens,  ne  vana  spe  deducti  certarent 
ulterius,  .  .  .  damavit  et  ipse  voce  qua  valuit,  *  Mortuus  est  Henricus  Percy.' " 
—0^.,  243.  «  Roh&ri\  Nicholas  Hoi. 

»  *•  Sherly,  Stafford,  Blunt "  (V.  iv.  41).  "  Sir  Nicbolas  Gawsey  .  .  , 
Clifton"  (V.  iv.  45,  46). 
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[Hol.  iil  523/2/46.]  To  conclude,  the  kings  enimies  were 
The  earu  Yanquished,  and  put  to  flight ;  in  which  flight,  tiie  earle  of  Dowglas, 
taken  for  hsst,  falling  from  the  crag  of  an  hie  mounteine,  brake  one  of 

his  cullions,  and  was  taken,  and  for  his  valiantnesse,  of  tike  king 

frankelie  and  freelie  deliuered. 


vn.   THE  SECOND  PART  OF  KING  HENRY  IV. 

The  Second  part  of  Henvrie  thefowrth  is  separated  from  the  preceding 
play  by  a  historic  interval  of  nearly  two  years,  which  elapsed  between 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (July  21,  1403)  and  Archbishop  Scrope's 
rebellion  (May — June,  1405).  Dramatic  action  pauses  while  Morton  is 
speeding  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  with  the  news  of  Hotspur's 
defeat  and  death.  The  historic  period  dramatized  in  the  two  Parts  of 
Hewry  IV.  closes  with  Henry  V.'s  coronation  on  April  9,  1413. 

Act  I.  sc.  L — ^For  the  brief  space  of  time  filled  by  Morton's  warning 
— ^that  a  "speedy  power"  (1.  133)  has  been  sent  against  Northum- 
berland— historic  and  dramatic  dates  coincide.  Though  Sir  Robert 
Waterton — not  Prince  John — was  Westmoreland's  colleague,  we  may 
fairly  identify  the  "  power  "  spoken  of  by  Morton  with  the  "  armie  " 
which,  as  the  ensuing  passage  shows,  was  ^got  on  foot'  to  meet 
Northumberland. 

\]3loI.  iil  524/1/3.]    The  earle  of  Northumberland  was  now 

marching  forward  with  great  power,  which  he  had  got  thither, 

either  to  aid  his  sonne  and  brother  (as  was  thought)  or  at  the 

least  towards  the  king,  to  procure  a  peace;   but  the  earle  of 

Tkttmu^f   Westmorland,  and  sir  Robert  Waterton,  knight,  had  got  an  armie 

ZSnArSnik  on  foot,  and  meant  to  meet  him.     The  earle  of  Northumberland, 

ttS^the    taking  neither  of  them  to  be  his  freend,  turned  suddenlie  backe, 

Aor<A«fiid«r-  aud  withdrow  himselfe  into  Warkewoorth  castelL 

Northumberland's  submission,  however,  averted  a  battle,  and  peace 
was  restored  until  he  gave  countenance  to  Archbishop  Scrope's  revolt 
in  1405. 

Act  I.  sc.  iii. — Archbishop  Scrope  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
discuss  their  chances  of  success,  and  resolve  to  move  at  once,  without 
waiting  for  Northumberland.  Nothing  in  this  scene  admits  of  histori- 
cal comment  except  BLasting's  report  (11.  70-73)  that  the  King's 

.  .  .  diuisions,  as  the  times  do  brawle, 
Are  in  three  heads  :  one  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  peif  orce  a  third 
Must  take  vp  vs  ;  .  .  . 
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The  third  power  is  commanded  by  Prince  John  ^  and  Westmoreland, 
the  King  and  Prince  Henry  will  encounter  the  Welsh,  but "  no  certaine 
notice  "  has  been  obtained  of  the  leader  who  will  oppose  the  French 
(11.  82-85). 

Shakspere  seems  to  have  antedated  some  assistance  rendered  by  the 
French  to  Glendower  in  the  summer  of  1405,  after  Archbishop  Scrope's 
revolt  had  been  suppressed.     About  this  time  ^ 

[HoL  iiL  531/1/8.]    the  French  king  had  appointed  one  of  the  boil 
marshals  of  France,  called  Montmerancie,  and  the  master  of  his  mtlUS^^ 
crosbowes,  with  twelue  thousand  men,  to  saile  into  Wales  to  aid  o^n, 
Owen  Glendouer.    They  tooke  shipping  at  Brest,  and,  hauing  the 
wind  prosperous,  landed  at  Milford  hauen,  with  an  hundred  and 
fourtie  ships,  as  Thomas  WaUingliam  saith  ;  though  Enguerant  de 
McmstreUet  maketh  mention  but  of  an  hundred  and  twentie. 

Failing  to  capture  Haverfordwest, 

[Hoi  iii.  531/1/37.]     they  departed  towards  the  towne  of  giSS^owt 
Denbigh,  where  they  foimd  Owen  Glendouer  abiding  for  their  ''^"^^^^ 
comming,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  Welshmen.    Here  were  the 
Frenchmen  ioifiillie  receiued  of  the  Welsh  rebels,  and  so,  when  all  Thenxmiu 

<y  WorecUer 

things  were  prepared,  they  passed  by  Glamorganshire  towards  ^^''^ 
Worcester,  and  there  burnt  the  suburbes :  but,  hearing  of  the  kings  JJg^Jj!^ 
approch,  they  suddenlie  returned  towards  Wales.  H^J^J^^ 

Act  n.  sc.  iii. — ^Moved  by  the  prayers  of  his  wife  and  daughter-in- 
law  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  determines  to  seek  refuge  for  a  while 
in  Scotland,  though  he  would  fain  ''go  to  meete  the  Archbishop" 
(1.  65).  But  the  historical  fact  is  that  Scrope  was  executed  before 
Henry  marched  against  Northumberland,  who, 

[Eol  iii  530/2/35.]  hearing  that  his  counBell  was  bewraied, 
and  his  confederate  brought  to  confusion,  through  too  much  hast 
of  the  archbishop  of  Yorke,  with  three  hundred  horsse  got  him  to 
Berwike.     The  king  comming  forward  quickelie,  wan  the  castell  of 

>  Wrongly  styled  "  Duke  of  Lancaster"  (1.  82)  by  Shakspere.  This  title 
was  home  by  Henry  Prince  of  Wales. — Eat  Pari.,  iii.  428/i. 

'  In  a  writ  addressed  to  the  Sheriff  of  Hereford^  and  dated  firom  Pomfret 
Castle,  '*  vii  die  August!"  [1405],  Henry  says  that  the  arrival  of  the  French  at 
Milfora  Haven  "ad  nostrum  jvnnoviter  pervenit  intellectum." — Eymery  viii. 
405.  The  French  embarked  about  the  end  of  July,  1405.  When  the  wind 
favoured  them,  they  set  sail,  and  landed  at  Milford  Haven. — St.  DemfSy  iii 
328.  According  to  Chron,  Narmande  (370),  they  sailed  on  July  22,  1405,  and 
remained  in  WaLes  until  November  1  next  following. 
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Warkewoorth.  Wherevpon  the  earle  of  Northumberland,  not 
thinking  himselfe  in  snertie  at  Berwike,  fled  with  the  lord  Berdolfe 
into  Scotland,  where  they  were  receined  of  Dauid  lord  Fleming.^ 

Act  IIL  8C.  i. — A  note  of  time  occurs  at  1.  60,  which,  if  we  could 
ignore  historic  and  dramatic  contradictions,  would  enable  us  to  say 
that  the  Third  Act  opens  in  1407.  Henry  calls  to  mind  how  "eight 
yeares  since," — that  is,  in  1399, — Northumberland  had  been  his 
trustiest  friend.  Yet  this  memory  presents  itself  in  the  historical  year 
1406,  before  the  end  of  Archbishop  Scrope's  rebellion  was  known.  We 
need  not,  however,  concern  ourselves  about  years,  for  but  a  few  drama- 
tic days  have  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.^  Chronology 
being  thus  travestied,  the  news  that "  Glendour  is  dead  "  (1.  103)  is  not 
liable  to  question  because  he  survived  Henry ;  nor  is  anything  gained 
if  we  accept  the  erroneous  date  '  given  in  the  following  excerpt : 

[Hoi.  iu.  636/i/i.]  The  Welsh  rebell  Owen  Qlendouer  made 
an  end  of  his  wretched  life  in  this  tenth  yeare  [1408-9]  of  king 
Henrie  his  reigne ;  being  driuen  now  in  his  latter  time  (as  we  find 
recorded)  to  such  miserie,  that,  in  manner  despairing  of  all  comfort^ 
he  fled  into  desert  places  and  solitarie  canes ;  where,  being  destitute 
of  all  releefe  and  succour,  dreading  to  shew  his  face  to  anie 
creature,  and  finallie  lacking  meat  to  susteine  nature,  for  meere 
hunger  and  lacke  of  food,  [he]  miserablie  pined  awaie  and  died. 

Act  lY.  sec.  i.-iL — From  the  oisuing  passages  were  derived  the 
scenes  in  which  the  suppression  of  Archbishop  Scrope's  revolt  is 
dramatized.  Before  the  rebellion  broke  out  "  the  king  was  minded  to 
haue  gone  into  Wales  against  the  Welsh  rebels,  that,  vnder  their 
cheefteine  Owen  Glendouer,  ceassed  not  to  doo  much  mischeefe  still 
against  the  Engh'sh  subiects"  (Hoi  iii.  529/ 1/5 1). 


^  Northumberland  sealed  a  letter  written  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed  on  June 
11,  1405. — Bot  Farl.f  iii.  605/ 1.  Before  his  flight  he  delivered  Berwick  to  the 
Scots. — OtLy  257.  In  the  same  month  of  June,  ere  Henry  reached  Berwick, 
the  Scots  burnt  the  town  and  retreated. — Hot  Powl.,  iii.  605/2.    Oit,  257. 

«  T'A.,  285. 

'  Pennant  says,  without  citing  any  authority,  that  Glendower  died  on 
September  20,  1415.— Toiir  in  Wales,  1778,  p.  368.  But  in  the  following  year 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  was  licensed  to  receive  Glendower's  submission.  On 
February  24, 1416,  powers  were  granted  by  Henry  V.  "  ad  Communicandum 
&  Tractandum  cum  Meredith  ap  Owyn,  Filio  Owyni  de  Glendourdy,  de  & 
super  oertis  Materiis,  praefato  Gilberto  per  Nos  injunctis  &  dedaratis,  Et  tkm 
ad  praedictum  Owinum,  qa^  alios  Rel^Ues  nostros  Wallenses,  ad  Obedientiam 
&  Gratias  nostras,  si  se  ad  eas  petendom  optajerlnt,  nomine  nostro  Admitten- 
dum  &  Recipiendum,"  .  .  .  Bymerj  iz.  330,  331.  Mr.  Gairdner  wrote  to  me : 
"  But  his  [Glendower's^  obit  was  no  doubt  observed  in  some  churches  in  Wales, 
by  which  the  day  of  his  death  would  have  been  long  preserved,  while  the  year, 
I  take  it,  was  a  mere  false  inference  on  Pennant's  part," 
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[Hol.  iiL  529/1/56.]    But  at  the  same  time,  to  his  further  dis-  ^  new  con- 

tpiracie 

qoietrng,  there  was  a  conspiracie  put  in  practise  against  him  at  ^^'5^ 
home  bj  the  earle  of  Northumberland,  who  had  conspired  with  ^i^n^. 
Richard  Scroope,  archbishop  of  Yorke,  Thomas  Mowbraie,  earle  !Sj1^ 
marshal!,  sonne  to  Thomas  duke  of  Korfoike,  (who  tor  the  quarrell 
betwixt  him  and  king  Henrie  had  beene  banished,  as  ye  haue 
heard,)  the  lords  Hastings,  Fauconbridge,^  Berdolfe,  and  diuerse 
others.     It  was  appointed  that  thej  should  meet  altogither  with 
tiieir  whole  power,  vpon  Yorkeswold,  at  a  daie  assigned,  and  that 
the  earle  of  Northumberland  should  be  cheefteine ;  promising  to  [Nortimm- 
bring  with  him  a  great  number  of  Scots.     The  archbishop,  accom-  KSulS*** 
panied  with  the  earle  marshall,  deuised  certeine  articles  of  such  ^mberof 
matters,  as  it  was  supposed  that  not  onelie  the  commonaltie  of  the  ^^ 
Realme,  but  also  the  nobilitie  found  themselues  greened  with:  articles 
which  articles  they  shewed  first  ynto  such  of  their  adherents  as  forth°Sie 

"  grieTance* 

were  neere  about  them,  &  after  sent  them  abroad  to  their  freends  ^]Stfcy„Mi 
further  off;  assuring  them  that,  for  redresse  of  such  oppressions,  <«>°^<«^J 
they  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  their  bodies,^  if  need 
were. 

The  archbishop,  not  meaning  to  staie  after  he  saw  himselfe  The  arch- 
accompanied  with  a  great  number  of  men,  that  came  flocking  to  ^^^^^ 
Yorke  to  take  his  part  in  this  quarrell,  foorthwith  discouered  his  ^w^"****^ 
enterprise ;  causing  the  articles  aforesaid  to  be  set  vp  in  the  publike 
streets  of  the  citie  of  Yorke,  and  ypon  the  gates  of  the  monasteries, 
that  ech  man  might  ynderstand  the  cause  that  mooned  him  to  rise 
in  armes  against  the  king:  the  reforming  whereof  did  not  yet 
apperteine  ynto  him.'     Herevpon,  knights,  esquiers,  gentlemen, 
yeomen,  and  other  of  the  commons,  as  well  of  the  citie  townes 
and  countries  about,  being  allured  either  for  desire  of  change,  or 

1  In  Eot  Pari,,  ill  604/i,  John  <*  Fauconberge,''  Ralph  Hastingfl,  and  John 
«  Colvyle  de  Dale,"  are  styled  "Chivalers." 

*  With  "they  wotdd  shed  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  their  bodies,"  cp. 
Mowbray's  threat  (IV.  ii.  43,  44)  that,  if  the  articles  were  rejected, 

"...  we  ready  are  to  trie  oar  fortnnesi 
To  the  last  man." 

*  Westmoreland,  addressing  the  Archbishop,  denies  the  "neede  of  any  such 
redresse  "  as  Scrope  speaks  of,  and  adds  (IV.  i.  98) :  "  Or  if  there  were,  U  not 
heUmgs  to  pou," 
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else  for  desire  to  see  a  reformation  in  such  things  as  were 

mentioned  in  the  articles,  assembled  togither  in  great  numbers ; 

The  arch-      aud  the  archbishop,  comming  foorth  amongst  them  clad  in  armor/ 

<^''"*<^-         incouraged,  exhorted,  and  (by  all  meanes  he  could)  pricked  them 

foorth  to  take  the  enterprise  in  hand,  and  manfullie  to  continue  in 

their  begun  purpose;  promising  forgiuenesse  of  sinnes  to  all  them, 

whose  hap  it  was  to  die  in  the  quarrell :  and  thus  not  onelie  all 

the  citizens  of  Yorke,  but  all  other  in  the  countries  about,  that 

w«re  able  to  beare  weapon,  came  to  the  archbishop,  and  the  earle 

ThtathM-    marshalL     In  deed,  the  respect  that  men  had  to  the  archbishop 

nteiihadof    causod  them  to  like  the  better  of  the  cause,  since  the  grauitie  of 

^^^<^       his  age,  his  integritie  of  life,  and  incomparable  learning,  with  the 

reuerend  aspect  of  his  amiable  personage,  mooued  all  men  to  haue 

him  in  no  small  estimation. 

The  king,  aduertised  of  these  matters,  meaning  to  preuent 
them,  left  his  iournie  into  Wales,  and  marched  with  all  speed 
Thtearut^   towards  the  north  part&     Also  Rafe  Neuill,  earle  of  Westmorland, 
la^!^  the  that  was  not  farre  off,  togither  with  the  lord  lohn  of  Lancaster  the 
Lameatter      kiugs  souue,  bciug  informed  of  this  rebellious  attempt,  assembled 
*^^J^     togither  such  power  as  they  might  make,  and,  togither  with  those 
J^^       which  were  appointed  to  attend  on  the  said  lord  lohn  to  defend 
^ue»,        the  borders  against  the  Scots,  (as  the  lord  Henrie  Fitzhugh,  the 
lord  Rafe  Eeuers,  the  lord  Robert  Umfreuill,  &  others,)  made  for- 
ward against  the  rebels ;  and,  comming  into  a  plaine  within  the 
Theforutitf  forTost  of  Galtrec,^  caused  their  standards  to  be  pitched  downe  in 
like  sort  as  the  archbishop  had  pitched  his,  ouer  against  them, 
being  farre  stronger  in  number  of  people  than  the  other ;  for  (as 
some  write)  there  were  of  the  rebels  at  the  least  twentie  thousand 
men. 

When  the  earle  of  Westmorland  perceiued  the  force  of  the 
aduersaries.  and  that  they  laie  still  and  attempted  not  to  come 


*  Prince  John  reproves  the  Archbishop  for  appearing  "here,  an  yron  man*^ 
(IV.  ii.  8).  With  the  Prince's  complimentary  words  (11.  16-22),  cp.  what  is 
said  of  Scrope  in  the  last  passage  of  tnis  paragraph,  "  In  deed,  the  respect,*'  &c. 

*  The  two  armies  met  on  May  29,  1405,  at  "  Shupton  [Shipton]  sur  le  More, 
bien  pres  la  Citee  d'Evifrwyk.''— i^ot  Pari.,  iii  605/i.  Galtres  Forest  formerly 
reached  from  York  to  Aldborough.— Bart/ioJomew,  #.v. 
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forward  vpon  him,  he  subtillie  denised  how  to  quaile  their  purpose ;  Thembm 

and  foorthwith  dispatched  messengers  vnto  the  archbishop  to  ^^^. 

Tnderstand  the  cause  as  it  were  of  that  great  assemblie,  and  for  ^"^ 
what  cause  (contrarie  to  the  kings  peace)  they  came  so  in  a[r]mour. 
The  archbishop  answered,  that  he  tooke  nothing  in  hand  against 

the  kings  peace,^  but  that  whatsoeuer  he  did,  tended  rather  to  ^  «^* 

oi$hopi  pro- 

aduance  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  common-wealth,  than  other-  J^^^**' 
wise;  and  where  he  and  his  companie  were  in  armes,  it  was  for  **"**"»*«• 
feare  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  could  haue  no  free  accesse,  by  reason 
of  such  a  multitude  of  flatterers  as  were  about  him ;  and  therefore 
he  mainteined  that  his  purpose  to  be  good  &  profitable,  as  well  for 
the  king  himselfe,  as  for  the  realme,  if  men  were  willing  to  vnder- 
stand  a  truth :  &  herewith  he  shewed  foorth  a  scroll,  in  which  the  ^rope  tent 
articles  were  written  wherof  before  ye  haue  heard.  land  ascrou 

"^  containiDg 

The  messengers,  returning  to  the  earle  of  Westmorland,  shewed  *»«»  "tides.) 
him  what  they  had  heard  &  brought  from  the  archbishop.     When 
he  had  read  the  articles,  [p,  530]  he  shewed  in  word  and  countenance 
outwardly  that  he  liked  *  of  the  archbishops  holie  and  vertuous  {^J*™^ 
intent  and  purpose ;  promising  that  he  and  his  would  prosecute  the  ^^^^ 
same  in  assisting  the  archbishop,  who,  reioising  hereat,  gaue  credit 
to  the  earle,  and  persuaded  the  earle  marshall  (against  his  will  as 
it  were)  to  go  with  him  to  a  place  appointed  for  them  to  commune  [Howbmy 

,  ,  waa  per* 

togither.    Here,  when  they  were  met  with  like  number  on  either  S^J***^ 
part,  the  articles  were  read  oner,  and,  without  anie  more  adoo,  ^SjJJJ? 
the  earle  of  Westmorland  and  those  that  were  with  him  agreed  ^•^^ 
to  doo  their  best,  to  see  that  a  reformation  might  be  had,  according 
to  the  same. 

The  earle  of  Westmorland,  Ysing  more  policie  than  the  rest :  ^,J^^ 
"Well"  (said  he)  "then  our  trauell  is  come  to  the  wished  end;  J^U^ 
"and  where  our  people  haue  beene  long  in  armour,  let  them  depart 
"home  to  their  woonted  trades  and  occupations:  in  the  meane  ^^^^2;^^ 
"time  let  vs  drinke  togither  ^m  signe  of  agreement,  that  the  people  ^g^"^**'*^ 

•  The  Archbishop  says  to  Prince  John  (IV.  ii.  31) :  "  I  am  not  here  against 
your  fathers  peace,*^ 

•  Prince  John  says  of  the  articles  (IV.  ii.  64) :  "  I  like  them  all,  and  do 
allow  them  well.'' 

•  Cp.  Prince  John's  words  (IV.  ii  63) :  "  Lets  driixke  together  friendly,  and 
embrace." 
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togetiMrfai  '^on  both  sides  male  see  it,  and  know  that  it  is  trae,  that  we  be 
twoanuies.]  « light  at  a  poinf  They  had  no  sooner  shaken  hands  togither, 
pffeuHrhfle  bttt  that  a  knight  was  sent  streight  waies  from  the  archbishop,  to 
t^^O^  1^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^®  people  that  there  was  peace  concluded ;  com- 
^^  manding  ech  man  to  laie  aside  his  armes,  and  to  resort  home  to 
^S^J!S    tiieir  hooses.    The  people,  beholding  such  tokens  of  peace,  as 

shaking  of  hands,  and  drinking  togither  of  the  lords  in  loning 

manner,  they  being  alreadie  wearied  wii^  the  vnaccustomed  trauell 
lovingly  ^^  warre,  brake  yp  their  field  and  returned  homewards ;  but,  in  the 
t^i^nt  meane  time,  whilest  the  people  of  the  archbishops  side  withdrew 
uS^fy^  awaie,  the  number  of  the  contrarie  part  increased,  according  to 

order  giuen  by  the  earle  of  Westmorland ;  and  yet  the  archbishop 
Thenrek'  pcrceiued  not  that  he  was  deceiued,  yntill  the  earle  of  Westmer- 
Tcrk$and     land  arrestod  both  him  and  the  earle  marshalL  with  diuerse  other. 

Thus  saith  Walsingham. 

I  quote  another  account  which  Holinshed  gives,  because  two  details 
were  taken  from  it  by  Shakspere ;  namely,  that  the  conference  of  the 
royal  officers  with  Scrope  and  Mowbray  was  held — as  Westmoreland 
proposes — "  iust  distance  tweene  our  a/rmiea  "  (IV.  L  226) ;  and  that 
the  rebels  submitted  to  Prince  John. 

jsioH.  \Hol.  iiL  530/1/38.]    But  others  write  somwhat  otherwise  of 

i;t^t  te     this  matter ;  afiirming  that  the  earle  of  Westmorland,  in  deed,  and 

oonf^oe     the  lord  Rafe  Eeuers,  procured  the  archbishop  and  the  earle 

b^nreenthe  marshall,  to  como  to  a  communication  with  them,  ypon  a  ground 

2J5*jjj^    vast  in  the  midwaie  betwixt  both  the  armies;  where  the  earle  of 

so^aad    Westmorland  in  talke  declared  to  them  how  perilous  an  enterprise 

^the  ^  they  had  taken  in  hand,  so  to  raise  the  people,  and  to  mooue 

brtntoS^  warre  against  the  kmg;  aduising  them  therefore  to  submit  them- 

j^^i         seines  without  further  delaie  ynto  the  kings  mercie,  and  his  sonne 

the  lord  lohn,  who  was  present  there  in  the  field  with  banners 

spred,  redie  to  trie  the  matter  by  dint  of  sword,  if  they  refused 

this  counsell :  and  therefore  he  willed  them  to  remember  them- 

selues  well ;  &,  if  they  would  not  yeeld  and  craue  Uie  kings  pardon, 

he  bad  them  doo  their  best  to  defend  themselues. 

Herevpon  as  well  the  archbishop  as  the  earle  marshall  sub- 
mitted themselues  vnto  the  king,  and  to  his  sonne  the  lord  lohn 
that  was  there  present,  and  returned  not  to  their  armie.     Where- 
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Tpon  their  troops  scaled  and  fled  their  waies ;  but,  being  pursued,  gjj^^ 
manie  were  taken,  manie  slaine,  and  manie  spoiled  of  that  that  g^Jf^nd 
they  had  about  them,  &  so  permitted  to  go  their  waies.     Howso-  SS^^ 
euer  the  matter  was  handled,  true  it  is  that  the  archbishop,  and  thraT] 
the  earle  marshall  were  brought  to  Pomfret  to  the  king,  who  in 
this  meane  while  was  aduanced  thither  with  his  power ;  and  from 
thence  he  went  to  Yorke,  whither  the  prisoners  were  also  brought,  ^J^^' 
and  there  beheaded  the  morrow  after  Whitsundaie  [June  8,  1405]  ^^i^. 
in  a  place  without  the  citie :  that  is  to  ynderstand,  the  archbishop  i!^%u  to 
himselfe,  the  earle  marshall,  sir  John  Lampleie,  and  sir  WilUam^  Abr.  fl  <mt 
Plumptoa     f  Unto  all  which  persons,  though  indemnitie  were  ^<=^- 
promised,  yet  was  the  same  to  none  of  them  at  anie  hand  performed.  ^^ 

Act  rV.  so.  iii. — ^The  surrender  of  Sir  John  Colevile  of  the  Dale  *  to 
FfJstafP  is  a  comic  incident  which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  mere  record  of  Colevile's  execution  at  Durham,  when  Henry  was 
marching  against  Northumberland. 

[Eol,  iii.  530/2/31.]    At  his  [Henry's]  oomming  to  Durham,  the  Tfuurdt 
lord  Hastings,  the  lord  Fauconbridge,  sir  John  Colleuill  of  the  ^J^^i^'j" 
Dale,  and  sir  John  Qriffith,  being  conuicted  of  the  conspiracie,  SSStiii. 
were  there  beheaded. 

Whether  the  historic  time  of  this  scene  be  1405^  or  1412  is 
doubtful,  for,  shortly  before  leaving  the  stage^  Prince  John  says  (1.  83)  : 

I  heare  the  King  my  father  is  sore  sick. 

1  WUHam']  Robert  B.oi. 

'  It  appears  that  in  the  month  of  May, — ^but  before  the  Archbishop  and 
Earl  Maruial  were  arrested, — the  rebels  under  Sir  John  Fauconberg,  Sir  Italph 
Hastings,  and  Sir  John  Colvyle  de  Dale,  were  embattled  near  Topcliff,  until 
("  tan  que  ")  Prince  John  and  Westmoreland  "  eux  fesoit  voider  le  champ,  & 
eux  myst  a  fuyte  &  sur  lour  fuier  feurent  pris.**  On  May  29  the  troops  of 
Prince  John  and  Westmoreland  were  ranged  in  order  of  1>attle  upon  Shipton 
on  the  Moor,  confronting  the  forces  of  Scrope  and  Mowbray,  "  armes  &  arraies 
a  faire  de  guerre,  ...  &  en  tiel  arraie  les  ditz  Richard  [Scrope]  &  Thomas 

B[owbray1  &  autres  lour  complices  feuront  pris  mesme  le  jour  sur  le  dit 
ore."— ifc*.  Farhy  iii.  604/2  ;  6O6/1. 

•  HaUe  (35)  makes  contemptuous  mention  of  a  story  that  "  at  the  howre  of 
the  ezecudon  of  "  Archbishop  Scrope,  "  the  kyng  at  the  same  tvme  syttyng  at 
dyner  .  .  .  was  incontinently  striken  with  a  leprey,"  and  (45)  denies  that  the 
'*  sore  sodayn  disease"  which  caused  Henry's  deatn  was  a  '*  Lepry  stryken  by 
the  handes  of  Qod  as  folysh  Friers  before  dedared  "  (see  p.  160  below).  Accord- 
ing to  EuJLog.  (408)  the  king,  immediately  after  Scrope's  execution  (June  8, 
1405),  *' quasi  leprosus  apparere  cepit"  Another  account  is  that,  in  1408, 
Henry,  after  his  return  from  York,  where  he  had  been  occupied  with  punish- 
ing Northumberland's  accomplices,  "decidit  in  languorem  et  extasim  con- 
sequenter,  ita  ut  mortuus  pataretur  apud  Mortlake.''— Oti.,  263. 
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Under  the  latter  date  Holinshed  first  makes  mention  of  the  sickness 
which  eventually  proved  fatal  to  Henry. 

[ffol.  iii  540/2/72.]    He  [Henry]  held  his  Christmas  this  year© 

^^^1^^    at  Eltham,  being  sore  vexed  with  sicknesse,  so  that  it  was  thought 

•***''**^       sometime,  [p.  541]  that  he  had  beene  dead:  notwithstanding  it 

pleased  Qod  that  he  somwhat  recouered  his  strength  againe,  and 

80  passed  that  Christmasse  with  as  much  ioy  as  he  might 

Act  rV.  sc.  iv.— Henry  died  on  March  20,  1413  {Wals,,  ii.  289), 
about  which  time  we  might  suppose  this  scene  to  open,  if  dramatic 
chronology  were  reconcilable  with  historic  dates.  Soon  after  entering 
the  King  says  to  Clarence  (11.  20-26) : 

How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  brother  t        20 

He  loues  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thomas ; 

Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  ejection 

Then  all  thy  brothers :  cherrish  it,  my  boy ; 

And  noble  offices  thou  maist  effect  24 

Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead, 

Between  his  greatnesse  and  thy  other  brethren. 

It  is  just  possible  that  a  hint  for  these  lines  was  taken  from  part 
of  a  long  speech  addressed  by  Henry  IV.  to  his  eldest  son  {Stow,  554- 
556),  in  which  the  King — who  was  then  on  his  deathbed — expressed  a 
fear  lest  Clarence's  ambition  and  the  Prince's  haughtiness  might  cause 
strife  between  the  two  brothers. 

The  King  advises  Clarence  to  refrain  from  chiding  Prince  Henry 
for  faults. 

Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselues  with  working. 

Perhaps  the  source  of  this  metaphor  was  the  following  account  of  a 
stranded  whale : 

[JETol  iil  1259/2/32.]  The  ninth  of  lulie  [1674.  1573  accord- 
ing to  Harrison's  Ch/ronologie  (Shakspere's  England,  ed.  F.  J. 
Fumivall,  App.  L  Ivl)],  at  six  of  the  clocke  at  uight,  in  the  He 
jwudllSlSJ*  ^^  Thanet  besid[e]s  Ramesgate,  in  the  parish  of  saint  Peter  vnder 
SZSlf'''^  the  cliffe,  a  monstrous  fish  or  whale  of  the  sea  did  shoot  himselfe 
hUH^^^  on  shore ;  where,  for  want  of  water,  beating  himselfe  on  the  sands,  he 
vJfin!^*  died  about  six  of  the  clocke  on  the  next  morning,  before  which 
notinku     time  he  roared,  and  was  heard  more  than  a  mile  on  the  land. 

As  Westmoreland  announces  Prince  John's  success  (11.  83-87),  time 
recedes  until  1405  is  again  the  historic  date,  but,  when  Harcourt  brings 
tidings  that  Northumberland  and  Bfiu^dolph,  "tctV*  a  great  power  of 
English  and  of  Scots,*^  have  been  overthrown  by  the  Sheriff  of  York- 
shire (U.  97-99),  we  are  transported  to  the  historical  year  1408. 
Northumberland's  defeat  is  thus  described  : 
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[Eol  iiL  634/1/20.]    The  earle  of  Northumberland,  and  the       i^ 
lord  Bardolfe,  after  they  had  beene  in  Wales,  in  France,  and 
Flanders,  to  purchase  aid  against  king  Henrie,  were  returned 
backe  into  Scotland,  and  had  remained  there  now  for  the  space  of 
a  whole  jeare :  and,  as  their  euill  fortune  would,  whilest  the  king 
held  a  councell  of  the  nobilitie  at  London,  the  said  earle  of  North-  ^^^^of 
umberland  and  lord  Bardolfe,  in  a  dismall  houre,  wUh  a  great  ^i^t 
power  of  Scots,  returned  into  England ;  recouering  diuerse  of  the  earls  S^^^ 
castels  and  seigniories,  for  the  people  in  great  numbers  resorted 
Tnto  theuL    Heerevpon,  incouraged  with  hope  of  good  successe, 
they  entred    into  Yorkeshire,   &   there   began  to  destroie  the 
countrie.     At  their  comming  to  Threske,  they  published  a  pro- 
clamation, signifieng  that  they  were  come  in  comfort  of  the  English 
nation,  as  to  releeue  the  common-wealth ;  willing  all  such  as  loued 
the  libertie  of  their  countrie,  to  repaire  ynto  them,  with  their 
annor  on  their  backes,  and  in  defensible  wise  to  assist  them. 

The    king,  aduertised  hereof,   caused  a  great  armie  to   be 
assembled,  and  came  forward  with  the  same  towards  his  enimies ; 
but,  yer  the  king  came  to  Notingham,  sir  Thomas,  or  (as  other 
copies  haue)  Bafe  Rokesbie,  sluriffe  of  Torkeshire,  assembled  the  tju  iksritr* 
forces  of  the  countrie  to  resist  the  earle  and  his  power;  comming  J^^jj^^, 
to  Grimbaut  brigs,  beside  Enaresbourgh,  there  to  stop  them  the  S^rSS *^ 
passage ;  but  they,  returning  aside,  got  to  Weatherbie,  and  so  to  ^^^^^ 
Tadcaster,  and  finallie  came  forward  ynto  Bramham  more,  neere 
to  Haizelwood,  where  they  chose  their  ground  meet  to  fight  ypon. 
The  shiriffe  was  as  readie  to  giue  battell  as  the  earle  to  receiue  it,  HUhard 
and  so,  with  a  standard  of  S.  George  spred,  set  fiercelie  ypon  the  fi^i^- 
earle,  who,  ynder  a  standard  of  his  owne  armes,  incountred  his 
aduersaries  with  great  manhood.    There  was  a  sore  incounter  and 
cruell  conflict  betwixt  the  parties,  but  in  the  end  the  yictorie  fell  to 
the  shiriffe.     The  lord  Bardolfe  was  taken,  but  sore  wounded,  so  [Lom 
that  he  shortlie  after  died  of  the  hurts,    f  As  for  the  earle  of  take^.] 
Northumberland,  he  was  slaine  outright :  .  .  .    This  battell  was  ^S^%- 
fought  the  ninteenth  day  of  Februarie  [1408].  *   ***' 

Hardly  has  the  news  of  Northumberland's  defeat  been  uttered  ere 
the  King  swoons,  and  historic  time  is  again  as  it  was  when  the  scene 
opened. 
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While  the  King  is   unconscious,    Clarence  mentions  a  portent^ 
G.  125)  : 

The  riuer  hath  thrice  flowed,  7U>  ebbe  hetioeen, 
Holinshed  says : 

[SoL  ill  540/1/45.]  In  this  yeare  [1411X  and  ypon  the  twelfth 
^}^^  day  of  October,  were  three  flouds  in  the  Thames,  the  one  following 
^rJ^iotu  ^P^^  ^®  other,  &  no  ebbing  betweene:  which  thing  no  man  then 
^^^        lining  could  remember  the  like  to  be  seene. 

between.  

Act  rV.  BC.  V. — ^My  next  excerpt  is  the  well-known  story  which  is 
dramatized  in  the  '*  Grown  Scene." 

ffau,  [Sol.  iiL  641/1/22.]    During  this  his  [Henry  IV. 's]  last  sick- 

nesse,  he  caused  his  crowne  (as  some  write)  to  be  set  on  a  pillow 
[Ho^v.  at  his  beds  head ; '  and  suddenlie  his  pangs  so  sore  troubled  him, 
^^d^'^  that  he  laie  as  though  all  his  yitall  spirits  had  beene  from  him 
departed.  Such  as  were  about  him,  thinking  yerelie  that  he  had 
beene  departed,  couered  his  face  with  a  linnen  cloth. 
The  prince  Thc  priucc,  his  sonuc,  bciug  hereof  aduertised,  entered  into  the 

^^j^^^     chamber,  tooke  awaie  the  crowne,  and  departed.  The  father,  being 
•£JI^**"     suddenlie  reuiued  out  of  that  trance,  quicklie  perceiued  the  lacke 
of  his  crowne ;  and,  hauing  knowledge  that  the  prince  his  sonne 
ffeiiUamed  had  taken  it  awaie,  caused  him  to  come  b^ore  his  presence, 

iff  the  king. 

requirmg  of  him  what  he  meant  so  to  misuse  himselfe.  The 
HUantwer.    prmcc,  with  a  good  audacitie,  answered:  "Sir,  to  mine  and  all 

''mens  iudgements  you  seemed  dead  in  this  world  ;  wherefore  I,  as 

''your  next  heire  apparant,  tooke  that  as  mine  owne,  and  not  as 
Affittttu  "yours."  "Well,  faire  sonne"  (said the  king  with  a  great  sigh), 
^^^  "what  right  I  had  to  it,  God  knoweth."  "Well"  (said  the  prince), 
^^'^       ''if  you  die  king,  I  will  haue  the  garland,  and  trust  to  keepe  it 

"with  the  sword  against  all  mine  enimies,  as  you  haue  doone." 

1  Recorded  by  Fab.  (676)  under  the  18th  year  of  Henry  IV.  Clarence 
ipeaks  of  a  threefold  tide  which  occurred  "  a  little  time  before  **  Edward  III. 'a 
de&thy  and  Gloucester  is  alarmed  by  "  vnfather'd  heires,  and  lothly  births  of 
nature"  (IV.  iv.  121-128),  lately  observed.  I  find  no  records  of  these  latter 
portents.  There  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  wet  summer  of  1594— -cp.  Mids. 
ir.  D.,  II.  i.  82-114~in  Gloucester's  lemark  that  "the  seasons  change  their 
manners,"  &c.  (IL  123,  124). 

'  Mons.  (ii  435),  who  was^  I  suppose,  HaUe's  authority  lor  the  following 
story,  says  that,  **  comme  il  est  aecoutum^  de  faire  au  pays^"  the  crown  was 
placed  "sur  une  couche  assez  pr^s  de  lui''  [Henry]. 
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Then  said  the  king,  ''  I  commit  all  to  Qod,  and  remember  you  to 
"doo  well"  With  that  he  turned  himselfe  in  his  bed,  and  shortlie  nediathc/ 
after  departed  to  God  in  a  chamber  of  Uie  abbats  of  Westminster  /o***^ 
called  Jerusalem,  the  twentith  dale  of  March,  in  the  yeare  1413, 
and  in  the  yeare  of  his  age  46 :  i^hen  he  had  reigned  thirteene 
yeares,  fine  moneths,  and  od  dales,  in  great  perplexitie  and  little 
pleasure.  .  .  . 

The  King's  "very  latest  connsaile''  (1.  183)  to  Prince  Henry  is 
illustrated  by  two  passages  from  Holinshed.  Advising  engagement  in 
''  forraine  quarreUs "  as  an  expedient  for  occupying  the  "  giddie 
mindes  *'  of  unfaithful  subjects,  Henry  says  (11.  210-213)  that  he 

had  a  purpose  now 
To  leade  out  manie  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Lest  rest  and  lying  stil  might  make  them  looke  212 

Too  neare  vnto  my  state. 

Holinshed  thus  describes  the  warlike  preparations  which  were  made 
\  Fabyan  asserts^ — ^with  the  design  of  reconquering  Jerusalem  : 


[Hoi  iil  640/2/6O.]    In  this  fourteenth  and  last  yeare  of  king  ^awon. 
Henries  reigne,  a  councell  was  holden  in  the  white  friers  in  London ;  to  aom"!!^ 
at  the  which,  among  other  things,  order  was  taken  for  ships  and  W^^ 
gallies  to  be  builded  and  made  readie,  and  all  other  things  neces- 
sarie  to  be  prouided  for  a  Yoiage  which  he  meant  to  make  into  the 
holie  land,   there  to  recouer  the  citie  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
Infidels.  .  .  . 

[Sol.  iii  541/1/5.]    Hie  morrow  after  Candlemas  dale  began  a       uw 


parlement,  which  he  had  called  at  London,  but  he  departed  this  ^parummt. 
life  before  the  same  parlement  was  ended :  for  now  that  his  pro- 
uisions  were  readie,  and  that  he  was  furnished  with  sufficient 
treasure,  soldiers,  capteins,  yittels,  munitions,  tall  ships,  strong 
gallies,  and  all  things  necessarie  for  such  a  roiall  ioumie  as  he 

^  These  preparations  have  perhaps  heen  postdated,  and  their  object  (an 
expedition  against  France)  misunderstood.  On  April  18,  1412,  a  natent 
{BymeTf  viii.  730)  was  issued  to  press  sailors  "ad  Deserviendum  nobis  in 
qQodam  Viagio  supra  Mare  infra  Dreve  faciendo"  ;  and  on  July  12,  1412. 
Henry  acknowle<kres  the  loan  of  a  thousand  marks  from  the  Archhiidio{>  01 
Canterbury,  for  the  expenses  which  "Nos,  pro  commimi  Commodo,  circa 
Prosecutionem  &  Adeptionem  Jnns  nostri  (Deo  dante)  in  partibus  Aquitannise, 
ac  alibi,  in  partibus  Transmarinis,  infra  breve  facere  oportebit" — Rymer,  viii. 
760.  In  August,  1412,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  sent  with  a  strong  force 
C'manu  valida'O  to  the  assistance  of  the  Armagnac  faction. — TFoIf.,  li  288. 
On  August  10  he  landed  at  la  Hogue-Saint-Vast— C^ron.  Narmandtj  418. 
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life  in  Jeni- 
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pretended  to  take  into  the  holie  land,  be  was  eftsoones  taken  with 
a  sore  sicknesse,  which  was  not  a  leprosie,  striken  by  the  hand  of 
God  (saith  maister  Mall)  as  foolish  friers  imagined ;  but  a  Terie 
apoplexie,  of  the  which  he  languished  till  his  appointed  houre,  and 
had  none  other  greefe  nor  maladie. 

As  the  scene  ends  Henry  recognizes  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy 
that  he  '*  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem  "  (1.  238).  Holinshed  relates 
how  this  prediction  was  accomplished : 

[Hoi  iii.  541/1/63.]  We  find,  that  he  was  taken  with  his  last 
sickenesse,  while  he  was  making  his  praiers  at  saint  Edwards 
shrine,  there  as  it  were  to  take  his  leaue,  and  so  to  proceed  foorth 
on  his  ioumie :  he  was  so  suddenlie  and  greeuouslie  taken,  that 
such  as  were  about  him,  feared  lest  he  would  haue  died  presentlie ; 
wherfore  to  releeue  him  (if  it  were  possible)  they  bare  him  into  a 
chamber  that  was  next  at  hand,  belonging  to  the  abbat  of  West- 
minster, where  they  laid  him  on  a  pallet  before  the  fire,  and  vsed 
all  remedies  to  reuiue  him.  At  length,  he  recouered  his  speech, 
and,  ynderstanding  and  perceiuing  himselfe  in  a  strange  place 
which  he  knew  not,  he  willed  to  know  if  the  chamber  had  anie 
particular  name ;  wherevnto  answer  was  made,  that  it  was  called 
lerusalem.  Then  said  the  king :  "  Lauds  be  giuen  to  the  father  of 
''  heauen,  for  now  I  know  that  I  shall  die  heere  in  this  chamber ; 
''according  to  the  prophesie  of  me  declared,  that  I  should  depart 
"  this  life  in  lerusalem."  * 


*  Fah,  (676)  says  that,  by  a  council  held  at  White  Friars  on  November  20, 
1412,  it  was  "  concluded,  that  for  the  kynges  great  loamaye  that  he  entendyd 
to  take,  in  vysytynge  of  the  holy  Sepulcre  of  our  Lord,  certayne  Qaleys  of  warre 
shuld  be  made,  &  other  purueaunce  concemynge  the  same  loumay."  Fab, 
then  tells  the  story — which  I  quote  from  Hd, — of  Henry's  death  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  Henry  accom- 
plished a  pilgrimage  to  Jernsalem  before  he  ascended  the  throne.  On  November 
18, 1392,  the  Venetian  Senate  granted  the  request  of  "  Lord  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
Earl  of  Derby,  Hereford,  and  Northampton,  ...  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Aquitaine"  [John  of  Gaunt],  that  he  might  have  "the  hull  of  a  galley,  with 
all  necessary  tackle,  to  visit  the  holy  places.** — Ten,  State  PP.^  i  33/107.  On 
November  30,  1392,  the  Senate  decreed  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  public 
money  to  honour  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
**  the  intimate  friend  of  our  Signory,  on  this  his  coming  to  Venice,  bound  for 
the  Holy  Sepulchre."— Jbw?.,  33/io8.  And  on  March  31,  1393,  the  Grand 
Council  ordamed  that  one  hundred  golden  ducats  of  public  money  should  be 
expended  to  "  honour  the  Earl  of  Derby,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  on  this 
hie  return.''— JWd.,  34/iio. 
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Act  V.  80.  ii. — ^Tbe  new  King  hears  a  vindioatorj  ep^eoh  d  the 
Lord  Chief-Justice  (11.  73-101),  by  whom,  in  time  past,  he  had  been  com-: 
mitted  to  prison  for  a  gross  act  of  lawlessness.  I  have  mentioned  above 
(p.  141)  an  insult  offered  by  J'rinoe  Henry  to  the  Ohief-Ju^ice,  and  I 
here  quote  the  aocouiit  which  Holinshed  gives  of  this  matter.  After  his 
coronation  Henry  Y.  is  said  to  have  dismissed  his  unworthy  associates, 

[Sol.  iiL  543/2/10.]    iknd  in  their  places  he  chose  men  of  g^y 

granitic,  wit,  and  high  poUcie,  by  wliose  wise  coTinsell  he  might  ^^Jhf* 

at  all  times  rule  to  his  honour  and  dignitie ;  calling  to  mind  how  ^^^^h^. 

once,  tp  hie  offense  of  the  king  his  father,  he  had  with  his  fist  ropce,  w^ 

striken^  the  cheefe  instice  for  sending  one  of  his  miniops  (vpon  ^^^<^^ 

desert)  to  prison :  when  the  instice  stoutlie  commapded  himselfe  ^^^^ 

iJso  streict  tQ  ward,  &  he  (then  prince)  obeied. 

In  his  answer  to  the  Chief-Juigtioe  the  King  repei^ts  Henry  IV. '9 
words  (U.  108-113) : 

Happie  am  I  that  haue  a  man  so  bold, 
That  dares  do  iustioe  on  my  pvop^  sonne ; 
And  no  lesse  happie,  hauing  s\ich  a  sonne, 
That  would  deliuer  vp  his  greatnesse  so, 
Into  the  hands  c^  lustice  ! 

The  story  of  Prinoe  Henry's  rudeness  to  the  Chief-fFustiee  made  its 
earliest  known  appearance  in  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  GausmauTy  1531  ^ 
(ff.  122-123  verso).  Stow  copied  Elyot  (657,  558).  I  quote  The 
Oouemow  because  it  contains  the  remark  attributed  to  Henry  lY., 
whieh  Holinshed  omitted. 

1  Tb^  following  passage  in  Bedman  (11)  is  the  earliest  known  authority  for 
the  blow  given  by  Prince  Henry  to  the  Chief-Justice,  and  the  couseqaent 
saperseedoa  of  the  Priiu»  in  the  Council  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence :  ^  Senatu 
movebatur,  nee  in  coriam  aditus  ei  patebat ;  ^t  iUius  fama  bsesit  ad  metas, 
quod  smnmnm  judicem,  litibus  dirimendis  et  causarum  cognitionibus  pr»- 

C'tum^  manu  perenterel^  cum  is  unnm  in  cuslodiam  traoidiBset  ex  cnjus 
ili^ntGtte  voluptatem  mirifioam  Henricus  perciperet  Earn  dignitatem,  quam 
is  amisit,  Thomas  illius  frater,  Dux  Clarensis,  est  consecutus."  Mr.  Cole 
proves  that  Bedmaa's  Vita  Ben,  V,  was  "  composed  between  1536  .  .  .  and 
1644."— iWd.,  pp.  ix.,  X. 

*  Sir  K.  H.  Nicolas  pointed  out  (FlacUarvm  Ahhrwiatio,  pp.  S56,  267)  a 
likely  source  ior  this  fictum ;  and  in  an  exhaustive  paper  entitled  **  The  Story 
of  Prince  Henr^r  c^  Monmouth  and  Chief- Justice  Qaseoign,"  Mr.  F.  Solly-Flood 
has  given  details  from  which  it  appears  that^  on  account  qi  a  judgment 
delivered  towards  the  dose  of  Edw«a*d  I.'s  reign,  in  the  case  of  Ko«ir  d^ 
Htn^am  vemu  William  de  l^ws,  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  was 
leviled  in  op^  court  by  the  defendant.  The  record  (Bot.  coram  Bege,  m.  33, 
84  £d.  T.,  m.  76)  of  the  Court's  judgment  against  De  Brews  for  his  mis- 
behaviour contains  the  following  passage  :  '^Quse  quidem,  videlicet  canttmptus 
et  mobediiniia  {q».  the  word»^*' contempt  and  disobedience ''—attributecT  hy 
Elyot  to  the  ChuS^-Jnstice]  tarn  ministris  ipsius  Domini  Begis  c[uam  sibi  ipsi 
aut  curias  susd  faeta  valde  sunt  odiosa  et  hoc  nuper  ^pparuit  cum  idem  Dominus 
Bex  filinm  snum  primogenitum  et  cariflsirnqm  Edwardum  Principem  Walliss 
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[One  of 
Prince 
Henry's 
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the  king's 
Bench  for 
felony.] 

(ThePrinoe 
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bar  and 
demanded 
the  release 
ofhia 
servant] 

[The  Chief- 
Justtoe 
admonished 
the  Prince 
to  let  the 
Uw  take  its 
coarse,  or 
obtain  a 
pardon  fh>m 
tiieKing.] 

[The  Prince 
endeavonred 
to  talce  away 
his  servant, 


[and,  being 
commanded 
to  desist, 

[went  np  to 
the  Chief- 
Justice  in  a 
menacing 
manner.] 

[Bat  the 
Chief- 
Justice, 
without 
blenching, 
asserted  his 
authority 
as  the 
King's 
represent- 
ative, 


The  moste  renomed  pi-ince  kinge  Henry  the  fifte,  late  kynge  of 
Englande,  durynge  the  life  of  his  father  was  noted  to  be  fierce  IfoL 
122  verso]  and  of  wanton  courage:  it  hapned  that  one  of  his 
seroaTites,  whom  he  well  fauored,  for  felony  by  hym  committed 
was  arrayned  at  the  Eynges  benche,  wherof  he  being  aduertised, 
and  incensed  by  light  persones  aboute  hym,  in  furious  rage  came 
hastily  to  the  barre,  where  his  seruant  stode  as  a  prisoner,  and 
commaunded  hym  to  be  vngyued  and  sette  at  libertie ;  where  at 
all  men  were  abasshed,  reserued  the  chiefe  iustice,  who  humbly 
exhorted  the  prince  to  be  contented  that  his  seruaunt  mought  be 
ordred  accordyng  to  the  auncient  lawes  of  this  realme,  or,  if  he 
wolde  haue  hym  saued  from  the  rigour  of  the  lawes,  that  he  shuld 
optaine,  if  he  moughte,  of  the  kynge  his  father  his  gracious 
pardon,  wherby  no  lawe  or  iustice  shulde  be  derogate.  With 
whiche  answere  the  prince  nothynge  appeased,  but  rather  more 
inflamed,  endeuored  hym  selfe  to  take  away  his  seruaunt  The 
iuge  (consideringe  the  perilous  example  and  incoTtuenience  that 
moughte  therby  ensue)  with  a  valiant  spirite  and  courage  com- 
maunded  the  prince,  ypon  his  alegeance,  to  leue  the  prisoner  and 
departe  his  way.  With  whiche  commandemcTit  the  prince  being 
set  all  in  a  fiiry,  all  chafed  &  in  a  terrible  manor,  came  yp  to  the 
place  of  [foL  123]  iugemoTit ;  (men  thinkyng  that  he  wolde  haue 
slayne  the  iuge  or  haue  done  to  hym  some  damage;)  but  the 
iuge,  sittyng  styll  without  mouynge,  declarynge  the  maiestie  of 
the  kynges  place  of  iugement,  and  with  an  assured  and  bolde 
countenance,  hadde  to  the  prince  these  word«s  folowyng : 

"Sir,  remembre  your  selfe :  I  kepe  here  the  place  of  the  king 

pro  eo  quod  quaedam  verba  groesa  et  acerba  caidam  ministro  suo  dixeiat  et 
Doepicio  suo  fere  per  dimidiom  annum  amovit  ncMC  ipsum  filiom  suum  in  con- 
spectQ  suo  venire  permisit  qnousqne  predicto  ministro  de  predicta  transffres- 
none  satisfecerat"— iSo%-l?tood,  106.  Here  we  have  evidence  of  verbal  abnae 
bestowed  on  a  royal  officer  by  the  first  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  punishment 
resembles  that  which,  according  to  Redman,  Prince  Henry  suffered  for  striking 
the  Chief-Justice.  (Cp.  "  nee  in  curiam  aditus  ei  patebat,"  p.  161,  note  1, 
above.)  Mr.  Solly-Flood  informs  us  that  the  Rotuli  coram  Rege  and  the  Con- 
trolment  rolls  embrace  every  commitment  by  the  King's  Bench  either  ad 
respondenckim  or  inpenam.  He  carefullv  examined  all  the  entries  made 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  on  these  rolls, — which  are  perfect  throughout 
this  reign, — and  found  no  record  of  Prince  Henry's  commitment  for  any 
offence,  or  of  the  commitment  of  any  one  during  Henry  IV.*s  reicn  for  the 
offences  attributed  to  the  Prince  by  Elyot  and  Redman.--iSy{y-JP7oo6^  102. 
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^'your  Boueraigne  lorde  and  father,^  to  whom  je  owe  double 
''obedience;  wherfore  eftsones  in  his  name  I  charge  you  desiste 
"  of  your  wilfulnes  and  ynlaufull  entreprise,  &  from  heTwforth  gyue 
''ffood  example  to  i^ose  whiche  hereafter  shall  be  your  propre  v^a.^^ 
''subiects.    And  nowe  for  your  contempt  and  disobedience  go  you  ^n*^?^^^ 
"  to  the  prisone  of  the  kynges  benche,  where  vnto  I  committe  you ;  ^^^^ 
"and  remayne  ye  there  prisoner  yntill  the  pleasure  of  the  kyng 
"  your  father  be  further  knowew." 

With  whiche  wordes  beinge  abasshed,  and  abo  wondrynge  at  ^JJ?*^ 
the  memailous  grauitie  of  that  worshipful  lustice,  the  noble  prince,  "l^^^ 
layinge  his  waipon  aparte,  doinge  reuere^^ce,  departed,  and  wente  ISdSlumi, 
to  the   kynges  benche  as  he  was  co;7tmaunded.      Wherat  his  whole 

^^^  matter 

seruant^  disdainyng,  came  and  shewed  to  the  kynge  all  the  hole  ^'<>"»*^ 
affaure.    Whereat  he  a  whiles  studienge,  after,  as  a  man  all  ]^,^^ 
rauisshed  with  [fol  123  verso]  gladnesse,  holdyng  his  eien  and  ^* 
handes  vp  towarde  heuen,  abrayded,  sayinge  with  a  loude  voice :      b??aj2dge 

''0  mercifiill  god,  how  moche  am  I,  aboue  all  other  men,  m^stend 
"bounde  to  your  infinite  goodnesl   specially  for  that  ye  haue  iS!^j^'a 
"  gpien  me  a  iuge  who  feareth  nat  to  ministre  iustice,  and  also  ^ei^ 
"  a  Sonne  who  can  suffi*e  semblably  and  obey  iustice  I " 

Before  leaving  the  stage  Henry  says  (1.  134 ;  141, 142)  : 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament :  .  •  . 

Our  coronation  done,  we  wil  accite 

(As  I  before  remembred)  all  our  state. 
Holinshed  briefly  notices  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  Y. 
[Hoi.  iiL  643/2/44]     Immediatiie  after  Easter  he  called  a  ^'^ 
parlement,  in  which  diuerse  good  statutes,  and  wholesome  ordin- 

^  I  then  did  vee  the  person  of  vour  father ; 

The  ima^  of  his  power  lay  uien  in  me :  .  .  « 

Your  Highnesee  pleased  to  foiget  m^  place, 

The  maiestie  ana  power  of  law  and  iustice, 

The  image  of  the  King  whom  I  presented, 

And  strooke  me  in  my  very  seate  of  indgement ;  .  .  .  80 
The  writer  of  The  Famovs  Victories  of  Henry  Hhe  fifths  1698,  made  the  Judge — 
to  whom  Prince  Henry  had  given  "a  Doxe  on  the  eare"— say  (sc.  iv.  IL  99-102, 
p.  14) :  *'  in  striking  me  in  this  place,  you  greatly  abuse  me,  and  not  me  onely, 
out  also  your  father  :  whose  liuely  person  here  in  this  place  I  doo  represent'' 
This  assertion  has — accidentally,  no  doubt — ^the  same  scope  as  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  regard  to  William  de  Brews's  contempt: 
"  £t  quia  sicut  honor  et  reverentia  qui  ministris  ipsius  Domini  Begis  ratione 
officii  sui  [fiunt]  ipei  Begi  attribuuntur,  sic  dedecus  et  contemptus  ministris  snis 
facta  eidem  Begi  attribuuntur."— /SoSy-JToocJ,  106, 
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ances,  for  the  preseruation  and  aduancement  of  the  common- 
wealth were  denised  and  established. 

Act  V.  BC.  V. — ^Falstaff  interrupts  the  royal  procession  on  its  return 
after  Henry's  coronation,  and  is  sent  by  the  King  into  banishment 
with  Henry's  other  '*  misleaders  '* ;  all  of  whom  have  been  forbidden  to 
come  withm  *'  ten  mile  "  of  *  our  person ' ;  though  they  are  to  receive 
pensions  now  for  "  competence  of  life,"  and  "  aduancement  *'  in  future, 
if  they  reform  themselves  (11.  67-74).  Holinshed  thus  records  Henry's 
coronation  and  altered  behaviour : 

[HoL  iii.  543/1/54.]  He  was  crowned  the  ninth  of  Aprill, 
being  Passion  sundaie,  which  was  a  sore,  rug^e,  and  tempestuous 
day,  with  wind,  snow,  and  sleet;  that  men  greatlie  maruelled 
thereat,  making  diuerse  interpretations  what  the  same  might 
signifie.  Bat  this  king  euen  at  first  appointing  with  himselfe,  to 
shew  that  in  his  person  priueelie  honors  should  change  pnblike 
manners,  he  determined  to  put  on  him  the  shape  of  a  new  man. 
For  whereas  aforetime  he  had  made  himselfe  a  companion  vnto 
misrulie  mates  of  dissolute  order  and  life,  he  now  banished  them 
all  from  his  presence  (but  not  vnrewarded,  or  else  vnpreferred); 
inhibiting  them  vpon  a  great  paine,  not  once  to  approch,  lodge,  or 
soioume  within  ten  mUe%  of  his  court  or  presence :  .  .  . 

The  following  sketch  of  Henry  lY.'s  character  and  circumstances 
may  have  afforded  Shakspere  some  hints. 

[Hoi.  iiL  541/2/20.]  This  king  was  of  a  meane  stature,  well 
proportioned,  and  formallie  compact ;  quicke  and  liuelie,  and  of  a 
stout  courage.  In  his  latter  dales  he  shewed  himselfe  so  gentle, 
that  he  gat  more  loue  amongst  the  nobles  imd  people  of  this 
realme,  than  he  had  purchased  malice  and  euill  will  in  the 
beginning. 

But  yet  to  speake  a  truth,  by  his  proceedings,  after  he  had 
atteined  to  the  crowne,  what  with  such  taxes,  tallages,  subsidies, 
and  exactions  as  he  was  constreined  to  charge  the  people  with ; 
and  what  by  punishing  such  as,  mooned  with  disdeine  to  see  him 
vsurpe  the  crowne  (contrarie  to  the  oth  taken  at  his  entring  into 
this  land,  vpon  his  retume  from  exile),  did  at  sundrie  times  rebell 
against  him ;  he  wan  himselfe  more  hatred,  than  in  all  his  life  time 
(if  it  had  beene  longer  by  manie  yeares  than  it  was)  had  beene 
possible  for  him  to  haue  weeded  out  &  remooued. 
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VIII.   HENRY  V. 

Henbt  V.  appears  to  have  received  the  Dauphin  Lewis's  ^  gift  of 
tennis-balls  in  Lent,  1414.^  This  date  marks  the  commeneement  of 
historic  time  in  The  Hfe  qf  Henry  the  F\ft ;  and  the  play  ends  with 
Katharine  of  Yalois's  betrothal  in  May,  1420. 

Act  I.    Prologue. — 

for  a  Muse  of  Fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  Heauen  of  Liuention, 
A  Kingdome  for  a  Stage,  Princes  to  Act, 
And  Monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  Scene  1  4 

Then  should  the  Warlike  Harry,  like  himself e, 
Assume  the  Port  of  Mars ;  and  at  his  heeles 
(Leasht  in,  like  Hounds)  diould  Famine,  Sword,  and  Fire 
Crouch  for  employment.  8 

A  speech  *  attributed  to  the  "  "Warlike  Harry  "  contains  a  parable 
which  may  have  suggested  the  picture  (A  these  crouching  hounds  of 
Famine,  Sword,  and  Fire.  On  January  2,  1419,  Bouen,  despairing  of 
succour,  after  five  months'  siege/  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  famine  so 
far  as  to  open  communication  with  Henry  through  ambassadors. 


0 


4pr€- 


[Hol.  ill  567/1/39*]    One  of  them,  seene  in  the  oiuill  lawes, 
was  appointed  to  declare  the  message  in  all  thc^ir  names ;  who, 
shewing  himselfe  more  rash  than  wise,  more  arrogant  than  learned,  ^^^^ 
first  tooke  vpon  him  to  shew  wherin  the  glorie  of  victorie  consisted ; 
aduiaing  the  kii^  not  to  shew  his  manhood  in  famishing  a  multi- 

1  Lewis  was  a  contemporary  of  the  events  dramatized  in  Hen.  F.,  Acts 
I. -IV.  He  died  on  December  18,  1415.— Jfotw.,  iii  366 ;  Jowmaly  xv.  210. 
His  brother,  the  Dauj^iin  John,  died  on  April  3  (Jau/mal,  216)  or  4  (Mons,, 
iii  408),  1417.  During  the  hifltoric  time  embraced  by  Act  V.  the  Dauphin 
was  Charles,  who  afterww^  reigned  as  Chailes  YII.,  and  is  a  ehazacter  in 
lHm,ri. 

^  "Eodem  anno  [1414]  in  Quadragesima  r^^e  existente  apud  Eenilworth, 
Earolus  [sc.  Ludoyicns],  regis  ^rancorom  filius,  Dalphinus  vocatus,  mint  pilas 
Parisianas  ad  ludendum  cum  poeris.*'— 0^.,  274.  In  1414  Ash  Wednesday  fell 
on  February  21. 

'  A  speech,  abnilar  in  outline,  is  attributed  to  Henry  by  Eednum  (55).  I 
quote  from  it  a  paseace  which  has  some  resembhmce  to  that  in  which  Henry 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  employing  ihe  "  meekest  maid  **  to  punish  Bouen : 
^  Benigne  et  dementer  omnia  me  administiare  nemo  est  qui  non  intelligat, 
cum  fame  potins  quam  flamma,  ferro,  aut  sanguine,  Rotomagum  ad  deditionem 
perpello." 

*  The  forces  blockading  Bouen  were  ordered  to  take  up  their  positions  on 
August  1,  1418.— -Po^e,  6.  On  January  2, 1419,  Heniy  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadcurs  from  Bouen. — Fogey  26-28.  Bouen  opened  her  gates  on  January 
19, 1419. — Pagcy  41,  42.    Page  was  piesent  at  the  siege. — Page^  1. 
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[HeniT        tude  of  pooFo,  simple,  and  innocent  people,  but  rather  suffer  such 

tib?  peo^ST'  miserable  wretches,  as  laie  betwixt  the  wals  of  the  citie  and  the 

walk  to  ^    trenches  of  his  siege,  to  passe  through  the  campe,  that  they  might 

^1^      get  their  lining  in  other  places ;  and  then,  if  he  durst  manfullie 

g^]       assault  the  citie,  and  by  force  subdue  it,  he  should  win  both 

worldlie  &me,  and  merit  great  meed  at  the  hands  of  almightie 

God,  for  hauing  compassion  of  the  poore,  needie,  and  indigent 

people. 

When  this  orator  had  said,  the  king,  who  no  request  lesse 
suspected,  than  that  which  was  thus  desired,  began  a  while  to 
muse ;  and,  after  he  had  well  considered  the  craftie  cautell  of  his 
Th4Hngi      cuimies,  with  a  fierce  countenance,  and  bold  spirit,  he  reprooued 
thujnwid     them;  both  for  their  subtill  dealing  with  him,  and  their  malapert 
presumption,  in  that  they  should  seeme  to  go  about  to  teach  him 
what  belonged  to  the  dutie  of  a  conquerour.    And  therefore,  since 
it  appeared  that  the  same  was  ynknowne  vnto  them,  he  declared 
that  the  goddesse  of  battell,  called  BeUona,  had  three  hand- 
maidens, euer  of  necessitie  attending  vpon  hir,  as  blood,  fire,  and 
[He  has        femiue.    And  whereas  it  laie  in  his  choise  to  yse  them  all  three, 


g^i^jjj;^  (yea,  two  or  one  of  them,  at  his  pleasure,)  he  had  appointed  onelie 
S^^J^;^  the  meekest  maid  of  those  three  damsels  to  punish  them  of  that 
B^£S^      citie,  till  they  were  brought  to  reason. 

And  whereas  the  gaine  of  a  capteine,  atteined  by  anie  of  the 

said   three  handmaidens,   was   both    glorious,   honourable,  and 

woorthie  of  triumph:  yet,  of  all  the  three,  the  yoongest  maid, 

which  he  meant  to  yse  at  that  time,  was  most  profitable  and 

[ifiiM         commodious.    And  as  for  the  poore  people  lieng  in  the  ditches, 

ovfctiM        if  they  died  through  famine,  the  fault  was  theirs,  that  like  cruell 

^j^^     tyrants  had  put  them  out  of  the  towne,  to  the  intent  he  should 


slSS^n^lS^gt  slaie  them;  and  yet  had  he  saued  their  liues^  so  that,  if  anie 

Mm^.       lacke  of  charitie  was,  it  rested  in  them,  and  not  in  him.    But  to 

their  cloked  request,  he  meant  not  to  gratifie  them  within  so 

much ;  but  they  should  keepe  them  still  to  helpe  to  spend  their 

yittels.     And  as  ^to  assault  the  towne,  he  told  them  that  he 

ra[«wffl       would  they  should  know,  he  was  both  able  and  willing  thereto, 

eooneto      as  he  should  see  occasion:  but  the  choise  was  in  his  hand,  to 

wtoth^ 

dty.)  tame  them  either  with  blood,  fire,  or  famine,  or  with  them  all; 
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Trhereof  he  would  take  the  choise  at  his  pleasure,  and  not  at 
theirs. 

Act  L  sc.  i. — Henry  Chichele  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  tells  John 
Fordham  Bishop  of  Ely  ^  that  a  bill  for  disendowing  the  Church,  which 
nearly  passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  lY.'s  reign,  has  been 
reyived.  If  this  bill  were  carried,  the  clergy  must  lose  "  the  better 
halfe  "  of  their  '*  Possession  " : 

For  all  the  TemparaU  Lands,  which  men  deuout 

By  Testament  haue  giuen  to  the  Church, 

Would  they  strip  from  vs ;  being  valued  thus : 

As  much  as  would  mairUainey  to  the  Kings  honor,  12 

YvUlJifteene  Earlea,  ajid  Ji/teene  htmdred  Knights, 

Six  thousand  amd  two  hwnd/red  good  Esquires  ; 

And,  to  relive  qf  Lazars,  and  weake  age 

Of  indigent  faint  Soules,  past  corporall  toyle,  16 

A  hundred  Ahnes-houses,  right  weU  supply'd ; 

And  to  the  Coffers  of  the  King,  beside, 

A  thousand  pounds  hj  ih'je&re.     Thus  runs  the  BilL 

Holinshed  took  from  Halle  (49)  the  following  account  of  the 

renewal  of  this  bill: 

[Hoi.  iii.  545/2/6.]    In  the  second  yeare  of  his  reigne,  king  AnnoXio.% 

Henrie  called  his  high  court  of  parlement,  the  last  daie  of  Aprill,  

in  the  towne  of  Leicester;  in  i^hich  parlement  manie  profitable  SLdMstar. 
lawes  were  concluded,  and  manie  petitions  mooued  were  for  that 
time  deferred    Amongst  which,  one  was,  that  a  bill  exhibited  in 
the  parlement  holden  at  Westminster,  in  the  eleuenth  yeare  of  king 
Henrie  the  fourth  (which  by  reason  the  king  was  then  troubled 
with  ciuill  discord,  came  to  none  efiect),  might  now  with  good 
deliberation  be  pondered,  and  brought  to  some  good  conclusion. 
The  effect  of  which  supplication  was,  that  ths  temporall  lands  Ami 
(deuoutlie  giuen,  and  disordinatlie  spent  by  religious,  and  other  J^^'JJf* 
spirituall  persons)  should  be  seized  into  the  kings  hands;  sith  the  ^^'^'^ 
same  might  suffice  to  mavfUeine,  to  the  honor  of  the  king,  and 
defense  of  the  realme,  J^fteene  earles,  Jifieene  hundred  knights,  six 
thovaani  and  two  hundred  esquiers,  and  a  hvmdred  almesse-houses, 
for  relive  onelie  0/  the'poore,  impotent,  and  needie  persons ;  and 
the  king  to  haue  cleerelie  to  his  coffers  twentie  thousand  pounds: 
with  manie  other  prouisions  and  values  of  religious  houses,  which 
I  passe  ouer. 

1  Bishop  of  Ely  from  1388  to  l42b.^Qodicm,  274» 
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[Theotoisy 
resolved  to 
divert 
Henrr'e 
attention 
from  the  dit- 
eodowment 
bilL] 


Tkearek- 

CaHturburia 

araUonin 

tJuparU- 


lAj  next  ezceirpt  shows  how  the  danger  wiw  averted : 

[Hoi.  iil  545/2/29.]  This  bill  was  much  noted,  and  more  feiEyned, 

among  the  retigious  sort^  whom  su^lie  it  toitdbed  yerie  neere;  and 

therefore  to  find  remedie  agaittst  it,  they  deteimitied  to  assail  all 

waies  to  put  iQr  and  ouerthrow  this  bill :  wherein  they  thought  best 

to  trie  if  they  might  mooue  the  kings  mood  with  eome  dharpe 

inuention,  that  he  ^ould  not  regard  tiie  importutiatd  petitions  of 

the  conmions.^    Wberevpon,  on  a  daie  in  the  parlement^  Henrie 

Chichelie  an^bishop  of  Oanturburie  made  a  pitfaie  oration,  wherein 

he  declared,  how  Hot  onelie  the  duchies  of  Normaftdie  and  Aqui- 

taine,  with  the  counties  of  Anion  and  Maine,  and  the  countrie  of 

Oascoigne,  were  by  undoubted  titte  itppet^eimng  \»  the  king,  as 

to  the  lawfull  and  onelie  heire  of  the  same ;  but  also  the  whole 

realme  oi  France,  as  heire  to  Us  great  graadfatiier  kiag  Edward 

Ibetiiird.' 

Act  L  sc.  ii. — ^In  presence  of  the  assembled  IJSngliiih  p^ers^  ISx/ofj 
caUs  upon  Chiohele  to  show  whether  the  SaUc  law ''  or  should  or  should 
not "  bar  the  King's  claim  to  France  I  Exhibit  in  parallel  columns 
Holinshed's  version'  of  the  Archbishop^a  ispeeck  and  Shidcspere^s 
paraj^nrase  <^  it.     Gluchele  inveighed 


ParUamH 
tff  LqfceUr, 

AtwMdu 
parliam 

whicktwu 
put  vpat$» 


1  And  this  yere  [14141  the  tyng  helde  his  Patlyameti*  at  Leyceter,  wbeils, 
amonge  other  thyngea,  the  foresayd  Bylle  [Fab*,  575,  576]  put  vp  by  the 
Commons  of  the  lande,  for  the  Temporalties  beynge  in  the  Churche,  as  it  is 
before  [towcbid  in  the  xi  yere  of  the  iiiil^  &nry],  was  i^yne  mynd^ 
In  feie  wherof,  lest  the  kynge  wolde  tberunto  gyne  any  Comfortable  Audy- 
ence,  as  testyfye  some  wryters,  certayne  Bysshoppes  and  other  bede  men  of 
the  Cfaurche  pot  y  kyug  in  mynde  to  dayme  Kb  rygfat  in  Fraonoe ;  ktbi 
the  exployte  therof  tney  of^ede  vnto  hym  great  &  notable  summes.  By 
reason  whereof  y«  sayd  byll  was  agayue  put  by,  and  the  kynge  sette  his 
mynde  for  the  Reconery  of  the  same ;  .  .  .-^Fob.^  57d. 

When  I  said  (Beryry  K.,  revised  ed..  New  Sh.  Soc,  p.  viii)  that  "  Hall  seems 
to  be  the  Sole  authority  fbr  the  revival  of  iHie  confiscation  «chemie  in  Henty  fhe 
Fif  tih^s  reign,''  tiiis  passage  in  Fab.  Was  nnkn(/wn  to  me. 

^  There  is  not  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  these  claims  of  Benry  in  the 
accoimts  of  the  Leicester  Pariiament^s  proceedings  given  by  Eoi.  PctH.  sind 
Mmha/fi^  (cap.  xvii.^  When  Parliament  met  at  Westminster,  on  November 
19, 1414,  the  ChanceUor  (Heniy  Beaufort)  opened  the  session  by  a  sennon  in 
which  he  annoonoed  that  the  King  had  detemrined  to  tescrt  to  war  with 
France,  and  therefore  needed  a  large  subsidy.^JSol  PaH*y  iv.  34.  It  does 
not  appear  from  Rot  Pari.  (iv.  16/ 1)  that  Chichele  was  one  of  the  triers  t>f 
petitions  in  the  Leic^ter  Parlhunent,  hut  'we  learn  from  ^e  si^e  authority 
{Rot  Pa/rl.  iv.  35/ 1)  that  he  held  the  office  of  trier  in  the  Parliament  of  West- 
minster. He  was  translated  from  S.  David^s  to  OanteAury. — GWiw'n,  512. 
The  Pope's  confirmation  of  Chichele's  election  was  requested  by  Henry  in  a 
letter  dated  on  March  23,  1414.— i^vmer,  ix.  119.  The  temporalities  were 
restored  on  Hay  30,  UU.—Ibid.  131. 

<  Hd.  abri^^  and  turned  into  the  €iird  person  ^  speech  which  HalU 
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[HoL  iii  645/2/46,]  agauist  tlw 
BarmiBed  and  false  f ained  law 
Salike,  which  the  Erenohmen 
alledge  euer  <»gain$t  the  kings  o€ 
England  in  harre  of  their  iust 
title  to  the  crowne  of  Fmnoe. 
The  vwie  words  of  that  supposed 
law  are  these:  ' In  terram  Setlicam 
^nwliertB  ns  sruusedcmt;'  that  is 
to  eaie,  '/ffio  the  SaUke  lemd  let 
*not  women  sueoeed*  Which  the 
French  glossers  expound  to  he  tJie 
reakne  <if  France,  and  that  this  law 
was  made  by  king  Fha/ra/fMmd; 
whereas  yti  their  awne  anthors 
affirme,  that  the  land  Saltke  is  in 
Oemmmty  hetweene  the  riuers  ^ 
Elbe  and  Sala;  and  that  when 
Charles  the  great  had  ooeroome  the 
SaxonSy  he  placed  there  certeine 
Frenchmexij  which  hauing  in  dis- 
deine  the  dishonest  maners  qf  the 
Germane  women,  made  a  loAJOy  that 
the  fomedeA  should  not  succeed  to 
any  inh^tance  withtn  that  land, 
which  at  this  dais  is  called  Meisen : 
so  that,  if  this  be  true,  this  law 
was  not  made  Jor  the  realms  rf 
France,  nor  the  Frenchmem  pos- 
sessed the  land  Salike,  tiU /oure 
hundred  mad  one  and  tweniieyeares 
qfter  the  death  qf  Fharamond,  the 
sujopomdmsJIuar  qfthis  BeMkelaw; 
for  this  Fharamond  deoeassed  in 


There  ii  bo  barre 
To  make  against   your   Highnesse 

C]Kjme  tB  Fran^ee, 
But  Uu8»  which  they  produce  from 

Fharamond : 
"Jn  terrvm  SaHcam  Mulierm  ne 

euooedami," 
'*  No  Woman  ahall  succeed  in  Salike 

Land:"* 
Whiek   SaHke   Land,    iks    French 

vniustly  gloze 
To  "be  the  jRealme  qf  Prance,  and 

Phofatnomd 
The   founder    of    this    Law,   and 

Female  Barre. 
Tet  their  owne  Authors  faithfully 

e^rmey 
That    the    Land    Salike     is     in 

Chrmanie^ 
Betweene  the  Flouds  qf  Sola  amd  of 

Elue; 
Where  Cfharles  the    Cfreat,  haning 

raMii'd  the  Saxone, 
There    left    behind,    and    settled 

certaiw  Prenchy 
Who    (holding    in    disdains    the 

German  Women, 
For  some  dishonest  manners  qf  their 

life) 
Establaeht  then  this  Law;  to  wit, 

**'So  Female 
''Should  be  Inheritrix   in  Salike 

Lctnd:" 
Which  Salike,   (as  I  said,)  'twizt 

Flue  and  Sala, 
Is  at  tiiis  day  in  Oermanie  caWd 

Justsen, 
Then   doth   it   well   appeare,    the 

Salike  Law 
Was  net  demsed  /or  the  Jtealme  qf 

France; 
Kor   did    the '  French  possssse   Gie 

Salike  Land 
Yntill/owre  hundred  one  and  twenlie 

yeeres 
Afteir  defuttotion  <^  Xing  Thnra- 

mend, 
(Idly  supposed  the  founder  qf  this 

Law,) 


-.-    TheSeUite 
<>0    law. 


40 


Fnaakmf 
thatFluura- 

44   mondmade 
the  Uw  for 
France,  the 
SUichmdis 
In  Germanj, 
where 
Chtfleithe 
Great  placed 
certain 
Ftenchmea, 

AQ  long  after 

•^  Phara- 
mond's 
death.] 

Muina 

MIi»ena. 
enj. 


e 


52 


56 


assig^  to  CHiichele  (50-52).  On  his  deathbed  Henry  protested  that  neither 
ammtioii  nor  the  dssure  of  liune  prompted  him  to  undertake  war  with  France  ; 
^  but  onelie  that,  in  jproseeoting  his  inst  title  [to  tiie  French  orown,  tiuough 
Edward  III.],  he  micht  in  the  end  atteine  to  a  perfect  peace,  and  come  to 
enioie  those  peeces  of  his  inheritance  [from  Henry  ll.],  which  to  him  of  right 
belonged :  and  tiiat.  before  the  beginning  of  the  ssme  warres,  he  was  fnllie 
persuaded  by  men  ooth  vise  and  of  great  holinesse  of  life,  that  ypon  such 
intent  he  might  and  ought  both  begin  tiie  same  wanes,  and  follow  them,**  &c. 
This  last  clause  has  the  following  sidenote:  "Cheeflie  Chichelie  archb.  of 
Cantor,  for  dashing  y  bill  against  the  deaigie,"  &c  Cp.  Henry's  appeal  to 
Chichele  (I.  ii  13^2 ;  96). 
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fPlppfn 
traced  hii 
title  to  the 
Vtmch 


liBinele  line, 
and  so  also 
dUHngh 
Caprt.] 


[Therefore 
thektBffof 
Bngland 
oannotbe 
barred  from 

France 


the  yeare  426,  and  Charles  the  great 
subdued  the  Saacons^  amd  placed  the 
FrtfMihai&n,  in  those  parts  hey<md 
the  riuer  of  Sala^  in  the  yeare  805. 
Moreouer,  it  appeareth  by  their 
owne  writers,  tliat  king  Pepvne^ 
which  deposed  Childerike,  daimed 
the  erowne  qf  France,  as  heire 
generaU,  for  that  he  was  descended 
qf  BUthild,  daughter  to  king  Clo- 
thaiir  |>.  546]  the  first.  Hugh 
Capet  also,  {who  vsurped  the  erowne 
vpon  Charles  duJce  qf  Loraine, 
the  sole  heire  male  qf  the  Hne 
and  stocks  qf  Charles  the  great,) 
to  make  his  title  seeme  true,  and 
appeare  good,  {though  in  deed  it 
was  Starke  naught,)  conueied  him- 
self e  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^'^^  Lingard, 
daughter  to  king  Charlemaine,sonne 
to  Lewes  the  emperour,  that  was  son 
to  Charles  the  grectt.  King  Lewes 
also,  the  tenth,^  (otherwise  called 
saint  Lewes,)  being  verie  heire  to 
the  said  vswrper  Hugh  Capet,  could 
neuer  be  satisjied  in  his  conscience 
how  he  might  iustlie  keepe  and 
possesse  the  erowne  of  France,  till 
he  was  persuaded  and  fullie  in- 
structed, that  queene  IsabeU  his 
grandmotheruxM  lineal&e  descended 
qf  the  ladie  Ermengard,  daughter 
and  heire  to  the  aboue  named 
Charles  duke  qf  Lcrame;  by  the 
which  marriage,  the  bloud  and  Une 
qf  Charles  the  great  was  againe 
vnited  and  restored  to  the  erowne 
k  scepter  of  France:  so  that  more 
deere  than  the  sunne  it  openlie 
appearetii,  that  the  title  of  king 


Who  died  withiit  the  yeere  of  our    00 

Bedemption 
Foore  honored  twentie   six ;   and 

Charles  the  Great 
Subdued  the  Saxont,  and  did  seat 

theFrench 
Beyond  the  Riuer  Sola,  in  the  yeere 
Eight  hondred  fioe.    Besides,  their    64 

JFHtensajt 
King  Pepin,  which  depoM   ChU' 

derike. 
Did,    ae    Heire    OeneraU,    (being 

descefuled 
OfBUthild,  which  was  Daughter  to 

King  Clothair,) 
Make   ClaTme   and    Title   to    the    ^ 

Oroume  qf  France. 
Hugh  Cfapet  also,  (who  wurpt  the 

Orowne 
Of  Charlee  the  Duke  qf  L&raine,  sole 

Heire  nuUe 
Qf  the  ijue  Line  and  Stock  qf  Charles 

ihe  Great,) 
To  find  hia  Title  with  some  shewes    72 

of  troth, 
(Though,  in   pore  troth,  it    was 

oorropt  and  naught,) 
Conuey'd  hwrn^fe  aa  ih' Heire  to  th* 

Lady  Lingare, 
Daughter  to  Charlomaine,  who  was 

ttiB  Sonne 
To  Lewes  the  Emperour,  and  Lewes,    76 

the  Sonne 
Of  Charles  the  Great.     Also  King 

Lewes  the  Tenth, 
Who  was  sole  iTtfire  to  the  Vswrper 


80 


Could    not    keepe   qoiet    in    his 

eonsciinee. 
Wearing  the  Crowns  of  France,  'till 

saH^fied 
That  fuie  Qtieene  Isabel,  his  Grand- 

mother, 
fTasLineallqf  the  Lady  Krmengare, 
DauglUer   to   Charles  the   foresaid 

Duke  qf  L&raine : 
By  the  which  Marriage,  the  Lyne  qf   84 

Charles  the  Great 
Was   n-vnited  to  the   Crowne   (^ 

France, 
So  that,  as  deare  nsUthe  Sommers 

Sunne, 
King  Pepina  Title,  and  Hugh  Capets 

Clayme, 
King    Lewes    his   satisfaction,  all    88 

appeare 
To  hold  in  Bight  and  Title  of  the 

Female: 


^  Hd's  slip  misled  Shakspere. 
ninth  »  (61). 


HaUe  has:   ^'Eyng    Lewes  also  the 
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Pepififh  the  claims  of  Hugh  Capet^ 
the  possession  of  Letoea;  yea,  and 
the  French  kmga  to  this  daie^  are 
deriaed  and  conaeied  from  the 
h&Te/emcUe;  though  they  toouldy 
vnder  the  colour  of  such  a  f  ained 
laWf  barre  the  kings  and  princes 
of  this  realme  of  England  of  their 
right  and  lawf  ull  inheritance. 

The  archhishop  further  alledged 
out  of  the  booke  qf  Ifumhera  this 
saieng : '  When  a  man  dieth  with- 
'out  a  Sonne,  let  the  inheritance 
*  deeoend  to  his  daughter.' 


So  doe  the  Kings  of  France  yiUo  this 

day; 
Howbeit  they  would  hold  vp  this 

SaUqneZai/y 
To  bctrre  your  Highnesse  cUyming    92 

from  the  Female  ; 
And  rather  chuae  to  hide  them  in  a 

Net, 
Then     amply    to     imbarre    their 

crook^  Titles 
VsQipt    from  you  and    yonr  Pro- 
genitors. 
K%ng.  May    I,  with    right    and    96 

conscience,  make  this  daim  ? 
Cant,  The  sinne  vpon  my  head, 

dread  Sonendgne  t 
For  in  the  Booke  of  Numbers  is  it 

writ, 
**  WheK  the  man  dyts,  let  the  In- 

heritoHce 
'*  Descend  YBto  the  Daughter/*  100 


throogh 
tbeiame 
line  of 
detoent.] 


[The  book  of 
Nmnben.] 


Ghichele  then  reminds  Henry  how  Edward  HI.,  **on  a  HiU^ 
itood  "  ;  watching  the  Black  Prince  defeat  "  the  full  Power  of  France,'' 
with  but  half  of  tiie  English  army  (L  ii  105-110).  Holinshed  records 
(iii  372/2/27)  how  a  knight,  sent  to  ask  Edward  for  reinforcements, 
came  ''where"  the  King  "stood  aloft  on  a  windmill  hiU,'*  surveying 
the  battle.1 

When  Westmoreland  says  that  the  hearts  of  the  English  nobles  are 
in  France,  Ghichele  exclaims : 

O  let  their  bodyes  follow,  my  deare  Liege, 

With  Blood  and  Sword  and  Fire,  to  win  your  Bight  / 

In  ayde  whereof,  we  0/ the  Spiritualtie  132 

Will  rayse  your  ffighnesee  such  a  mightie  Sumrne, 

As  neuer  did  the  Clergie  at  one  time 

Bring  in  to  any  of  your  Ancestors. 

Ghichele, 

[Hoi.  iii  546/ 1/30.]  haoing  said  sufficientlie  for  the  proofe  of 
the  kings  lust  and  lawfull  title  to  the  crowne  of  France,  he 
exhorted  him  to  aduance  foorth  his  banner  to  fight  for  his  right,  to 
conquer  his  inheritance,  to  spare  neither  bloud,  sword,  nor  fire;  sith 
his  warre  was  iust,  his  cause  good,  and  bis  claime  true.  And  to 
the  intent  his  louing  chapleins  and  obedient  subiects  of  the 
spirituaUie  might  shew  themselues  willing  and  desirous  to  aid  his 
nuuestie,  for  the  recouerie  of  his  ancient  right  and  true  inheritance, 
the  archbishop  declared  that,  in  their  spirituall  conuocation,  they 

^  An  incident  which  Gharles  YI.  reminds  his  nobles  of  (Hen.  V.,  II.  iv. 
53-62). 


[Chiobele 
fugedHemy 
to  make 
war,  end 


alaiser 
ram  of 
monertlieii 
thecMisj 
taederer 
peidtoeny 
prince,] 
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had  granted  to  his  hdffhnesse  muh  a  tmnme  of  nKmie,  as  Timer  by  no 
spiritaall  persons  iras  to  any  prince  before  those  daies  ginen  or 
aduanced.^ 

Chichele  answers  Henry's  fear,  that  the  Scot  might  pour  down  upon 
defenceless  England,  by  recalling  the  day  (October  17,  1346)  when 
David  IL  was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner,  during  Edward  III.'s 
absence  in  France. — Avesfwry,  145,  146.  For  the  unhistorical  assertion 
that  David  was  sent  to  France  (L  161),  Shakspere  was  periiaps  indebted 
to  the  play  of  King  Edward  IILy  where  (Act  lY.  sc.  iL  p.  5$)  we  find 
Edward  resolving  to  summon  Copeland,  David's  eaptor, 

hither  out  of  hand, 
And  with  him  he  shall  bring  his  prisoner  king. 

In  the  last  scene  (Act  Y.  sc.  i.  p.  71),  which  is  laid  at  CSakis,  Copeland 
enters, ''  and  King  David." 

To  Chichele's  instance  Westmoreland  replies  (U.  166-168)  : 

But  there's  a  saying  very  old  and  true : 
''  If  that  you  mil  Frmryce  vAn^ 
*'  Then  with  ScoUomdfirU  begiii." 

After  recording  Chichele's  speech,  and  offer  of  a  subsidy,  Holindied 
adds: 

[Hoi  iiL  546/1/44]  When  the  archbishop  had  ended  his  pre- 
pared tale,  Bafe  Neuill,  earie  of  Westmeitand,  and  as  then  lord 
Warden  of  the  marches  against  Scotland,  vnderstanding  that  the 
king,  vpon  a  couragions  desire  to  reoouer  his  right  in  France,  would 
suerlie  take  the  wars  in  hand,  thought  good  to  mooue  the  king  to 
begin  first  with  Scotland;  and  therevpon  declared  how  easie  a 
matter  it  should  be  to  make  a  conquest  there,  and  how  greatlie 
the  same  should  further  his  wished  purpose  for  the  subduix^  of 
the  Frenchmen ;  concluding  the  summe  of  his  tale  with  this  old 
saieng:  that,  "Who  so  ttnll  FraTice  win^  must  with  Scotland  first 


War  with  France  being  resolved  on,  audience  is  given  to  ambas- 
sadors from  the  Dauphin.     They  present  to  the  King  a  ''  Tun  ^  of 

^  The  CoQvocatioii  of  Canteibuij  met  on  Oetober  1, 1414,  and  broke  up  on 
October  20,  1414,  after  granting  Henry  two  whole  tenths.— TTcrfce,  350,  351. 
This  convocation  was  summoned  icft  the  settlement  of  matters  relating  to 
church  discipline,  as  the  mandate  {Wake^  Appendix,  87)  shows. 

«  Perhaps  "Tonne"  =  a  cx^p,  Higins  {ifovMncUxUyry  1585,  p.  238,  col.  1) 
defined  << <>n9cyphium  **  as  '<a  tim,  or  nut  to  ditnke  in."  In  2%e  J^cmww 
Victories,  sc  ix.,  p.  29,  the  ambassador's  action  is  described  by  this  stage 
direction :  "  He  delinereth  a  Tunne  of  Tennis  BaUes."  Henry  says :  "  What,  a 
guilded  Tunne  1  I  pray  you,  my  Lotd  of  Yoike,  looke  what  is  in  it"  York 
answers:  *^  Here  is  a  Carpet  and  a  Tunne  of  Tennis  balles." 
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Treasure''  (L  256),  containing  tennis-balls  (L  268) ;  a  gift  which  their 
master  deems  *'  meeter  for  "  Henry's  "  spirit "  than  French  dukedoms. 
Of  this  incident  Holinshed  giyes  the  following  account : 

[Hbl.  iii.  646/I/I.]    Whilest  in  the  Lent  season  the  king  laie  at  ^^^, 
Killingworth,  there  came  to  him  from  Charles  [sc.  Lewis]  Dolphin  ^^ 


of  France  certeine  ambassadors,  that  brought  with  them  a  barrell  jt^  ^.^ 
of  Paris  balles ;  which  from  their  maister  they  presented  to  him  for  *^^.^ 
a  token  that  was  taken  in  yerie  ill  part,  as  sent  in  soome,  to 
signifie,  that  it  was  more  meet  for  the  king  to  passe  the  time  with 
such  childish  exercise,  than  to  attempt  any  worthie  exploit. 
Part  of  Henry's  answer  (IL  264-266)  to  the  ambassadors — 

Tell  him,  *^  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  Wrangler, 

"  That  all  the  CauriB  of  Fnmoe  will  be  disturbed 

"WithChaces" 
— may  be  derived  from  the  concluding  portion  of  this  excerpt : 

[ffol,  iiL  646/1/9.]    Wherfore  the  K.  wrote  to  him,  that  yer 
ought  long,  he  would  tosse  him  some  London  balles  that  perchance  [^^^ 
should  shake  the  walles  of  tJte  best  court  in  Fraiice}  i»iiei.'i 

Act  n.  Chorus. — ^When  Shakspere  wrote  11  8-10, — 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  Ayre ; 
And  hides  a  Sword,  from  Hilts  ynto  the  Point, 
With  Grownes  Imperiall,  Grownes,  and  Coronets 

, — ^he  may  have  been  thinking  of  a  woodcut-portrait  of  Edward  III.,^ — 
engraved  on  page  174, — which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  Holinshed 
(1677,  voL  iii.  p.  886). 

Act  XL  sc.  ii — ^This  scene  is  laid  at  Southampton,  in  August,  1416.^ 

^  Cp.  the  rest  of  the  passage  in  Ott.  (cited  above,  p.  165) :  **  Cui  rex 
Anglorom  leecripsit,  dicens,  se  in  brevi  nilas  missurum  Londoniamm  quibus 
terreret  rtereret]  &  confonderet  sua  tecta.'*  Henry's  threat  that  the  Dauphin's 
balls  shall  become  "  Qun-stones  "  (I.  iL  282)  may  be  Bhakspere's  reminiscence 
of  Caxton  (O^nmtcle,  ed.  1482,  si^.  t  5),  who  says  that  Henry  ^lete  make 
tenys  balles  for  the  dolphyn  in  al  uie  hast  that  they  my3t  be  made,  and  they 
were  grete  aotme  stofve$  for  the  Dolphyn  to  playe  with  all.''  But  a  cannon- 
shot  was  called  a  ganstone  in  Shakspere's  time.  See  examples  in  the  revised 
ed.  of  Henry  F.  (New  Sh.  Soc.),  p.  162.  In  a  contemporary  poem,  ascribed  to 
Lydeate,  Henry  speaks  of  a  **  game  at  tynes  **  which  his  guns  "  shall  play  with 
Harfete.**— C%ron.  L(md,,  220. 

*  In  Rastell's  Fadwne  of  People,  1529,  Edward  III.  is  portorayed  at  full 
length,  holding  a  sword  encircled  by  two  crowns.  For  a  comparison  with  II., 
Chorus,  1.  6,— where  Henry  is  styled  "  the  Mirror  of  all  Christian  Kings," — 
see  p.  205,  note  2,  below. 

'The  treason  of  Cambridge,  Scrope,  and  Grey  was  *<publisshid  and  openli 
knowe**  at  Southampton,  on  August  1, 1416.— Cfcron.  R  IL—H.  VI,,  40.  On 
August  2,  a  jury  found  the  conspirators  guilty  {fioi,  Paii.  iv.  65),  and,  on 
August  5,  Clarence  was  comminioned  to  pass  sentence  on  Cambridge  and 
Scrope  {Bymer,  iz.  dOO). 
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All  the  historic  negotiation  which  preceded  Henry's  departure  for 
France  was  passed  over  or  postdated,  and  the  event  placed  next  to  the 
tennis-balls'  incident  is  the  conspiracy  of  Cambridge,  Scrope,  and  Grey, 


TkeearUqf 


[Eol.  iil  548/1/66.]  When  king  Henrie  had  fullie  famished 
his  nanie  with  men,  munition,  &  other  prouisions,  [he,]  perceiuing 
that  his  capteines  misliked  nothing  so  much  as  delaie,  determined 
his  souldiors  to  go  a  ship-boord  and  awaie.  But  see  the  hap  I  the 
night  before  the  daie  appointed  for  their  departure,  he  was  crediblie 
informed,  that  Richard  earle  of  Cambridge,  brother  to  Edward 
duke  of  Yorke,  and  Henrie  lord  Scroope  of  Masham,  lord  treasuror, 
with  Thomas  Graie,  a  knight  of  Northumberland,  being  confederat 

^SS^'i^'^  togither,  had  conspired  his  death :  wherefore  he  caused  them  to  be 

^?J^^  apprehended. 

Neither  Holinshed  nor,  I  believe,  any  chronicler  published  in  Shak- 
spere's  day  ^  relates  that  the  conspirators  were  led  on  by  Henry  to  doom 
themselves  (U.  39-51).    The  speech  (11.  79-144)  in  which  Henry  upbraids 

1  Samt-Bemy—whoBe  M^moireSy  from  1407  to  1422,  were  first  published 
in  1663 — says — as  do  other  chroniclers — that  the  conspirators  sought  to  make 
the  Earl  of  March  an  accomplice  by  offering  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  but 
that  he  revealed  their  design  to  Henry.  Simt-J^emu  adds  (vii.  488-489)  that 
the  Emff  thereupon  called  a  council  of  his  nobles,  ana  after  telling  them  that 
he  had  hemrd,  tnough  he  could  not  believe,  that  some  of  his  suojects  were 
engaged  in  a  plot  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown,  asked,  if  the  report  were  true, 
what  should  be  done  to  these  traitors.  The  question  was  put  to  each  lord  in 
succession,  and  the  conspirators  answered  that  such  traitors  ought  to  suffer  a 
death  so  cruel  as  to  be  a  warning  to  others.  Every  one  present  having  givoi 
his  opinion,  Henry  confronted  March  with  the  ^ilty  men,  who  owned  their 
treasonable  project.  Waurin  (V.  i  177-179)  gives  the  same  account  of  the 
conspirators'^  detection. 
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the  traitors  was  wholly  Shakspere's  work,  except  that  part  of  it  where 
Scrope's  dissimulation  and  ingratitude  is  denounced  (11.  93-142).  The 
germ  of  these  lines  lay  in  the  following  passage  : 

[Hoi.  iii.  648/2/3.]    The  said  lord  Scroope  was  in  such  fauour 
with  the  king,  that  he  admitted  him  sometime  to  be  his  bedfellow ; 
in  whose  fidelitie  the  king  reposed  such  trust,  that,  when  anie  Tkom.  wau, 
priuat  or  publike  councell  was  in  hand,  this  lord  had  much  in  the  ^^^' 
determination  of  it.    For  he  represented  so  great  grauitie  in  his  sw^pe.] 
countenance,  such  modestie  in  behauiour,  and  so  vertuous  zeale  to 
all  godlinesse  in  his  talke,  that  whatsoeuer  he  said  was  thought  for 
the  most  part  necessarie  to  be  doone  and  followed     Also  the 
said  sir  Thomas  Oraie  (as  some  write)  was  of  the  kings  priuie 
councelL 

The  formal  words  used  by  Exeter  in  arresting  Cambridge  seem  to 
have  been  taken  from  Holinshed  :  "  I  arrest  thee  of  High  Treason,  by 
the  name  of  Eichard  EarU  qf  Ccmbridge,**  Holinshed  says  (iii.  549/ 
1/26)  :  ''  indicted  he  was  hy  the  name  of  Richard  earle  of  Camibridge  of 
Connesburgh  in  the  countie  of  Yorke,  knight." 

Cambridge  qualifies  his  guilt  (IL  155-157)  : 

For  me :  the  Gold  of  France  did  not  seduce ; 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motiue, 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended. 

The  motive  which  is  supposed  to  have  really  influenced  him  was  of 
a  different  sort. 

\Hol  iii  648/2/72.]      Diuerse  write  that  Richard  earle  of 
Cambridge  did  not  conspu^  with  the  lord  Scroope  &  Thomas 
Oraie  for  the  murthering  of  king  Henrie  to  [p,  549]  please  the 
French  king  withall,  but  onelie  to  the  intent  to  exalt  to  the  crowne  [CamMdge 
his  brother  in  law  Edmund  earle  of  March  as  heu^  to  lionell  duke  i!^%|^^^ 
of  Clarence :  after  the  death  of  which  earle  of  March,  (for  diuerse  mterMt,  imt 
secret  impediments,  not  able  to  haue  issue,)  the  earle  of  Cambridge  ^^^ 
was  sure  that  the  crowne  should  come  to  him  by  his  wife,  and  to  ^^^ 
his  children,  of  hir  begotten.     And  therefore  (as  was  thought)  he  bo^^ 
rather  confessed  himselfe  for  need  of  monie  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
French  king,  than  he  would  declare  his  inward  mind,  and  open  his 
yerie  intent  and  secret  purpose,  which  if  it  were  espied,  he  saw 
plainlie  that  the  earle  of  March  should  haue  tasted  of  the  same 
cuppe  that  he  had  drunken,  and  what  should  haue  come  to  his 
owne  children  he  much  doubted.    Therefore  destitute  of  comfort 
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&  in  despaire  of  life  to  sane  his  children,  he  feined  that  tale ; 
desiring  rather  to  saue  his  succession  than  himselfe,  which  he  did 
in  deed ;  for  his  sonne  Richard  duke  of  Yorke  not  priuilie  but 
openlie  claimed  the  crowne,  and  Edward  his  sonne  both  claimed 
it,  &  gained  it,  as  after  it  shall  appeare. 

Having  heard  Grefs^  confeBsion  (II.  161-165),  Henry  dooms  the 
traitors : 

K,  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy  !    Hear  your  sentence  1 
You  baue  eanspir'd  against  Our  Boyall  person, 
Ioyn*d  with  an  enemy  prodaim'd,  and  from  his  Cbffers  168 

Beceyu'd  the  Golden  Earnest  of  Our  death  ; 
Wherein  you  would  baue  sold  your  Eling  to  slaughter, 
His  Princes  and  his  Peeres  to  seruitude, 

His  Subiects  to  oppression  and  contempt,  172 

And  his  whole  Eongdome  into  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  eeeke  we  no  reuenge  ; 
But  we  our  Kingdomes  safety  must  so  tcmder, 
Whose  ruine  you  baue  ^  sought,  that  to  her  Lawes  176 

We  do  deliuer  you.     Get  you  ther^ore  henoe^ 
{Poore  mMeraUe  wretches  I)  to  your  death  1 
The  taste  whereof,  Oodj  of  his  mercy y  giue 
Tou  patience  to  indure,  and  true  Bepentance  180 

O/dAl  your  deare  offences  I — Beare  them  hence  ! 

These  lines  should  be  compared  with  the  following  speech,  taken  by 
HoUnshed  from  Halle : 

\Hol.  iiL  548/2/15.]  These  prisoners,  ypon  theur  examination, 
confessed,  that  for  a  great  summe  of  monie  which  they  had 
receiued  of  the  French  king,  they  intended  verelie  either  to  haue 
deliuered  the  king  aliue  into  the  hands  of  his  enimies,  or  else  to 
haue  murthered  him  before  he  should  arriue  in  the  duchie  of 
BfUL  Kormandie.     When  king  Henrie  had  heard  all  things  opened, 

which  he  desired  to  know,  he  caused  all  his  nobilitie  to  come 
before  his  presence ;  before  whome  he  caused  to  be  brought  the 
offendors  also,  and  to  them  said:  '^Hauing  thus  conspired  the 

*  Johnson  pointed  out  {Var,  8K.,  xvii.  314)  a  resemblance  between  Grey's 
words  (1.  165),—**  My  /at«tt,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  Soneraigne,"— and  an 
expression  of  Dr.  William  Parry,  executed  on  March  2,  1584,  for  slotting  the 
death  of  Elizabeth.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Queen,  Parry  said  :  **  I  nane 
no  more  to  saie  at  this  time,  but  that  with  my  hart  &  soule  I  doo  now  honour 
&  loue  yon,  am  inwardlie  sorie  for  mine  offense,  and  readie  to  make  you 
amends  by  my  death  and  patience.  Disehaige  me  A  culpa  but  not  A  poena, 
good  ladie."— HbL  iii.  I387/1/57. 

•  you  haue]  Qq.  you  th/t^  ¥2.    you  Fi. 
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"  death  and  destruction  of  me,  which  am  the  head  of  the  reahne  ^^<**f;f^ 

'  words  to  tA4 

"  and  gonemour  of  the  people,  it  maie  be  (no  doubt)  but  that  you  <«"<«>»*»^ 

*'  likewise  haue  sworne  the  confosion  of  all  that  are  here  with  me, 

•*  and  also  the  desolation  of  your  owne  countrie.    To  what  horror 

''(0  lord!)  for  any  true  English  hart  to  consider,  that  such  an 

''  execrable  iniquitie  should  euer  so  bewrap  you,  as  for  pleasing  of 

''a  forren  enimie  to  imbrue  your  hands  in  your  bloud,  and  to  mine 

"your  owne  natiue  soile.     Beuenge  herein  toucking  my  person, 

"  though  I  seeks  not ;  yet  for  the  safegard  of  you  my  deere  freends, 

"&f  for  due  preseruation  of  all  sorts,  I  am  by  office  to  cause 

"  example  to  be  shewed.     Get  ye  hence  ther^ore,  ye  poore  miserable 

*' wretches,  to  the  receiuing  of  yov/r  iust  reward;  wherein  Oods  Theiorui^ 

"maiestie  giiie  you  grace  of  his  merde,  and  repentance  of  yowr  o^douothtr 

"heinous    offenses!*     And    so    immediatlie    they   were    had   to  tx«euud. 

execution. 

The  general  purport  of  Henr/s  final  speech  (II.  182-193)  is  the  same 
as  the  ''  words  few  "  which  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  after  the  traitors 
«<  were  had  to  execution." 

[Hoi,  iil  548/2/43.]    This  doone,  the  king,  calling  his  lords 
againe  afore  him,  said  in  words  few  and  with  good  grace.    Of  his  j|^^'^ 
enterprises  he  recounted  the  honor  and  glorie,  whereof  they  with  |^^> 
him  were  to  be  partakers ;  ]the  great  confidence  he  had  in  their  ^S^tZiA to 
noble  minds,  which  could  not  but  remember  them  of  the  famous  •**®™**^*' 
feats  that  their  ancestors  aforetime  in  France  had  atchiued,  whereof 
the  due  report  for  euer  recorded  remained  yet  in  register.    The 
great  mercie  of  God  that  had  so  gratiouslie  reuealed  ynto  him  the 
treason  at  hand,  whereby  the  true  harts  of  those  afore  him  [were] 
made  so  eminent  &  apparant  in  his  eie,  as  they  might  be  right  sure 
he  would  neuer  forget  it.    The  doubt  of  danger  to  be  nothing  in 
respect  of  the  certeintie  of  honor  that  they  should  acquure ;  wherein 
himselfe  (as  they  saw)  in  person  would  be  lord  and  leader  through 
Gods  grace.    To  whose  maiestie,  as  cheeflie  was  knowne  the  equitie 
of  his  demand,  euen  so  to  his  mercie,  did  he  onelie  recommend 
the  successe  of  his  trauels. 

Act  IL  so.  iy. — A  dramatic  date  should  perhaps  be  given  to  the 
council  over  which  Charles  YL  is  presiding  when  ^e  English  ambas- 
sadors crave  admittance  (U.  65-66).    Henry — ^who,  we  learn,  *^  is  footed 
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in  this  Land  already"  (1.  143) — disembarked  near  Harfleur  on  August 
14,  1415.^  In  February,  1415,  Exeter  was  an  ambassador  to  the 
French  Coilrt,  associated  with  others  in  negotiating  a  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Katharine.^  But  the  message  here  delirered  by  Exeter 
(11.  77-109)  substantially,  and,  to  some  slight  extent,  literally,  repro- 
duces the  terms  of  a  despatch  addressed  to  Charles  YI.,  which  must 
have  been  received  about  the  time  of  the  invasion,  for,  before  putting 
to  sea,  Henry, 

[Hoi,  iii.  548/1/44.]  first  princelie  appointing  to  aduertise  the 
ISiiS^from  French  king  of  his  comming,  therefore  dispatched  Antelope  his 
^njoeniT    purseuant  at  armes  with  letters  to  him  for  restitution  of  that  which 

dcsiMttcliBd 

letters  to      he  wTongfuUy  withheld  :  contrarie  to  the  lawes  of  God  and  man  : 

Charles  VI.)  ^        •' 

the  king  farther  declaring  how  sorie  he  was  that  he  should  be  thus 
compelled  for  repeating  of  his  right  and  iust  title  of  inheritance,  to 
make  warre  to  the  destruction  of  christian  people ;  but  sithens  he 
had  offered  peace  which  could  not  be  receiued,  now,  for  fault  of 
iustice,  he  was  forced  to  take  armes.  Neuerthelesse  exhorted  the 
French  king,  m  the  botads  of  lesu  Christ,'  to  render  him  that  which 
was  his  owne;  whereby  efiusion  of  Christian  bloud  might  be 
auoided.  These  letters,  cheeflie  to  this  effect  and  purpose,  were 
written  and  dated  from  Hampton  the  fift  of  August.  When  tiie 
same  were  presented  to  the  French  king,  and  by  his  councell  well 
perused,  answer  was  made,  that  he  would  take  aduise,  and  prouide 
therein  as  time  and  place  should  be  conuenient :  so  the  messenger 
[was]  licenced  to  depart  at  his  pleasure. 

Two  passages  may  have  served  as  authorities  for  the  talk  concerning 
defensive  measures  which  precedes  Exeter's  entrance  (IL  1-49).  When 
news  of  Henry's  preparations  for  invasion  reached  France, 

[Hoi  iil  547/2/7.]  the  Dolphin,  who  had  the  gouemance  of 
the  realme,  bicause  his  father  was  fallen  into  his  old  disease  of 


1  (hgtoy  14.  "Kidecaws" — Henry's  landing-place — is  about  three  miles 
distant  from  Harfleur. — Ibid,,  13. 

*  Their  powers  are  dated  December  5,  l4l4,^Bymer,  ix.  184,  185.  They 
had  not  concluded  their  mission  on  February  17,  1415. — Ibid,,  201.  An 
account  of  this  embassy— taken  from   HaUe  (57)— was  given  by  Uol,  (iii. 


546/2/37).     Cp.  Mans,,  iii.  273,  274,  289. 
8  Henry  bids  Charles  (II.  iv.  102,  103), 


^  ,  ,  ,  inihe  Bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  vp  the  Crowne,"  .  .  . 
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frensie,  sent  for  the  dukes  of  Berne  ^  and  Alanson,  and  all  the  other  [The 

Dauphin 

lords  of  the  councell  of  France :  by  whose  aduise  it  was  deter-  K^™?"®^, 

"^  tlie  Duke  of 

mmed,  that  they  should  not  onelie  prepare  a  sufficient  armie  to  ^^^,^ 
resist  the  king  of  England,  when  so  euer  he  arriued  to  inuade  ck>^cii, 
France,  but  also  to  stuffe  and  furnish  the  townes  on  the  frontiers  ^wc?for 
and  sea  coasts  with  conuenient  garrisons  of  men :  .  .  .  of  France.] 

At  a  later  date : 

[Hbl  iiL  649/2/55.]    The  French  king,  being  aduertised  that  (The 

Constfthle 

king  Henrie  was  arriued  on  that  coast,  sent  in  all  hast  the  lord  de  fod  other 

^  ^  lords  nro- 

la  Breth  constable  of  France,  the  seneshall  of  France,  the  lord  Jile^w  o?** 
Bouciqualt  marshall  of  France,  the  seneshall  of  Henault,  the  lord  ^^^••J 
Lignie,  with  other ;  which  fortified  townes  with  men,  yictuals,  and 
artillerie,  on  all  those  frontiers  towards  the  sea. 

Act  ni.  Chorus. — Shakspere  thus  sums  up  the  answer  which 
Exeter — *' th'Embassador  from  the  French" — brings  to  Henry  (11. 
29-31)  : 

That  the  Eling  doth  offer  him 
Katherine  his  Daughter,  and  with  her,  to  Dowrie, 
Some  petty  and  vnprofitable  Dukedomes. 

This  offer  was  made  by  William  Bouratier,  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
the  spokesman  of  an  embassy  charged  with  the  answer  of  the  French  to 
Heniy's  demands.     At  Winchester,* 

[ffol,  iil  547/2/34.]  before  the  kings  presence,  sitting  in  his 
throne  imperiaU,  the  archbishop  of  Burges  made  an  eloquent  and 
a  long  oration,  dissuading  warre,  and  praising  peace ;  offering  to 
the  king  of  England  a  great  summe  of  monie,  with  diuerse 
countries,  being  in  yerie  deed  but  base  and  poore,  as  a  dowrie  with 
the  ladie  Catharine  in  manage;  so  that  he  would  dissolue  his  ^eess 
armie,  and  dismisse  his  soldiers^  which  he  had  gathered  and  put  in  and  a  dowry 

,  offered  to 

a  readmesse.  Hemy.) 

Act  m.  sc.  i. — Henry  encourages  a  storming-party,  which  has  been 
repulsed,  to  mount  again  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  Harfleur.    Holinshed's 

1  Jolin  Duke  of  Berri  is  present,  and  the  Constable  speaks  (see  next 
excerpt),  in  sc.  iv.,  Act  II.  At  this  cooncil  it  was  resolved  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourges  should  be  sent  to  Henry  {Ed,  iii  547/2/17).  See  next 
note. 

*  The  ambassadors  left  France  on  June  17, 1415.— /Sfl  Dmya,  v.  512.  On 
July  26,  1415,  they  reported,  in  Charles's  presence,  the  ill  success  of  their 
mission.--i8^.  Denys,  v.  530. 
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words  (iiL  649/2/69),  "  And  dailie  was  the  towne  assaulted,"  may  liaTe 
suggested  to  Shaks^pere  the  King's  speech  (IL  1-34). 

Act  IIL  8c.  ii — €bwer  bids  Fludlen  ^'  come  presently  to  the  Mynes ; 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  would  speake  with  you  "  (IL  58-60V  Muellea 
answers  that  ''the  Mynes  is  not  according  to  the  disciplines  of  the 
Warre :  ^  .  .  .  th'athuersarie  ...  is  digt  himself e  foure  yard  vnder 
the  Countermines."    Holinshed  says  that 

[Hoi.  iii  549/2/70.]  the  duke  of  Qlocester,  to  whome  the 
order  of  the  siege  was  committed,  made  three  mines  vnder  the 
ground;  and,  approching  to  the  wals  with  his  engins  and  ordinance, 
would  not  suffer  them  within  to  take  anie  rest 

[p.  550]  For  althou^  they  with  thdr  countermining  somwhat 

disappointed  the  Englishmen,  &  came  to  fight  with  them  hand  to 

hand  within  the  mines,  so  that  they  went  no  further  forward  with 

J^.        that  worke ;  yet  they  were  so  inclosed  oa  ech  side,  as  well  by 

water  as  land,  that  succour  they  saw  could  none  come  to  them. 

Act  m.  sc.  iii — ^In  the  last  scene  a  parley  ^  was  sounded  from 
Harfleur  (HL  ii.  148).  Now  King  Henry  enters  and  summons  the 
Governor  to  yield  ''to  our  best  mercy"  (1.  3).  On  September  18, 
1415,^  the  besieged  made  a  conditional  offer  of  submission. 

[Sol.  iiL  550/1/38.]    The  king,  aduertised  hereof,  sent  them 

word,  that,  except  they  would  surrender  the  towne  to  him  the 

[AAimeon-    morow  ucxt  iusuiug,  without  anie  condition,  they  should  spend  no 


(The  French 
coonter- 


ramder  of  more  time  in  talke  about  the  matter.     But  yet  at  length  through 

deiMn<ied.i    the  eamcst  sute  of  the  French  lords,  the  king  was  contented  to 

grant  them  truce  vntill  nine  of  the  clocke  the  next  sundaie,  being 

^/Mdoiw    the  two  and  twentith  of  September ;  with  condition,  that,  if  in  the 

meane  time  no  rescue  came,  they  should  yeeld  the  towne  at  that 

houre,  with  their  bodies  and  goods  to  stand  at  the  kings  pleasure. 

We  may  suppose  that  this  scene  opens  on  September  22, — the  day 
fixed  for  yielding  Harfleur,  if  no  relief  came, — and  therefore  Uie 
Governor  thus  answers  King  Henry's  summons  (U.  44-47) : 

^  It  seems  that  *Hhe  disciplines  of  the  Wane"  really  were  violated,  for, 
contrary  to  the  ]^rohibition  of  .£gidiu8  Romanus,  the  mines  were  b^^un  in 
sight  of  the  bemeged,  who  of  course  cotmtermined  them. — OtsUty  24,  25. 
MgidixiB  Romanus  wrote  for  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy  (1363-1404), 
De  Begimine  Prvncipwn,  a  part  of  which  is  entitled  '*  De  re  militari  veterum." 
—Oesta^  p.  16,  note  2. 

*  HcUs  account  of  the  first  overture  for  surrender  has  this  sidenote :  *'  The 
seuenteenth  of  September  they  within  Harflue  praie  jxiriee." 

'  The  trace  was  ratified  on  September  18.— 69^6^  30.  The  besieged  asked 
for  a  parley  «  about  midnight,"  September  17.— JEW.  iii.  65O/1/23. 
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Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end : 
The  Dolphin,  whom  of  Succours  we  entreated, 
Betnmee  ys  **  thai  his  Powers  are  f^  not  ready 
" To  rayte  $0 great  a  Siege" 

During  the  tmoe,       ^  , 

[HoL  iil  550/1/68.]  the  lord  Bacqueuill  was  sent  ynto  the 
French  king,  to  declare  in  what  point  the  towne  stood.  To  whome 
the  Dolphin  answered,  that  the  kings  ^www  was  not  yet  assembled,  [^^by 
in  such  number  as  was  conuenient  to  raise  so  great  a  siege.  This  ^upun.] 
answer  being  brought  ynto  the  capteins  within  the  towne,  they 
rendered  it  yp  to  the  king  of  England,  ^fiier  that  the  thurd  daie 
was  expired ;  which  was  on  the  daie  of  saint  Maurice,  being  the 
seuen  and  thirtith  daie  after  the  siege  was  first  laid.    The  souldiors  ^^^^ 


were  ransomed,  and  the  towne  sacked,  to  the  greitt  gaine  of  the 

Elnglishmen. 

Henry  then  comn^ands  Exeter  QL  62,  63)  to  enter  Harfleur ; 

there  remaine. 
And  f ortifie  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French ;  ^  .  •  f 

On  September  22, 

[Hoi  iiL  550/2/30.]    the  king  ordeined  capteine  to  the  towne  vs^eua 
his  Tncle  the  duke  of  Excester,  who  established  his  lieutenant  g^^^Y 
there,  one  sir  lohn  Fastolfe ;  with  fifteene  hundred  men,  or  (as 
some  haue)  two  thousand,  and  thirtie  six  knights. 

Harfleur  being  disposed  of,  Henry  says  (IL  64-56)  : 

For  TS,  deare  Vnckle, 
(The  Winter  comming  on,  and  Sicknesse  growing 
Ypon  our  fSouldiers,)  we  will  retyre  to  Oalis. 

HoUnshed  names  several  Englishmen  of  rank  who  died  during  the 
siege,  or  were  licensed  to  return  home  on  account  of  sickness ;  and  adds : 

[Hoi.  iiL  550/2/44.]  King  Henrie,  after  the  winning  of  Harflue, 
determined  to  haue  proceeded  further  in  the  winning  of  other 
townes  and  fortresses ;  but,  bicause  the  dead  time  of  the  winter 
approched,  it  was  determined  by  aduise  of  his  councell,  that  he 
should  in  all  conuenient  speed  set  forward,  and  march  through  the  [^^^ 
countrie  towards  Calls  by  land,  least  his  retume  as  then  home*  'moi^^<»i 

*  In  making  Henry  say  to  Exeter,  "Vse  mercy  to  them  all"  fl.  64), 
Shakspere  ignored  Hol.'s  report  (iii.  55O/2/5)  that  the  Kins  ezpellea  from 
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▲  ehailot] 


wards  should  of  slanderous  toongs  be  named  a  running  awaie ; 

and  yet  that  iournie  was  adiudged  perillous,  by  reason  that  the 

number  of  his  people  was  much  minished  by  the  flix  and  other 

feuers,  which  sore  vexed  and  brought  to  death  aboue  fifteene 

hundred  persons  of  the  armie :   and  this  was  the  cause  that  his 

retume  was  the  sooner  appointed  and  concluded. 

Act  in.  sc.  ▼. — Henry  left  Harfleur  on  October  8,^  and  crossed  the 
Somme  on  October  19.^  The  following  excerpt  illustrates  this  scene, 
which  opens  after  Charles  YI.  has  received  sure  tidings  that  Henry 
<<hath  past  the  Riuer  Some"  (L  1) : 

[Hbl.  iil  552/1/42.]  The  French  king,  being  at  Rone,  and 
hearing  that  king  Henrie  was  passed  the  riuer  of  Some,  was 
much  displeased  therewith,  and,  assembling  his  councell^  to  the 
number  of  fine  and  thirtie,  asked  their  aduise  what  was  to  be 
doone.  There  was  amongst  these  fine  and  thirtie,  his  sonne  the 
Dolphin,  calling  himselfe  king  of  Sicill ;  ^  the  dukes  of  Berrie  and 
Britaine,  the  earle  of  Pontieu  the  kings  yoongest  sonne,  and  other 
high  estates.  At  length  thirtie  of  them  agreed,  that  the  English- 
men should  not  depart  Tufought  withall,  and  fine  were  of  a 
contrarie  opinion,  but  the  greater  number  ruled  the  matter :  and 
so  Montioy  king  at  armes  was  sent  to  the  king  of  England  to 
defie  him  as  the  enimie  of  France,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  should 
shortlie  haue  battelL 

Charles  commands  the  French  princes  to  '*  goe  downe  vpon  **  (1.  53) 
Harry  England ; 

And  in  a  Chariot,  Captiue  into  Boan,^ 
Bring  him  our  Prisoner ! 

Touching  the  assurance  of  victory  which  the  French  had  on  the 
night  before  their  defeat  at  Agincourt,  Holinshed  says : 

[Hoi.  iil  554/1/7.]  The  noble  men  had  deuised  a  chariot, 
wherein  they  might  triumphantlie  conueie  the  king  captiue  to  the 


1  Otda,  36  (cp.  note  4).  >  Gesta,  43. 

*  To  reconcue  a  Bubseqnent  date  (see  p.  184,  n.  2,  below)  we  must  suppose 
that  this  coimcil  was  held  on  October  19,  not,  as  Mom,  says  (iii  330),  on 
October  20. 

*  Hoi.  has  been  misled  by  HaUe  (64).  Mons.  (iii.  330)  does  not  mention 
the  presence  of  the  Dauphin  at  this  council,  but  says  that  "  le  roi  Louis"  was 
there.  Lewis  was  titular  Kinc  of  Sidly.  He  was  the  son  of  Lewis  Duke  of 
Anjou,  Charles  VI.^s  eldest  uncle ;  and  father  of  R<Sn6,  whose  daughter  Margaret 
married  onr  Henry  VI. 

*  OAanotjOopiittc]  P.  A.  Daniel  conj.  And  in  a  Captiue  Quiiriot  into  BoanFi. 
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citie  of  Paris ;  crieng  to  their  soldiers :  **  Haste  you  to  the  spoile, 
''glorie  and  honor!"  little  weening  (God  wot)  how  soone  their 
brags  should  be  blowne  awaie. 

The  Dauphin's  presence  at  Agincourt  (III.  vii.),  despite  his  father's 
injunction  to  remain  at  Rouen  (IQ.  y.  64),  is  unhistorical.^ 

[ffol.  iii.  662/1/72.]    The  Dolphin  sore  desired  to  haue  beene  ^^^^J, 
at  the  battell,  but  he  was  prohibited  by  his  father.  SStul^*** 

Act  III.  sc.  vi — Gower  is  told  by  Fluellen  that  "  the  Duke  of 
Exeter  .  .  .  keepes  the  Bridge  most  valiantly,  with  excellent  discipline  " 
(11.  6-12).  The  fighting  of  which  Fluellen  speaks  occurred  at  the 
Temoise,  and  is  thus  described  by  Holinshed  : 

[Hoi  iii.  652/2/3.]  The  king  of  England,  (hearing  that  the 
Frenchmen  approched,  and  that  there  was  an  other  riuer  for  him 
to  passe  with  his  armie  by  a  bridge,  and  doubting  least,  if  the 
same  bridge  should  be  broken,  it  would  be  greatlie  to  his  hinder- 
ancOy)  appointed  certeine  capteins  with  their  bands,  to  go  thither 
with  all  speed  before  him,  and  to  take  possession  thereof  and  so 
to  keepe  it,  till  his  comming  thither. 

Those  that  were  sent,  finding  the  Frenchmen  busie  to  breake  [The  French 

1     •      1    •  1  '111  •  !•         1  1  j»       defeated  in 

downe  then*  bndge,  assailed  them  so  vigorouslie,  that  they  dis-  JJJJJ^p* 
comfited  them,  and  tooke  and  slue  them ;  and  so  the  bridge  was  ^^*S^ 
preserued  till  the  king  came,  and  passed  the  riuer  by  the  same  i^oise.] 
with  his  whole  armie.    This  was  on  the  two  and  twentith  day  of 
October.* 

Pistol  then  enters  and  asks  Fluellen  to  intercede  with  Exeter  for 
Bardolph,  whom  the  Duke  has  sentenced  to  be  hung  for  stealing  a 
"  Pax  *  of  little  price  "  (IL  42-51).    During  Henry's  march  there  was  no 

1  In  the  Q.  version  of  Henry  V,  "  Burbon  "  has  the  part  in  Act  III.  sc.  vii. 
and  Act  IV.  ec.  v.  which  F.  assigns  to  the  Dauphin.  As  to  this  matter,  and 
also  Johnes's  conjecture  Uiat  Shakspere  confounded  Sir  Guichard  Dauphin  (see 
p.  196  below)  with  the  Daupliin  of  Trance,  see  Mr.  Daniel's  Introduction  to  the 
FaraUel  Texts  of  Henry  F.  (New  Sh.  Soc),  p.  xiii. 

^  Lwiw  (15)  gives  the  date  October  22,  wrongly  adding  that  it  was  the  day 
of  S.  Romanus,  Confessor.  This  saint's  day  is  kept  on  October  23.  Elmham 
says  (56)  that  Henry  crossed  the  TemoiFe  on  the  morrow  of  S.  Romanus  (Oct 
24).  On  October  23^  according  to  another  authority,  Henry  was  marching 
towards  the  Temoise,  which  he  crossed  on  October  24. — Cfesta^  46.  We  may, 
I  think,  fairly  infer  that  the  bridge  was  seized  on  the  day  before  Henry  s 
transit 

'  Mmham  (53),  Livius  (13),  and  Oerta  (41),  ajpree  that  a  pyx  was  stolen. 
D*Amis's  Lexicon  Manuale,  1866,  has  these  definitions :  "  Pax— Instrumentum 
quod  inter  Misearum  solemnia  populo  osculandum  praebetur ;  indrument  que 
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Tiiui 

AeharitabU 

pneUma- 

thn. 


huHetin  [Rol.  ill  662/i/33.]    outrage  or  offense  doone  by  the  English- 

tbe  theft  of  men,  except  one,  which  was,  that  a  souldionr  took  a  pix  out  of 
a  church,  for  which  he  was  apprehended,  &  the  king  not  once 
remooued  till  the  box  was  restored,  and  the  offender  strangled. 

Hearing  from  Fluellen  of  BardolpVs  sentence,  Henry  says  (11.  113- 
117) :  ''Wee  would  haue  all  such  offenders  so  cut  off:  and  we  glue 
expresse  charge  that,  in  our  Marches  through  the  Oountrey,  there  be 
nothing  oompell'd  from  the  Villages ;  nothing  taken  but  pay'd  for." 
At  some  time  between  August  14— the  date  of  Henry's  landing  near 
Harfleur — and  August  17,^  the  King 

[Hoi,  iiL  549/2/28.]  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  no 
person  should  be  so  bardie,  on  paine  of  death,  either  to  take  anie 
thing  out  of  anie  church  that  belonged  to  the  same  ;  or  to  hurt  Gt 
doo  anie  yiolence  either  to  priests,  women,  or  anie  such  as  should 
be  found  without  weapon  or  armor,  and  not  readie  to  make 
resistance:  .  .  . 

One  hardship  of  the  march  from  Harfleur  was  lack  of  victuals : 

pSd?Sj^  [^ol.  iii.  662/1/30.]  Yet  in  this  great  necessitie,  the  poore 
people  of  the  countoie  were  not  spoiled,  nor  anie  thing  taken  of 
them  without  paiment,  .  .  . 

Tume  thee  back,  148 

And  tell  thy  King,  /  doe  not  eeehe  him  now, 

Goe,  bid  thy  Master  well  aduise  himself e  168 

If  we  may  passe,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hindred. 
We  shall  your  tcwmte  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolour :  .  .  . 

I  have  quoted  above  parts  of  Henry's  answer  to  Mont  joy  ^  (11.  148, 

U  prik'e  prddenU  d  baiter j  ol[im]  patx."  "Pyxis — ^Vas  in  quo  leponantar 
hosto  oonsecxatfB  ad  viaticum  ;  pyxit^  hoUe  d  hoisUes.''  For  more  information 
on  this  point  see  Var,  8k,y  1821,  xviL  868, 363  ;  Nares's  Olotsaryj  s.  w.  '^Paz  " 
and  "Put" ;  Dyce's  Olo$$ary,  s.  v.  "Pax"  ;  and  Frenchy  106-110.  According 
to  Oesta  (41)  the  thief  '*  sospensus  interiit"  on  October  17. 

1  Geski,  14, 15. 

*  On  October  20,  Henrv  was  informed  by  three  French  heralds  that  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  would  give  him  battle  before  he  reached  Calais. 
—OedOf  44,  45.  According  to  Ehnham  (54)  the  three  heralds  who  delivered 
this  message  were  sent  from  the  Constaole,  the  Dnkes  of  Orleans,  Brabant, 
Bourbon,  Alen^m,  and  Bar.  Perhaps  Mon^oy — ^whom  HaUe  makes  the  sole 
bearer  of  the  French  challenge— was  one  of  these  heralds.  We  learn  from 
Mons,  (uL  331,  332)  that,  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
decision  of  the  council  and  the  battle  (Oct  25),  the  Constable  sent  Montjoy  to 
Aire,  a  place  not  far  distant  from  Agtnoourt. 
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149;  168-171);  italicizing  words  found  in  Holinshed's  paraphrase  of 
the  speech  attributed  to  the  "^ing  by  Halle  (64). 

[ffol.  iii  662/I/S6.]  King  Henrie  aduisedlie  answered:  "Mine  ^J^'i^ou 
**  intent  is  to  doo  as  it  pleaseth  Ood :  /  will  not  seeke  your  maister  ^^^^'^^'^ 
''at  this  time ;  but,  if  he  or  his  seeke  me,  I  will  meet  with  them, 
''God  willing.  If  anie  of  your  nation  attempt  once  to  stop  me  in 
"my  ioumie  now  towards  Oalis,  at  their  ieopardie  be  it ;  and  yet 
"wish  I  not  anie  of  you  so  vnaduised,  as  to  be  the  occasion  that 
"I  die  yatbr  tawnie  grcmmd  toith  your  red  hUrud!* 

When  he  had  thus  answered  the  herald,  he  gaue  him  a  prii^oeUe 
reward,^  and  licence  to  depart. 

Act  m.  sc.  yiL — ^Two  of  the  French  leaders  named  below — the 
Constable  and  Ean^bures — ^take  part  in  the  dialogue  which  n^ay  have 
been  suggested  to  Shakspere  by  the  closing  words  of  my  next  excerpt, 

[Hcl.  iiL  652/2/so.]  The  cheefe  leaders  of  the  French  host  ^^^^ 
were  these :  the  constable  of  France,  the  marshal],  th^  admerall,' 
the  lord  Rambures,  maister  of  the  crosbowes,  and  other  of  the 
French  nobilitie ;  which  came  and  pitched  downe  their  standards 
and  banners  in  the  countie  of  saint  Paule,  within  the  territorie  of 
Agincourt,  .  .  . 

They  were  lodged  euen  in  the  waie  by  the  which  the  Englisb- 
men  must  needs  passe  towards  Calis ;  and  all  that  night,  after  their 
comming  thither,  made  great  chpare>  ^d  were  verie  merie,  pleasant,  [The  French 
and  full  of  game.'  of  gwie."! 

Midn^^ht  is  past  when  a  messenger  enters  and  says  (IL  136,  136)  : 
''  My  Loi^  high  Constable,  the  English  lye  within  fif teene  hundred 
paces  of  your  Tents."    According  to  Holinshed,  the  French  were 

*  "There's  for  thy  labour,  Mountioy.  .  .  .  Thankes  to  your  Highnesse'' 
(IL  167, 176). 

'  MiEurshal  Boucicaut,  and  the  Admiral  Jacques  de  Chitillon. 

*  The  Constable  says  that  the  Englifih  will  «  fight  like  Deuils,"  if  they  have 
"great  Meales  of  Beefe.''  Orleans  observes:  "1,  but  these  English  are 
suowdly  out  of  Beefe."  The  Constable  rejoins :  "  Then  shall  we  finde  to 
monow,  they  haue  only  stomackes  to  eate,  and  none  to  fight"— IL  161-166. 
HaUe  (66^  makes  the  Constable  encourase  the  French  captains— when  they 
were  awaiting  a  signal  to  join  battle — by  laying  down  this  maxim :  "For  you 
must  vnderstand,  y^  kepe  an  Englishman  one  moneth  irom  hys  warme  bed, 
fat  &e/e,  and  stale  drynke,  and  let  him  that  season  tast  colde  and  sufi&e  hunger, 
you  thai  shall  se  his  courage  abated,  hys  bodye  waxe  leane  and  bare,  and  euer 
desirous  to  retume  into  hys  own  countrey.*'  Cp.  Famous  Victoriei,  ziii  39 ; 
1  Hm.  VL,  I.  IL  9 ;  and  Edward  UL,  111.  iii  pp.  43,  44. 
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[Distance  [Hol.  iii.  552/2/48.]     incamped  not  past  two  hundred  and  fiftie 

SSSrii*^^    pases  distant  from  the  English. 

Act  rV.  Chorus. — In  describing  the  two  camps  as  they  appeared  by 
night,  the  Chorus  bids  us  observe  how  (11.  8,  9) 

Fire  answers  €xe,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  Battaile  sees  the  others  vmber'd  face. 

When  the  English  encamped, 

[Hol.  ill  552/2/47.]  fiers  were  made  to  giue  light  on  euerie 
side,  as  there  likewise  were  in  the  French  host,  .  .  . 

The  confident  and  ouer^lustie  French  18 

Doe  the  low-rated  English  play  at  Dice ;  .  .  . 

The  French, 

[Hol,  iii.  554/1/3.]    as  though  they  had  beene  sure  of  yictorie, 
made  great  triumph  ;  for  the  capteins  had  determined  before  how 
^yeddS^  to  diuide  the  spoile,  and  the  soldiers  the  night  before  had  plaid 
E^iish.]      the  Englishmen  at  dice.^ 

In  the  other  camp  (IL  22-28)  : 

The  poore  condemned  English, 
like  Sacrifices,  by  their  watchf  ull  Fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate  24 

The  Mornings  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad, 
Inuesting  lanke-leane  Cheekes,  and  Warre-wome  Coats, 
Presenteth  ^  them  vnto  the  gazing  Moone 
So  many  horride  Ghosts.  28 

Steevens  compared  these  lines  with  Tacitus's  description  {Ann,  L 
Ixy.)  of  the  night  before  a  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Germans, 
in  A.D.  15,  when  Arminius  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  Caecina  from 
reaching  the  Rhine.  The  different  aspect  of  the  hostile  camps  is  thus 
portrayed  in  Grenewe/s  translation  (eil  1598,  p.  26)  of  this  passage : 

^^ffman  The  night  was  vnquiet  for  diners  respects:  the  barbarous 
enimie,  in  feasting  and  banketting,  songs  of  ioie  and  hideous 
outcries,  filled  the  valleies  and  woods,  which  redoubled  the  sounde 

[The  Roman  i^aiuo.     The  Romaus  had  small  fires,  broken  Yoices,  laie  neere  the 

camp.] 

trenches,  went  from  tent  to  tent ;  rather  disquieted,  and  not  able 
to  sleepe,  then  watchfiilL 

^  This  is  mentioned  in  the  Gesta  (49)  as  a  report :  "  Et  ut  dicebatur  tarn 
secuTOB  Be  reputabant  de  nobis,  qu6d  regem  noetmm  et  nobiles  snos  nocte  illft 
subjactu  ale®  poeuerant**  RambuTee  asks  (III.  vii.  93,  94) :  "  Who  will  goe 
to  Hazard  with  me  for  twentie  Prisoners  ?  ** 

*  27.  Freaa^teth]  Hanmer.    Presented  F, 
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Holinshed  gives  a  somewhat  brighter  picture  : 

[ffol.  ill.  552/2/63.]  The  Englishmen  also  for  their  parts  were 
of  good  comfort,  and  nothing  abashed  of  the  matter ;  and  yet  they  [Demeanour 
were  both  hungrie,  wearie,  sore  trauelled,  and  vexed  with  manie  Enguah.] 
cold  diseases.  Howbeit,  reconciling  themselues  with  God  by 
hoossell  and  shrift,  requiring  assistance  at  his  hands  that  is  the 
onelie  giuer  of  yictorie,  they  determined  rather  to  die,  than  to 
yeeld,  or  flee. 

Act  rV.  8c.  i. — ^Henry  and  Gloucester  enter,  and  are  soon  joined  by 
Bedford  and  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham.  In  the  third  scene  of  this  Act, 
Exeter,  Westmoreland,  and  Salisbury  take  parts,  and  Warwick  has  a 
short  speech  (1.  20)  in  the  eighth  scene.  Gloucester  ^  and  Exeter  ^  were 
at  Agincourt.  Erpingham  had  the  honour  of  beginning  the  battle.^ 
Bedford  and  Westmoreland  were  not  at  Agincourt.  Westmoreland 
was  a  member  of  a  council  assigned  to  Bedford,^  who  was  appointed 
"Custos"  of  England  during  Henry's  absence.^  The  presence  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  at  Agincourt  is  not,  I  believe,  mentioned  by 
any  chronicler.  I  do  not  know  an  authority  for  the  association  of 
'<  Talbot " — doubtless  the  celebrated  soldier  of  that  name  is  meant — 
with  those  whom  Henry  speaks  of  (TV.  iii.  51-55)  as  sharers  in  the  fame 
of  the  coming  battle. 

Gower  calls  out  "  Captaine  Fluellen  ! "  (1.  64),  and,  being  reproved 
by  the  Welshman,  promises  to  "  speake  lower  "  (L  82).  On  the  previous 
day  (October  24),  Henry,  after  crossing  the  Temoise,  beheld  the  French 
approaching.^  Expecting  an  attack,  he  disposed  his  troops  for  battle. 
Subsequently  the  English  continued  their  march  until  they  reached  a 
village  in  which  they  encamped.^ 

[Hoi,  iii  552/2/41.]    Order  was  taken  by  commandement  from  mieBngiish 
the  king,  after  the  armie  was  first  set  in  battell  arraie,  that  no  noise  s^ioe.] 
or  clamor  should  be  made  in  the  host ;  so  that,  in  marching  focHrth 
to  this  village,  euerie  man  kept  himselfe  quiet :  .  .  . 

The  hour  of  battle  is  drawing  near  when  Henry  prays  (11.  309-312)  : 

Not  to  day,  O  Lord, 

0  not  to  day,  thinke  not  vpon  the  fault 
My  Father  made  in  compassing  the  Crowne ! 

1  Richards  body  haue  interr^  new ;  .  .  . 
Soon  after  ascending  the  throne,  Henry 

1  Guta,  58,  59.    Mons.,  iii  841.  «  Morw.,  iii.  341. 

'  The  English  attacked ;  "  before  whome  there  went  an  old  knight,  sir 
Thomas  Erpingham  (a  man  of  great  experience  in  the  warre)  with  a  warder  in 
hifl  hand  "  (HoL  iii  554/1/53). 

*  Bymery  ix.  223.  »  Rymer,  ix.  305. 

«  Gtda,  46.    Hlmhamy  57.  7  GestOy  46-48.    ElmAam,  57-59. 
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rB^iud'fl  [Hol.  iiL  543/2/58.]    caused  the  bodie  of  [p.  644]  king  Richard 

nmored       to  be  Fcmooued  with  sJl  fdnerall  dignitie  conuenient  for  his  estate, 
i^«3rto    from  Langlie  to  Westminster ;  where  he  was  honorabUe  interred 
^"^^^^^^'^      with  queene  Anne  his  first  wife,  in  a  solemne  toome  erected  and 
set  yp  at  the  charges  of  this  king. 

Qenry  also  pleads  (U.  315-319)  i 

Flue  hundred  poore  I  haue  in  yeerely  pay, 
Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  bands  hold  vp 
Toward  Heauen,  to  pardon  blood ;  and  I  hane  built 
Two  Ohauntries,  where  the  sad  and  solemne  Priests 
Sing  still  for  Bichards  Soule, 

Fabyan  records  (677)  Henry's  provision  that  there  should  be,  on 
Richard's  behalf, 

one  day  in  the  weke  a  Solempne  Dirige,  and  ypon  the  morowe  a 
[A  weekly  Massc  of  Roquicm  by  note ;  after  which  Masse  endyd,  to  be  gyuen 
•tow.)  wekely  vnto  pore  people,  xl  «.  viii  d.  in  pens :  &  vpon  y*  day  of 
[Ayauiy  ^  Amuucrsary,  after  y]  sayd  masse  of  Requiem  is  songe,  to  be 
•JnwgiTing.]  j^^ij  Destrybuted  for  his  soule.  x^  0-  ia  -d* 

Henry  founded  three  ^  houses  of  religion, 

[Fab.,  689.]  for  asmoche  as  he  knewe  well  that  his  Fader  had 

laboured  the  meanes  to  depose  the  noble  Prynce  Richarde  the 

Seconde,  and  after  was  consentyng  to  his  deth ;  for  which  offence 

his  said  Fader  had  sent  to  Rome,  of  that  great  Cryme  to  be 

^^^^^^  ^    assayled,  and  was  by  y  Pope  enioyned,  that  lyke  as  he  had  beraft 

S^(^  to   ^^  ^^  ^  naturall  and  bodely  lyfe  for  euer  in  this  world,  that  so, 

tt^^'     by  contpmel  prayer  and  SufiVagies  of  the  Churche,  he  shuld  cause 

Otoi^  his  Soule  to  lyue  perpetuelly  in  the  Celestyall  worlds 

MHlL] 

Act  TY.  sc.  ii— <'  The  Sunne  is  high  "  (L  63)  when  the  Constable 
exclaims  (IL  60-62) : 

I  stay  but  for  my  Guard.     On  1    To  the  field  1  ^ 
I  will  the  Banner  from  a  Trumpet  take, 
And  Yse  it  for  my  haste. 

Henry  is  said  to  have  received  a  message  from  the  French  leaders, 
inyiting  him  to  fix  his  ransom  (see  p.  191  ^low). 

[Ed.  iil  554/1/23.]    When  the  messenger  was  come  backe  to 
the  French  host,  the  men  of  warre  put  on  their  helmets,  and 

^  One  of  the  houses  was  dissolved  by  Heniy  Y. — J'a6.,  589. 
*  I .  .  .  Guard:  of^To  .  .  .  take,]  Fi. 
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caused  their  trumpets  to  blow  to  the  battelL  Hiey  thought  them- 
selues  so  sure  of  yictorie,  that  diuerse  of  the  uoble  men  made  such 
hast  towards  the  battell,  that  they  left  manie  of  their  seruants  and 
men  of  warre  behind  them,  and  some  of  them  would  not  once  staie 
for  their  standards :  as,  amongst  other,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  when 
his  standard  was  not  come,  caused  a  baner  to  be  taken  from  a  [The 
trumpet  and  fastened  to  a  speare ;  the  which  he  commanded  to  be  iMumemsed 
borne  before  him  in  steed  of  his  standard.  itandwd.] 

Act  lY.  80.  iii. — The  English  leaders  conyerse  before  each  goes  to 
his  charge.    Speaking  of  the  French,  Westmoreland  says  (1.  3)  : 

Of  fighting  men  they  haue  full  threescore  thousand. 

This  was  Halle's  ^  computation,  according  to  whom  they  had 


[HoL  iiL  552/2/56.]    in  their  armie  (as  some  write)  to  the 


Th€  number 
i^ftheFrtnck 


nimiber   of  threescore    thousand    horssemen,  besides   footmen,  li^*^ 
wagoners,  and  other.  j^^,^,.^^ 

Exeter  remarks  (1.  4)  : 

There's  fine  to  one ;  besides  they  all  are  fresh. 

Shakspere  made  large  allowance  for  losses  on  the  march,  and 
invalided  soldiers.     After  crossing  the  Somme,  Henry 

[Hoi.  iii  552/1/15.]    determined  to  make  haste  towards  Calis, 
and  not  to  seeke  for  battell,  except  he  were  thereto  constreined ; 
bicause  that  his  armie  by  sicknesse  was  sore  diminished :  in  so 
much  that   he  had   but  onelie  two  thousand    horssemen,  and  ThtHngt 
thirteene  thousand  archers,  bilmen,  and  of  all  sorts  of  other  16000. 
footmen. 

When  the  King  enters,  Westmoreland  cries  (11.  16-18) : 

O  that  we  now  had  here 
But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  doe  no  worke  to  day  I 

Henry  expresses  another  view  of  the  matter  (IL  20,  21) : 

If  we  are  markt  to  dye,  we  are  enow 
To  doe  our  Ck>untrey  losse ;  .  .  . 

These  words  comprise  all   that  Shakspere  took  from  a  speech 

1  Thooffh  in  the  sidenote  Hcl,  refers  to  <*  Enjguerant "  (Monstrelet)  as  an 
authority  for  60,000,  this  estimate  is  real^  derived  from  HaUe  (65).  But 
Mans. — ^whom,  to  judge  from  the  context,  BaUe  followed— says  (iii  335)  that 
**  les  Francois  fussent  hien  cent  cinquante  mille  ohevaucheurs.'' 
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attributed  to  Henry  by  Livios^   (Forojuliensis),   and  englished  by 
Holinshed.     This  speech^  should  be  contrasted  with  IV.  iii.  21-67. 

[Hoi.  ill  553/2/44.]    It  is  said,  that  as  he  heard  one'  of  the 

A  with,        tost  vtter  his  wish  to  another  thus :  "  I  would  to  God  there  were 

Anobu        "with  vs  now  so  manie  good  soldiers  as  are  at  this  houre  within 

^^        ''England ! "  the  king  answered :  "I  would  not  wish  a  man  more 

''here  than  I  haue ;  we  are  indeed  in  comparison  to  the  enimies 

"but  a  few,  but  if  God  of  his  clemencie  doo  fauour  vs,  and  our 

"iust  cause,  (as  I  trust  he  will,)  we  shall  speed  well  inough.    But 

"let  no  man  ascribe  yictorie  to  our  owne  strength  and  might,  but 

"  onelie  to  Gods  assistance ;  to  whome  I  haue  no  doubt  we  shall 

[If  oar         ''  worthilie  haue  cause  to  giue  thanks  therefore.    And  if  so  be  that 

MeTaiTtbe    ''for  our  offcuses  sakes  we  shall  be  deliuered  into  the  hands  of  our 

theieMioM    "enimies,  the  lesse  number  we  be,  the  lesse  damage  shall  the 

■hall  ^ 

^gg^  "realme  of  England  susteine;  but  if  we  should  fight  in  trust  of 
"multitude  of  men,  and  so  get  the  Tictorie,  (our  minds  being  prone 
"to  pride,)  we  should  thervpon  peraduenture  ascribe  the  victorie 
"not  so  much  to  the  gift  of  God,  as  to  our  owne  puissance,  and 
"  thereby  prouoke  his  high  indignation  and  displeasure  against  ts  : 
"  and  if  the  enimie  get  the  vpper  hand,  then  should  our  realme 
"  and  countrie  suffer  more  damage  and  stand  in  further  danger. 
"But  be  you  of  good  comfort,  and  shew  your  selues  valiant  I  God 
"  and  our  iust  quarrell  shall  defend  vs,  and  deliuer  these  our  proud 
"  aduersaries  with  all  the  multitude  of  them  which  you  see  (or  at 
"the  least  the  most  of  them)  into  our  hands.'' 

As  Henry  dismisses  the  English  leaders  to  their  posts,  he  is 

*  Livius,  16,  17. 

*  Part  of  another  speech  of  Henry  to  his  "  capteins  and  soldiers  "—epitom- 
ized by  Hoi.  (553/2/32)  from  Haile  (67,  68)— has  a  more  Shaksperian  tone : 
"  To  conclude,  manie  words  of  courage  he  vttered,  to  stirre  them  to  doo  man- 
fuUie,  assuring  them  that  Eucland  should  neuer  be  chained  with  his  ransome, 
nor  anie  Frenchman  triumph  ouer  him  as  a  captiue ;  for  either  by  famous 
death  or  glorious  victorie  would  he  (by  Gk>ds  grace)  win  honour  and  fame." 

'  l^r  Walter  Hungerford.  This  wish  was  uttered  on  October  24,  after  the 
English  had  crossed  the  Temoise  and  were  expecting  an  attack.  Henry's 
chaplain — an  ear-witness,  as  the  words  I  quote  indicate — says:  "Et  inter 
csetera  qu»  tunc  dicta  notavi,  quidam  dommus  Walterus  Hungyrford  miles 
imprsBcabatur  ad  faciem  regis  quod  habuisset  ad  illam  paucam  familiam  quam 
ibi  nabuit,  decem  millia  de  meiioribus  sagittariis  Angbee,  qui  secum  desidera- 
rent  esse.  Qui  rex,  .  .  .  noUem  habere  etsi  possem  plures  per  unum  qukm 
habeo."— GfMto,  47. 
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addressed  by  Montjoy,  whom  the  Ck>nstable  has  sent  with  a  message 
(11.  79-81) : 

Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee,  King  Harry, 
If  for  thy  Ransome  thou  wilt  now  compound. 
Before  thy  most  assured  Ouerthrow :  .  .  . 

In  his  answer  Henry  recounts  his  soldiers'  vow  that  (11.  116-121) 

yet  ere  Night 
The/le  be  in  fresher  Robes ;  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  Coats  o're  the  French  Souldiers  heads, 
And  tume  them  out  of  seruica     If  they  doe  this, 
(As,  if  God  please,  they  shall,)  my  Ransome  then 
Will  soone  be  leuyed. 

And  adds  (11.  122-125) : 

Come  thou  no  more  for  Ransome,  gentle  Herauld  ! 
They  shall  haue  none,  I  sweare,  but  these  my  ioynts. 
Which  if  they  haue  as  I  will  leaue  vm  them. 
Shall  yeeld  them  little,  tell  the  Constable  ! 

This  incident  is  based  on  the  following  story : 

[ffol.  iii  554/1/13.]    Here  we  may  not  forget  how  the  French,  ^«"- 
thus  in  their  iolitie,  sent  an  herald  to  king  Henrie,  to  inquire  what  desired  ^^ 

Henry  to 

ransome  he  would  oflfer.    "Wlierevnto  he  answered,  that  within  two  offer  them* 

'  ransom.    He 

or  three  houres  he  hoped  it  would  so  happen,  that  the  Frenchmen  ^^^^ 
should  be  glad  to  common  rather  with  the  Englishmen  for  their  ^^^ 
ransoms,  than  the  English  to  take  thought  for  their  deliuerance ;  bnuhat"*' 

,,  t         t  •      t       t  1111  ^^^y  should 

promising  for  his  owne  part,  that  his  dead  carcasse  should  rather  ^^l^"'^;^ 
be  a  prize  to  the  Frenchmen,  than  that  his  lining  bodie  should  ^'^i 
paie  anie  ransome. 

As  the  scene  closes,  Tork^  enters  and  craves  a  boon  (11.  129,  130)  : 

My  Lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  begge 
The  leading  of  the  Yaward  I 

Holinshed  says  that  Henry 

[Eol.  iii  553/i/SS.]  appointed  a  vaward,  of  the  which  he  made  ^J^^ 
capteine,  Edward  duke  of  Torke,  who  of  an  haultie  courage  had  ^^1^ 
desired  that  office,  .  .  . 

Act  rV.  sc.  iv. — ^That  Pistol  was  able  to  win  a  ransom  shows  how 
utterly  the  French  were  defeated.  As  some  warrant  for  the  possibility 
of  such  luck  as  bef el  "  this  roaring  diuell  i'th  olde  play  "  (TV.  iv.  75, 
76),  I  quote  a  passage  from  Holinshed,  who  thus  describes  the  result  of 

1  Anmerle  in  Eich,  IL  Lydgate  tells  us  that  York  "  fell  on  kne  "  to  beg 
this  command  from  Henry.— Citron.  LoncLy  226. 
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a  threatening  movement  made  by  Henry  against  the  French  rearward. 
(The  closing  words  of  this  excerpt  should  be  noted.) 

TiuPrtnch  [Hol.  iiL  664/2/30.]  "When  the  Frenchmen  peroeiued  his  intent^ 

dueomfiud,  they  were  suddenlie  amazed  and  ran  awaie  like  sheepe ;  without 
order  or  arraie.  Which  when  the  king  perceiued,  he  incouraged 
his  men,  and  followed  so  qnickelie  ypon  the  enimies,  that  they  ran 
hither  and  thither,  casting  awaie  their  armour:  manie  on  their 
knees  desired  to  haue  their  lines  saued 

Act  rV.  sc.  vL — "  Enter  the  King  and  his  trayne,  with  Prisoners." 
Henry  says  (1. 2)  that ''  all's  not  done ;  yet  keepe  the  French  the  field." 
By  and  bye  an  alarum  is  heard,  and  he  exclaims  (11.  35-38) : 

But,  hearke !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ) 
The  French  haue  re-inforc'd  their  scattered  men : 
Then  euery  souldiour  kill  his  Prisoners ; 
Qiue  the  word  through  1 

Act  rV.  sc.  vii. — ^We  now  learn  what  had  happened.  Fluellen 
enters,  speaking  to  Gower  (U.  1-4)  :  ''  Kill  the  poyes  and  the  luggage  ! 
'Tis  expressely  against  the  Law  of  Armee:  'tis  as  arrant  a  peece  of 
knauery,  marke  you  now,  as  can  bee  off ert :  in  your  Ck>nscience  now,  is 
it  not  1"  Gower  answers  :  "  'Tis  certaine  there's  not  a  boy  left  aliue; 
and  the  Cowardly  Bascalls  that  ranne  from  the  battaile  ha'  done  this 
slaughter :  besides,  they  haue  burned  and  carried  away  aU  that  was  in 
the  Kings  Tent ;  wherefore  the  King,  most  worthily,  hath  caus'd  euery 
soldiour  to  cut  his  prisoners  throat." 

When  the  French  van  and  centre  had  been  overthrown,  their 
rearward  put  to  flight,  and 

[Hol,  iii  554/2/38.]  the  Englishmen  had  taken  a  great  number 

of  prisoners,  certeine  Frenchmen  on  horssebacke,  whereof  were 

capteins  Bobinet  of  Bomeuill,  BifBart  of  Olamas,  Isambert  of 

Agincourt,  and  other  men  of  armes,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred 

horssemen,  (which  were  the  first  ihatfled,)  hearing  that  the  English 

tents  &  pauilions  were  a  good  waie  distant  from  the  armie,  without 

anie  sufficient  gard  to  defend  the  same,  either  ypon  a  couetous 

meaning  to  gaine  by  the  spoile,  or  Tpon  a  desire  to  be  reuenged, 

entred  ypon  the  kings  campe ;  and  there  spoiled  the  hails,  robbed 

the  sermto  the  touts,  brake  yp  chests,  and  earied  awaie  caskets,  and  slue  such 

>E<^^]*        seruants  as  they  found  to  make  anie  resistance.  .  .  • 

[The  oatcry         But  whcu  the  outcrio  of  the  lackies  and  boies,  which  ran  awaie 

uuskiesADd    for  feare  of  the  Frenchmen  thus  spoiling  the  campe,  came  to  the 

boys  who  Tan 

awnjoame    kiugs  oarcs^  he,  (doubting  least  his  enimies  should  gather  togither 
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againe,  and  begin  a  new  field ;  and  mistrusting  farther  that  the  to  Heniy's 
prisoners  would  be  an  aid  to  his  enimies,  or  the  verie  enimies  to 
their  takers  in  deed  if  they  were  suffered  to  line,)  contrarie  to  his 
accustomed  gentlenes,   commanded  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that 
euerie  man  (ypon  paine  of  death)  should  incontinentlie  slaie  his  au  hu 

•  prUonen 

prisoner.  Miahu. 

'^  Alarum.  Enter  King  Harry  with  Burbon  and  prisoners.^ 
Flourish."  As  so.  v.,  Act  lY.,  ends,  Bourbon  and  the  other  French 
leaders  rush  out,  hoping  to  retrieve  the  day  or  at  least  sell  their  lives 
dearly.  Entering  now  with  the  prisoners  taken  during  this  renewal  of 
the  conflict,  Henry  speaks  thus  (U.  58-68)  :     . 

I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France, 

Yntill  this  instant. — Take  a  Trumpet,  Herald ; 

Bide  thou  vnto  the  Horsemen  on  yond  hill :  60 

If  they  will  fight  with  vs,  bid  them  come  downe. 

Or  voyde  the  field ;  they  do  offend  our  sight : 

If  the/l  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them, 

And  make  them  sker  away,  as  swift  as  stones  64 

Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings : 

Besides,  wee'l  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  haue ; 

And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shall  take. 

Shall  taste  our  mercy  1     Go  and  tell  them  so  ! 

The  prisoners  spoken  of  here  (L  66)  are  evidently  those  who  have 
been  captured  with  Bourbon,  not  those  who  entered  in  sc.  vi.,  Act  lY. 
The  existence  of  an  entry  showing  that  a  second  batch  of  prisoners  was 
taken  disposes  of  Johnison's  stricture  on  lY.  vii.  66  :  ''The  King 
is  in  a  very  bloody  disposition.  He  has  already  cut  the  throats  of  his 
prisoners,  and  threatens  now  to  cut  them  again."  ^  Moreover,  Shak- 
spere  had  authority — ^as  the  following  excerpt  shows — ^f or  a  renewal  of 
the  battle  after  the  prisoners  previously  taken  were  massacred. 

[Hoi.  iil  554/2/74.]  When  this  lamentable  slaughter  was  ended, 
the  [p.  555]  Englishmen  disposed  themselues  in  order  of  battell, 
readie  to  abide  a  new  field,  and  also  to  inuade,  and  newlie  set  on, 
theur  enimies :  with  great  force  they  assailed  the  carles  of  Marie  ^[^Jf* 
and  Fauconbridge,  and  the  lords  of  Louraie,  and  of  Thine,  with 
six  hundred  men  of  armes ;  who  had  all  that  dale  kept  togither, 
but  [were]  now  slaine  and  beaten  downe  out  of  hand. 

Immediately  after  this  passage  comes  Holinshed's  account  (see  next 
excerpts  of  the  means  adopted  to  rid  the  field  of  the  lingering  French- 
men, whom  Shakspere  made  Henry  threaten  with  the  slaughter  <<  of 
those  "  prisoners  "  we  haue  "  (lY.  vii  66). 

*  Enter  . , .  prisoners]  Enter  King  Harry  and  Burbon  wUh prisoners,  Fi. 
«  For.  8h.y  xvii  440. 
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[Hol.  iiL  555/1/7.]    Some  write,  that  the  king,  perceioing  his 

enimieB  in  one  part  to  assemble  togither,  as  though  they  meant  to 

giue  a  new  battell  for  preseruation  of  the  prisoners,  sent  to  them 

an  herald,  commanding  them  either  to  d^art  oat  of  his  e^t,  or 

A  right  yriM  elso  to  como  forward  at  once,  and  giue  battell :  promising  herewith, 


«^o^)v*<i^  that,  if  they  did  offer  to  fight  againe,  not  onelie  those  prisoners 
which  his  people  alreadie  had  taken,  but  also  so  manie  of  them  as, 
in  this  new  conflict,  which  they  thus  attempted,  should  fall  into  his 
hands,  should  die  the  death  without  redemption. 

The  Frenchmen,  fearing  the  sentence  of  so  terrible  a  decree, 
without  further  delaie  parted  oat  of  the  field 

The  bearer  of  Henry's  message  to  the  Ereneh  horsemen  goes  out, 
and  Montjoy,  entering,  bega  (11  74-76) 

for  charitable  license. 
That  we  may  wander  ore  this  bloody  field, 
To  booke  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them ;  .  .  . 
Henry  is  not  sure  "  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no"  (L  87)  ;  and,  when 
Montjoy  says,  "  The  day  is  yours,"  asks,  "  What  is  this  Gastle  call'd 
that  stands  hard  by  )  "     Montjoy  answers  :  <'  They  call  it  Agincourt." 
Henry  replies  (L  93):  "Thwi  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt" 
Shakspere  rightly  altered  the  date  which  my  next  quotation  assigns  to 
Montjoy's  replies.^ 

SSS&^Te        C-^^^'  ^  555/1/36.]    In  the  morning,  Montioie  king  at  armes 

dL^^  wd  foure  other  French  heralds  came  to  the  K,  to  know  the 

whom  the     uumbcr  of  prisoners,  and  to  desire  buriall  for  the  dead.    Before 

belonged.]     hc  made  them  answer  (to  ynderstand  what  they  would  sale)  he 

demanded  of  them  whie  they  made  to  him  that  request ;  considering 

that  he  knew  not  whether  thevictorie  was  his  or  theirs  t    When 

Montioie  by  true  and  iust  confession  had  cleered  that  doubt  to  the 

high  praise  of  the  king,  he  desired  of  Montioie  to  ynderstand  the 

name  of  the  castell  neere  adioining:  when  they  had  told  him  that 

jTubaiuat(f  it  was  called  Agincourt,  he  said,  ''Then  shall  this  conflict  be  called 

"  the  battell  of  Agincourt." 

"  Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus  ! "  adds  Henry,  when  he 
has  named  the  battle.  After  telling  us  how  the  English  behayed  on 
the  night  of  October  24  (see  p.  187  aboye),  Holinshed  continues : 

*  Accordins;  to  M<yM.  (iii.  346)  both  these  replies  were  given  on  the  day  of 
the  battle.  He  does  not  say  tnat  Montjoy  asked  leaye  to  bury  the  dead. 
The  French  dead  were  lefk  unWied  till  Heniy  quitted  Agincourt,  on  October 
26.— IfovM.,  iii  357. 
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[ffd.  iH.  552/2/70.]    The  daie  foUowing  was  the  fine  and  Tkthatuut^r 
twentith  of  October  in  the  yeare  1416 ;  being  then  fridaie,  and  the  ^^^ 
feast  of  Crispine  and  Crispinian :  a  day  hire  and  fortunate  to  the  ^^^^* 
English,  but  most  sorrowfull  and  ynluckie  to  the  French. 

Permission  having  been  granted  to  register  and  bnry  the  French 
dead,  Montjoy  departs,  accompanied,  as  Henry  directs,  by  some  T<^g^«H 
heralds  (L  121).    Holinshed  relates  that  Henry 

[Hoi.  m.  555/1/48]    feasted  the  French  oflSoers  of  armes  that 
daie^  and  granted  them  their  request ;  which  busiHe  soii^t  through 
the  field  for  such  as  were  slaine.    But  the  Englishmen  suffered  [^,|^^ 
them  not  to  go  alone,  for  they  searched  with  them,  &  foimd  manio  ^ X^e^ 
hurt,  but  not  in  ieopardie  of  their  lines ;  whom  they  tooke  prisoners,  SS"Sm 
and  brought  them  to  their  tents. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  a  practical  joke,  Henry  gives  Fluellen  a 
glove,  saying  (IL  161-163)  :  ''when  Alanson  and  my  selfe  were  downe 
together,  I  pluckt  this  Glotie  from  his  Helme.''  !Reference  is  here  made 
to  an  encoxmter  Which  Holinshed  thus  describes : 

[Hoi.  554/2/20.]    The  king  that  daie  shewed  bimselfe  a  valiant  ^^•''^iJ, 
knight,  albeit  almost  felled  by  the  duke  of  Alanson ;  yet  with  ^^*** 
plaine  strength  he  slue  two  of  the  dukes  eompaoie,  and  felled  tiie  ^^^«°«*^J 
duke  himselfe ;  whome,  when  he  would  haue  yelded,  the  king^  gard 
(contrarie  to  his  mind)  slue  out  of  hand. 

Act  lY.  Bc.  viii — A  herald  presents  to  Henry  a  note  containing 
"the  number  of  the  slaught'red  French"  (1.  79).  From  Exeter  the 
King  learns  *'  what  Prisoners  of  good  sort "  have  been  taken.  I  give 
below,  in  parallel  columns,  Shakspere's  metrical  roll  of  the  French 
prisoners,  and  of  those  slain  on  either  side,  for  comparison  with 
Holinshed's  lists. 

[Hoi.  iii.  555/2/30.]    There  were  -  £ze.    CharUi  Duke  of  OrUmno$p         im>u  mm 

taken  ^priBonen:  Charles  duke  qf  _  N^hfw  to  th^  King ;                       prUanen. 

OrleaJe.  nap^    to    the  French  ^B^i^XauT^  *"^  "^ 

Ung;  John  duke  qf  Burhon;  the  CfMer  Lordg  and  BaroM,  Kniffhi^ 

lord  BouciquaU,  one  of  the  mar-  and  Squires, 

i^ials  of  France  (he  aftw  died  in  T^^fift^fne hundred,  hwidaeowmm   84 

England) ;  with  a  number  qf  other  ^^  rpj^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

lords,  kmghts,  and  esqtmra,  at  the  ten  thousand  French, 

least  Jifieene  hundred,  besides  the  That  in   the  field  lye  slaine :   of 

otwtwww  people.   There  were  «fei7w  .,^^*^^^*^^'^^*    ^^             Tfunnmber 

in  aU  of  ti^  ^nc/l  part  to  the  And  Nobfes  ft^or^  i^cm^,  tliew         ^^^ 

mmther    of  ten    thousand    men>      One  hmmired  twentie  $im :  9M&A  to    88 
whereof  were  princes  and  noble^  these^ 
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men  hearing  boners  one  hundred 
twentie and  six;  to  theae^  qf  kmghta^ 
esquierSf  and  gentlemen,  bo  manie 
as  made  vp  the  number  of  eight 
thousand  amd  fowre  himdred  {of 
the  iohiehfiue  hundred  were  duibbed 
knights  the  night  before  the 
battell):  tfo  as,  of  the  meaner 
sort,  not  past  sixteene  hundred. 
Amongst  those  of  the  nobilitie 
that  were  slaine,  these  were  the 
cheef  est :  Charles  lord  de  la  Brethy 
high  constable  qf  France;  laques 
qf  Chatilon,  lord  of  Dampier, 
admerall  of  France;  the  lord  Earn- 
bwres,  master  qf  the  crossebotoes ; 
sir  Guischard  Dolphin,  great  master 
qf  France;  lohn  duke  qf  Alanson  ; 
Anthonie  duke  qf  Brabant,  brother 
to  the  duke  qf  Burgognie  ;  Edward 
duke  qfBar;  the  earle  of  Neuers, 
an  other  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Burgognie;  with  the  erles  of 
Marie,  Vaudemont,  Beaumont, 
Orandpree,  Roussie,  Fauconberge, 
Fois,  and  Lestrake;  beside  a  great 
number  of  lords  and  barons  of 
name. 

Of  Englishmen,  there  died  at 
this  battell,  Edwa/rd  duke  qf^ 
Yorke;  the  earle  qf  SvffoQoe;  sir 
Richard  KikeUe;  and  Dcmde  Gamme, 
esquier  ;  and,  qfaU  other,  not  aboue 
fiue  and  twenUe  persons,  .  •  .< 


Of  Knights,  Etquires,  and  gallant 

OerUUmm, 
Eight  thousand  and  fours  hundrtd  ; 

of  the  which, 
Fiue  hundred  were  bat  yesterday 

dubb'd  Knights  : 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thoosand  they    92 

haae  lost, 
There    are    bat   siasteene   hundred 

Mercenaries ; 
The  rest  are  Princes,  Barons,  Lords, 

Knights,  Sqoires, 
And    Gentlemen     of    blond    and 

aaalitie. 
The  Names  of  those  their  Nobles    96 

that  lye  dead  : 
Charles  Delabreth,  High  Constable  qf 

France  ; 
laques  of  Chatilion,  AdmiraU  of 

Francs; 
The   Master   of  the   Crosse-bowes, 

Lord  Bambures  ; 
Oreat  Master  qf  France,  the  braoe  100 

Sir  Ouichard  Dolphin  ; 
John  Duke  cf  Alanson;   Anthonie 

Duke  of  Brdbant, 
The     Brother    to     the     Duke    of 

Burgundie  ; 
And  Edward  Duke  cf  Barr :    of 

lostie  EarleSf 
Orandpree  BndSoussie,  FauconMdge  104 

and  Foyes, 
Beaumont  and  Marie,   Faudimont 

and  Lestrale, 
Here  was  a  Boyall   fellowship   of 

death  1 
Where  is  the  number  of  oar  English 

dead ! — 
Edward   the  Duke  qf    Yorke,  the  108 

Ecvrle  qf  Suffolks, 
Sir    Richard  Ketly,    Dauy   Qam, 

Enquire: 
None  else  of  name ;  and,  qf  ail  other 

men, 
Bjxifiue  and  twsntis. 

The  death-rolls  read,  and  solemn  acknowledgment  made  that  the 
victory  is  due  to  God  alone,  Henry  says  (1.  128)  : 

Let  there  be  sung  iTon  nobis,  and  Te  Deum. 

These  thanksgivings  are  recorded  by  Holinshed : 

[Hoi.  ilL  555/I/2I.]  And  so,  about  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the 
after  noone,  the  king,  when  he  saw  no  apperance  of  enimies,  caused 

^  In  B.6t,  the  sidenote  '*  Englishmen  slaine "  is  printed  twice :  here,  and 
also  immediately  after  the  sidenote  ending  '<  French  part" 

>  duhs  of  Y(yrke\  Hoi  ed.  1.    duke  Torke  Hoi.  ed.  8. 

•  "as  some  doo  report"  (says  H6L) ;  "  but  other  writers  of  greater  credit " 
(Qrafton  and  Livius)  raised  the  numhers  of  the  slain. 
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the  retreit  to  be  blowen ;  and,  gathering  his  armie  togither,  gaue 
thanks  to  ahnightie  God  for  so  happie  a  victorie;  causing  his  ^2^^^ 
prelats  and  chapleins  to  sing  this  psahne:   ''In  exitu  Israel  de  ^Z^tL 
*'  Aegjpto ; "  and  commanded  euerie  man  to  kneele  downe  on  the 
ground  at  this  verse :  "  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis,  sed  nomini  ^  wtarthu 
"tuo  da  gloriam."  Which  doone,  he  caused  Te  Detim,  with  certeine  J^ 
anthems  to  be  soong;  giuing  laud  and  praise  to  God,  without 
boasting  of  his  owne  force  or  anie  humane  power. 

Naught  remains  saye  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

And  then  to  Oallice,  and  to  England  then :  .  .  • 

The  resumption  (on  October  26  ^)  of  Henry's  march  to  Calais  is 
thus  chronicled: 

[ffol.  iii.  655/1/55.]    When  the  kmg  of  England  had  well 
refreshed  himselfe,  and  his  souldiers,  (that  had  taken  the  spoile  of 
such  as  were  slaine,)  he,  with  his  prisoners,  in  good  order,  returned  [Betom  to 
to  his  towne  of  Calls. 

Act  V.  Chorus. — ^The  Chorus  plays  a  historic  "  interim,"  beginning 
on  October  29,^  1415,  when  the  audience  must  imagine  Henry  at 
Calais  (U.  6, 7),  and  encUng  on  August  1,  1417,  the  date  of  his  "backe 
retume  againe  to  France  "  ®  01.  39-43>.  Nothing  is  said  touching  his 
second  campaign,  which  lasted  about  tour  years,  and  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  in  1420. 

Shakspere's  figure  of  QL  11-13) 

the  deep-mouth'd  Sea, 
Which,  like  a  mightie  Whiffler  'fore  the  King, 
Seemes  to  prepare  his  way, 

was  perhaps  suggested  by  HoUnshed's  mention  of  the  gale  which 
Henxys  fleet  encountered  on  its  return  to  England. 

[Hoi  iiL  556/i/i6.]     After  that  the  king  of  England  had  hou. 
refreshed  himselfe,  and  his  people  at  Calls,  ...  the  sixt  [16th] 
dale  of  Nouember,^  he  with  all  his  prisoners  tooke  shipping,  and 
the  same  dale  landed  at  Doner,  ...    In  this  passage,  the  seas  frheMu 
were  so  rough  and  troublous,  that  two  ships  belonging  to  sir  lohn  ''•^"^'^ 

1  Oesta,  60. 

«  The  date  of  Henry's  arrival  at  Calais.— G'esto,  60. 

•  He  landed  near  Touque  Castle,  in  Normandy,  on  August  1,  1417. — 

*  Heniy,  "  die  Sabbati  post  sancti  Martini  solennia,  .  .  •  per  portom 
DoYorisa  .  .  .  remeavit  in  Anghamf—OestOy  60.  In  1415  S.  Martiirs  Day 
(Not.  11)  fell  on  a  Monday. 
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C(»iiewall,  lord   Fanhope,  weare  driaen  into  Zeland;   howbeit^ 
noihing  was  lost^  nor  any  person  pmsht 

Henry  having  landed,  and  ^^  set  on  to  London/' 

Ton  may  imagine  him  yp^m  Black-Heath,  16 

Where  that  his  Lords  desire  him  to  haae  borne 
His  bruised  Helmet,  and  his  bended  Sword, 
Before  him,  through  the  Citie :  he  forbids  it. 
Being  free  from  vain-nesse  and  self e-glorioos  pride ;  20 

Giuing  full  Trophee,  Signall,  and  Ost^nt, 
Quite  from  himself e,  to  God.     But  now  behold. 
In  the  quick  Forge  and  working-house  of  Thought, 
How  London  doth  powre  out  her  Citizens  1  24 

The  Maior  and  all  his  Brethren,  in  best  sort, 
(Like  to  the  Benatours  of  th'&ntique  Bome, 
With  the  Plebeians  swarming  at  their  heeles,) 
Goe  forth  and  fetch  their  Conqu'ring  GiBsar  in :  .  .  .  28 

Holinshed  gives  the  following  account  of  Henry's  reception  and 
demeanour : 

(HeniTinet         [Hol  ill  556/ 1 /28.]    The  maior  of  London,  and  the  aldermen, 

la^r^d^  apparelled  in  orient  grained  scarlet,  and  fonre  hundred  commoners 

^^^  ^  dad  in  beantifdll  murrie,  (well  mounted,  and  trimlie  horssed,  with 

rich  collars,  &  great  chaines,)  met  the  king  on  Blackbeath  ;^  reioisiog 

at  bis  retome :  and  the  dergie  of  London,  with  ridi  crosses,  snrap- 

tuoos  copes,  and  massie  censers,  receiued  him  at  saint  Thomas  of 

Waterings  with  solenme  procession. 

JJ2ifc  The  king,  like  a  graue  and  sober  personage,  and  as  one  remem- 

bring  from  whcnn  all  yictories  are  sent,  seemed  little  to  regard  such 

vaine  pompe  and  shewes  as  were  in  triumphant  sort  deuised  for 

modt$ti4of    his  welcomming  home  from  so  prosperous  a  ioumie :  in  so  much 

[He  would     that  he  would  not  snffipr  his  helmet  to  be  caried  with  him,  whereby 

hitbeimet     might  hauo  appeared  to  the  people  the  blowes  and  dints  that  were 

wtthbim.1    to  be  seene  in  the  same ;  neither  would  he  suffer  anie  ditties  to  be 

made  and  soong  by  minstrels  of  his  glorious  yictorie,  for  that  he 

would  wholie  haue  the  praise  and  thanks  altogither  giuen  to  Qod. 

The  last  occurrence  of  the  Interim  is  that  (U.  38,  39) 

The  Emperour's  comming^  in  behalfe  of  France, 
To  order  peace  betweene  them ;  .  •  • 

»  On  November  23.— (Tetto,  61. 

*  ^Emperour's  comming"«"£mperour  is  eomming'' :  lanming  ^'As  jet 
•  •  .  between  them  "  (IL  36-39)  to  be  a  parenthesia. 
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On  or  about  May  1,  141 6»^ 

[S6L  ill  566/2/27.]    the  emperour  SigiBmiind  .  .  •  came  into  nUtJ^tJf 

Eog^d,  to   the  intmt   that  he  might  make   bisl  attonement  SS^HSxtt^ 

betweene  king  Hoirie  and  the  French  king:  .  .  . 

Act  Y.  80.  iL — ^This  eoene  ends  with  Katharine  of  Talois's  betrothal 
to  Henry  V.  (U.  376-397),  on  May  21,  1420.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
who  speaks  in  this  scene,  and  who,  as  appears  from  my  next  excerpt, 
sent  "  ambassadours  ...  to  mooue  "  Henry  "  to  peace,"  was  Philip  tne 
Good,  son  of  John  the  Fearless,  whom  Charles  YL  addresses  vb.  III.  V. 
42.*    In  September  (1),^  1419,  while  Henry  was  at  Rouen, 

[Sol  iiL  572/1/ 1 8.]   there  came  to  him  eftsoonea  ambassadours 
from  the  French  king  and  the  duke  of  Buigognie  to  mooue  him  to 
peace.    The  king,  minding  not  to  be  reputed  for  a  destroi^  of  the 
countrie,  which  he  coueted  to  preserue,  or  for  a  causer  oi  christian  j^^Hf^^ 
bloud  still  to  be  spilt  in  his  quarell,  hegm  so  tb  incline  and  giue  «^« 


eare  ynto  their  sute  and  humble  request,  that  at  length,  (after  often 
sending  to  and  fro,)  and  that  the  bishop  of  Arras,  and  other  men  of 
honor  had  beene  with  him,  uid  likewise  the  earle  of  Warwike,  and 
the  bishop  of  Rochester  had  beene  with  the  duke  of  Burgognie, 
they  both  finallie  agreed  Tpon  certeine  articles ;  so  that  the  French 
king  and  his  commons  would  thereto  assent 

Now  was  the  Frendi  king  and  the  queene  with  their  daughter 
Katharine  at  Trois  in  Champaigne ;  gouerned  and  ordered  by  them, 
which  so  much  fauoured  the  duke  of  Burgognie,  that  they  would 
not,  for  anie  earthlie  good,  once  hinder  or  pull  backe  one  iot  of 
such  articles  as  the  same  duke  should  seeke  to  preferre.  And 
therefore  what  needeih  manie  words  1  a  truCe  tripartite  was  accorded  ^^^^ 
betweene  the  two  kings  and  the  duke,* and  their  countries;  and 
order  taken  that  the  king  of  England  should  send,  in  tiie  companie 
of  the  duke  of  Burgognie,  his  ambassadours  ynto  Trois  in 
Champaigne ;  sufficientlie  authorised  to  treat  and  conclude  of  so 
great  matter.  The  king  of  England,  being  in  good  hope  that  all 
his  affaires  should  take  good  successe  as  he  oould  wish  or  desire^ 

^  Aecording  to  Chron.  Land.  (lOS) :  <Hhe  firste  day  of  Maij,  at  njght,  be 
[Siciflmund]  luided  at  DoYorr.'^ 

^  Philip  was  then  (October,  1415)  Count  of  CharoloiB.  He  is  addressed  by 
Charles  Vt  (IIL  r.  46). 

*  IfofM.,  lY.  2(^207.  The  murder  of  John  the  Fearless,  on  September  10, 
1419  (Mons,,  iY.  179),  caused  his  son  to  take  this  step. 
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jjjjj»»*«<>«  sent  to  the  duke  of  Burgognie,  hia  yncle  the  duke  of  Excester,  the 
^^^  earle  of  Salisburie,  the  bishop  of  Elie,  the  lord  Fanhope,  the  lord 
Fitz  Hugh,  sir  lohn  Robsert,  and  sir  Philip  Hall,  inth  diuerse 
doctors,  to  the  number  of  fine  hundred  horsse;  which  in  the 
companie  of  the  duke  of  Burgognie  came  to  the  citie  of  Trois  the 
eleuenth  of  March.  The  king,  the  queene,  and  the  ladie  EAtharine 
them  receiued,  and  hartilie  welcomed ;  shewing  great  signes  and 
tokens  of  lone  and  amitie. 
Tkiortidm         After  a  few  dales  they  fell  to  councell,  in  which  at  length  it  was 

oftlupmict 


concluded,  that  king  Henrie  of  England  should  come  to  Trois,  and 

AMri««wi    marie  the  ladie  Katharine ;  and  the  king  hir  father  after  his  death 

'^^  should  make  him  heire  of  his  reahne,  crowne,  and  dignitie.    It  was 

also  agreed,  that  king  Henrie,  during  his  fietther  in  lawes  life,  should 

in  his  steed  haue  the  whole  gouemement  of  the  reahne  of  France, 

as  regent  thereof :  with  manie  other  couenants  and  articles,  as  after 

shall  appeere. 

Burgundy  begins  an  appeal  for  peace  by  reminding  the  sovereigns 
of  England  and  France  (11.  24-28)  bow  be  has  laboured  to  bring  them 

Ynto  this  Barre  and  Boyall  enterview,  .  •  • 

Perhaps  Shakspere  supposed  that  the  same  course  was  taken  at 
Troyes  as  bad  been  adopted  at  Meulan,  wbere,  on  May  29, 1419,^  Henry, 
Queen  Isabelle,  the  Pnncess  Katharine,  and  John  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
met  to  bold  a  personal  conference  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  lead 
to  a  peace  between  England  and  France.     Henry  then  had  bis  ground 

[HeniT'i  [Sol.  iii.  669/2/2.]    barred  about  and  ported^  wherin  his  tents 

'bSmd       were  pight  in  a  princelie  manor. 

about')  *^^  *^ 

Burgundy  winds  up  bis  speech  by  desiring  to  know  *'  the  Let  *'  (L 
65)  which  binders  the  return  of  Peace  to  France.  Henry  answers 
(IL  68-71) : 

If,  Duke  of  Burgonie,  you  would  the  Peace, 
Whose  want  giuee  growth  te  tb'imperfections 
Which  you  haue  cited,  you  must  buy  that  Peace 
With  full  accord  to  aU  our  iust  demands,  .  •  . 
Shakspere  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  unsuccessful  dose  of  the 
conference  at  Meulan,  when  Henry, 

mie<iet*to        [Sol  iii  569/2/43.]    mistrusting  that  the  duke  of  Burgognie 

desirei'       was  the  vcrie  let  and  stop  of  his  desires,  said  ynto  him  before  his 

departure:  "Coosine,  we  will  haue  your  kings  daughter,  and  ail 

^  Bymer^  iz.  759. 
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''things  that  we  demand  with  hir,  or  we  will  driue  your  king  and 
"you  out  of  his  reahne." 

Charles  YL  then  retires  to  scrutinize  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  is 
attended  hy  some  memhers  of  the  English  Council,  whom  Henry  thus 
names  (U.  83-85) : 

Goe,  Vnckle  Exeter, 
And  Brother  Clarence,  and  you,  Brother  Gloucester, 
Warwick,  and  Huntington,  goe  with  the  Eling ;  •  •  • 

Henry  went  to  Troyes, 

[HoL  iii  572/2/8.]    accompanied  with  his  brethren  the  dukes  ^*^g^ 
of  Clarence  and  Glocester,  the  earles  of  Warwike,  Salisburie,  SSiTt? 
Huntington,  .  .  .1  ^~-^ 

A  revision  of  the  treaty,  after  Henry's  arrival  at  Troyes,  is  noticed 
by  Holinshed,  who  says  that 

[ffol  iii.  572/2/32.]  the  two  kings  and  their  councell  assembled 
togither  diuerse  dales ;  wherein  the  first  concluded  agreement  was  {^^"^^ 
in  diuerse  points  altered  and  brought  to  a  certeinetie,  according  to 
the  effect  aboue  mentioned.^ 

Queen  Isabelle  desires  to  have  a  voice  in  discussing  the  treaty ; 
whereupon  Henry  asks  that  the  Ptincess  Katharine  may  remain  with 
him: 

She  is  our  capitall  Demand,  comprised 

Within  the  fore-ranke  of  our  Articles. — ^11.  96,  97. 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes  runs  thus : 

[Ebl  iii.  573/1 /61.]  1  First,  it  is  accorded  betweene  our  father 
and  vs,  tiiat  forsomuch  as  by  the  bond  of  matrimonie  made  for  the 
good  of  the  peace  betweene  vs  and  our  most  deere  beloued 
Katharine,'  daughter  of  our  said  father,  &  of  our  most  deere 

1  Charles  (St.  Denys^  vL  410),  Isabelle,  and  Clarence  (Juv,,  480),  were  at 
Troyes  when  Henry  married  Katharine.  On  December  30,  1419,  Gloucester 
was  appointed  Warden  of  England  because  Bedford  had  been  summoned  to 
join  Henry. — Bymery  ix.  890.  Gloucester  was  to  hold  office  during  the  King's 
absence. — Ibid,  From  what  Exeter  says  in  a  letter  written  at  Troyes,  on  May 
23,  1420, 1  infer  that  he  was  present  at  the  convention  and  betrothal — Bymer, 
iz.  907,  908.  On  June  4,  1420,  Henry  resumed  his  campaign  (Oesta,  142) ; 
and,  in  July,  1420,  he  had  with  him,  at  the  siege  of  Melun,  Clarence,  Bedfoid, 
Exeter,  Huntingdon,  and  Warwick.— Oeita,  144     WdU.^  ii.  335. 

*  See  excerpt  at  p.  200  above. 

>  In  May,  1419,  Katharine  was  at  Menlan  (p.  200  above),  having  been 
brouffht  thither  *'  by  hir  mother  onelie  to  the  intent  that  the  king  of  England, 
beholding  hir  excellent  beautie,  should  be  so  inflamed  and  rapt  in  hir  loue, 
that  he,  to  obteine  hir  to  his  w&e,  should  the  sooner  agi^ee  to  a  gentle  peace 
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moother  Isabell  Ids  wife^  the  siune  Oharles  and  Isabell  beene  made 
{^i|^^  our  jfiEidier  and  moother :  therefore  them  as  our  &ther  and  moottier 
H^^  ve  shall  haue  and  worship,  as  it  fitteth  and  teemeth  bo  worthie  a 
ptrenti.]  '   princo  and  prinoesse  to  be  worshipped,  principallie  before  all  other 

temporall  persons  of  tibe  world. 

Soon  alter  the  re-^itry  oi  COiarles,  IflabeUe,  Burgondj,  and  the  rest, 
Exeter  points  out  th«t  an  artii^le  of  the  treatj  has  not  yet  been 
snbscribed  (IL  364-370) :  ''  Where  your  MaiesUe  demands,  '  Thai  the 
King  of  Fiunoe,  hauing  any  occasion  to  write  for  matter  of  Graunt,^ 
9haU  name  your  Highnesse  in  this  forme,  and  with  this  addition^  in 
French:  Noetre  tireeoher  JUz  Henry^  Eav  cTAnoleierref  HereUre  de 
Frcmiwe  ;  and  thus  in  Zatine :  PrcBcttxrisstmui  JPuiua  noeter  ffenricuif 
Bex  Angliat,  df  Heres  Franetce.* " 

This  article  appears  in  Holinshed  with  the  same  mistranslation  of 
treschier  '  as  is  found  in  Shakspere's  text. 

[Sol.  iil  574/2/69.]    25  Also  that  our  said  father,  during  his 

life,  shaJl  name,  call,  and  write  tb  in  French  in  this  manor :  Nostre 

ISiffiidr*  t'reschier  JUz  Henry  roy  d'Fngleterre  heretere  de  France.    And  in 

ofPiMioe.)    £atine  in  this  manor:  Frasdarissimus  JUius  noster  Senricus  rex 

Anglice  &  hceres  Francm. 

Isabelle  having  invoked  Gtod's  blessing  on  the  wedlock  which  is  to 
bring  with  it  the  union  of  England  and  France  (II-  387-896),  Henry 
says  (IL  398-400) : 

Prepare  we  for  our  Marriage  1  on  which  day. 
My  Lord  of  Burgundy^  wee'le  take  your  Oath, 
And  all  the  Peeres,  for  suretie  of  our  Leagues. 

On  reaching  Troyes,  Henry  rested  a  while,  atid  then 

jRiv  stAT^        \Hol.  iii  579/2/26.]    went  to  visit  the  French  king^  the  qaeeiia» 

^^^   and  the  ladie  Katharine,  whome  he  found  in  saint  Peters  diitroh^ 

where  was  a  yerie  ioious  meeting  betwixt  them ;  (and  this  was  on 

^^  the twentitii dale <^Maie;)>andAere^kingofEn^attdattd the 

^^  ladie  Katharine  were  affianced. 

and  louing  concord."-— JBoI.  iii  569/2/1 1.  The  oonferencet  at  Meulan  led  to 
no  result,  *'  aaue  onlie  that  a  certeine  iparke  of  burning  lone  wai  kindled  in 
the  kings  heart  by  the  sight  of  the  ladie  Katharine.*'— JBb).  iii  669/2/38. 

i  By  article  S8  it  is  stipulated  that,  as  a  rale,  *^granU  of  offices  and  gifts 
.  .  .  shall  be  written  and  proceed  ynder  the  name  and  seale  of  ^  Charles  YI* 
— flbl.  674/2/51. 

«  PrcBckvrusimus]  Hoi.  edd.  1  and  2.  Freoiarissmm  Halle  (ed.  1660). 
Preeharitmmui  Halle  (edd.  of  1648). 

'  May  21.  In  a  letter  written  at  Tioyes  on  May  22, 1490,  and  addteesed 
to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Waiden  of  Eng^nd,  Henry  says :  **  Upon  Moneday, 
the  xz.  day  of  this  ]^w»nt  Moneth  of  May,  wee  aniyed  in  this  Towne  of 
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When  ih»  terms  of  the  treaty  were  finally  setded, 

[Hoi.  m.  572/2/37.]    the  kings  aware  for  their  parts  to  obseme 

all  the  conenants  of  this  leagae  and  agreemmt    Likewise  the 

duke  of  Borgognie,  and  a  great  number  of  other  princes  and  nobles 

which  were  present,  receiued  an  oth,  .  .  . 

I  close  the  excerpts  illustrating  this  play  with  the  panegyric  of 
Henry,  which  Holinshed  derived  from  Halle. 

[^o^iiL  683/1/59.]  This  Henrie  was  a  king,  of  life  without  spot;  ^^^ 
a  prince  whome  all  men  loued,  and  of  ncme  disdained ;  a  capteine  ^^^ 
against  whome  fortune  neuer  frowned,  nor  mischance  once  spumed ;  ^^^^  i^ 
whose  people  him  so  seuere  a  iusticer  both  loued  and  obeied,  Miuui]. 
(and  so  humane  withall,)  that  he  left  no  offense  vnpunished,  nor 
freendship  vurewarded;  a  terrour  to  rebels^  and  suppressour  of 
sedition ;  his  yertues  notable,  his  qualities  most  praise-worthie. 

In  strength  and  nimblenesse  of  bodie  from  his  youth  few  to  g^^ 
him  comparable ;  for  in  wrestling,  leaping,^  and  running,  no  man  J^Slra^l 
well  able  to  compare.  In  casting  oi  great  iron  barres  and  heauie 
stones  he  excelled  commonlie  all  men ;  neuer  shrinking  at  cold,  nor 
slothfull  for  heat ;  and,  when  he  most  laboured,  his  head  commonlie 
vncouered ;  no  more  wearie  of  hamesse  tiian  a  light  cloake ;  Terie 
▼aliantlie  abiding  at  needs  both  hunger  and  thiist ;  so  manfnll  of 
mind  as  neuer  seene  to  quinch  at  a  wound,  or  to  smart  at  the 
paine ;  to  tnme  his  nose  from  euil  sauour,  or  to  close'  his  eies 
from  smoke  or  dust ;  no  man  more  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking; 
with  diet  not  delicate,  but  rather  more  meet  for  men  of  warre,  than 

Troyes;  And  on  the  Morowe  hadden  a  Conyention  betwix  our  Moder  the 
Queene  of  France,  and  our  Brother  the  Dnc  of  Bnrgoigne  (as  Commi88aiT8  of 
ti^e  Kin^  of  Franoe  our  Fader  for  his  Party)  and  Ub  in  our  own  Penonne,  for 
our  Partae :  And  th'  Accorde  of  the  .  .  .  Pees  Perpetuell  was  there  Swome  by 
both  the  sayde  OommisBaires,  yn  name  of  onr  foresaid  Fader ;  And  semblably 
by  Us  in  onre  owne  Name :  .  .  .  Also  at  the  aaide  Conyention  was  Manage 
betrowthed  betwixt  Us  and  oure  Wyf^Doghter  of  our  forsaid  Fader  the  Kmg 
of  Ffanoe.'^— jRynMf,  iz.  906,  907.  The  date  of  the  marriage  is  given  in  a 
private  letter  written  at  Sens  by  '^  Johan  Ofort''  on  Jone  6^  1420 :  ^  And,  as 
tonchyn^  Tydynces,  The  Eyng  owre  Sovereyn  Lioord  was  Weddid,  with  Afreet 
Bolempmtee,  in  the  Oathedzale  Chirohe  of  TnjB,  abowte  Kyd  dgj  on  Trmite 
Sunday  "  {Jjme  2].— ^ywwr.  ix.  910. 

^  In  his  wooing  of  Katharine,  Henry  says  (Y.  ii.  142-145^ :  '^  If  I  could 
winne  a  Lady  at  LeApe-fro^;e,  or  by  vawtin^  mto  my  Saddle  with  my  Armour 
on  my  backcCTynder  the  correction  of  bragging  be  it  spoken,)  I  should  quickly 
leape  into  a  Wife." 

*  to  twme  ...orto  do9t\  not  to  twmt  .  •  .  tyor  do9t  HoL 
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[Anyiumesi  for  piinces  ot  tender  stomacliB.    Eoerie  honest  person  was  per- 

n^^^eak  mitted  to  como  to  him,  sitting  at  meale ;  where  either  secretlie  or 

^]^^    openlie  to  declare  his  mind.    High  and  weightie  causes,  as  well 

hMff  0^!^  betweene  men  of  warre  and  other,  he  would  gladlie  heare ;  and 

either  determined  them  himselfe,  or  else  for  end  committed  them 

fiSSef^     to  others.    He  slept  verie  little,  but  tiiat  Terie  soundlie,  in  so 

ISLafy,]      much  that  when  his  soldiers  soong  at  nights,  or  minstrels  plaied, 

he  then  slept  fastest ;  of  courage  inuincible,  of  purpose  ynmutable ; 

so  wisehardie  alwaies,  as  feare  was  banisht  from  him ;  at  euerie 

alarum  he  first  in  armor,  and  formost  in  ordering.    In  time  of 

warre  such  was  his  prouidence,  bountie  and  hap,  as  he  had  true 

intelligence,  not  onelie  what  his  enimies  did,  but  what  they  said 

Lbm^faf     and  intended :  of  his  deuises  and  purposes,  few,  before  the  thing 

waiftra.]       ^as  at  the  point  to  be  done,  should  be  made  priuie.    . 

He  had  such  knowledge  in  ordering  and  guiding  an  armie,  with 

such  a  gift  to  incourage  his  people,  that  the  Frenchmen  had 

constant  opinion  he  could  neuer  be  vanquished  in  battelL    Such 

wit^  such  prudence,  and  such  policie  withall,  that  he  neuer  enter^ 

prised  any  thing,  before  he  had  fullie  debated  and  forecast  all  the 

maine  chances  that  might  happen ;  which  doone,  with  all  diligence 

and  courage,  he  set  his  purpose  forward.    What  policie  he  had  in 

finding  present  remedies  for  sudden  mischeeues,  and  what  engines 

in  sauing  himselfe  and  his  people  in  sharpe  distresses,  were  it  not 

that  by  his  acts  they  did  plainlie  appeare,  hard  were  it  by  words 

to  make  them  credible.    Wantonnesse  of  life  and  thirst  in  auarice 

had  he  quite  quenched  in  him  ^ ;  vertues  in  deed  in  such  an  estate 

jTMUnn      of  souereigntie,  youth,  and  power,  as  verie  rare,  so  right  commend- 

wi^toimess  able  in  the  highest  degree.    So  staled  of  mind  and  countenance 

avAiioe.]       beside,  that  neuer  iolie  or  triumphant  for  victorie,  nor  sad  or 

mqiuiiiinitj  damped  for  losse  or  misfortune.  For  bountifnlnesse  and  Uberalitie^ 

eTii     ^     no  man  more  free,  gentle,  and  franke,  in  bestowing  rewards  to  all 

[BoantiAa.    P^^*^^'  accordiug  to  their  deserts:  for  his  saieng  was,  that  he 

^^^^^         neuer  desired  monie  to  keepe,  but  to  giue  and  spend. 

Although  that  storie  properlie  serues  not  for  theme  of  praise 
or  dispraise,  yet  what  in  breuitie  may  well  be  remembred,  in  truth 

^  Hcl,  (od.  1^  and  HaUe  read :  '<he  .  .  .  didde  continually  absteyne  .  .  . 
from  lascinious  lyuing  and  bljnde  auarice.*' 
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"V^ould  not  be  forgotten  by  sloth ;  were  it  but  onlie  to  remaine  as  a 
spectacle  for  magnanimitie  to  bane  alwaies  in  eie,  and  for  incoor- 
agement  to  nobles  in  honourable  enterprises.    Enowen  be  it  there- 
fore, of  person  and  forme  was  this  prince  rightlie  representing  his  J^f^S©^] 
heroicall  affects ;  of  stature  and  proportion  tall  and  manlie,  rather 
leane  than  grose,  somewhat  long  necked,  and  blacke  haired,  of 
countenance  amiable ;  eloquent  and  graue  was  his  speech,  and  of 
great  grace  and  power  to  persuade :  for  conclusion,  a  maiestie  was 
he  that  both  lined  &  died  a  pateme  in  princehood,  a  lode-starre  ^  in  ^{^j^|^^ 
honour,  and  mirrour  ^  of  magnificence ;  the  more  highlie  exalted  in  l^^^[^' 
his  life,  the  more  deepelie  lamented  at  his  death,  and  famous  to  p'^'*^^^ 
the  world  alwaie. 


IX.    HENRY  VI.    PART  I. 

If  the  range  of  The  first  Part  qf  Ewvry  the  Sixt  •  were  measured  by 
historic  dates,  not  by  the  order  in  which  occurrences  are  dramatized,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  time  embraced  by  the  action  extended  from 
Henry  Y.'s  funeral,  on  November  7,  1422,^  to  Talbot's  death  on  July 
17,  1453.  But  the  dramatist  has  made  the  latter  event  precede  Jeanne 
Dare's  capture  in  1430  ;  as  well  as  the  despatch  of  Suffolk  to  Tours  in 
1444,  for  the  purpose  of  espousing  Margaret  and  conducting  her  to 
England. 

Act  L  8c  L — ^The  funeral  of  Henry  Y.  is  disturbed  by  the  entrance 
of  a  messenger  who  announces  a  series  of  calamities  (U.  57-^1),  some  of 
which  are  fictitious,  while  others  are  antedated.^    Orleans  and  Poitiers 

1  In  the  Epilogue  (Hen.  F.,  L  6)  lie  is  caUed  '  This  Starre  of  England.' 
«  The  Chorus  of  Act  II.  (L  6)  styles  Henry  « the  Mirror  of  aU  Christian 

Kings.''    The  original,  which  HoL  paiaphiased,  is  <*  the  minor  of  Christen- 

dome."— jBoOe,  113. 

»  In  quoting  the  three  Parts  of  Henry  VL,  I  follow  the  text  of  Fi  (1623). 

*  This  date  is  given  in  Fa6.  (502),  and  Wyrc,  (ii  464).  The  F.  entry  is : 
**  Enter  the  Funerall  of  King  Henry  the  Fin,  attended  on  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford^Begent  of  France ;  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  Protector ;  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  Warwicke,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset"  The 
corresponding  personages  in  Hd,  iii.  584/i/i9  (Halle,  114)  are:  ** Thomas 
duke  of  Excester,  Bichard  [Beauchamp]  earle  of  Warwike,  ...  the  earle  of 
Mortugne,  Edmund  Beaufort  [afterwiuius  Duke  of  Somerset],  ..." 

*  The  1st  Mess,  anticipates  the  loss  of  Rheims  (1.  60)  and  Qisors  (I  61). 
Charles  VII.  received  the  keys  of  the  former  place  in  1429  (Wavrin,  V.  iv. 
815) ;  the  latter  was  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1449  (Stevenson,  II.  ii 
622).  Paris  opened  her  gates  to  them  in  1436.  To  the  series  of  calamities 
Qlouoester  propheticaUy  adds  Bouen  (L  65),  which  we  lost  in  1449. 
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were  not  in  our  poBsession  at  Henry  Y.'s  death ;  and  Guienne — ^the 
last  left  of  our  continental  dominions  save  Calais — ^was  not  lost  till 
1451.  Perhaps  the  messenger's  report  is  an  embellishment  of  the 
succeeding  excerpt :  ^ 

V?fj£th  [^^-  ^  58^/2/13.  JJalle,  16.]  And  suerUe  the  death  of  tiiis 
Jj^jd«»  kii^  Charles  caused  alterations  in  France.  For  a  great  manie  of 
'^^^  the  nobiUtie,  which  before,  either  for  feare  of  the  Ekiglish  puissance, 
at  for  the  loue  of  this  king  Charles,  (whose  authoritie  tiiey  followed,) 
held  on  the  English  part,  did  now  reuolt  to  the  Dolphin ;  with  all 
indeuour  to  driue  the  English  nation  out  of  the  French  territ(»ries. 
Whereto  tiiey  were  the  more  eamesUie  bent,  and  thought  it  a 
thing  of  greater  fadHitie,  because  of  king  Henries  yoong  yeares ; 
whome  (because  he  was  a  child)  tiiey  esteemed  no<^  but  with  one 
consent  reuolted  from  their  swome  fealtie :  .  .  . 

His  assertion,  that  these  reverses  were  caused  by  "  want  of  Men 
and  Money  "  (1.  69)  and  "  Factions  "  (L  71)  among  the  English  nobles, 
seems  to  embody  a  remark  of  HolinsbnBd  on  the  loss  of  Paris  in  1436. 

gi^^  [Hoi.  iiL  612/2/65.  Halle,  179.]  But  heere  is  one  cheefe 
^r^^bief  point  to  be  noted,  that  either  the  disdeine  amongest  the  cheefe 
S^eu's^  peeres  of  the  realme  of  England,  (as  yee  haue  heard,)  or  the 
■rad^ta?  negligence  of  the  kings  councell,  (which  did  not  foresee  dangers 
caQMdthe     to  come,)  was  the  losse  of  the  whole  dominion  of  France,  betweene 

loss  of  ' 

^^i^i  theriuersofSomme^andMame;  and,inespeciall,ofthenoblecitie 
of  Paris.  For  where  before,  there  were  sent  oner  thousands  for 
defense  of  the  holds  and  fortresses,  now  were  sent  hundreds,  yea^ 
and  scores ;  some  rascals,  and  some  not  \jk  613]  able  to  draw  a 
bowe,  or  earrie  a  bill :  .  .  . 

A  second  messenger  brings  tidings  (L  92)  that 

The  Dolphin  Charles  is  crowned  Eling  in  Rheimea 

1  If  80,  the  dramatist  ignores  what  Hd.  adds  (585/a/5o) :  "  The  dnke  of 
Bedford,  being  greatlie  mooued  with  these  sadden  changes,  fortified  his  townes' 
both  with  garrisons  of  men,  munition,  and  vittels ;  assembled  also  a  great  armie 
of  Englidmien  and  Normans ;  and  so  effectnonslie  exhorted  them  to  oontinoe 
fjEuthfrnl  to  their  li^  and  lawfull  lord  yoong  king  Henrie,  that  manie  <^  the 
French  capteins  wulinglie  sware  to  king  Henrie  f^tie  and  obedience ;  by 
whose  example  the  commnnaltie  did  the  same.  Thus  the  people  quieted,  and 
the  coimtrie  estal^ished  in  order,  nothing  was  minded  bat  warre,  and  nothing 
spoken  of  but  conquest"  Their  defeat  at  Vemeail— related  by  Md. — in  14d4 
was  nearly  as  disastrous  to  the  French  as  Aginooort  had  been ;  and  the  tide  of 
our  success  did  not  turn  till  we  besieged  (Means  in  1428-29* 

*  S(ymme]  Halle.    iSoae  BoL  ed.  8.    8o<me  HoL  ed.  1. 
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This  oeremonj  was  not  performed  till  1429,^  hiit^  if  the  second 
messenger's  words  be  construed  f reely»  the  following  passage  is  sufficient 
warrant  for  his  news  : 

[ffol.  lit  685/2/42.    Salle,  115.]    The  Dolphin,  which  lay  the 
same  time  in  the  citie  of  Poitiers,  afW  his  fatibers  deceasse,'  caused  ^^^^ 
himselfe  to  be  prodmmed  king  <^  France,  by  the  name  of  Charles  ^^S^^ 
tiie  smientli ;  and,  in  good  hope  to  reeoner  his  patrimonie,  with  an  ^^^^ 
haultie  courage  preparing  war,  assembled  a  great  armie :  and  first 
the  wanre  began  by  l^ht  skirmishes^  but  after  it  grew  into  maine 
battels. 

The  third  messenger's  report  is  noticeable  as  showing  how  historic 
time  ia  dealt  with  in  this  play.  The  battle  which  he  describes  (IL  110- 
140)  took  place  at  Patay.  On  June  18,  1429,^  about  six  weeks  after 
ike  siege  of  Orleans^-dramatized  in  two  subsequent  scenes — ^had  been 
raised,  Joai^  AleoQOi^  as4  Dtmois,  folkrwed  by  an  army  numbering 

[Sol.  ill  6OI/2/17.  Sidle,  601.]  betweene  twentie  and  three 
and  twentie  thousand  men, 

.  .  .  fought  with  the  lord  Talbot  (who  had  with  him  not  past  ind»aL 
six  thousand  men)  neere  vnto  a  yiUage  in  Beausse  called  P^taie :  ^j^ 


at  which  battell  the  charge  was  giuen  by  the  IVench  so  ypon  a  ^^^^^ 
sudden,  that  the  Englishmen  had  not  leisure  to  put  themsebies  ^^^^^ 
in  araie,  after  Aey  had  put  vp  their  stakes  before  their  archers;  so  *rt£rtikeB 
that  there  was  no  remedie  but  to  fight  at  aduenture.    This  battell  ^S^^^ 
continued  by  the  space  of  three  long  houres ;  for  the  Englishmen,  aroiMnj^ 
though  they  were  ouerpressed  with  multitude  of  their  enimies,  yet 
they  nener  fled  backe  one  foot,  till  their  capteine  the  lord  Talbot  tmbotwu 

wonnded  tn 

was  sore  wounded  at  the  backe,  and  oo  taken.  ^^^  . 

'  ftnd  taken.] 

Then  their  hearts  began  to  fidnt,  and  they  fled ;  in  which  flight  omaiom 
were  slaine  about  twelue  hundred,  and  fortie  taken,  of  whome  the  Jj^^^ 
lord  Talbot,  the  lord  Scales,*  the  lord  Hungerford,  &  sir  Thomas  gJ^ySJ 
Bampston  were  cheefe.  .  •  .    From  this  battell  departed  without 

*  Sol  iii.  6OI/2/74.  Charles  VII.  was  crowned  at  Poitiers,  in  1422 ;  "  et 
de  oe  jomr  [the  day  of  Charles  yi.'B  death]  en  avant,  par  tons  ceux  tenant  son 
parti,  fot  nomm^  roi  da  France^  eomme  ^toit  soa  p^re  en  son  viyant'' — M(m8.y 
T.  10.  Charles  VIL  was  crowned  at  Bheims  on  July  17,  lAS^.—Waiwrin,  Y. 
iv.  317. 

<  Charles  VX  died,  on  October  21, 141^.— Iftma,  It.  41&. 

*  Cknm.  dela  FuceUe,ijL.  224. 
«  Thomas  Scales^  I^ord  Scales,  a  chfanit«r]n2  .&«».  VLy  IV.  v. 
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[Sir  John 

histolfe 

retreated 

'without 

anie  stroke 

striken.'] 


SUaduiM 
ftohii 
brethren 
•nd  nobles,] 
hi$ 
bed. 


vpan 
aeath 


[He  willed 
them  (1)  to 
live  in  con- 
cord, and  (3) 
to  maintain 
fHendship 
with  the 
Dokeof 


and  (8)  he 
forbade 
them  to 
yield  anj 
territory  to 
Charles  the 
])anphin,or 
(4)  to  release 
the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and 
the  other 
urinoes. 
[eadTised 
Othat 

[ouoester 
be  Protector 
of  England 
daring 
^«    Henry VL's 
7r  nonage:  and 
fS)  Bedford 
Begentof 
France,  with 
Bnignndy's 
help.    He 


a. 


anie  stroke  striken  sir  lohn  Fastolfe;^  the  same  yeare  for  his 
Yaliantnesse  elected  into  the  order  of  the  garter. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  scene,  Exeter  says  (11.  162-164)  : 

Bemember,  Lords,  your  Oathes  to  Henry  swome : 

Eyther  to  quell  the  Dolphin  vtterly, 

Or  bring  hun  in  obedience  to  your  yoake. 

When  Henry  Y .  lay  a-dying  at  Bois  de  Yincennes,  he  was  visited  by 

[Hoi.  iiL  683/1/4.  Abridged  from  Haile,  111.]  the  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Qlocester,  &  the  earles  of  Salisburie  and  Warwike, 
whome  the  king  looinglie  welcomed,  and  seemed  glad  of  their 
presence. 

Now,  when  he  saw  them  pensife  for  his  sicknesse  and  great 
danger  of  Ufe  wherein  he  presentlie  laie,  he,  with  manie  graue, 
courteous,  and  pithie  words,  recomforted  them  the  best  he  could ; 
and  therewith  exhorted  tiiem  to  be  trustie  and  fidthfull  vnto  his 
Sonne,  and  to  see  that  he  might  be  well  and  vertuouslie  brought 
yp.  And,  as  concerning  the  rule  and  gouemance  of  his  realms^ 
during  the  minoritie  and  yoong  yeares  of  his  said  sonne,  he  willed 
them  to  ioine  togither  in  freendlie  lone  and  concord,  keeping  con- 
tinuall  peace  and  amitie  with  the  duke  of  Burgognie ;  and  neuer  to 
make  treatie  with  Charles  that  called  himselfe  Dolphin  of  Yienne, 
by  the  which  anie  part,  either  of  the  crowne  of  France,  or  of  the 
duches  of  Normandie  and  Quien,  may  be  lessened  or  diminished ; 
and  further,  that  the  duke  of  Orleance  and  the  other  princes 
should  still  remaine  prisoners,  till  his  sonne  came  to  lawfull  age ; 
least,  returning  home  againe,  they  might  kindle  more  fire  in  one 
daie  than  might  be  quenched  in  three. 

He  further  aduised  them,  that  if  they  thought  it  necessarie, 
that  it  should  be  good  to  haue  his  brother  Humfi^ie  duke  of 
Qlocester  to  be  protector  of  England,  during  the  nonage  of  his 
Sonne,  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford,  with  the  helpe  of  the 
yiuke  of  Burgognie,  to  rule  and  to  be  regent  of  France  ;^  commanding 


1  The  dramatist  was  not  content  with  making  a  messen^r  relate  Fastolfe's 
cowardice,  hut  must  needs  exhibit  it  in  some  fictitious  skirmish  near  Rouen 
(III.  ii  104-109) ;  which  one  might  have  suspected  to  be  Patay  refought,  had 
not  Sir  John,  alluding  possibly  to  that  disaBtrous  battle,  said,  ^  We  are  like  to 
haue  the  ouerthrow  agame." 

>  Under  the  year  142S :  *^  The  duke  of  Bedford  was  deputed  regent  of 
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bim  with  fire  and  aword  to  peiweuie  tiie  Dolpfain,  till  he  had  g^, 
eiiii^  broi^ht  him  to  reason  and  obeifianoe,  or  else  to  driue  wd  ^^^  i^ 

idzpell  him  out  of  lAie  reabne  of  France.  .  .  •  ^to^ 

The  noble  men  present  promised  to  obserae  his  {nrecepts,  and  vSS^^ 

to  perf(Hme  his  desires ;  but  their  heptrts  were  so  pensife,  and  ^^mi^d 

reidenished  with  sc^tqw,  that  one  could  not  for  weepmg  beh<^d  an  ^^£^ 

pfter.  '•^' 

Two  more  iq^eechM  caU  lor  remark.  Exeter  had  been  ^ordayn'd'* 
Henry  YlJs  *' special]  Qouecnor  "  (1.  171)»  but  my  neact  excerpt  shows 
that  Winchester  held  a  similar  post  ^  and  was  themore  not  a  ''  lack  out 
of  Office"  (1.176), 

[Eol.  iii.  685/1/28.  Halle,  116.]  The  custodie  of  this  yoong  \^^^ 
prince  was  appointed  to  Thomas  duke  of  Excester,  &  to  Henrie  ^^u^^f 
Beauford  bishop  of  Winchester.  ^^i 

Ere  leaving  the  sta^,  Winchester  expresses  an  intention, toxical 
the  Eling  from  Eltham  (IL  176,  177).  About  four  years  after  Henry 
y.'s  funeral,  Gloucester  charged  Winchester  with  this  design. 

[Eol.  iii  691/2/S,    EaUe,   131.]    2  Item,  my  said  lord  of 
WinchestOT,  without  the  aduise  and  assent  of  my  said  lord  of 
Glocester,  or  of  the  kings  councell,  purposed  and  disposed  him  to  [windiMter 
set  hand  on  the  kings  person,  and  to  haue  remooued  him  from  ^S^^^^ 
Eltham,  the  place  that  he  was  in,  to  Windsor,  to  the  intent  to  put  ^^^^^^ 
him  in  gouemance  as  him  list 

Act  L  sc.  ii — ^Neither  Charles  YIL  nor  Ren^  of  Anjou  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  but  Dunois  (the  Bastard  of  Orleans)  commanded 
the  Erenoh  garrison,  and  Alen9on — accompanied  by  Joan — led  the 
relieving  force  i^hich  rescued  the  city.  The  ioUowing  account  of  a 
sally  made  by  Dunois  was  perhaps  ti^ansmuted  into  the  fruitless  attempt 
of  Charles,  Al^i^on,  and  Ben^,  to  succour  Orleans.  (The  stage  direc- 
tion after!  21  is: '' Here  Alarum ;  they  are  beaten  back  by  the  English, 
with-great  losse.") 

[Eol.  iii  699/I/30.  Ealle,  145.]  After  the  siege  had  continued 
fiill  three  weekes,'  the  bastard  of  Qrleance  issued  out  of  the  gate  <tf 

f  n^noe,  and  the  dpke  of  X^loe^er  waaor^mifid  proteetour  of  England'' ;  .  .  • 
--Hoi,  iii.  585/1 /30. 

1  Acfioiding  to  Gexta  (159),  one  of  Heniys  last  instraotions  was :  "  Avun- 
enlmn  m^om  ducem  Ezoniae  et  avuncmnm  meum  Henricom  episcoptun 
Wintoniae  xmk  cum  cqmite  Warwici  circa  regimen  filli  mei  .  .  .  atiendenteg 
for©  volo  et.decw^o."    With  this  agrees  Ckron,  CHUs  {Hen.  FX),  3. 

*  HaUe  (146)— flbJ.'«  authority— wi^  mistaken.     Thp  bridgse-tower  wis 
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pimois'i      the  bridge,  and  fought  with  the  EngliBhmen ;  but  they  receiued 

'^p^^i'^i     him  with  so  fierce  and  terrible  strokes,  that  he  was  with  all  his 

companie  compelled  to  retire  and  flee  backe  into  the  citie.    Bnl 

the  Ekiglishmen  followed  so  fast,  in  killing  and  taking  of  iheir 

Ahyiiwifru    enimies,  that  they  entered  with  thent     %  The  bulworke  of  the 

at  Otimnet 

taibmcby tbe  bridge,  with  a  great  tower  standing  at  the  end  ot  the  same,  was 

taken  incontinentlie  by  the  Englishmen,  who  behaued  themselues 

right  yaliantlie  ynder  the  conduct  of  their  couragious  capteine,  as 

at  this  assault,  so  in  diuerse  skirmishes  against  the  French ;  partlie 

to  keepe  possession  of  that  which  Henrie  the  fift  had  by  his  mag- 

nanimitie  &  puissance  atchiued,  as  also  to  inlarge  the  same.  .  .  . 

In  this  conflict,  manie  Frenchmen  were  taken,  but  more  were 

[The  bnl.      slaine ;  and  the  keeping  of  the  tower  and  bulworke  was  committed 

^dgJ^er  to  William  Qla[n]sdale  esquier.    By  the  taking  of  this  bridge  the 

G^uudiae.]    P^^^^^^'^^  "^^  stopped,  that  neither  men  nor  yittels  could  go  or  come 

by  that  waie. 

The  siege  of  Orleans,  begun  by  Salisbury  on  October  12,  1428,  was 
raised  on  l&y  8,  1429  ;  ^  and  he  was  mortally  wounded  (Act  I.  sc.  iv.) 
about  four  months  prior  to  Joan's  first  meeting  with  Charles ;  *  the 
event  which  is  dramatized  in  this  scene.  I  quote  the  account  given  of 
her  by  Holinshed : 

w.  p.  [Hoi  iii.  6OO/2/2.]    In  time  of  this  siege  at  Orleance  (French 

JtkA  dt 

TiUiL  stories  saie),  tiie  first  weeke  of  March  1428[-29],  vnto  Charles  the 
iu»tS!^  Dolphin,  at  Chinon,  as  he  was  in  Terie  great  care  and  studie  how 
to  wrestle  against  the  English  nation,  by  one  Robert^  Ba[u]dricourt, 
^J^^  capteine  of  Va[u]couleur[s],  (made  after  marshall  of  France  by  the 
J^*^*«^  Dolphins  creation,^)  was  caried  a  yoong  wench  of  an  eigfateene 
^HMMd<      yeeres  old,  called  lone  Are,^  by  name  of  hir  fisither  (a  sorie 

captured  on  Octoher  24, 1428,  and  the  attack  was  made  by  the  Bn^dish. — Ckran^ 

de  la  PueeUe^  ix.  284.    The  dc^  began  on  October  12,  142a— i&ii.,  ix.  281. 

^  The  siege  was  laised  on  May  8,  1429. — Chran.  de  la  PuedUy  ix.  321. 

*  Joan  reached  Chinon  on  March  6,  1429.— Continuation  of  Guillaume  de 
Naneu  (QuUherat^  iy.  313).  Her  first  audience  of  Charles  was  deferred  until 
the  third  day  (March  9)  after  her  arrival — Letter  of  De  Boulainvilliers  toFilippo 
Maria  Visconti  (Quicherat^  v.  118 ;  cp.  iil  4).  »  Robert]  Peter  Hoi. 

•  .  ^  An  error.    Robert's  son  (Jean  de  Baudricourt)  was  made  a  marshal  of 
France  by  Charles  YIIL—Ansdmey  vii.  113. 

*  The  earliest  instance  of  "d'Arc"  occurs  in  1676. — NauvdUs  rechereKe$ 
eur  lafcmiUe  etiwrle  fwm  de  Jeanne  Dare,  par  M.  Vallet  de  Viriville,  p.  30. 
M.  de  Viriville  cites  letters  of  ennoblement,  dated  December,  1429,  and  addressed 
"  Pnellae  Joannae  Dare  de  Dompremeya"— i^.  p.  16.  In  this  document 
hen  father  is  called '' Jacobum  Dura»* 
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Hheepheard)  lames  of  Are,  and  Isabell  hir  mother;  brought  yp 
poorelie  in  their  trade  of  keeping  cattell;  borne  at  Domprin  /»«<to 
(therefore  reported   by  Bale,   lone    Domprin)  vpon    Mouse  in 
Lorraine,  within  the  diocesse  of  Thoule.     Of  fauour  was  she  [^^ 
counted  likesome,  of  person  stronglie  made  and  manlie,  of  courage  ^^^^d 
great,  hardie,  and  stout  withall :  an  ynderstander  of  counsels  though  ^'^"""^''^'^ 
she  were  not  at  them ;  great  semblance  of  chastitie  both  of  bodie 
and  behauiour;  the  name  of  lesus  in  hir  mouth  about  all  hir 
businesses ;  humble,  obedient ;  and  fasting  diuerse  dales  in  tiie 
weeke.    A  person  (as  tiieir  bookes  make  hir)  raised  yp  by  power 
diuine,  onelie  for  succour  to  the  French  estate  then  deepelie  in 
distresse;  in  whome,  for  planting  a  credit  the  rather,  first  the 
companie  that  toward  the  Dolphin  did  conduct  hir,  through  places  ^^^^^ 
all  dangerous,  as  holden  by  the  English,  (where  she  neuer  was  ^f^M'^ 
afore,)  all  tiie  waie  and  by  nightertale  safelie  did  she  lead :  then  at  ^^^^ 
the  Dolphins  sending  by  hir  assignement,  from  saint  Eatharins  [Henword 

"^      "  ^  was  found 

church  of  Fierbois  in  Touraine,  (where  she  neuer  had  beene  and  ^^^^  . 

knew  not,)  in  a  secret  place  there  among  old  iron,  appointed  she  ^^^t '        \ 

hir  sword  to  be  sought  out  and  brought  hir,  (that  with  fine  floure  a^^ddiro, 

delices  was  grauen  on  both  sides,^)  wherewith  she  fought  and  did  ^' 

manie  slaughters  by  hir  owne  hands.    On  warfar  rode  she  in  *j^am<i 

armour  *  cap  a  pie  &  mustered  as  a  man ;  before  hir  an  ensigne  all  '^^^^ 

white,  wherin  was  lesus  Christ  painted  with  a  floure  delice  in  his  ^Si^.} 
hand. 

Unto  the  Dolphin  into  his  gallerie  when  first  she  was  brought ;  [^  Mmo 

and  he,  shadowing  himselfe  beMnd,  setting  other  gaie  lords  before  hJ^  biSfon 

him  to  trie  hir  cunning,  from  all  the  companie,  with  a  salutation,  picked  him 

out.] 

(that  indeed  marz  all  the  matter,)  she  pickt  him  out  alone ;  ^  who  TkiMmiuta- 
therevpon  had  hir  to  the  end  of  the  gallerie,  where  she  held  him  ak^u^ 
an  houre  in  secret  and  priuate  ialht^  that  of  his  priuie  chamber  p-ssg, 
was  thought  vtrit  long,^  and  therefore  would  haue  broken  it  off ;  [his 
but  he  made  them  a  signe  to  let  hir  saie  on.  In  which  (among  ^"^^^ 
other),  as  likelie  it  was,  she  set  out  vnto  him  the  singular  feats  (for  ^^'^j^^^ 
sooth)  giuen  hir  to  ynderstand  by  reuelation  diuine,  that  in  yertue  ut  grand 

1  Cp.  1  Hen.  VL,  L  ii.  98-101.  «  Cp.  1  Em.  VL,  I.  ii.  60-67. 

*  ^^Meigneir.  My  Lord,  me  thinkes,  is  wry  long  in  tof^"— 1  Hen.  VLy  h 
ii  118. 
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of  that  sword  shoe  should  atchhie ;  which  were,  how  with  honor  and 
^  romfsed  ^ctoTie  shoo  wotdd  raiso  the  siege  at  Orleance,  set  him  in  state  of 
oriSS%d  *J^®  crowne  of  France,  and  driue  the  English  out  of  the  eonntrie, 
bSSSS*  thereby  he  to  inioie  the  kingdome  alone.  Heerevpon  he  hartened 
Fn^]  at  full,  appointed  hir  a  sufficient  annie  with  absolute  power  to  lead 
g^t^ran  them,  and  they  obedientlie  to  doo  as  she  bad  them.  Then  fell  she 
£«  reueved  to  workc,  and  first  defeated,  indeed,  the  siege  at  Orleanoe ;  by  and 

OrleaDs,  and  ,  ,i.  i*ii*i.  *-r-i  -r** 

caTuedhim  by  mcouraged  him  to  crowne  himselfe  king  of  France  at  Reims, 
gJJJJ^j"*  that  a  little  before  from  the  English  she  had  woone.  Thus  after 
pursued  she  manie  bold  onterprises  to  our  great  displeasure  a  two 
yeare  togither :  for  the  time  she  kept  in  state  vntill  she  were  takea 
and  for  heresie  and  witcherie  burned ;  as  in  particularities  hereaffcw 
foUoweth. 

Act  I.  BC.  iii. — I  preface  this  scene  by  quoting  what  Holinshed  sayft 
about  the  open  dissension  of  Gloucester  and  Win^ester.     In  1425 

[Hoi  iii  590/2/60.     ffaJle,  130.]    fell  a  great  diuision  in  the 

realme  of  England ;  which  of  a  sparkle  was  like  to  haue  grown  to  a 

jH»$enitm     great  flame.    For  whether  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  called  Henrie 

dukenf        Beaufort,  (sonne  to  lohn  duke  of  Lancaster  by  his  third  wife,) 

iSnoeesUr  and 

wiS^^  enuied  the  authoritie  of  Humfreie  duke  of  Glocester,  protectour  of 
the  realme;  or  whether  the  duke  disdained  at  the  riches  and 
pompous  estate  of  the  bishop ;  sure  it  is  that  the  whole  realme 
was  troubled  with  them  and  their  partakers :  .  .  • 

The  action  was  partly  developed  from  the  first  article  in  a  series  of 
five  charges  against  Winchester,  preferred  by  Gloucester  at  some  time 
after  February  18,  and  before  March  7,  1426.1 

[Hoi  iii.  691/1/68.    Halle,  130.]     1   First,  whereas  he,  being 

protectour,  and  defendour  of  this  land,  desired  the  Tower  to  be 

michard       opeucd  to  him,  and  to  lodge  him  therein,  Richard  Wooduile' 

gywin-       esquier  (hauing  at  that  time  the  charge  of  the  keeping  of  the 

1  Parliament  met  at  Leicester  on  February  18,  1426.— JBot.  Pari,  iv,  295/i. 
On  March  7,  1426,  Gloucester  and  Winchester  agreed  to  submit  their  diflfer- 
ences  to  the  arbitration  of  a  committee  of  the  Upper  House. — Bot  ParL,  iv. 
297/2.  Gloucester's  five  articles  are  not  in  Rot  Pari,,  but  Winchester's  answers 
to  articles  4  and  5  appear  there  (298/1-2). 

*  Created  Earl  Rivers  on  May  24,  1466.—Dugddle,  iii.  231/i.  Father  of 
Elizabelii  Woodvile,  who  married  Sir  John  Qifey,  and  (secondly)  Edward 
IV.    Woodvile*s  son  Anthony  is  Earl  Bivers  in  Eick,  III, 
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Tower)  refiiBed  his  desire ;  and  kept  the  same  Tower  against  him  ^^^^to 
yndulie  and  against  reason,  by  the  commandement  of  my  said  lord  ^^t»ter 
of  Winchester ;  .  .  .  tow«.j 

Winchester  styles  Gloucester  a  ''  most  ysmrping  Proditor  "  (L  31). 
Gloucester  retorts  (11.  33,  34)  : 

Stand  back,  thou  manifest  Conspirator, 

Thou  that  contriued'st  to  murther  our  dead  Lord  ;  .  .  . 

The  fourth  article  of  Gloucester's  charges  contains  this  accusation  : 

[Hoi.  iii  691/2/33.  Malle,  131.]  4  Item,  my  said  lord  of 
Glocester  saith  and  aflSrmeth,  that  our  souereigne  lord,  his  brother, 
that  was  king  Henrie  the  fift,  told  him  on  a  tune,  (when  our 
sonereigne  lord,  being  prince,  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  West- 
minster, in  the  great  chamber,)  by  the  noise  of  a  spaniell,  there  was 
on  a  night  a  man  spied  and  taken  behind  a  *tapet  of  the  said  ""Orhanff- 
chamber ;  the  which  man  was  deliuered  to  the  earle  of  Arondell  to  [Winohester 
be  examined  ypon  the  cause  of  his  being  there  at  that  time ;  the  man  to 

murder  tho 

which  so  examined,  at  that  time  confessed  that  he  was  there  by  ^^^o^ 

^  •^    Wales, 

the  stirring  and  procuring  of  my  said  lord  of  Winchester ;  ordeined  hJ^J^ 
to  haue  slaine  the  said  prince  there  in  his  bed :  wherefore  the  said 
earle  of  Arundell  let  sacke  him  ^  foorthwith,  and  drowned  him  in  |i,^tolS 
the  Thames.  £^?* 

Obeying  their  master's  command  (1.  64),  **  Glosters  men  beat  out  the 
Cardinalls  men,  and  enter  in  the  hurly-burly  the  Maior  of  London  and 
his  Officers."  The  Mayor  directs  an  officer  to  make  "  open  Proclama- 
tion" against  rioting,  and  threatens  also  to  ''call  for  Clubs"  (11.  71, 
84).    Gloucester  and  Winchester  then  retire. 

After  describing  (ii  596)  how,  on  October  30,  1426,  possession  of 
London  Bridge  was  contested  by  the  followers  of  Gloucester  and 
Winchester,  Fabyan  says  (ii  696)  : 

And  lykely  it  was  to  haue  ensued  great  Efiucyon  of  blode  shortly  ^^^^ 
therupon,  ne  had  ben  the  discressyon  of  the  Mayre  and  his  ^JJ^j 
Brother,  that  exorted  the  people,  by  aU  Polytike  meane,  to  kepe 
the  kynges  peas. 

Act  L  sc  iv.— Lords  Salisbury,  and  Talbot,  Sir  William  Glansdale, 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  others  enter  "  on  the  Turrets  "  of  the  bridge- 
tower  captured  by  the  English  (see  p.  210  above),  whence,  through  "  a 
secret  Grate,"  they  can  "ouer-peere  the  atie"  (11.  10,  11).  Talbot's 
narrative  of  his  captivity  and  ransom  (11.  27-66)  contains  nothing 
authentic  save  the  exchange  by  which  he  obtained  his  freedom.    But 
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he  was  not  released  until  1433  ^  (Holinshed  was  wrong  in  saying  that 
Talhot  was  ransomed  '^  with  out  delaie  "),  and  the  historic  date  of  this 
scene  is  1428.  In  1431  an  English  force  defeated  some  French  troops 
at  Beauvais.^    Many  of  the  Frenchmen  were  taken. 

Theim-d  [Hoi.  m.  606/2/^4.  Halle,  164,]    Amongst  other  of  the  cheefest 

mmtdbT^    prisoners,  that  valiant  capteine,  Poton^  de  Santrails,  was  one ;  who 

without  delaie  was  exchanged  for  the  lord  Talbot^  before  taken 

prisoner  at  the  battell  of  Pataie. 

But  Talbot's  association  with  Salisbury,  in  the  siege  of  Orleans,  is 
unhistorical.  Salisbury  was  dead,  and  the 'battle  of  Patay — ^wldch 
deprived  Talbpt  of  his  liberty — ^had  not  been  fought,  when  Bedford 

[Talbot  at  \Hol.   iil   599/2/48.     Halle,   146.]     appointed  the  earle  of 

Orleans.]      Suffolko  to  be  his  lieutenant  and  capteine  of  the  siege  ;  and  ioined 

with  him  the  lord  Scales,  the  lord  Talbot^^  sir  lohn  Fastolfe,  and 

diuerse  other  right  valiant  capteins. 

The  following  excerpt  shows  that  the  circumstances  of  Salisbury's 
and  Gargrave's  deaths  (IL  1-22  ;  60-88)  are  faithfully  presented : 

[Hoi  iil  599/2/5.  Halle,  145.]  In  the  tower  that  was  taken 
^eBngiiBh  at  the  bridge  end  (as  before  you  haue  heard)  there  was  an  high 
oriwiM^*''  chamber,  hauing  a  grate  full  of  barres  of  iron,  by  the  which  a  man 
^'tod  might  looke  all  the  length  of  the  bridge  into  the  citie ;  at  which 
the  toid0Bh  grate  manie  of  the  cheefe  capteins  stood  manie  times,  viewing  the 
^^a  ^^^^>  ^^^  deuising  in  what  place  it  was  best  to  giue  the  assault. 
ffiltSSSll  ^^7  within  the  citie  well  perceiued  this  tooting  hole,  and  laid  a 
hSie)fp^'  peece  of  ordinance  directlie  against  the  window, 
t^day,  xt  gQ  chanced,  that  the  nine  and  fiftith  dale  ^  after  the  si^e  waa 

G^^'  laid,  the  earle  of  Salisburie,  sir  Thomas  Gargraue,  and  'William 
£fe  w^""  01a[n]sdale,  with  diuerse  other  weut  into  the  said  tower,  and  so  into 
at  the         the  high  chamber,  and  looked  out  at  the  grate;  and,  within  a  short 

window,  tlie  ^  ,  '       ,  .  ..11. 

™*^s  son  SP^^^>  *"®  Sonne  of  the  maister-gunner,  perceiuing  men  looking  out 
^^^  at  the  window,  tooke  his  match,  (as  his  father  had  taught  him ;  who 
sSISmJ^  ^^^  go^i®  downe  to  dinner,)  and  fired  the  gun ;  the  shot  whereof 
£ii«;raTe.]  brake  and  shiuered  the  iron  barres  of  the  grate,  so  that  one  of  the 
bH^S!^^   same  bars  strake  the  earle  so  violentlie  on  the  head,  that  it  stroke 

1  liyfMrj  X.  636.  *  Journal,  xv.  427,  428. 

8  Poeon]P<m*on  Hoi. 

*  Talbot  and  the  other&  left  Jaigeau  for  Orleans  on  December  29, 1428. — 
Chron,  ds  la  PuceUe,  ix,  287.  *  See  p.  209,  n.  2,  above. 
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awaie  one  of  bis  eies,  and  the  side  of  his  eheeke.^    Sir  Thomas  [»d  sir 

Thomas 

Gaigraue  was  likewise  striken,  and  died  within  two  daies»  2^^^^ 

After  a  messenger  brings  news  that  Charles  and  Joan  are  coming 
to  raise  the  siege  (U.  100-103),  and  during  the  two  remaining  scenes  of 
Act  L,  historic  time  must  be  supposed  to  have  advanced  from  October^ 
1428— its  position  in  sc.  iv.  IL  1-97— to  April  29-May  8,  1429,  When 
Joan  had  received  ''  a  sufficient  armie"  (p.  212  above),  she 

[ffol  iii  600/2/68.  Halle,  148.]  roade  from  Poictiers  to  Blois,. 
and  there  found  men  of  warre,  vittels,  and  munition,  readie  to  be 
conneied  to  Orleance. 

Heere  was  it  knowne  that  the  Englishmen  kept  not  so  diligent 
watch  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  doo,  and  therefore  this 
piaid  (with  other  French  capteins)  comming  forward  in  the  dead 
time  of  the  [p.  601]  nighty  and  in  a  great  raine  and*  thunder^  KiS^j^ 
[Cp.  L  iv.  97]  entred  into  the  citie  *  with  all  their  vittels,  artillerie, 
and  other  necessarie  prouisions.    The  next  dale  the  Englishmen 
boldlie  assaulted  the  towne,  but  the  Frenchmen  defended  the 
walles,  so  as  no  great  feat  worthie  of  memorie  chanced  that  daie  2^,^'''^'^ 
betwixt  them,  though  the  Frenchmen  were  amazed  at  the  valiant  ^^'^'^^^^ 
attempt  of  the  Englishmen:  whervpon  the  bastard  of  Orleance 
gaue  knowledge  to  the  duke  of  Alanson,  in  what  danger  the  towne 
stood  without  his  present  helpe  ;  who,  comming  within  two  leagues 

»  Mons,  (v.  194)  says  that  Salisbury  "ainsi  blees^  .  .  .  v^uit  Tespace  de 
hiiit  jours.''  He  died  at  Meung,  *'au  bout  de  hoit  jours  de  sadite  blessare." — 
Jbid^  If  this  limit  of  tune  be  accepted,  we  must  suppose  that  Salisbury  was 
mortally  wounded  on  or  about  Octooer  27,  for  it  appears  from  various  inquisi- 
tions pod  mortem  dated  in  January,  1429, — ^whicn  were  examined  by  Mr. 
Oswald  Barron,— that  the  Earl  died  on  November  3,  1428.  The  date  Nov.  3 
agrees  with  the  foUowing  recoid  of  a  contemporary  chronicler :  **  le  r^ent  de 
irance  «  .  .  partist  de  Fans  .  .  •  le  mercredi,  veille  de  Saint-Martin  d'yver 
[Nov.  10]  milquatre  cent  vingt-huit.  Et  le  comte  de  Salcebry  estoit  mort  la 
sepmaine  devanf— Jowmai,  xv.  379.  The  date  Oct.  27  is  not^  however, 
leconcileable  with  Mona.^s  assertion  (v.  194)  that  Salisbury  was  wounded  on 
the  third  day  of  the  siece.  According  to  the  more  exact  Chron,  de  la  Pucelie 
tiie  siege  began  on  October  12  (ix.  281,  282) ;  the  bridge-tower  was  taken  bv 
the  E^lish  on  October  24  (ix.  284,  285) ;  and,  on  October  25,  the  French 
fortified  their  end  of  the  bridge  and  planted  guns  to  batter  the  tower  (ix.  285, 
286).  After  October  25  "advint  un  jour*'  on  which  Salisbury  was  mortally 
wounded  (ix.  286).  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  because  Mons.  gave  a 
wrong  prior  date, — the  third  daj  of  the  si^Re, — ^he  was  therefore  mistaken  in 
regard  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  Salisbury  lingered  between  life  and 
death.  The  b^^mning  of  the  siege  is  vaguely  dated  hj  Mon$^  ^^  environ  le 
mois  d'octobre.*^v.  192. 

?  On  April  29, 1429.— C^ron.  de  la  Pwelle,  ix.  309. 
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[Orleans 
relieved.] 


[Suffolk 
wMhdiewto 
t]leeMti^ 
and  sent  a 
messenger 
toTUbot. 
asking  fiir 
holpT 


•Orraihtr 
Occh*. 


•Chdie, 


of  the  citie,  gatie  k&<mte<igd  to  ihem  Tirkhiiv  that  Hkey  riioald  be 
readie  the  next  daie  to  receiue  him. 

This  accordinglie  was  accomplished :  *  .  j 

The  reKef  of  Orleans  was  speedilr  followed  hf  the  reeaptttre  of  ihef 
tower  at  thef  bridge-foot.  Bat,  when  the  French  assaued  Talbot's 
bastile,  he  **  jsstfed  foorth  agaiilst  theiii,  and  game  them  so  i^iarpe  an 
incoonter,  that  they,  m)t  able  to  withstand  fata  puissance,  fled  (Hke 
sheepe  before  the  woolf e)  againe  into  the  citie,  with  great  losse  of  men 
and  small  artillerie." — Rd.  liL  601/1/34.  This  may  be  represented  by 
the  entry  (sc.  v.) :  ^<  Here  an  Alanim  againe,  and  Talbot  p^irsneth  tto 
Dolphin,  and  drineth  him" ;  if  we  allow  for  a  tran^xxsition  of  the  French 
victory  at  the  bridge-foot  (denoted  by  ''Then  enter  loane  de  Puzel, 
drining  Englishmen  before  her")  and  subsequent  repulse.  After  Talbot's 
successful  defence,  the  English  vainly  oJScred  battle  on  open  grotrndi 
and  retired  ''in  good  order"  from  Orleans  {ffol,  iiL  601/1/22-53). 
Their  departure  is  indicated  by  ^  Alarum,  tletreat.  Flourish  " ;  but  ^e 
preceding  akrumd  alid  slrirtnM^h  (U.  26^  32)  are  inere  stage  business. 

Act  IL  sc.  i. — ^Talbofs  recapture  of  Orleans  is  fictitious,  but^  on 
May  28,  1428,^  Le  Mans  was  regained  under  circumstances  somewhat 
like  those  dramatized  in  tbis  dcene.  We  learn  that  "diuers  of  the 
elMteferakrs''  of  Le  Uansap:^  with  CfaiKrles  YIL  toadtut  tbe  FreiM^h 
into  their  oity.    The  enterprise  proved  successful,  and  the  English 

[Hoi.  iiL  5^/1/70.  Hoik,  143.]  withdrew  without  any  tarri- 
ance  into  the  oastell^  which  standeth  at  tiie  gate  of  saint  Vincent) 
whereof  was  constable  Thomas  Gower  esqoier ;  whifter  also  fled 
manie  En^ishmen ;  so  as  for  Vtging  oi  Hie  enimie,  prease  of  the 
number,  and  lacke  of  vittel%  they  could  not  haue  indored  long : 
wherfore  they  priuilie  sent  a  messenger  to  the  lord  Talbot,  which 
tiien  laie  at  Alansoti,  certifieng  him  in  how  hard  a  case  they  weiM. 
The  lord  Talbot^  hearing  these  newes,  like  a  carefdll  d^teine,  in  aU 
hast  assembled  toother  about  seuen  hundred  men;  &  in  th^ 
euening  departed  firom  Alansmi,  so  as  ih  the  morning  be  eame  to  a 
oastell  called  Qiiierch,  two  miles  firdm  Mans,  and  there  staled  a 
irhite,  till  he  bad  sent  out  Matthew  *  Gdt^'  as  an  espiall,  to 
Tnderstand  how  the  Frenchmen  demeaned  themselnes. 

Matthew  *  Oough  so  well  sped  his  businesse,  that  priuilie  in 
the  night  he  came  into  the  eaetell,  where  he  learned  that  the 
Frenchmen  verie  negligendie  vsed  themselues,  without  taking  heed 

*  My  atltliorlty  for  this  date  is  Journal  xv.  S74,  S75.  Chwniqw  de  la 
PiuseOe  (ix.  ^2-274)  Contains  detaiU  ghren  in  my  etcerpt,  and  not  hientioned 
in  Jburnot. 

«  Slain  by  Jack  Cade's  foliowera    See  the  entry  of  2  JTen.  )%  IV,  vii* 
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to  tli^  Wtt{ofa,  as  thdngb  thej  had  beene  omi  of  all  danger ;  wliicE  i^f^^ 
well  mderstood,  be  ^turned  againe,  a&d  within  a  mile  of  the  oiti^  TSSS^^ 
itiet  tbe  lord  Talbot,  and  the  lord  Scales,  and  <^ned  tnto  tiiem  SSbralSSr 
all  things,  according  td  his  credence.    The  lords  the»,  to  make  knewofus 
hast  in  tbe  matter,  (bicanse  the  due  approehed,)  with  all  speed  ^^^["^ 
posnble  came  to  the  posteme  gate;  and,  alighting  from  their  ^Ji^^qj^ 
horsses,  about  m  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning,  the j  issued  out  ct  J^^ 
the  castell,  caieng,  "«at»f  George  t  Tatbot ! '"  tS^JiSr 

The  Frenchman,  being  thus  suddenlie  taken,  were  sore  amazed ;  ihirta.] 
in  so  mnch  that  some  of  them,  being  not  out  of  their  beds,  got  yp  rtcMMmi: 
^^^r«%trto,8ndlept  (mfr^t^te.^    Otiker  ran  naked  oat  of  the  inked, 
gates  to  sane  Aeir  lines,  leaning  all  their  apparell,  horssesy  armomri  ^^jg^ 
tad  ridtes  behind  them :  ncme  was  hnrt  but  such  asredsted* 


pofltociod 
behind 

tlMB.) 


The  scene  closes  with  the  entry  of  ''  a  Sonldier,  crying  '  a  Talbot,  a 
Talbot ! ' "  CSiarles,  Joan,  Alen^on,  Bani,  and  I>nnois, ''  fije,  leaning 
their  Clothes  behind."    The  soldier  remarks  (IL  78-81)  : 

He  be  so  bold  to  take  what  they  haue  left. 
The  Cry  of  Talbot  semes  tne  for  a  Sword ; 
For  I  haue  loaden  tne  with  many  Spoyles, 
Ysing  no  other  Weapon  but  his  Name. 

Holinshed  says  that 

[Eol.  iiL  697/2/14.    SalU,  141.]    lord  Talbot^  being  both  of 
noble  birth,  and  of  haultie  courage,  after  his  comming  into  France^ 
obteined  so  manie  glorious  victories  of  his  enimies,  that  his  onelie 
name  was  &  yet  is  dreadfiiU  to  the  French  nation ;  and  much  |S^^ 
renowmed  amongst  all  other  people. 

Act  n.  sc  iL — On  the  tomb  which  Salisbury  is  to  have  in  Orleans 
shall  be  engraved,  says  Talbot,  *' what  a  terror  he  had  beene  to  F^rance" 
(1.  17).  Scdisbury's  martial  ability  was  thus  extolled  by  Hailoi  whose 
words  Holinshed  copied : 

[Hoi.  iil  698/2/58.  Halle,  144.]  This  earle  was  the  man  at 
that  time,  by  whose  wit^  strength,  and  policie,  the  English  name 
was  much  fearefiill  and  terrible  to  the  French  nation ;  which  of 
himseUe  might  both  appoint^  command,  and  doo  all  things  in 

manner  at  his  pleasure ;  in  whose  power  (as  it  appeared  after  his 

-'■'   '  '^       t  •>..  1.. ,  _.  ..■  — ^  — ^.-.-^-^ —  ■    ..  ^  ^ .   ._  ■■-. 

»  Cp.  the  stage  directionfl  (L  88) :  "Cry  *.  * B.  Oeorge  P  'A  TMotr  The 
French  leape  ore  the  walka  in  their  »hirt$.'* 
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j^teMft    death)  a  great  part  of  the  conquest  conBisted :  for,  suerlie,  he  was 

^JSSS!^  a  man  both  painefall,  diligent^  and   readie    to  withstand   all 

wiitmtman.  daugerous  cbancos  that  were  at  hand,  prompt  in  connsell,  and  of 

courage  innincible ;-  so  that  in  no  one  man,  men  put  more  trust  \, 

nor  any  singular  person  wan  the  harts  so  much  of  all  men. 

Act  IT.  80.  iiL — ^No  source  for  this  scene  has  yet  been  discovered. 
The  Countess  of  Auvergne's  snrprise  at  the  mean  aspect  (U.  19-24)  of 
**  the  Scourge  of  France  "  (L  15),  with  whose  **  Name  the  Mothers  still 
their  Babes  "  (L  17),  does  not  accord  with  Halle's  description  of  Talbot. 

CTUbota  [Halle,  230.]   This  man  was  to  the  French  people  a  yery  scorge^ 

J«2^***  andadaUyfefTW/^insomuche  that  ashispersonwasfearfdlland 
terrible  to  his  aduersaries  present^  so  his  name  and  fame  waa 
rriMiMiM  spitefull  and  dreadfdll  to  the  common  people  absent ;  in  so  much 
m^k^  that  women  in  Fraunce,  to  feare  their  yong  children,  would  crye, 
ekoSvL]      ^'  the  Talbot  commeth,  the  Talbot  commetii  I  '* 

Act  n.  so.  iv. — ^No  one  has  pointed  out  a  source  for  this  scene  and 
its  sequel  (IIL  iv.  28-45 ;  lY.  i.  78-161),  From  the  next  scene  we 
ascertain  (cp.  IL  v.  45-50,  111-114)  that  Richard  Plantagenet  and 
'' Somerset "  must  have  quarrelled  on  January  19,  1425,  the  historic 
date  of  Mortimer's  death.^  John  Beaufort,  then  Earl  of  Somerset,  was 
older  than  Richard,  who  caUs  him  **  Boy  "  (L  76)  ;  the  former  being  at 
that  time  nearly  twenty-on^^  while  the  latter  was  about  thirteen.^ 
The  subsequent  action,  however,  shows  that  '^ Somerset"  is  John's 
brother,  Edmund  Beaufort,  whom  Richard,  in  1452,  openly  accused  of 
treason.^  Edmund  Beaufort  was  about  six  years  older  than  Richard.^ 
According  to  Halle,  these  nobles  were  foes  in  1436,  when  Richard,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  France,  was  embarrassed 


^  Cp.  the  addresB  of  the  French  general,  summoned  by  Talbot  to  surrender 
Bordeaux  (1  Hen.  VL,  IV.  ii  15,  16) : 

"  Thou  ominous  and  fearefnll  Owle  of  death. 
Our  Nations  terror,  and  their  bloody  $courge  I  ^ 

«  Esch.  3  Heo.  VI.  No.  32  {Froc,  Priv.  Co.,  iii,  169,  note). 
'  John  Beaufort  completed  bis  twenty-fLrst  year  on  Mai^ch  25, 1425. — Itiq, 
frob.  etatiM.  4  H.  VI.  No.  53  (O.B.). 

*  On  December  12, 1415,  Bicbard  Plantagenet  was  of  the  age  of  three  years 
and  upwards.— Jfi^.  p.fn.ZH.Y.  No.  45  (O.B.). 

«  See  p.  287  below. 

*  An  Inq.  p.  m..  taken  at  Bedford,  shows  that  John  Beaufort  Duke  of 
Somerset  died  on  May  27, 1444.— Inq.  p.  tii.  22  H.  VI.  19  (O.B.).  On  that 
day—as  appears  ^m  an  Inq.  p.  m.  taken  at  Whitechapel,  Middlesex,  on 
August  21,  1444— his  heir  male,  £dmund  Beaufort  Marquis  of  Dorset,  was  of 
the  age  of  thirty-eight  years  and  upwards.— Jn^.  p.  m.  22  H,  VI.  19  (O.B). 
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by  Edmund  Beaufort's  opposition.     Upon  this  matter  Halle  made  the 
following  oomment,  the  paraphrase  of  which  by  Holinshed  I  quote  :  ^ 

[Hot.  iii  6I2/2/22.   HcUle,  179.]  The  duke  of  Yorke,  perceiuing  gBnmi^or 
his  euill  will,  openlie  dissembled  that  which  he  inwardlie  minded,  piaatagenet 
either  of  them  working  things  to  the  others  displeasure ;  till,  through  BMaftnt.] 
malice  and  diuision  betweene  them,  at  length  by  mortall  warre 
they  were  both  consumed,  with  almost  all  their  whole  lines  and 
ofepring. 

Act  n,  sc.  V. — ^The  historical  Edmund  Mortimer,  fifth  Earl  of 
March,  was,  in  his  youth,  under  the  care  and  control  of  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales.^  He  was  not  imprisoned  when  Henry  succeeded  to  the 
throne, — as  was  the  dramatic  Mortimer  (11.  23-25),— but  served  in 
France,  and  bore  offices  of  trust.'  On  April  27,  1423,^  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  and  held  that  post  until  his  death  on 
January  19,  1425.  The  ** Nestor-like  agfed"  Mortimer,  with  "Feet, 
whose  strength-lesse  stay  is  numme  "  (11.  6,  13),  was  taken  from  a  brief 
obituary  notice  of  him,  under  the  year  1424. 

[Hoi  iii  589/2/73.    Halle,  128.]    During  the  same  season, 
Edmund  Mortimer,  the  last  earle  of  March  [p,  590]  of  that  name,  rrheust 
(which  long  time  had  beene  restreined  from  his  libertie,  and  finidlie  Jj^'^^,^ 
waxed  lame,'^)  deceassed  without  issue ;  whose  inheritance  descended  us^l^Jat 

^  The  passage  immediately  preceding  this  qaotation  is  given  at  p.  252 
telow. 

^  In  1409  the  ^  cnstodia  et  gnbematio  " — i.  e.  the  jailorship,  as  the  context 
shows— of  March  was  transferred  from  Sir  John  Pelham  to  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales. — Eymer,  viii  608  ;  cp.  viii  639. 

*  The  muster-roll  of  the  army  which  went  to  France  in  1417  shows  that 
March  was  followed  by  93  lances  and  302  archers. — Oesta,  App.  266.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  caDtain  of  Mantes.— Ibtd,  277.  At  Katharme's  coronation 
(February  21, 1421)  ne  was  **knelyng  on  the  hye  deys  on  the  ryght  syde  of 
the  queue  and  held  a  cepture  in  hys  bond  of  the  quenys.'* — Oreg,,  139.  To 
the  same  effect  Fdb,y  586.  During  the  year  1423  March's  presence  in  th^ 
Council  is  often  recorded. — Proc.  Priv,  Cb.,  iii  21,  et  passim. 

*  Froc,  Priv.  Co.,  iii.  68.  His  patent  is  dated  May  9, 1423.— JJynwr,  x, 
282-285.  He  died  at  Trim  Castle,  Co.  Meath.— (Tre^r.,  158.  Mareh  was  a 
dangerous  possible  rival  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  on  account  of  his  inherited 
title  to  the  throne ;  and  we  find  that  Henry  V.  did  not  suffer  him  '^  comitivam 
T^puun  ezcedere.'*  When,  therefore,  March  attended  the  Parliament  of  1423-24 
with  a  yery  large  retinue,  the  Council  had  misgivings,  and  sent  him  into 
honourable  banishment  as  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — Chron.  OtUs  {Hen.  VI.)y  6. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  this  post  in  1423,  but  it  appears  from  J^mier  (r. 
319)  that  ships  for  his  transport  to  Ireland  were  not  ordered  until  February 
14,  1424.  '^ 

'  I  suspect  that  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  has  been  confounded 
with  Sir  John  Mortimer,  who,  according  to  JHotte  (128)  was  the  Earl's  cousin. 
Sir  John  Mortimer  had  been  imprison^  in  the  Tower,  whence,  about  April, 
1422,  he  escaped.    Having  been  soon  captured,  he  was  committed  to  Pevensey 
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g^jid       to  ihft  lord  Ridi&rd  Plantagenet,  soime  and  heire  to  Richard  earle 
"^J  of  Cambridge,  beheaded  (as  before  yee  haoe  heard)  at  (he  towne 

of  So«thamptoa. 

MofftiiBar  says  to  Ridbard  (L  96)  : 

Thou  art  my  Eeir6  /  the  reat  I  wish  thee  gather. 
Halle— who  was  Holiushed's  authority  for  Morttmer's  in^irisoimieiii 
— adds  a  few  words  touching  Richard's  subsequent  course : 

[Halle,  128.]  Whiche  Richard,  within  lesse  then  .xxx.  yeres, 
as  heire  to  this  erle  EdmoTid,  in  open  parliament  claimed  the 
croune  and  scepter  of  this  realme,  as  hereafter  shall  more 
manifestly  app^re.^ 

Act  HL  so.  i. — ^I  have  quoted  above  (pp.  209,  212,  213)  three  of  the 
articles  exhibited  against  Winchester  by  Gloucest^;  which^  in  the 
opening  lines  of  this  scene,  the  formw  calls  ^'deqpe  premeditated 
lines,"  and  "written  Pamphlets  studiously  deuis'd."  Gloucester 
brands  his  rival  with  sundry  vices  ^  (IL  14-20),  and  then  makes  a 
specific  charge  (11.  21-23)  : 

And  for  thy  Trecherie,  what's  more  manifest  1 
In  that  thou  layd'st  a  Trap  to  take  my  life, 
As  well  at  London  Bridge  as  at  the  Tower. 

Winchester,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  209  above),  had  been  accused  in 
the  second  article  of  a  design  to  remove  the  King  from  Ehham ;  and 
the  third  article  contained  the  charge  in  IL  21->23,  arising  out  of  the 
purposed  abduction  of  Henry  YL 

{Hoi  iiL  591/2/12.    HaUe,  131.]    3  Item,  that  where  my  said 

Castle,  and  was  afterwards  sent  again  to  the  Tower. — BxcKb^iwp  Jjonifs,  S73| 
877,  384,  889.  From  a  petition,  addressed  hy  him  to  the  Commons  of  the 
Parliament  which  assembled  at  Westminster  on  Dec  !>  1421,  we  learn  that  he 
was  heavily  ironed  during  his  confinement  in  the  Tower.— £o^.  FaH,^  iv. 
160/3,  Another  petition-^conjectti^y  assigned  by  Nicolas  to  the  year  1421 
*--wa8  preferred  hj  his  wife  Eleanor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Oouncil, 
"  stating  that  her  hoshand  was  imprisoned  underground  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  had  neither  lij^ht  nor  air,  and  could  not  lon^  exist ;  praying  that  h^ 
might  he  removed  to  the  prison  above-ground,  in  custody,  as  he  was  on 
his  first  eommittal,  whence  ne  would  not  attempt  to  esoape,*'— Proc.  Prw. 
Oa.,  ii.,  pp  xxxiii,,  311,  312.  In  February.  1424,  he  was  charged  with 
having  asserted  ''that  the  erle  of  Marohe  shulde  be  kyng,  by  rrght  of 
Koherytannce,  and  Ihat  he  hymselfe  was  nexte  ryghtfuU  heyre  to  the  sayd 
Crowne,  after  the  sayde  Erie  of  Marche ;  wherfore,  if  the  sayd  Erie  wold  nat 
take  vpon  hym  the  Crowne,  &  rule  of  the  Lande,  he  sayd  that  he  ellys  wolde.'' 
— ^Pod.,  ii.  693.  On  Feh.  26, 1424,  judgment  was  delivered  against  Sir  John* 
—.Roe.  PoW.,  iv.  202/2.  On  the  same  day,  apparently,  he  was  beheaded.— 
Chfnm,  Aue.  Ign.,  6,  7.  HaUe  records  (128)  the  execution,  but  says  nothing 
about  the  imprisonment^  of  Sir  Jdm  Mortimer. 

^  Seep.  256 below. 

'  Halle's  character  of  Winchester  is  given  in  an  excerpt  iUnstiating  2  Ben, 
YU  III,  iii.  (p.  269  below). 
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lord  of  Glocester,  (to  whome  of  all  perBOOs  OuA  should  be  in  the 
land,  by  tbe  iraie  of  natore  and  birdi,  it  belongeth  to  see  the 
goueraance  ci  the  kings  person,)  informed  of  the  said  yndue 
purpose  of  my  said  lord  of  Winchester,  (declared  in  the  article  next  E2S****" 
abonesaid,)  and,  in  letting  thereof  determining  to  haue  gone  to  B^^^ith 
EStham  vnto  iiie  king  to  hane  prouided  as  the  cause  required ;  my  p^il^gto?^ 
said  lord  of  Winchester,  vntrulie,  and  against  the  kings  peace,  to  deaSof 
the  intent  to  trouble  my  said  lord  of  Glocester  going  to  the  king,  wbowu 
purpomng  his  death,  in  case  that  he  had  gone  that  waie,  set  men  ^^^^ 
of  armes and  archers  at  the  end  of  London  bridge  next  Sutfaworke;  1^^'' 
and,  in  forebarring  of  the  kings  high  waie,  let  draw  the  ohaine  of 
the  stoupes  there,  and  set  yp  pipes  and  hurdles  in  manner  and 
forme  of  bulworks ;  and  set  men  in  chambers,  cellars,  &  windowes, 
with  bowes  and  arrowes  and  other  weapons,  to  the  intent  to  brii^ 
finall  destruction  to  my  said  lord  of  Glocester's  person,  as  well  as 
of  those  that  then  should  come  with  him. 

While  Henry  pr^aehes  peaee  to  his  unruly  uneles,  a  **  noyse  within, 
*Down  with  the  Tawny-Oaats I ' ",  is  heard;  followed  by  a  "noyse 
agaiDe, '  Stones  1  Stones  I ' "  The  Mayor  of  London  entering  announces 
(IL  78-83)  that 

The  Bishop  and  the  l>uke  of  Olosters  men, 

Forlndden  late  to  carry  any  Weapon, 

Haue  fill'd  their  Pockets  full  of  peeble  atones^  80 

And,  banding  themselues  in  contr&ry  parts. 

Doe  pelt  so  fast  at  odo  anothws  Pate, 

That  many  haue  their  giddy  braynes  knockt  out :  •  .  « 

Pabyan  says  (596)  that  the  Parliament  which  witnessed  the 
reconciliation  of  Gloucester  and  Winchester 

was  depyd  of  the  Comon  people  the  Parlyament  of  Battes :  the 
cause  was,  for  Proclamacyons  were  made,  that  men  shulde  leue 
theyr  Swerdes  &  other  wepeyns  in  theyr  Innys,^  the  people  toke  (man  oOmt 
great  battes  &  stauys  in  theyr  neckes,  and  so  folowed  theyr  lordes  meforwd- 
and  maisters  ynto  the  Parlyament    And  whan  that  w^yn  was  Jg^^g^* 
Lihybyted  theym,  then  they  toke  stonys  &  plummettes  of  lede,  &  SSlirK2S 
trussyd  them  secretely  in  theyr  sleuys  &  bosomys.  ISS.T*"' 

^  When  Qloucester's  and  Winchester's  servants  '*  skirmish  againe,"  the 
"Mayor  is  obliged  "  to  make  open  P^roclamation,"  whereby  they  are  forbidden 
*•  to  weare,  hsAdle,  or  vse  any  Sword,  Weapon,  or  Dagger  henee-fonraid,  vpon 
paine  of  death."— 1  Hm,  VL,  I.  iii  71,  Ac    Cp.  p.  213  abore. 
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The  Mayor  complains  also  that 

Our  Windowes  are  broke  downe  in  euery  Street,  84 

And  we,/or/eare,  compell'd  to  shut  our  Shape. 

In  1425,  when  Gloucester  and  Winchester  were  at  open  strife, 

[Hoi  iiL  590/2/69.  Halle,  130.]  the  citizens  of  London  were 
fisdne  to  keepe  dailie  and  nightlie  watches,  artd  to  stmt  yp  their 
shops,  for  feare  of  that  which  was  doubted  to  haue  insued  of  their 
[Qloucester's  and  Winchester's]  assembling  of  people  about  them. 

Several  columns  of  Holinshed  are  filled  with  the  formal  documents  ^ 
pertaining  to  the  reconciliation  of  Gloucester  and  Winchester  (IL  106- 
143).  The  quarrel  was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  committee  of 
the  Upper  House,  which  wound  up  the  matter  by  a  decree 

\Hol  iii  595/1/64.  EalU,  137.]  that  the  said  lord  of  Win- 
chester should  haue  these  words  that  follow  ynto  my  said  lord  of 
Glocester :  "My  lord  of  Glocester,  I  haue  conceiued  to  my  great 
"heauinesse,  that  yee  should  haue  receiued  by  diuerse  reports, 
"  that  I  should  haue  purposed  and  imagined  against  your  person, 
"honor,  and  estate,  in  diners  maners;  for  the  which  yee  haue 
"taken  against  me  great  displeasure:  Sir,  I  take  God  to  my 
"witnesse,  that  what  reports  so  euer  haue  beene  to  you  of  me, 
"  (peraduenture  of  such  as  haue  had  no  great  affection  to  me,  God 
"forgiue  it  tiieml)  I  neuer  imagined,  ne  purposed  anie  thing  that 
"  might  be  hindering  or  preiudice  to  your  person,  honor,  or  estate ; 
"and  therefore  I  praie  you,  that  yee  be  ynto  me  good  lord  from 
"  this  time  foorth :  for,  by  my  will,  I  gaue  neuer  other  occasion,  nor 
"purpose  not  to  doo  hereafter,  by  the  grace  of  God."  The  which 
words  so  by  him  said,  it  was  decreed  by  the  same  arbitrators,  that 
my  lord  of  Glocester  should  answer  and  sale:  "Faire  yncle,  sith 
"yee  declare  you  such  a  man  as  yee  saie,  I  am  right  glad  that  it 
"is  so,  and  for  such  a  man  I  take  you.**  And  when  this  was 
doone,  it  was  decreed  by  the  same  arbitrators,  that  euerie  each  of 
my  lord  of  Glocester,  and  Winchester,  should  take  either  other  by 
the  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  all  the  parlement,  in 
signe  and  token  of  good  loue  &  accord ;  the  which  was  doone,  and 
the  parlement  adiomed  till  after  Easter. 


^  The  reconciliation  of  Gloucester  and  Winchester  took  place  on  Maich  12, 
1426.- JRoe.  Pavi^  iv.  297/i. 
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Oloooester  and  Winchester  having  made  a  trace,  Henry  wills  that 
**  Richard  be  restored  to  his  Blood  "  (L  159),  and  therefore  creates  him 
"Princely  Duke  of  Yorke"  (L  173).  Passing  from  the  subject  of 
Oloucester's  reconciliation  with  Winchester,  Holinshed  proceeds  thus : 

[ffol.  iii  696/2/30.    ffcUle,  138.]    But^  when  the  great  fier  of 
this  dissention,  betweene  these  two  noble  personages,  was  thus  by 
the   arbitrators    (to   their   knowledge    and    iudgement)  vtterlie 
quenched  out,   and    laid  ynder  boord,   all  other   controuersies 
betweene  other  lords,  (taking  part  with  the  one  partie  or  the  other,) 
were  appeased,  and  brought  to  concord ;  so  that  for  ioy  ^  the  king 
caused  a  solemne  fest  to  be  kept  on  Whitsundaie ;  on  which  daie 
he  created  Richard  Plantagenet,  sonne  and  heire  to  the  erle  of  gj^^^^ 
Cambridge,  (whome  his  father  at  Southhampton  had  put  to  death,  gsfj^ 
as  before  yee  haue  heard,)  duke  of  Yorke  ;  *  not  foreseeing  that  this  ^"**^ 
preferment  should  be  his  destruction,  nor  that  his  seed  should  of 
his  generation  be  the  extreame  end  and  finall  conclusion. 

Having  reinstated  Richard  Plantagenet,  Henry  accepts  Gloucester's 
advice  '^  to  be  Crown'd  in  France  "  (1.  180)  without  d^y ;  and  hears 
that  the  ships  which  form  the  royal  fleet  "  alreadie  are  in  readinesse  " 
(1.  186).  Gloucester  and  Winchester  were  reconciled  during  the 
session  of  a  Parliament  which  met  at  Leicester  on  February  18,  1426, 
and  Henry  was  crowned  at  Paris  on  December  16,  1431.^ 

All  now  depart  except  Exeter,  who  stays  to  anticipate  the  renewal 
of  dissension,  and  the  fulfUment  of  a  ''fatall  Prophecie"  (11.  195-199), 

Which,  in  the  timie  of  Henry  nam'd  the  Fift, 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  euery  sucking  Babe ; 
That  Henry  borne  (U  Mowinovih  should  winne  all, 
And  Reftwy  heme  at  Windsor  loose  all. 

The  prophecy  is  thus  recorded : 

[5b/.  iii  681/1/68.  Halle,  108.]  This  yeare  [1421],  at  Windsore, 

1  Henry  was  then  about  five  years  old.  The  dramatist  did  not  much 
exceed  his  authority  by  making  tne  King  mediate  so  eloquently  between 
Winchester  and  Gloucester. 

'  That  Richard  was  not  created  Duke  of  York  at  the  Parliament  of 
Leicester— which  met  on  Febraaipr  18,  1426— appears  from  a  patent  dated 
February  26, 1426,  whereby  the  Emg  nants  to  Queen  Katharine  a  house  in 
London  formerly  belonging;  to  Edmund  Earl  of  March,  ^in  manibus  nostris 
ratione  Minoris  SBtatis  canssimi  Consanguinei  nostii  Duds  Eborum  ezistens, 
Habendum  &  Tenendum  eidem  Matri  nostr»  Hospitium  prsedictum,  durante 
Minori  aatate  prsodicti  Duds,"  .  .  .--Bymery  z.  342.  Bapm  saggested  (HisL 
JB!na.j  ed.  Tindal,  1732,  voL  i  p.  545,  coL  1)  that  the  mistake  arose  from 
Richard  having  been  made  a  knight  at  Leicester,  in  May,  1426  (JSymar,  z.  356 
ep.  X.  358).  »  Jbimwl,  xv.  433,  434. 
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windaort.     OH  the  dob  of  sauit  Nicholas  [Dec  ^],  in  December,  the  queene 

^J^    was  deliuered  of  a  sonne  named  Henrie ;  whose  godfathers  were 

lohn  duke  of  Bedford,  and  Henrie  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 

laquet,  or  (as  the  Frenchmen  called  hir)  laqneline,  of  Baui^, 

countesse  of  Holland,  was  his  godmother.    The  lung,  being  certified 

hereof,  as  he  laie  at  si^e  before  Meauz,  gaue  God  thanks ;  in  that 

it  had  pleased  his  diuine  prouidence  to  send  him  a  sonne,  which 

^     might  succeed  in  his  crowne  and  scepter.    But^  when  he  heard 

reported  the  place  of  his  natiuitie,  were  it  that  he  [had  been] 

jRygwMrfe  I  yarned  by  some  prophesie,  or  had  some  foreknowledge,  or  else 

^fMiitmtu,  I  judged  himselfe  of  his  sonnes  fortune,  he  said  vnto  the  lord  Fit* 

I  Hugh,  his  trustie  chamberleine,  these  words :  ''My  lord,  I  Henrie^ 

!  *'  borne  at  Monmouth,  shall  small  time  reigne,  &  much  get ;  and 

I "  Henrie,  home  at  Windsors,  shall  long  reigne,  and  all  loose :  bui^  as 

'"Godwin,  so  be  if 

Act  in.  so.  ii. — 1^0  date  can  be  assigned  to  this  scene.    Chronology 

and  facts  are  utterly  scorned.     Bouen  was  not  surprised  and  reoovere!)^ 

but  willingly  received  Charles  YH.  within  its  walls  on  October  19, 

1449.^    Joan,  by  whom  the  dramatic  capture  of  Bouen  is  effected,  was 

burnt  there  on  May  30,  1431  ;^  and  on  December  16  of  the  same  year 

took  place  the  coronaUon  of  Henry  at  Paris,  which  Talbot  proposes 

attending  (U.  128,  129).     If  1431  be  aooepted  as  the  time  of  this 

scene, — the  real  circumstances  attending  our  loss  of  the  Norman  capitftl 

being  ignored, — Bedford's  death  at  Bouen  (II.  110-114)  is  antedated, 

\  for  Uiat  event  happened  on  September  14,  1^15;^ 

I        The  fictitious  capture  of  Bouen  was,  pei^bape,  an  adaptation  of  a 

j  story  told  by  Hdinshed,  upon  Halle's  (197)  aui^ority.    In  1441  ^ 

jg^^rS^         [-Si>t  iii  6I9/2/69.    HaUe,  197.]    Sir  Francis  ihe  Arrag^ois, 

aSuetakoi  hearing  of  that  chance  [the  loss  of  Evreux],  apj>arelled  six  strong 

^^^  ^  fellowes,  like  men  of  the  countrie,  with  sacks  and  baskets,  as  cariers 

iMMuits,*'  of  come  and  yittels :  and  sent  them  to  the  castell  of  ComilL  in  the 

and  an 

ambnah].      whidi  diuefse  Englishmen  weie  kept  las  {Hriaoners ;  and  he,  [p.  &2&1 

with  an  ambush  of  Englislunen,  ]»ie  in  a  yaOie  nigh  to  the  tortrepse. 

The  six  ooimterfet  bosbandmen  entered  the  oastell  ynsnqpeoted, 

*  Joumcd,  XV.  650.  *  Proch,  ix.  186-188. 

'  Jownal,  XY.  465.    Or  between  2  and  3  a.m.  on  the  15th. --G^.,  1T7. 

^  It  appears  from  HdUe  (197)  that  not  much  time  had  elimsed  between  the 
eurrender  of  Evrenx  to  the  French  and  the  snrpiise  of  this  castle  by  the 
English.  Eneux  was  yielded  by  us  on  September  14^  hi^l.-^oxtmalf 
XV.  518. 
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and  streight  came  to  the  chamber  of  the  capteine,  &  laieng  hands 
on  him,  gane  knoTvIedge  to  them  that  laie  in  ambush  to  come  to 
their  aid.  The  which  suddenlie  made  foorth,  and  entered  the 
casteU,  slue  and  tooke  all  the  Frenchmen,  and  set  the  Englishmen 
atlibertie:  .  .  . 

Fabyan's  account  of  this  stratagem  (615)  may  also  have  been  con- 
sulted.    He  says  that  Sir  Frajicis 

sette  a  Busshement  nere  vnto  y*  sayd  Castell,  and  in  the  Dawnynge  [;J,S2ld  by 
of  the  momynge  arayed  .iiii^  of  his  Sowdyours  in  Husbandemennes  S^Md  mT" 
Aray,  and  sent  theym  with  Sakkes  fylled  with  dyuers  Frutes  to  oflFer  ^"ISSiy- 
to  sell  to  the  Occupyers  of  the  CastelL    The  whiche,  whan  they  uui^^- 
were  comyn  to  the  Gate,  and  by  the  langage  taken  for  Frenshmen, 
anone  withoute  Susspicion  were  taken  in,  and  seynge  that  fewe 
folkes  were  stirrynge,  helde  the  Porter  muet  whyle  one  gaue  the 
foresayd  Busshment  knowlege,  .  •  • 

An  incident  of  the  betrayal  of  Le  Mans  to  the  French  (see  p.  216 
above)  may  have  suggested  the  means  employed  by  Joan  to  apprize 
Charles  that  the  gates  of  Rouen  were  open.  Compare,  with  the  closing 
words  of  my  next  excerpt,  the  stage  direction  after  1.  25  {"  Enter 
Pucell  on  the  top,  thrusting  out  a  Torch  bitming ''),  and  11.  21-30.  The 
French 

[Hoi.  iil  598/i/46«    RcUle,  142.]  in  the  night  season  approched 
towards  the  walles,  making  a  little  fire  on  an  hill,  in  sight  of  the  ^^^ 
towne,  to  signifie  theur  comming ;  which  perceiued  by  the  citizens  ^'"■•^ 
that  neere  to  the  great  church  were  watching  for  the  same,  a 
burning  cresset  was  shewed  oiU  of  the  steeple ;  which  suddenlie  was 
put  out  and  quenched. 

Talbot  swears  to  recover  Bouen  or  die^ 

As  sure  as  in  this  late  betrayed  Towne, 

Great  Cordelions  Heart  was  burygd  (11.  82,  83). 

Richard  I. 

[Ed.  iil  156/i/ii.]    willed  his  heart  to  be  conueied  vnto  uattk, 
Rouen,  and  there  buried ;  in  testimonie  of  the  lone  which  he  had  rBtohaidi/c 
euer  borne  vnto  that  citie  for  the  stedfast  faith  and  tried  loialtie  atiumen.] 
at  all  times  found  in  the  citizens  there. 

1  In  Act  IIL,  sc.  ii.,  Joan  enters  "  with  fov/re  SouldierB."  She  answers  the 
watchman's  challenge  with  a  few  words  spoken  in  Fiench  Q,  13). 
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Bedford,  who  has  been  **  brought  in  sicke  in  a  Ohayre "  (1.  40), 
determines  to  ''sit  before  the  Walls  of  Boan"  (1.  91),  awaiting  the 
issue  of  an  attempt  to  regain  the  city,  for  he  has  **  read  " 

That  stoat  Pendragon,  in  his  Litter,  sicky 
Game  to  the  field,  and  vanquish^  his  foes : 
Me  thinkes  I  should  reuiue  the  Souldiers  hearts 
Because  I  euer  found  them  as  my  selfe. — U.  95-98. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (VULL  xxii.  154,  &c,)  attributes  this  heroic 
deed  to  Titer  Pendragon,  but  Boeoe's  version  (152/49  b,  &c.)  of  the  story 
— ^which  Holinshed  followed — is  that  Pendragon's  brother,  Auredius 
Ambrosius, 

g^^  [Hoi.  ii  H.  8.  99/1/67.]    euen  sicke  as  he  was,  caused  himselfe 

o^eddok   to  be  caned  forth  in  a  liiter;  with  whose  presence  his  people  were 
teuiM^^  80  inconraged,  that^  incountring  with  the  Saxons,  they  wan  the 
Tictorie,  •  •  • 

Act  m.  so.  iiL — ^In  August,  1436,  representatives  of  England  and 
France  met  at  Arras  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.  When  this  negotiation 
failed.  Burgundy,  whose  attachment  to  his  English  allies  had  long  been 
coolixig,  abandoned  their  cause,  and  soon  afterwards  turned  his  arms 
acainst  them.^  September  21,  1435,  is  the  date  ^  of  the  instrument  by 
n^ch  he  made  peace  with  Charles  YII.  Joan — who  is  the  dramatic 
agent  of  their  reconciliation — died  on  May  30,  1431.' 

Joan  proposes  inducing  Burgundy  to  forsake  Talbot  (11.  17-20). 
Charles  answers  (U.  21-24) : 

I,  marry.  Sweeting,  if  we  could  doe  that, 
France  were  no  place  for  Henryes  Warriors ; 
Nor  should  that  N^cUion  boast  it  so  with  vs, 
Bui  be  extirped  from  our  Prouinces. 

Alen^on  adds : 

For  euer  should  they  be  expMd  from  France,  .  .  . 

Perhaps  these  lines  echo  part  of  a  speech  which  Halle — ^translating 
Polydore  Yergil  (485/i6-24^ — makes  Charles  address — in  or  about 
1435 — ^to  Burgundy,  whom  tne  Eong  complimented  by  saying  that  now 
there  could  be  no  question 

m^haip  \SalUy  177]  &«^  by  your  helpe  and  aide,  we  shall  exxypdl,  cleane 
£nS"*  TpM  vpbythe  rootes,  and  put  out,  all  the  Englyshe  nadon,  out  of 
2^^      our  reahnes,  territories,  and  dominions. 

France.] 

Joan's  appeal  to  Burgundy's  patriotism  shakes  him,  and  he  yields 
when  she  uses  the  following  argument  as  a  proof  that  the  English  paid 
no  regard  to  his  interests  (11.  69-73). 

1  He  berieffed  Calais  in  1436.— Jtf<m<.,  vi  285-310. 

s  JlfoYM.,  vi  821.  >  See  p.  224  above. 
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^       0  '^ 
.^   ^^  WasnottheDnkeof  QrleancethyFoel 

V)      rj  And  was  he  not  in  England  Prisoner  I 

>^  But,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  Enemie, 

They  set  him  free  without  his  Bansome  pa/d, 
In  spight  of  Burgonie  and  all  his  friends. 

My  next  excerpt  shows  that  these  lines  are  at  yarianee  with  historic 
facts: 

[Hoi.  ill  6I8/2/11.  Salle,  192.]  PhiUp,  duke  of  Burgognie, 
parUie  mooued  in  conscience  to  make  amends  to  Charles  duke  of 
Orleance  (as  yet  prisoner  in  England)  for  the  death  of  duke  Lewes  [i 


his  faUier,  whome  duke  lohn,  father  to  this  duke  Philip,  cruellie  nSum 
murthered  in  the  citie  of  Paris ;  and  partlie  intending  the  aduance-  ^^j^ 
ment  of  his  neece,  the  ladie  Marie,  daughter  to  Adolfe  duke  of 
Clene,  (by  the  which  aliance,  he  trusted,  that  all  old  rancor  should 
ceasse,)  contriued  wiues  to  haue  the  said  duke  of  Orleance  set  at 
libertie,  ypon  promise  by  him  made  to  take  the  said  ladie  Marie 
Tnto  wife.    This  duke  had  beene  prisoner  in  England  oner  since  ^^'^ 
the  battell  was  fought  at  Aginconrt,  ypon  the  dale  of  Crispine  and  g^^ 
Crispinian,  in  the  yeare  1415,  and  was  set  now  at  libertie  in  the  ^^'^ 
moneth  of  Nouember,  in  the  yeare  1440;^  paieng  for  his  ransome 
foure  hundred  thousand  crownes,  though  other  saie  but  three 
hundred  tiiousand. 

The  cause  whie  he  was  deteined  so  long  in  captiuitie,  was  to  ^^^^^ 
pleasure  thereby  the  duke  of  Burgognie :  for,  so  long  as  the  duke  ^jfj^.] 
of  Burgognie  continued  faithfull  to  the  king  of  England,  it  was  not 
thought  nocessarie  to  suffer  the  duke  of  Orleance  to  be  ransomed, 
least  ypon  his  deliuerance  he  would  not  ceasse  to  seeke  meanes  to 
be  reuenged  ypon  the  duke  of  Burgognie,  for  the  old  grudge  and 
displeasure  betwixt  their  two  families ;  and  therefore  such  ransome 
was  demanded  for  him  as  he  was  neuer  able  to  pay.  But^  after  the  I^p^^ 
duke  of  Burgognie  had  broken  his  promise,  and  was  turned  to  the  Jj^^^ 
French  part,  the  councell  of  the  king  of  England  deuised  how  to  ^^^ 
deliuer  the  duke  of  Orleance,  that  thereby  they  might  displeasure  cMM^f  10 
the  duke  of  Burgognie.^    Which  thing  the  duke  of  Burgognie  per-  JS^"^ 

1  Orleans  was  released  from  custody  on  October  28, 1440,  at  Westminster. 
— JBymer,  x.  823.  He  was  out  of  England  (cp.  1  Hen,  VL^  III.  ill  70)  on 
November  12, 1440.— IWrf.,  829. 

*  jEToOe,  194.    I  know  not  HaUe's  authority  for  attributing  this  design  to 
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ceiuing,  doubted  what  might  follow  if  he  were  deliuered  without 
his  knowledge,  and  therefore  to  his  great  cost  practised  his  deliuer- 
ance,  paid  his  ransome,  and  ioined  with  him  amitie  and  aliance  by 
mariage  of  his  neece. 

Act  m.  sc.  iv. — ^Talbot  presents  himself  before  his  sovereign,  who 
rewards  his  services  by  creating  him  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (IL  25,  26). 
The  new  Earl  is  bidden  to  Henry's  coronation  (L  27),  though  that 
ceremony  took  place  in  1431,  and  Talbot's  advancement — ^recorded  in 
the  passage  quoted  below — ^is  placed  by  Holinshed  among  the  events 
of  1442. 

[Hoi  iii  623/2/9.    HalU,  202.]    About  this  season,  lohn,  the 

yaliant  liurd  Talbot,  for  his  approued  prowesse  and  wisdome,  aswell 

in  England  as  in  France,  both  in  peace  &  warre  so  well  tried,  was 

created  earle  of  Shrewesburie ;  ^  and  with  a  companie  of  three 

thousand  men  sent  againe  into  Normandie,  for  the  better  defense 

of  the  same. 

Act  rV.  sc  i. — "Enter  Eing,  Qlocester,  Winchester,  Yorke, 
Suffolke,  Somerset,  Warwicke,  Talbot,  Exeter,  and  Qouemor  of 
Paris."  ^  This  entry  should  be  compared  with  the  list  given  by 
Holinshed  of  those  present  at  Henry's  coronation  in  Paris.^ 

[Hbl  iiL  606/i/2a  Halle,  160.]  There  were  in  his  companie 
of  his  owne  nation,  his  vncle  the  cardinall  of  Winchester,  the 
cardinall  and  archbishop  of  Yorke,  the  dukes  of  Bedford,  Yorke, 
and  Norffolke,  the  carles  of  Warwike,  Salisburie,  Oxenford, 
Huntington,  Ormond,  Mortaigne,  and  Suffolke. 

{Hoi  iil  6O6/1/44.  HcUle,  161.]  he  was  crowned  king  of 
France,  in  our  ladie  church  of  Paris,  by  the  cardinall  of  Winchester : 
the  bishop  of  Paris  not  being  contented  that  the  cardinall  should 
doo  such  an  high  ceremonie  in  his  church  and  iurisdiction. 

the  Council.  Burgundy  did  not  discharge  Orleans's  ransom,  but  merely 
authorized  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  to  make  herself  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  80,000  crowns, — which  formed  part  of  the  ransom, — ^if  the  Dauphm 
Lewis  fjEuled  to  become  Orleans*s  pledge  for  the  acquittance  of  that  amount — 
Eymer,  x.  788. 

*  On  May  20, 1442.— CSfcorfer-rott,  1-20  H.  VT.  (0.  B.). 

'  Exeter,  and  Ocuemor  of  Paris.]  and  Qouemor  Exeter.  Fi. 

'  Gloucester  was  in  England  when  Henry  was  crowned  at  Paris.  He  was 
appointed  Lieutenant  of  England  during  the  King's  absence  from  the  realm. — 
JProc.  Priv.  Co.,  iv.  40.  ** Somerset**  was  Edmund  Beaufort,  then  Earl  of 
Mortain.  Talbot  was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  1431  (see  pp.  213,  214  above). 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  died  about  ^ye  years  before  Henry's  corona- 
tion at  Paris  (see  p.  235  below).  The  French  Qovemor  of  Paris  (11.  3-8)  la  a 
"fictitious  personage. 
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Opinion  was  converted  into  very  vigorous  action  when  Talbot  tore 
the  Garter  from  the  leg  of  ''Falstaffe"  (so  spelt  in  the  entry,  L  8).. 
Holinshed  merely  says  i£at,  ''  for  doubt  of  misdealing  '*  at  the  battle  of 
Patay  (see  pp.  207,  208  above),  Bedford  took  from  Sir  John  Fastolfe 

[Rol.  iil  601/2/sa    ffalU,  160.]    the  image  of  saint  Geoige,  [StoSTto 

and  his  garter ;    though  aftervrard,  by  meanes  of  freends,  and  ^****'*"'^^ 

apparant  causes  of  good  excuse,  the  same  were  to  him  againe 

deliuered  against  the  mind  of  the  lord  Talbot^ 

Falstaffe  had  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  Burgundy  ;  '*  plaine 
and  bluntly"  addressed  '^  To  the  King"  whom  the  Duke  does  not  call 
**  his  Soueraigne"  QL  51,  52)«  Gloucester  reads  the  letter,  which  runs 
thus  (11.  55-60) : 

I  haue,  vpon  especiall  cause, 
Mou'd  with  compassion  of  my  Countries  wracke. 
Together  with  the  pittif  ull  compUUnU 
Of  such  as  your  oppression  feedee  vpon, 
Forsaken  your  pemitious  Faction, 
And  ioyn'd  with  Charles,  the  rightf  ull  king  of  France. 

Having  made  peace  with  Charles, 

[Hoi.  iil  611/2/ss.    Salle,  177.]    the  duke  of  Burgognie,  to  gjj;^^^^ 
set  a  veile  before  the  king  of  Englands  eies,  sent  Thoison  Dore  his  ^7* 
cheefe  herald  to  king  Henrie  with  letters ;  excusing  the  matter  by  ^^u^t 
way  of  information,  that  he  was  constreined  to  enter  in  this  league  ^SSSi  ^' 
with  K  Charles,  by  the  dailie  outcries,  complairUs,  and  lamenta-  ^iiiei.i 
tions  of  his  people,  alledging  against  him  that  he  was  the  onlie 
cause  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  wars,  to  the  vtter  impouerish* 
ing  of  his  owne  people,  and  the  whole  nation  of  France.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  superscription  of  this  letter  was  thus :  "  To  the  high  and  J^J^ 
''mightie  prince,  Henrie,  by  the  grace  of  God,  hmg  of  England,  his  **»«»«i*«'i 
"  welbeloued  cousine."   Neither  naming  him  king  of  France,  nor  hie^ 
souereigne  lord,  according  as  (euer  before  that  time)  he  was  accus* 
tomed  to  doo.    This  letter  was  much  maruelled  at  of  the  councell, 
after  they  had  thronghlie  considered  all  the  contents  thereof,  & 
they  could  not  but  be  much  disquieted ;  so  far  foorth  that  diuerse  {S^^*^^ 
of  them  stomaked  so  muche  the  vntruth'  of  the  duke,  that  c^ili 
they  could  not  temper  their  passions,  but  openlie  called  him  traitor. 

1  The  restoration  of  the  Garter  to  Fastolfe  caused  <<grand  d^bat''  between  him 
and  Talbot,  after  the  hitter's  release  from  captivity  in  1433. — 3fon«.,  v.  230. 

^  ihtm  stomaked  so  mwhe  i^e  vntruth}  Hoi.  ed.  1.  ihem  offended  to  much 
^cUh  the  tntruth  Hoi.  ed.  2^ 
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When  the  letter  has  been  read,  Henry  bids  Talbot  march  against 
Burgnndy  <'  straight,"  and  make  him  fed  "  what  offence  it  is  to  flout 
his  Friends  "  (1.  75).  Toison  d'Qr  was  sent  back  to  his  master  with  the 
verbal  message  that,  '*  what  a  new  reconciled  enimie  was  in  respect  ci  an 
old  tried  freend,"  Burgundy  <' might  shortlie  find"  (ffoL  iii.  6I2/1/30). 

After  playing  the  part  of  umpire  in  the  strife  of  the  Hoses,  Heniy 
says  (11162-168): 

Cosin  of  Yorke,  we  institute  your  Grace 

To  be  our  Regent  in  these  parts  of  France : 

And,  good  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  vnite 

Your  Troopes  of  horsemen  with  his  Bands  of  f  oote ; 


Go  cheeref  ully  together,  and  digest 
Your  angry  C^oller  on  your  Enemies. 

There  is  some  historical  warrant  for  this  speech.  In  1443,  John 
Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  received  military  commands  in  France  and 
Guienne,  without  prejudice  to  the  authority  of  York,  who  was  then 
Lieutenant-General  and  Governor  of  France  and  Normandy.  An 
invasion  of  Normandy  by  the  French  was  apprehended,  and  York  was 
desired  to  assist  Somerset^  I  give  excerpts  wherein  mention  is  made 
of  a  joint  campaign  conducted  by  York  and  Somerset ;  premising  that 
the  date  (20th  of  Henry  YL)  is  too  early,  and  that  Halle— whom 
Holinshed  followed — wrongly  attributed  to  Edmund  Beaufort  (the 
dramatic  "  Somerset ")  operations  which  were  carried  out  by  Edmund's 
brother,  John  Beaufort. 

(Ihtmiwoc         [Hol  iiL   619/1/2.    Halle,   194.]    In  the  beginning  of  tiiia 

fita^e^)    *^®^*^*'^  [xix.— JTo/fo]  yeare,  Richard  duke  of  Yorke,  regent  of 

France,  and  gonemoor  of  Normandie,  determined  to  inuade  the 

territories  of  his  enimies  both  by  sundrie  armies,  and  in  seuerall 

places^  and  therevpon  without  delaie  of  time  he  sent  the  lord  of 

Willoughbie  with  a  great  cme  of  soldiers  to  destroie  die  countrie 

of  Amiens ;  and  lohn  lord  Talbot  was  appointed  to  beside  the 

towne  of  Diepe;    and  the  regent  himselfe,  accompanied  with 

Edmund  duke  of  Snnunerset^  set  forward  into  the  duchie  of 

Aniou.  •  .  • 

^^nuid         The  dukes  of  Torke  and  Summerset  .  .  •  entered  into  Anion 

T^riSud^    and  Maine,  and  tiiere  destroied  townes,  and  spoiled  the  people,  and 

with  great  preies  and  prisoners  repaired  againe  into  Normandie,  .  .  • 

Act  rV.  sec  iL-vii. — Since  the  historical  time  of  the  last  scene 
ranges  from  1431  to  1443,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  historic 


»  Froc  Priv.  Co.,  v.  255 ;  259-261.    Cp.  Oont.  Crcyl,,  519. 
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interval  between  sc.  i.,  Act  lY.,  and  the  scenes  in  which  Talbot's 
expedition  to  Guienne  is  dramatized.  The  dramatic  interval  being  of 
uncertain  length,  an  audience  might  suppose  that,  after  chastising 
Burgundy,  as  the  King  bade  (see  p.  230  above),  Talbot  rashly  undertook 
to  widen  the  circle  of  English  conquest  by  the  reduction  of  Bordeaux. 
But  Bordeaux  had  belonged  to  us  for  nearly  three  centuries  before  it 
was  annexed  by  the  Eii9nch  in  1451.^  Tlie  leaders  of  an  English 
party  asked  us  to  return,  and,  their  offer  having  been  accepted,  TiJbot 
was  sent  to  win  back  Quienne.  Bordeaux  opened  its  gates  to  bim :  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Bordelois  was  speedily  recovereid,  together  with 
Ga^illon  in  Perigord.^  Talbot  was  at  Bordeaux  when  he  heard  that  a 
French  army  was  besieging  Castillon,  and  on  July  17, 1453,  he  brought 
relief  to  the  garrison.^    At  his  approach,  the  French 

[ffol.  m.  640/2/46.  Halle,  229.]  left  the  siege,  and  retired  in 
good  order  into  the  place  which  they  had  trenched,  diched,  and 
fortified  with  ordinance.  The  earle,  adaertised  how  the  siege  was 
remoued,  hasted  forward  towards  his  enimies,  doubting  most  least 
diey  would  haue  beene  quite  fled  and  gone  before  his  comming. 
But  they,  fearing  the  displeasure  of  the  French  king  (who  was  not 
far  off)  if  they  should  haue  fled,  abode  the  earles  comming;  and  so  Tk*9aUwa 


receiued  him :  who  though  he  first  with  manfiill  courage,  and  sore  2Jmi««» 
fighting  wan  the  entrie  of  their  campe,  yet  at  length  they  com-  "SZH!!^ 
passed  him  about^  and  shooting  him  through  the  thigh  with  an 
handgun,  slue  his  horsse,  and  finallie  killed  him  lieng  on  the 
ground ;  whome  they  durst  neuer  looke  in  the  &oe,  while  he  stood 
on  his  feeb 

Scenes  ii.-iv.  are  imaginary.  The  story  of  young  Talbot's  devotion 
to  his  father — dramatized  in  scenes  v.,  vi — is  thus  related : 

[ffd.  iii.  640/2/61.  Hcdle,  229.]  It  was  said,  that  after  he 
perceiued  there  was  no  remedie,  but  present  losse  of  the  battell, 
he  counselled  his  sonne,  the  lord  Lisle,  to  saue  himselfe  by  flighty 
sith  the  same  could  not  redound  to  anie  great  reproch  in  him,  this 
being  the  first  ioumie  in  which  he  had  beene  present  Manie 
words  he  vsed  to  persuade  him  to  haue  saued  his  life ;  but  nature  ^^J|^ 
so  wrought  in  the  son,  that  neither  desire  of  life,  nor  feare  of  ^^j*'*^ 

^  A  campaign  which  lasted  about  three  months  closed  with  the  surrender 
of  Bayonse  to  8ie  French  in  Angust,  1451.— I>u  CUreq,  xiL  89,  112. 

*  Du  Clercg,  xiii.  5-7.    De  CStiwy,  xi.  2,  a 

>  This  date  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  written  two  days  after  the  battle.—* 
Biblwthique  de  VEcoU  des  Charies^  2nd  series,  vol.  iii  pp.  246,  247. 
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deatli,  could  either  cause  him  to  shrinke,  or  conueie  himselfe  out 
of  the  danger,  and  so  there  manfullie  ended  his  life  with  his  said 
father. 

A  few  lines  of  old  Talbot's  appeal  to  his  son  (Act  IV.,  sec.  v.,  vi) 
have  parallels  in  a  speech  attributed  to  the  former  by  Halle  (229). 

Thou  neuer  hadst  Benowne,  nor  canst  not  lose  it  (v.  40). 


And  leaue  my  followers  here  to  fight  and  dyef 

My  Age  was  neuer  tainted  with  such  shame  (v.  45,  46). 

Flye,  to  reuenge  my  death,  if  I  be  $laine  (v.  18). 

My  Deaths  Reuenge,  thy  Youth,  and  Englands  Fame : 

All  these  are  sau'd,  if  thou  wilt  flye  away  (vi.  39,  41). 

In  the  quasi-historical  speech,  Talbot  urges  that  he — "  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  the  French  people  "  (cp.  p.  218  above) — cannot  die  "  without 
great  laude,"  or  flee  "  without  perpetuall  shame  "  ;  and  he  then  thus 
counsels  his  son : 

''But  because  this  is  thy  first  ioumey  and  enterprise,  neither 
^'thi  flyeng  shall  redounde  to  thy  shame,  nor  thy  death  to  thy 
^' glory ;  for  as  hardy  a  man  wisely  flieth  as  a  temerarious  person 
Adyindhii  ''folishely  abidethe:  therfore  y*  fleyng  of  me  shalbe  y*  dishonor 
^'not  only  of  me  &  my  progenie,  but  also  a  discomfiture  of  all  my 
''company;  thy  departure  shal  saue  thy  lyfe,  and  make  the  able 
''  another  tyme,  if  I  be  dayn,  to  reuenge  my  death,  and  to  do  honor 
"  to  thy  Prince  and  profyt  to  his  Realme." 

Dunois  would  hew  to  pieces  the  bodies,  and  hack  asunder  the  bones, 
of  Talbot  and  young  John  (vii.  47).     Charles's  dissent  from  this  savage 


Oh,  no,  f orbeare  !  For  that  which  we  haue  fled 
Druring  the  life,  let  vs  not  wrong  it  dead, 

resembles  an  answer  made  by  Lewis   XI.   to  ''certeine  vndiscreet 
persons  "  who  advised  the  defacement  of  Bedford's  tomb  at  Kouen. 

jj^l^^  [Sd.  iil  612/I/S4.  Hcdle,  178.]  "  What  honour  shall  it  be  to 
tpi« prince  "vs,  or  to  you,  to  breake  this  monument^  and  to  pull  out  of  the 
''ground  the  dead  bones  of  him,  whome  in  his  life  neither  my 
''  father  nor  your  progenitours,  with  all  their  power,  puissance,  and 
"freends  were  once  able  to  make  flee  one  foot  backward;  but  by 
"his  strength,  wit,  and  policie,  kept  them  all  out  of  the  principall 
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^'dominions  of  the  realme  of  France,  and  out  of  diis  noble  and 
''famous  duchie  of  Nonnandiel  Wherefore  I  saie,  first,  God  haue 
''  his  soule !  and  let  his  bodie  now  lie  in  rest ;  which,  when  he  was 
"aliue,  would  haue  disquieted  the  proudest  of  ys  alL" 

The  "  silly  stately  stile  " — as  Joan  calls  it — of  Talbot's  dignities, 
enumerated  by  Sir  William  Lucy  when  asking  for  "  the  great  Alcides 
of  the  field,"  agrees  almost  literally  with  an  epitaph  on  Talbot  in 
Ilichard  Crompton's  Ma/nsion  qf  Magnaninittie,  1599,  sign.  E  4.^  I 
give  the  epitaph  and  11.  60-71  in  parallel  columns. 

Here  lieth  the  right  noble  knightj  But  where's  the  great  Alcides  of  the  60  jtitcHptUm 

lohn  TdlboU  Earle  qf  Shrewsbury,  y^^  i^^  Talba,  Earle  qf  Shrews-        %^^J^ 

Washfordy  Waterford,  and  Valence,  huryt                                               SjSsSwy. 

Lord    Talbot    qf   Goodrige,    and  ^^^  ^«'  ^  "^  «^«^  ^ 

Vrchengfield,  Lord  Strange  of  the  Great  Earle  of  Wcuihfcrd,  WaUrfcrd, 

bhcke    M^,    Lard    Verd<,n    ^  ^r'^'o^ri,  ana  VnKin.  64 

AlUm,  Lord  CrwnweU  qf    Wing-  field, 

field,  Lord  Louetoft  of  Worsop,  ^Jj^T^^  Blaekmsre,   Lard 

Lord  Fumiuall  of  Sheffield,  Lord  z^rd  OramweU  qf  WingefiM,  Lord 

Faulconbradlge,  knight  qf  the  most  FurniuaUqf  Sh^eOd, 

If       J       J^ci  Af            CI  -Mr*  T     n  The  tnnce  victonous  xKWTa  of  ^otom- 

noble  order  ojS.  George,  S,  Michaeu,  bridge  ; 

and  the  Golden  fleece,  Great  Mar-  Knight  qf  the  Noble   Order  qf  S.  68 

shaa  to  ]dngEenrythe8ixtqfhiB  y^^^'s.  Michad,  wnd  ths  Qolden, 
reahne  qf  France :  who  died  in  the         Fleece  ; 

&ttell  of  Burdeaux  in  the  yeare  ^'^'J:X^^^Ztu^ 
of  our  Lord  1453.  qf  France  f 

1  In  his  (Jaiaiogfie  and  Succession  qfihe  Kings,  Princes,  Dykes,  Marquesse$, 
Earies,  and  Viscounts  of  ihis  Becdme  of  England,  ed.  1619,  p.  196,  Ralph 
Brooke  says  of  Talbot:  "  This  lobn  being  slaine  ...  his  body  was  bnried  in 
a  Toombe  at  Roane  in  Normandy,  whereon  this  Epitaphe  is  written."  The 
epitapb  which  these  words  pre&ce  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Crompton ; 
with  three  slight  exceptions.  After  "  Earle  of  Shrewsbury^'  Brooke  has  "  JSarle 
of  Weshford,  Wateitord  and  Valence."  Brooke  dso  omits  "the"  before 
'^Blakmere,'*  and  "  most "  before  "  Noble  Order  of  S.  George."  From  Leland 
(Itinerarjif,  ed.  Heame,  1744,  vol.  iv.,  pt  1,  p.  23,  foL  40)  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing particulars  concerning  the  first  interment  of  Talbot's  body,  and  its  sub- 
sequent removal  to  Engbnd :  "  This  John  [3rd  Earl  of  Shrewsbury]  had 
emoog  his  Brethem  one  cauUid  Gilbert  Talbot,  after  a  Knight  of  Fame,  the 
which  buried  the  Erie  his  Grandfathers  Bones  bromht  out  of  Fraunce  at 
Whitechirche  in  a  fair  Chapelle,  wher  he  is  also  buried  hymself.*'  Leland  adds 
(Itin,,  vol.  viL,  pt  1,  p.  8,  fol.  15):  "  Talbot  Erie  of  Shrobbesbyri  and  his  Sonne 
Lord  Lisle  sla^rne  in  Fraunce.  This  Erles  Bones  were  browght  out  of  Nor- 
mandy to  Whitchurche  in  Shrobbeshire."  On  April  9,  1874,  the  bones  of 
Talbot  were  discovered  by  some  workmen  engaged  in  repairing  his  monument 
at  Whitchurch.  These  remains  were  solemmy  re-inteired  on  April  17,  1874. 
— Notes  ds  Queries,  5th  S.  I.  399 ;  cp.  258.  Crompton  is  the  earliest  known 
authority  for.  the  epitaph  I  have  quoted  in  my  text.    He  cites  in  a  preceding 
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Act  y.  80.  L — ^Letters  haye  arrived  from  the  Pope  (Eugenius  IV.) 
and  the  Emperor  (Sigismimd),  whereby  Henry  is  entreatiMl  (11.  5,  6) : 

To  hane  a  godly  peace  condaded  of 

Betweene  tiie  Eealmes  of  England  and  of  France. 

In  1435,  daring  the  session  of  the  Oonncil  of  Basle, 

^  [Eol,  ill.  6II/1/7.    Halle,  174]    motion  was  made  among  Sigis- 

»do^     mnnd  the  emperour  and  other  christen  kings  .  .  .  that^  sith  such 

J[2^        horror  of  bloudshed  betweene  the  two  nations  continnallie  so  lament- 

mH!^     ablie  raged  in  France,  some  mediation  might  be  made  for  accord : . .  . 

Fance.]  The  impiety  of  war  between  "  Professors  of  one  Faith"  (L  14)  is  ex- 

pressed in  a  speech  which  forms  my  next  quotation ;  and  this  speech  also 
contains  the  words  **  a  godlie  peace/'  occurring  in  the  lines  quoted  above. 
The  English,  French,  and  Burgmidian  plenipotentiaries  having  met 
at  Arras  in  August,  1435,^  "  the  cardinall  of  S.  Crosse,"  who  represented 
Eugenius  lY., 

[Rol,  iiL  6II/1/40.  Halle,  175.]  declared  to  the  three  parties 
the  innumerable  mischeefes,  that  had  followed  to  the  whole  state 
of  the  christian  common-wealth  by  their  continuall  dissention  and 
^jj^j.^  dailie  discord ;  exhorting  them,  for  the  honour  of  God,  &  for  the 
lone  which  they  ought  to  beare  towards  the  aduancement  of  his 
faith  and  true  religion,  to  conforme  themselues  to  reason,  and  to 
laie  aside  all  rancor,  malice  and  displeasure ;  so  that^  in  concluding 
a  godlie  peace,  they  might  receiue  profit  and  quietnesse  heere  in 
this  world,  and  of  Qod  an  euerlasting  reward  in  heauen. 

Gloucester  informs  Henry  that,  ''the  sooner  to  effect  and  surer 
binde ''  a  peace  between  England  and  France,  the  Earl  of  Armagnac 

Proffers  his  onely  daughter  to  your  Grace 

In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  Dowrie. — ^IL  19,  20. 

The  proffer  here  announced  was  made  in  1442,^ — not  1435,  our  last 

marginal  note  *'  Camden  462."  The  reference  shows  that  he  used  the  ed.  of 
Camden's  BrUcunma  which  was  published  in  1594,  because  no  previous  ed. 
contains  any  mention  of  Talbot  at  p.  462,  and  the  next  ed.  did  not  appear  till 
1600.  But  at  p.  462  of  the  ed.  of  1694  C^den  merely  notices  Talbot's  tomb 
at  WliitchuTch,  and  does  not  even  quote  another  epitaph  on  Talbot  once  exist- 
ing at  Whitchurch,  and  having  much  less  resemblance  to  the  lines  in  1  Henry 
Vl.  than  is  displayed  by  the  Kouen  inscription. 

1  MonM.y  vi.  178.  Moiu.  says  (vi.  161) :  **  de  par  notre  Saint-P^  le  pape, 
le  cardinal  de  Saint-Croiz.'' 

>  On  May  28, 1442,  Robert  Roos,  Knight,  Master  Thomas  Bekvngton,  and 
Edward  Hub,  Qentleman,  were  empowered  to  choose  one  of  the  aiftughteis  of 
the  Count  of  Armagnac,  and  espouse  her  to  Henry. — RyfMT,  xi.  7.  Bekyngton 
and  the  other  ambassadors  embarked  at  Plymouth  ou  July  10,  1442. — Bech' 
ingU)n*$  Embassy,  10.  He  returned  in  the  following  year;  luiding  at  Falmouth 
on  February  10,  l4AZ.^Beckingtm's  Embassy,  89. 
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Mstorical  date, — and  John  Ooant  of  Annagnac  had,  as  the  following 
excerpt  shows,  a  yery  different  motive  for  desiring  an  alliance  wil£ 
Henry.^ 

[ffol.  ill  623/2/S7.    ffcdle,  202.]    In  this  yeare  «  died  in  Guien 
the  countesse  of  Comings,  to  whome  the  French  king  and  also  the 
earle  of  Arminacke  pretended  to  be  heire,  in  so  much  that  the 
earle  entred  into  all  the  lands  of  the  said  ladie.     And  bicause  he 
knew  the  French  king  would  not  take  tiie  matter  well,  to  haue  a 
Bouland  for  an  Oliuer  he  sent  solemne  ambassadours  to  the  king  ^^^^ 
of  England,  offering  him  his  daughter  in  manage,  with  promise  to  Jj^^ 
be  bound  (beside  great  summes  of  monie,  which  he  would  giue  ^^f^ 
with  hir)  to  deliuer  into  the  king  of  Englands  hands  all  such  Sowa^and 
castels  and  townes,  as  he  or  his  ancestors  deteined  from  him  adv^S^.i 
within  anie  part  of  tiie  duchie  of  Aquitaine,  either  by  conquest  of 
his  progenitors,  or  by  gift  and  deliuerie  of  anie  French  king ;  and 
farther  to  aid  the  same  king  with  monie  for  the  recouerie  of  other 
dties,  within  the  same  duchie,  from  the  French  king ;  or  from  anie 
other  person  tiiat  against  king  Henrie  [p.  624]  yniustlie  kept,  and 
wrongfuUie  withheld  ^  them. 

This  offer  seemed  so  profitable  and  also  honorable  to  king 

Henrie  and  the  realme,  diat  the  ambassadours  were  well  heard, 

honourablie  receiued,  and  with  rewards  sent   home  into  their 

countrie.      After  whome  were  sent,  for  the  conclusion  of  ihe  niMruy 

marriage,  into  Quien,  sir  Edward  Hull,  sir  Robert  Ros,  and  lohn  SS*^ 

Grafton,*  deane  of  S.  Seuerines ;  the  which  (as  all  the  chronographers  ^^  ^^^ 

agree)  both  concluded  the  mariage,  and  by  proxie  affied  the  yoong 

ladie. 

Though  Winchester  was  a  Cardinal  when  sc.  iii.,  Act  I.,  was  before  the 
audience,  Exeter  is  surprised  at  finding  him  "  installed  "  in  that  dignity, 
and  recollects  a  prophecy  of  Henry  Y.  about  the  Bishop  (11.  32,  33)  : 

If  once  he  come  to  be  a  Gardinall, 

Hee'l  make  his  cap  coeqtiaU  toith  the  Crowne. 

Exeter  died  in  1426  (Hoi  iii.  696/2/73),  but  Winchester  was  not 
made  a  Cardinal  until  1427.^^     '<  Whyche  degree,"  says  Halle  (139), 

^  But  what  HalU  says  about  Armagnac's  proffer  is  inaccurate  See  Bech" 
ingion'i  Smlxusy,  pp.  xzxvii-xli. 

*  The  Countess  of  Cominges  died  in  1443. — Ansdme,  ii  637. 
s  withheld}  wUhholden  Hoi. 

*  (?rayionT  Halle.    Gralton  HoL 

'  He  received  his  hat  on  March  25, 1427.— C^ron.  Lcmd.^  115, 
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jHemyv.  Kjiigo  Henry  the  fifith,  knowynge   the  hante   oorage,  and  the 

M^*****  ambicious  mynde  of  the  man  [Winchester],  prohibited  hym  on  hys 

hats  to  be  allegeaunce  once  either  to  sue  for  or  to  take;  meanynge  that 

^»*ac«»'l  Cardinalles  Hattes  shoulde  not  presume  to  bee  egall  wUh  Princes.^ 

Holinsbed  copied  from  Halle  a  second  series  of  articles  containing 
charges  against  Winchester,  which  were  preferred  by  Gloucester  in 
1440.2    The  first  article  was : 

KS7nIk  [-^^-  ^  620/1/62.    HalU,  197.]    2  First,  the  cardinal!,  then 

^i^hester  hciug  bishop  of  Winchester,  tooke  ypon  him  the  state  of  cardinall, 
^^^^*  which  was  naied  and  denaied  him  by  the  king  of  most  noble 
memorie,  my  lord  your  father  (whome  God  assoile) ;  saieng  that  he 
had  as  leefe  set  his  crowne  beside  him,  as  see  him  weare  a  cardinals 
hat,  he  being  a  cardinalL  For  he  knew  full  well,  the  pride  and 
ambition  that  was  in  his  person,  then  being  but  a  bishop,  should 
haue  so  greatlie  extolled  him  into  more  intollerable  pride,  when 
that  he  were  a  cardinall :  .  •  • 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  authority  for  representing  Winchester  as 
having  obtained  a  cardinalate  by  bribing  the  Pope  (11.  51-54) ;  but 
perhaps  the  Bishop's  subsequent  wealth  led  to  the  inference  that  a  large 
sum  must  have  been  asked  for  the 

TkfifUkffpitf        [Hcl.  iil  696/2/1.    Halle,  139.]    habit,  hat,  and  dignitie  of  a 

Mode  a        cardinall,  with  all  ceremonies  to  it  apperteining :  which  promotion, 

w.  p.      the  late  K  (right  deeplie  persing  into  the  vnrestrainable  ambitious 

mind  of  the  man,  that  euen  from  his  youth  was  euer  [wont]  to  checke 

at  the  highest ;  and  piaving]  also  right  well  ascerteined  with  what 

intollerable  pride  his  head  should  soone  be  swollen  vnder  such  a 

hat)  did  therefore  all  his  life  long  keepe  this  prelat  backe  from  that 

presumptuous  estate.    But  now,  the  king  being  yoong  and  the 

regent  his  freend,  he  obteined  his  purpose,  to  his  great  profit,  and 

(winobefter  the  impouorishing  of  the  spiritualtie  of  this  realma     For  by  a  bull 

towsun  hj   legatine  ^,  which  he  purchased  from  Rome,  he  gathered  so  much 

iflgtune.]      treasure,  that  no  man  in  manor  had  monie  but  he :  so  that  he  was 

called  the  rich  cardinall  of  Winchester. 

Act  Y.  sc.  iL — Charles  has  heard  that  <'  the  stout  Parisians  do 

1  Henry  "  would  not  that  Cardinals  hats  shoulde  in  anye  wise  presume  to 
bee  equaU  with  regall  crownes." — Hd.  ed.  1. 

>  Arnold  (279-286)  contains  the  earliest  printed  text  of  these  articles. 

>  legaiine]  legantine  Hoi. 
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retu)h  "  (1.  2) ;  and  Alen9on  thereupon  advises  a  march  to  Paris.  Paris 
was  lost  by  the  English  before  the  play  began  (L  i.  61),  but  the  Fourth 
Act  opened  with  Henry's  coronation  there.  A  sentence  which  concludes 
Holinshed's  account  of  the  loss  of  the  city  in  1436  may  be  compared 
with  Charles's  words. 

[Hoi.  iii  6I3/1/73.     Halle,  180.]    Tims  was  the  citie  of  Paris  SSd«ns 
brought  into  possession  of  Charles  the  French  king,^  through  the  ^^ 
yntrue  demeanour  of  the  citizens,  who,  contrarie  to  their  oths,  and  ""^^"^^ 
promised  allegiance,  like  false  and  inconstant  people,  so  reuolted 
from  the  English. 

Act  y.  Bc.  iii. — ^The  action  of  this  scene  passes  in  Anjou  (1.  147), 
near  the  "  Castle  walles"  of  Een^  (1.  129),  assumed  by  editors  to  be 
those  girdling  Angers.  May  23,  1430,  is  the  historic  date  of  Joan's 
captura  On  that  day  she  accompanied  a  sally  from  Compi^gne, — ^then 
besieged  by  the  English  and  Burgundians, — and  was  taken  before  she 
•could  re-enter  the  town.^  Bedford  was  "  Begent "  (1.  1)  at  the  time^ 
but  the  dramatist  kUled  him  in  Act  III.  sc.  ii.  York — ^whose  prisoner 
she  becomes  in  this  scene — ^held  no  such  post  until  1436,  when  he 
received  the  chief  command  in  France.' 

Suffolk's  proxy-wooing  of  Margaret  (U.  45-186)  is,  of  course, 
fictitious,  but  he  arranged  the  marriage  between  her  and  Henry.  In 
1444, 

[Hd.  iii  624/i/6i.    Hcdle,  203.]    England  was  Tnquieted,  .  ,  , 

and  France  by  spoile,  slaughter,  and  burning  sore  de&ced;  (a 

mischeefe  in  all  places  much  lamented;)  therefore,  to  agree  the 

two  puissant  kings,  all  the  princes  of  christendome  trauelled  so 

effectuouslie  by  their  oratonrs  and  ambassadours,  that  a  diet  was  ap-  ^^Sli 

pointed  to  be  kept  at  the  citie  of  Tours  in  Tonraine ;  where  for  the  snou^ 

king  of  England  appeared  William  de  la  Poole  earle  of  Suffblke,  .  . ,  ^ 

1  On  April  13, 1436.--J(mmal,  xv.  471. 

'  In  a  Ifitter  to  Henry  YI.,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  announces  her  capture 
on  May  23.— C%ron.  Lond.^  170. 

'  In  the  address  of  a  letter  from  Henry,  dated  on  May  12  (1436,  wrongly 
placed  under  1438),  York  is  styled  "  cure  lieutenant  of  cure  reume  of  France 
and  duchie  of  Normandie." — Stevensony  II.,  part  1,  Ixxiii.  In  this  letter  York 
is  ui^ed  to  assume  his  government  without  longer  delay.  The  issue  roll  (cited 
in  Bamsay's  York  and  Lancaster,  i.  484,  note  6)  shows  that  he  must  have  sailed 
soon  after  May  24,  1436.  On  April  7,  1437,  the  indentures,  by  which  York 
agreed  to  undertake  the  lieutenancy  ^f  France  and  Normandy,  had  nearly 
expired,  but  he  was  asked  to  remain  at  his  ^ost  until  a  successor  should  be 
appointed.— Proc.  Priv.  Co,,  v.  6, 7.  The  appomtment  of  his  successor,  Richard 
Beauchampj  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  dated  July  16,  1437.— i2yT7i«r,  x.  674.  War- 
wick died  m  office  on  April  30,  1439  (Ch/ron,  Land.,  1S4);  and,  on  July  2, 
1440,  York  was  made  Lieutenant-Qeneral  and  Governor  of  France,  Normandy, 
&c.,  for  a  term  of  five  years  ending  at  Michaelmas,  144b,— Bymer,  x.  786. 
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Failing  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  a  peace,  the  commissioners 
negotiated  a  truce. 

[Ed.  iil  624/21  iS.    Ealle,  203.]    In  treating  of  this  trace,  the 
earle  of  Suffolke,  aduenturing  somewhat  ypon  his  commission,  with- 
out the  assent  of  his  associats,  imagined  that  the  next  waie  to 
J^JJ^^    come  to  a  perfect  peace  was  to  contriue  a  manage  betweene  the 
^^^      French  kings  kinsewoman,^  the  ladie  Margaret^  daughter  to  Reiner 
£d%[^.]  duke  of  Anion,  and  his  souereigne  lord  king  Henrie. 

Act  Y.  8C.  iv. — Entering  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  following 
passages,  the  dramatist  was  not  satisfied  to  avail  himself  of  the  worst 
charges  which  they  contain,  but  taxed  his  inyention  to  make  Joan  deny 
her  father  (IL  2-33).  About  five  months  after  her  capture,  she  was 
delivered  to  the  English,^  and 

{Ed.  iii.  6O4/2/23.]    for  hir  pranks  so  vncouth  and  suspicioas, 
the  lord  regent^  by  Peter  Chauchon  bishop  of  Beauuois^  (in  whose 
diocesse  she  was  taken,)  cansed  hir  life  and  beleefe,  after  order  of 
(Join         Iftw,  to  be  inquired  vpon  and  examined    Wherein  found  though  a 
found  ^ty  viigin,  yet  firsts  shamefiillie  reiecting  hir  sex  abominablie  in  acts 
enflLrad     and  apparcll,  to  haue  counterfeit  mankind,  and  then,  all  damnablie 
im^^^  faithlesse,  to  be  a  pernicious  instrument  to  hostilitie  and  bloudshed 
^^^^        in  diuelish  witchcraft  and  sorcerie,'  sentence  accordinglie  was  pro- 
nounced against  hir.     Howbeit,  vpon  humble  confession  of  hir 
iniquities  with  a  counterfeit  contrition  pretending  a  carefiill  sorow 
for  tiie  same,  execution  spared  and  all  mollified  into  this,  that 
from  thencefoorth  she  should  cast  off  hir  vnnaturall  wearing  of 
mans  abilliments,  and  keepe  hir  to  garments  of  hir  owne  kind, 
abiure  hir  pernicious  practises  of  sorcerie  and  witdierie,  and  haue 
life  and  leasure  in  perpetuall  prison  to  bewaile  hir  misdeeds. 
Which  to  performe  (according  to  the  maner  of  abiuration)  a 
solemne  oth  verie  gladlie  she  tooke. 

But  herein  (God  helpe  tsI  )  she  fidlie  afore  possest  of  the  feend, 

*  Niece  to  Mary  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  France,  who  was  Rent's  sister. 

*  FrocU  (Dissertation),  ix.  217,  n  1. 

'  In  1434,  Bedford,  defending  his  conduct  as  Regent  of  France,  said  that 
the  loss  of  territory,  which  befel  the  English  after  Salisbiiry  was  slain  at  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  was  "  caosedde  in  greete  partye  as  I  trowe  of  lak  of  sadde  be 
leve  and  of  unliefol  donbte  Iwt  bei  hadiie  of  a  disciple  and  leme  of  Y  f^de 
called<ie  Y  Puodle  )>at  usedoe  fais  enchantemente«  and  8orcerie."-~Proc  Friv. 
Co.,  iv.  223. 
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not  able  to  hold  her  in  anie  towardnesse  of  grace,  falling  streight  ^^j|^^* 
waie  into  hir  former  abominations,  (and  yet  seeking  to  eeteh  out  (Having 
life  as  long  as  she  might,)  stake  not  (though  the  shift  were  shame-  *^^^ 
full)  to  confesse  hir  selfe  a  strumpet,  and  (ynmaried  as  she  was)  to  ^^.^^tobl 
be  with  child.^    For  triall,  the  lord  r^ents  lenitie  gaue  hir  nine  ^^^^^^i 
moneths  stale,  at  the  end  wherof  she  (found  herein  as  false  as 
wicked  in  the  rest^  an  eight  dales  after,  ypon  a  further  definitiue 
sentence  declared  against  hir  to  be  relapse  and  a  renouncer  of  hir 
oth  and  repentance)  was  therevpon^  deliuered  ouer  to  secular  [^^SefiSe 
power,  and  so  executed  by  consumption  of  fire  in  the  old  market  bm^T^'* 
place  at  Bone,  in  the  selfe  same  steed  where  now  saint  Michaels  ^^S!^ 
church  stands :  hir  ashes  afterward  without  the  towne  wals  shaken 
into  the  wind.    Now  recounting  altogither,  hir  pastorall  bringing  yp, 
rude,  without  any  vertuous  instruction,  hir  campestrall  conuersation  ^^^2^*^^ 
with  wicked  spirits,^  whome,  in  hir  first  salutation  to  Charles  the  Dol-  '^^' 
phin,  she  Tttered  to  be  our  Ladie,  saint  Katharine,  and  saint  Anne,  J^^J;^ 
that  in  this  behalfe  came  and  gaue  hir  conmiandements  from  S?kn7  te 
God  hir  maker,  as  she  kept  hir  fitthers  lambs  in  the  fields^  .  •  .  S^E^ 

[p.  605,  ccl.  1.]    These  matters  may  yerie  rightfullie  denounce 
Tnto  all  the  world  hir  execrable  abhominations,  and  well  iustifie 
die  iudgement  she  had,  and  the  execution  she  was  put  to  for  the 
same.    A  thing  yet  (Qod  wot)  Terie  smallie  shadowed  and  lesse  '^m!^ 
holpen  by  the  verie  trauell  of  the  Dolphin,  whose  dignitie  abroad  I^Cd  htm- 
[was]  foulie  spotted  in  this  pointy  that,  contrarie  to  the  holie  degree  Mfoertes.) 
of  a  right  christen  prince  (as  he  called  himselfe),  for  maintenance 
of  his  quarels  in  warre  would  not  reuerence  to  prophane  his  sacred  ^SS!ux. 
estate,  as  dealing  in  diuelish  practises  with  misbeleeuers  and  witehes. 

When  Joan  has  been  led  out  to  execution,  Winchester  enters  and 
greets  York  (1.  95) 

>  This  lie  was  the  source  of  1  Hen,  VL^  V.  iv.  60-86. 
*  tncM  therevpon]  toas  she  iherevpon  Hoi. 

'  This  sentence  may  have  given  the  dramatist  a  hint  for  Y.  iii.  1-23,  where 
his  Joan  entreats  the  help  of  certain  "  Fiends,*'  whom  she  has  summoned. 
<  Cp.  I.  ii  76,  &c. : 

'*  Loe,  whilest  I  wayted  on  my  tender  Lambes,  .  .  . 
Qods  Mother  deigned  to  ap]^eare  to  me, 
And,  in  a  Yision  full  of  Maiestie, 
Will'd  me  to  leane  my  base  Yocation^ 
And  free  my  Conntrey  from  Calamitie.'' 
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With  Letters  of  Commission  from  the  Eling ; 

which  embody  those  ''conditions  of  a  friendly  peace"  between 
England  and  France,  drawn  up  by  Henry's  order  (v.  L  37-40),  in 
response  to  an  appeal  from  "  the  States  of  Christendome  "  (V.  iv.  96-99). 
Charles  then  enters,  accompanied  by  his  lords,  and  says  (11.  116-119)  : 

Since,  Lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed 
That  peaoef  nil  truce  shall  be  proclaimed  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  inform^  by  your  selues. 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

Winchester  answers  (IL  123-132)  : 

Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus : 

That,  in  regard  Eling  Henry  giues  consent,  124 

Of  meere  compassion  and  of  lenity, 

To  ease  your  Countrie  of  distressefuU  Warre, 

And  suffer  you  to  breath  in  fruitfull  peace, 

You  shall  become  true  Liegemen  to  his  Crowne  :  128 

And,  Charles,  vpon  condition  thou  wilt  sweare 

To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  thy  self  e. 

Thou  shalt  be  plac'd  as  Viceroy  vnder  him, 

And  still  enioy  thy  Regall  dignity.  132 

The  terms  of  peace  here   announced  were,  according  to  Halle, 
HoUnshed's  authority,  offered  at  the  conference  of  Arras,  in  1435. 

m^  [Hot.  ill  6II/1/55.    Halle,  175.]    The  Englishmen  would  that 

unoB.}        lung  Charles  should  haue  nothing  but  what  it  pleased  the  king  of 

England,  and  that  not  as  dutie,  but  as  a  benefit^  by  him  of  his 

rrhe  Frenoh  ^^^  liberalitie  giuen  and  distributed.    The  Frenchmen,  on  the 

'^'        other  part,  would  that  K  Charles  should  haue  the  kingdome 

franklie  and  freelie,  and  that  the  king  of  England  should  leaue  the 

name,  annes,  and  title  of  the  king  of  France,  and  to  be  content 

with  the  dukedomes  of  Aquitaine  and  Normandie,  and  to  forsake 

Paris,  and  all  the  townes  which  they  possessed  in  France,  betweene 

the  riuers  of  Some  and  Loire ;  being  no  parcell  of  the  duchie  of 

Nonnandie.  To  be  breefe,  the  demands  of  all  parts  were  betweene 

them  so  farre  out  of  square,  as  hope  of  concord  there  was  none 

at  all 

^  If  "  benefit "  »  henefieium^  fief,  the  English  terms  were  as  extravagant  as 
those  dictated  by  Winchester  to  Charles  (V.  iv.  124-132),  But  Jtfofw.— whom 
HaUe  seems  to  have  had  before  him — gives  the  French  terms  alone,  which  were 
that  "  le  roi  Henri  d  Angleterre  se  voulsit  d^porter  et  ddsister  de  lui  nommer 
roi  de  France,  moyennant  que,  par  certaines  conditions,  lui  seroient  accord^es 
les  seigneuries  de  Qnienne  et  Normandie;  laquelle  chose  les  Anglois  ne 
voulurent  point  accorder.**— vi.  180. 
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Act  V.  so.  V. — The  opposite  views  of  Suffolk  and  Gloucester 
touching  Henry's  marriage  are  here  brought  forward.  After  a  truce 
between  England  and  France  had  been  arranged  (see  p.  238  above), 

[Eol.  iiL  624/2/45.  Halle,  204.]  the  earle  of  Suffolke  with  hisl 
companie  returned  into  England,  where  he  forgat  not  to  declarej 
what  an  honourable  truce  he  had  taken,  out  of  the  which  there 
was  a  great  hope  that  a  finall  peace  might  grow  the  sooner  for  that 
honorable  mariage,  which  he  had  concluded ;  omitting  nothing  that 
might  extoll  and  set  foorth  tike  personage  of  the  ladie,  or  the 
nobilitie  of  hir  kinred. 

But  although  this  mariage  pleased  the  king  and  diuerse  of  hisl  Theprouetar 
conncell,  yet  Humfrie  duke  of  Glocester  protector  of  the  realmel  jjjj^ 
was  much  against  it  ;^  alledging  that  it  should  be  both  contrarie  tol^J^,^ 
the  lawes  of  Qod,  and  dishonorable  to  the  prince,  if  he  should 
breake  that  promise  and  contract  of  mariage,  made  by  ambas- 
sadours  sufficientlie  thereto  instructed,  with  the  daughter  of  the 
earle  of  Arminacke,  vpon  conditions  boih  to  him  and  his  realme,  as 
much  profitable  as  honorable.    But  the  dukes  words  could  not  be  tsaffoik'a 

*  -Itdvice 

heard,  for  the  earles  dooings  were  onelie  liked  and  allowed.  prevaued.] 

Having  urged  that  (L  34) 

A  poore  Earles  daughter  is  vnequall  oddes 

for  Henry,  Suffolk  thus  answers  Gloucester's  objection  that  Margaret's 
'<  Father  is  no  better  than  an  Earle  "  : 

Yes,  my  Lord,  her  Father  is  a  Eing, 

The  King  of  Naples  cmd  Ier%i$(il&/n ;  ...  40 

Holinshed  says : 

[Hoi.  iiL  624/2/24.    Halle,  204.]    This  Reiner  duke  of  Anion  tBen^s 
named  himselfe  king  of  SiciU,  Naples,  and  lerusalem ;  hauing  onlie  ^i 

^  Gloucester  might  have  disliked  this  marriage,  but  he  expressed  a  formal 
approval  of  it.  On  June  4,  1445,  the  Speaker  01  the  Commons  recommended 
Suffolk  to  Henry's  "  ffood  Grace,"  for  having — besides  rendering  other  services 
to  the  State — concluded  a  mamage  between  Henry  and  Man;aret ;  wherefore 
the  Commons  "  desyred  the  said  aeclarations,  laboures,  and  aemenynff  of  my 
said  Lord  of  Suff',  to  be  enacted  in  thys  present  Parlement,  to  nis  true 
acquitail  and  discharge,  and  honour  of  nym  in  tyme  to  come ;  uppon  the 
wmche  request  thus  made  to  the  Evng  our  Soveraigne  Lorde,  ana  to  the 
Lordes  Spiritnell  and  Temporell,  by  tke  Communes,  my  Lorde  of  Qloucestr*, 
and  many  other  Lordys  Spirituell  and  Temporell  abovesaid,  aroee  of  their 
setis,  and  besoghtyn  humbly  the  Kyng  of  the  pame  as  they  wer  prayed  be 
the  said  Communes,  to  pray  and  to  beseche  his  Highnesse  to  do  " ;  .  .  . — Bot. 
Fori,  V.  73. 
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the  name  and  stile  of  those  realmes,  without  anie  penie,  profit,  or 
foot  of  possession. 

Suffolk's  praise  (11.  70,  71)  of  Margaret's 

.  .  .  valiant  eowrage  and  vndaunted  spirit. 
More  then  in  women  commonly  is  seene, 

may  be  compared  with  Halle's  description  of  her  (p.  208;  abridged  in 
Hoi.  iii  626/2/44): 

(chmcter  ^        But  on  the  other  parte,  the  Queue  his  [Henry's]  wyfe  was  a 

^^»*tfi*^\  l>^  woman  of  a  great  witte,  and  yet  of  no  greater  wytte  then  of  haute 

stomacke  ["a  ladie  of  great  wit,  and  no  lesse  courage.'* — ^Hol.]; 

desirous  of  glory  and  couetous  of  honor ;  and  of  reason,  poUicye, 

counsaill,  and  other  gifbes  and  talentes  of  nature  belongyng  to  a 

man,  fiill  and  flowyng :  of  witte  and  wilinesse  she  lacked  nothyng, 

I   nor  of  diligence,  studie,  and  businesse  she  was  not  vnexperte ;  but 

!  yet  she  had  one  poynt  of  a  very  woman,  for,  often  tyme,  when  she 

*  I  ^was  yehement  &  fully  bente  in  a  matter,  she  was  sodainly,  lyke  a 

'  'wethercocke,  mutable  and  tumyng. 

Compare  also  a  remark  upon  her,  copied  by  Holinshed  from  Halle 
(205) : 

pcttBueft         [Hot.  iiL  625/1/34.]    This  ladie  excelled  all  other,  as  well  in 
eoonge.]      boautio  aud  fauour,  as  in  wit  and  policie ;  and  was  of  stomach  and 
courage  more  like  to  a  man  than  a  woman. 


X.  HENRY  VI.  Part  ii. 

Historic  time  in  ITte  Second  PaH  of  Hen/ry  the  SixU  commences 
shortly  before  Margaret's  coronation  (I.  i.  74)  on  May  30,  1445,  and 
ends  on  May  22,  1455,  when  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  ^  was  fought.  As 
this  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  is  a  recast  of  The  Fvrei  pari  qf  the 
CorUerUion  betwixt  the  two  famume  houeee  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  my 
excerpts  are  really  illustrations  of  the  latter  drama. 

Act  I.  sc.  i. — ^During  the  interval  which  divides  the  First  and 
Second  Parts  of  this  play,  Suffolk  has  escorted  Margaret  to  England 
(cp.  1  Hen.  F/.,  V.  v.  87-91).  He  now  presents  her  to  Henry,  whom 
he  thus  addresses  (11.  1-9)  : 

^  Called  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans.  A  second  battle  was  fought  there  on 
February  17, 1461. 
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As  by  your  high  Imperiall  Maiesty 

I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 

As  Procurator  to  your  Excellence, 

To  marry  Princes  Margaret  for  your  Qrace ;  4 

So,  in  the  Famous  Ancient  City  Toures, 

(In  presence  of  the  Kings  of  France,  and  Sidll, 

The  Dukes  of  Orleance,  Calaber,  Britaigne,  and  Alanson, 

Seuen  Earles,  twelue  Barons,  &  twenty  reuerend  Bishops,)        8 

I  haue  performed  my  Taske,  and  was  espous'd :  .  .  . 

In  November,  1444,^  Suffolk  and  a  splendid  retinue 

[Hoi  ill  625/ 1 /1 8.    ffalh,  205.]    came  to  the  citie  of  Tours  AnnoB*g, 
in  Touraine,  where  they  were  honorablie  receiued  both  of  the       ^^ 
French  king  and  of  the  king  of  SicilL     The  marquesse  of  Suffolke,  (Htt«Bi«t 
as  procurator  to  king  Henrie,  espoused  the  said  ladie  in  the  church  ^^ 
of  saint  Martins.    At  the  which  mariage  were  present  the  father  ^£]?P*' 
and  mother  of  the  bride ;  the  French  king  himselfe,  which  was 
ynclei  to  the  husband;  and  the  French  queene  also,  which  was 
aunt  to  the  wife.    There  were  also  the  dukes  of  Orleance,  of 
Calabre,  of  Alanson,  and  of  Britaine,  seauen  earles,  twelue  barons, 
twentie  bishops,  beside  knights  and  gentlemen.    When  the  feast, 
triumph,  bankets  and  iusts  were  ended,  the  ladie  was  deliuered  to 
the  marquesse^  who  in  great  estate  conueied  hir  through  Normandie  [She  !■ 
Tnto  Diepe,  and  so  transported  hir  into  England,  where  she  landed  ^^^^ 
at  Portesmouth  in  the  moneth  of  AprilL 

Suffolk  hands  to  Gloucester 

the  Articles  of  contracted  peace, 
Betweene  onr  Soueraigne  and  the  French  King  Charles, 
For  eighteene  moneths  concluded  by  consent. — 11.  40-42. 

Suffolk's  mission,  in  February,  1444,^  was  to  establish  peace  between 
England  and  France, 

[Hoi.  iii  624/2/1 1.  Halle,  203.]  but,  in  conclusion,  by  reason 
of  manie  doubts  which  rose  on  both  parties,  no  full  concord  could 
be  agreed  vpon ;  but,  in  hope  to  come  to  a  peace,  a  certeine  truce, 
as  well  by  sea  as  by  land,  was  concluded  by  the  commiaBioners  for  is^i^ 
eighteene  moneths ;  which  afterward  againe  was  prolonged  to  the 
yeare  of  our  Lord,  1449. 

1  Suffolk  left  England  on  November  5,  1444,  and  returned  on  April  11, 
1446,  haymg  been  absent  157  day8.~l8sue  Roll,  Eaater,  23  Hen.  yi.,20th  July 
(cited  in  Chnm.  Eich,  II.— Hen.  VL,  192). 

*  He  was  appointed  ambassador  on  February  11, 1444.— JBymer,  zi  60. 
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It  is  provided  by  the  first  article  (U.  46-50)  that  ''  Henry  shal 
espouse  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  Tnto  Reignier  King  of  Naples, 
Sicillia,  and  Jerusalem ;  and  Crowne  her  Queene  of  England,  ere  the 
thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing.''    Holinshed  says : 

g^gSJ^»j  [Hoi.  iil  626/I/S8.  Ecdle,  206.]  Upon  the  thirtith  of  Maie 
next  following,  she  was  crowned  queene  of  this  realme  of  England 
at  Westminster,  with  aU  the  solemnitie  thereto  apperteining. 

Another  article  is  read  by  Cardinal  Beaufort  (11.  57-62) :  <<  It  is 
further  agreed  betweene  them.  That  the  Dutchesse  [Duchies]  of  Anion 
and  Maine  shall  be  released  and  deliuered  ouer  to  the  King  her  Father, 
and  shee  sent  ouer  of  the  King  of  Englands  owne  proper  Cost  and 
Charges,  without  hauing  any  Dowry."  Suffolk's  project  for  effecting 
a  peace  through  Margaret's  marriage  to  Henry  was  coldly  received 
by  the  French ; 

[Hot.  iii.  624/2/29.  Halle,  204.]  and  one  thing  seemed  to  be 
a  great  hinderance  to  it ;  which  was,  bicause  the  king  of  England 
occupied  a  great  part  of  the  duchie  of  Anion,  and  the  whole 
oountie  of  Maine,  apperteining  (as  was  alledged)  to  king  Reiner. 

The  earle  of  Soffblke  (I  cannot  saie),  either  corrupted  with 
bribes,  or  too  much  affectioned  to  this  ynprofitable  manage,  con- 
descended, that  the  duchie  of  Anion  and  the  coontie  of  Maine 
should  be  deliuered  to  the  king  the  brides  father ;  ^  demanding  for 
ihir  manage  neither  penie  nor  farthing :  as  who  would  saie,  that 
MufsfixtLi  |\tlus  new  aflbiitie  passed  all  riches,  and  excelled  both  gold  and 
pretious  stones. 

Henry  then  (May,  1445)  creates  his  procurator  'Hhe  first  Duke  of 
Suffolke  '*  (1.  64).  Three  historical  years,^  howeyer,  were  yet  to  elapse 
before 

[Hd,  iii.  627/2/34.    Halle,  210.]  the  marquesse  of  Suffolke,  by 

bSSSS^     great  fauour  of  the  king,  &  more  desire  of  the  queene,  was  erected 

to  the  title  and  dignitie  of  duke  of  Snffoike,  which  he  a  short  time 

inioied. 

Addressing  York,  Henry  says  (11.  66-68) : 

We  heere  discharge  your  Grace  from  being  Regent 
I'th  parts  of  France,  till  terme  of  eighteene  Moneths 
Be  full  expyr'd. 

1  "  Should  he  released  cmd  ddvuered  to  ^  kyng  her  father  **  (Halle,  204). 
"  Shall  he  reUased  and  ddiuered  ouer  to  the  King  her  Father  "  (2  Hen.  Yl.,  I. 
i.  59,  60). 

>  He  was  created  Duke  of  Suffolk  on  June  2, 1448.— Pat ;  26  H.  YI.  p.  ii. 
m.  14.    (H.S.) 


tSoffdlk    * 
yielded 
Ai^oaand 
Maine,  and 
demanded 


pmjj  iif^^^^ 
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This  ''terme"  was,  perhaps,  the  eighte^i  months'  truce  (p.  243 
above).  Compare  the  next  passage  {HoL  iiL  625/2/29),  quoted  at 
pp.  250,  251  below. 

[ffoL  iii  625/2/25.    McUle,  206.]    During  the  time  of  the  truce,  JSS^edto 
Richard  duke  of  Yorke  and  diuerse  other  capteins  repaired  into  SS^uie 
England ;  both  to  visit  their  wiues,  children,  and  freends,  and  also  ^ 
to  consult  what  should  be  doone,  if  the  truce  ended. 

Gloucester  censures  Suffolk  for  giving  Anjou  and  Maine 
Ynto  the  poore  King  Beignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leannesse  of  his  purse. — 11.  Ill,  112. 

Suffolk, 

[Ed.  iii  625/1/9.  ffcUle,  205.]  with  his  wife  and  manie  honor- 
able personages  of  men  and  women  richlie  adorned  both  with 
apparell  &  iewels,  hauing  with  them  manie  costlie  chariots  and 
gorgeous  horslitters,  sailed  into  France,  for  the  conueiance  of  the 
nominated  queene  into  the  realme  of  England.  For  Eing  Beiner 
hir  father,  for  all  his  long  stile,  had  too  short  a  pursse  to  send  his  i^a^a^^ 
daughter  honorablie  to  the  king  hir  spouse.  ^"*^ 

Bichard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury,^  cries  out  against  the  surrender 
of  Anjou  and  Maine,  because  (1.  114) 

These  Counties  were  the  Keyea  of  Normamdie, 

Compare  Fabyan  (617) : 

And  for  that  Maryage  to  brynge  aboute,  to  the  .  .  .  kynge  of  y2!S*"'3i 
Cecyle  was  delyuered  the  Duchye  of  Angeou  &  Eriedome  of  ^d^!-i'^'' 
Mayne,  whiche  are  called  the  heyes  of  Normandy.^ 

It  is  *'  a  proper  iest,"  says  Gloucester, 

That  Suffolke  should  demand  a  whole  Fifteenth 

For  Costs  and  Charges  in  transporting  her  I — 11.  132-134. 

1  The  revived  Earldom  of  Salisbury  was  bestowed  on  Richard  Neville  in 
1429.— Doyle,  iii.  243.  Ed,  (64I/2/71),  copyiD^  EaUe  (231),  Bays  that  Richard 
Neville  Earl  of  Salisbury  ''was  second  son  [i. e.  son  by  a  second  marriage]  to 
Rafe  Neuill  earle  of  Westmerland,  whose  danffhter  the  duke  of  Yorke  had 
maried,  and  the  said  Richard  was  espoused  to  laoie  Alice,  the  onelie  child  and 
sole  heire  of  Thomas  Montaeute  earle  of  Salisburie,  slaine  at  the  siege  of 
Orleance  (as  before  is  declared),  of  which  woman  he  begat  Richard,  John  [after- 
wards Marquess  Montague],  and  George  [afterwards  Archbishop  of  York]. 
Richard  the  eldest  sonne  espoused  Anne,  the  sister  and  heire  of  the  entire 
bloud  to  lord  Henrie  Beauchamp,  earle  and  after  duke  of  Warwike,  in  whose 
right  and  title  he  was  created  and  named  earle  of  Warwike."  Regarding 
^ork'spolitical alliance  with  the  Nevilles,  see  pp.  283,  288  below. 

*  Ud.  (626/ 1/60)  verbally  repeats  E<Ms  similes  (206)  for  Anjou  and 
Maine  (206) :  '<  which  countnes  were  the  verie  staies  and  backestands  to  the 
duchie  of  Normandie."  Neither  of  these  similes  occurs  in  the  dmienHon  or 
Whole  Chnteniion, 
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One  reason,  which  caused  ''  manie "  to  deem  Henry's  marriage  to 
Margaret "  both  infortonate  and  vnprofitable  to  the  realme  of  England/' 
was  that 

[Hoi.  ill.  625/1/64.  Halle,  205.]  the  king  had  not  one  penie 
with  hir ;  and,  for  the  fetching  of  hir,  the  marquesse  of  Suffolke 
demanded  a  whole  fifteenth  ^  in  open  parlement. 

Gloucester  goes  out,  whereupon  Cardinal  Beaufort  impugns  the 
Protector's  loycJty ; 

.  .  .  though  the  common  people  fauour  him, 

Calling  him  "  Humfrey,  the  good  Duke  of  Ghstvr, .  .  ."  «— 11. 158, 159. 

According  to  Fabyan  (619)  : 

This  [man]  for  his  honourable  &  lyberall  demeanore  was  sur- 
named  y*  GiooA  duke  of  Gloticeter. 

In  Holinshed  Gloucester's  character  is  thus  summed  up  : 
[Hoi,  iii  627/2/9.]  But  to  conclude  of  this  noble  duke :  he 
was  an  ypright  and  politike  gouemour,  bending  all  his  indeuoors 
to  the  aduancement  of  the  common-wealth,  verie  loning  to  the 
poore  commons,  and  so  beloued  of  them  againe ;  learned,  wise, 
fuU  of  courtesie ;  void  of  pride  and  ambition :  (a  vertue  rare  in 
personages  of  such  high  estate,  but,  where  it  is,  most  commendable). 

Humphrey  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham,'  Edmund  Beaufort  Duke 
ol  Somerset,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  now  make  an  alliance  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  Gloucester  from  power ;  and  the  Cardinal  departs  to 
inform  Suffolk  of  their  cabal  (U.  167-171).  Under  the  years  1446-47, 
Holinshed,  on  Halle's  authority,  relates  that,  by  Queen  Margaret's 
*^  procurement,^  diuerse  noble  men  conspired  against "  Gloucester. 

[Hoi.  iii.  626/2/74.    HcUle,  209.]    Of  the  which  diuerse  writers 
[p.  627]  aflSrme  the  marquesse  of  Suffolke,  and  the  duke   of 
Buckingham  to  be  the  cheefe ;  not  ynprocured  by  the  cardinall 
.  of  Winchester,  and  the  archbishop  of  Yorke. 


1  On  April  9, 1446,  the  Commons  gave  Henry  a  fifteenth  and  a  tenth  (Rot. 
Pari.,  v.  69/0  ;  but,  in  spedf^ring  the  purposes  to  which  these  grants  were  to 
be  applied,  they  did  not  mention  the  *'  costs  and  charges"  of  bringing  Margaret 
to  England  or  any  other  expenses  connected  with  her  marriage. 

«  '^called  the  good  duke  of  Gloucester.  "—JEToZl^  209.    Not  in  Hoi. 

'  Created  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1444. — Doyle,  i.  254.  His  father  was 
Edmund  Earl  of  Stafford,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  on  Jvlj  21, 1403. 
See  p.  146  above.  Edmund  Beaufort  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset  in  1448. — 
Dugddle,  ii  123/2. 

*  Halle's  correspondii^  words  are  (209) :  *'  so  that,  by  her  permissiof^  and 
\  fftuor,  diuerse  noble  men,'^ .  .  . 
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Buckingham  and  Somerset  having  departed,  Salisbury,  his  son 
Warwick,^ — the  future  "Kingmaker/* — and  York,  are  left  on  the 
staga  In  proposing  that  they  three  should  form  a  counter-league 
against  Suffolk,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Somerset,  and  Buckingham, 
Salisbury  encourages  Warwick  by  reminding  him  that  (11.  191-193) 

Thy  deeds,  thy  plainnesse,  and  thy  house-keeping,^ 
Hath  wonne  the  greatest  fauour  of  the  Commons, 
Excepting  none  but  good  Duke  Humfrey. 

At  a  later  time  of  his  life  than  the  date  of  this  scene,  Warwick  was 


ex 


[Hot.  ill  678/1/33.]    one  to  whom  the  common-wealth  was  j^'^^ 
much  bounden  and  euer  had  in  great  fanoor  of  the  commons  of  ^^ 
this  land,  •  by  reason  of  the  exceeding  houshold  which  he  dailie  jJJS^**' 
kept  in  all  countries  where  euer  he  soioumed  or  laie :  and  when  ^* 

1  11  1  Fabian, 

he  came  to  London,  he  held  such  an  house,  that  six  oxen  were 
eaten  at  a  breakefast,  and  euerie  taueme  was  full  of  his  meat,  for 
who  that  had  anie  acquaintance  in  that  house,  he  should  haue  had 
as  much  sod  and  rost  as  he  might  carrie  ypon  a  long  dagger.  .  .  . 

Addressing  the  Duke,  Salisbury  says  (11.  194-198) : 

And,  Brother  Yorke,  thy  Acts  in  Ireland, 
In  bringing  them  to  ciuill  Discipline, 


Haue  made  thee  fear'd  and  honor'd  of  the  people :  .  .  . 

*  Richard  Neville,  bom  on  November  22, 1428  {Bows  B6l,i  57),  was  made 
Earl  of  Warwick  in  1449  (DugddU,  i.  304/i).  What  the  dramatic  Warwick 
says  touching  his  share  in  the  French  war  (I.  L  119, 120 ;  iii.  176,  177)  shows 
that — so  far  as  these  allusions  apply — he  is  for  a  moment  confounded  with 
Richard  Beauchamp,  who  was  appomted  Lieutenant-Qeneral  and  Qovemor  of 
France,  &c,  on  July  16,  1437  (Symery  x.  674,  675) ;  and  died  at  Rouen  on 
April  30,  1439  (Chnm,  Lwvd.^  124).  But,  despite  this  fleeting  identification 
with  Richard  Beauchamp.  we  can  hardlv  douot  that  the  *' Warwicke"  who 
takes  Richard  Planta^evs  part  in  the  Temple  Garden  scene  (1  Ren.  VL,  II. 
iv.)  is  the  same  Warwick  who  is  a  character  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  Parts  of  Henry 
VL  (**  Warwick's"  assertion  that  he  conquered  Anjou  and  Maine  is  a  dramatic 
embellishment). 

*  Warwicrs  other  virtues  are  recorded  by  HaUe  (231, 232):  "  This  Rycharde 
was  not  onely  a  man  of  maruelous  qualities,  and  facnndious  facions,  but  also 
from  his  ^outh,  by  a  certayn  practise  or  naturall  inclinaciom  so  set  them 
forward,  with  witte  and  genUe  demeanour,  to  all  persones  of  high  and  of  lowe 
deffie,  that  emong  all  sortes  of  people  he  obteyn^  great  loue,  muche  fauour, 
and  more  credence:  whiche  thinges  daily  more  increased  by  his  abundant 
liberalitie  and  plentyfall  house  kepvnge,  then  by  hys  ryches,  aucthoritie,  or 
hy^h  parentage.  By  reason  of  whiche  doynges  he  was  in  suche  fauour  and 
estimacion  emongest  the  common  people,  that  thev  iudged  hjm  able  to  do  all 
thinges,  and  tha^  without  hvm,  nothmg  to  be  well  done.  For  whiche  causes 
his  aucthoritie  diortly  so  &8t  increased  that  whiche  waie  he  bowed,  that 
waye  ranne  the  streams,  and  what  part  he  auaunced,  that  syde  gat  the 
superioritie.*' 
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Salisbttry,  speaking  in  the  histoncal  year  1446,  anticipates  York's 
successful  administration  of  Ireland  in  1448-50.^  Afterwards  (Act  III., 
sc.  i.,  IL  282-284)  "  a  Poste  "  announces  the  rebellion  which  caused  the 
government  of  Ireland  to  be  conferred  on  York.  Holinshed  records 
that,  about  the  year  1448, 

[Hd.  iii.  629/2/26.    HalU,  213.]    began  a  new  rebellion  in 

Ireland ;  but  Richard  duke  of  Yorke,  being  sent  thither  to  appease 

the  same,  so  asswaged  the  furie  of  the  wild  and  sauage  people 

there,  that  he  wan  him  such  fauour  amongst  them,  as  could  neuer 

be  separated  from  him  and  his  linage ;  which  in  the  sequele  of  this 

historic  may  more  plainelie  appeare.^ 

Act  I.  sc.  ii. — We  here  find  that  Eleanor  Cobham,  Gloucester's 

second  wife,  looks  forward  to  a  day  when  she  and  her  husband  shall 

reign  instead  of  Henry  and  Margaret.     The  historic  Queen  Margaret 

1  \  was  not  troubled  by  any  ambitious  hopes  which  the  Duchess  may  have 

\  \cherished ;  for  Eleanor  Cobham  did  penance  in  November,  1441,  and 

I  JBiargaret  was,  as  we  have  seen,  crowned  on  May  30,  1445. 

Act  I.  sc.  iii. — ^The  Queen  enters  with  Suffolk.  Peter,  an 
"  Armorers  Man,"  presents  a  petition  (11.  28,  30)  against  his  "  Master, 
Thomas  Homer,  for  saying,  That  the  Duke  (n  Yorke  was  rightfull 
Heire  to  the  Growne.''     Holinshed  merely  records  that,  in  1446, 

[HoL  iiL  626/2/19.]    a  certeine  armourer  was  appeached  of 

treason  by  a  seraant  of  his  owne.' 

The  petitioners  having  retired,  Margaret  tells  Suffolk  (11.  53-57) 
that,  when  he  ran  a  tilt  at  Tours  in  honour  of  her  love,— doubtless  a 
reminiscence  of  those  "iusts"  which  Holinshed  says  (iii.  625/1/30) 
were  held  to  celebrate  her  proxy-marriage, — she  thought  her  husband 
had  resembled  her  champion.     But  all  King  Henry's  mind 

is  bent  to  Holinesse, 
To  number  Aue-Maries  on  his  Beades ; 
His  Champions  are  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
His  Weapons  holy  Sawes  of  sacred  Writ, 
His  Studie  is  his  Tilt-yard,  and  his  Loues 
Are  brazen  Images  of  Can6nized  Saints. — ^11.  58-63. 


1  Accoiding  to  HaUe  (213),  HoUs  authority,  York  went  to  Ireland  in  the 
27th  year  of  Henry  VI.  (Sept.  1,  1448— -Aug.  31, 1448).  A  warrant,— dated 
February  10, 1449, — ^for  the  payment  of  York's  salary  as  Lieutenant  in  Ireland, 
shows  that  bis  ten  years'  term  of  office  was  to  begin  on  September  29,  1447. — 
SUvmson,  I.  487,  488.    He  returned  to  England  m  1450.    See  p.  282  below. 

>  See  p.  282,  n.  1,  and  p.  296  (below). 

'  Stow  (635)  dyes  these  particulars:  "lohn  Dauid  [Davy]  appeached  his 
master  William  [John]  Catur,  an  armorer  dwelling  in  S.  Dunstons  parish  in 
Fleetstieet,  of  treason.''  The  year  was  1447.  Cp.  jBxchequer  latussj  458,  459. 
The  dramatic  servant^s  name  is  Peter  Thumpe  (2  Hen,  VLj  II.  iii  82-84). 
The  surname  of  one  of  the  sheriffis  of  the  year  (25  Hen;  VL,  1446-47)  was 
Home.— ^a5.,  618. 
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Henry  is  thus  described  by  Holinshed  : 

[Hoi.  ill  691/1/69.]    He  was  plaine,  vpright,  farre  from  fraud,  [Henry*! 
wholie  ginen  to  praier,  reading  of  scriptures,  and  almesdeeds ;  .  .  . 
Halle  (303)  says : 

Kyng  Henry  was  of  stature  goodly,  of  body  slender,  to  which  The  dt^cHp- 
proporcion  al  other  members  wer  corresponde^it :  his  face  beautiful,  ^rp  tu 
in  y^  which  continually  was  resydent  the  bountie  of  mynde  wyth  [HiBbodiijr 
whych  he  was  inwardly  endued.     He  dyd  abhorre  of  hys  owne  [Hounen.] 
nature  al  the  yices,  as  wel  of  the  body  as  of  the  soule ;  and,  from 
hys  Terye  infancye,  he  was  of  honest  conuersacion  and   pure  ^^ 

integritie;  no  knower  of  euil,  and  a  keper  of  all  goodnes;  a 
dispiser  of  al  thynges  whych  were  wonte  to  cause  the  myndes  of  rv 
m<H*tall  menne  to  slyde,  or  appaire.     Besyde  thys,  pacyence  was  so  UPitienoe.] 
radicate  in  his  harte  that  of  aU  the  iniuries  to  him  commytted  \ 
(which  were  no  smal  nombre)  he  neuer  asked  vengeaunce  nor"^ 
punishement,  but  for  that  rendered  to  almightie  God,  his  creator, 
hartie  thankes,  thinking  that  by  this  trouble  and  aduersitie  his 
sinnes  wer  to  him  foigotten  and  foigeuen. 

Henry  and  his  Court  enter,  debating  whether  York  or  Somerset 
shall  be  appointed  Regent  of  France ;  a  question  which  gives  Margaret, 
and  the  four  nobles  who  made  an  alliance  in  Act  L,  sc.  L,  an  opportu- 
nity of  attacking  Qloucester.  Cardinal  Beaufort  accuses  him  of  hisiying 
<'rackt"the  << Commons"  (1.  131^;  and  Somerset  adds  (IL  133,  134) 
that  the  Protector's  **  sumptuous  Buildings  "  and  *^  Wiues  Attyre" 

Haue  cost  a  masse  of  publique  Treasurie. 

In  144647,  according  to  Halle  (208,  209),  Gloucester's  enemies 

perswaded,  incensed,  and  exhorted  the  Queue,  to  loke  wel  vpon       ^ 
the  expenses  and  reuenues  of  the  realme,  and  thereof  to  call  an 
accompt:  aflSrmyng  playnly  that  she  should  euidently  perceiue 
that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  not  so  muche  aduanced  &  pre-  {SSSSlS? 
ferred  the  commo?twealth  and  publique  vtilitie  as  his  awne  priuate  jSwE?^'^ 
thinges  &  peculiar  estate.  ^^97.] 

Buckingham  thus  assails  Gloucester  (11.  135,  136 ;  cp.  IH.  i.  58, 
59 ;  12M23) : 

Thy  Crueltie  in  execution 

Ypon  Offendors  hath  exceeded  Law,  .  .  . 

Under  the  same  date  (1446-47)  we  find  that  Gloucester  was  charged 
with  this  transgression. 
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[HoL  iii.  627/1/4.  Halle,  209.]  Diuerse  articles  were  laid 
Thifaiiu  against  him  in  open  councell,  and  in  especiall  one:^  That  he 
g^toOf  had  caused  men,  adiudged  to  die,  to  be  put  to  other  execution^ 
^  Gioetuer.  than  the  law  of  the  land  assigned.  Suerlie  the  duke,  Terie  well 
(iDegAi  learned  in  the  law  ciuill,  detesting  malefactors,  and  punishing 
^i^buo?]^'  offenses  in  seueritie  of  iustice,  gat  him  hatred  of  such  as  feared 
condign  reward*  for  their  wicked  dooings. 

Lastly,  Margaret  imputes  to  him  (L  138)  the  "sale  of  Offices  and 
Townes  in  France." 

Perhaps  Qloucester  has  been  made  to  change  places  with  Cardinal 

{  Beaufort,  whom,  in  1440,  be  accused  of  this  misconduct.     A  long  series 

\  \  of  criminatory  articles  (referred  to  above,  p.  236)  were  then  eidiibited 

I  \  by  Gloucester  against  Beaufort.     In  the  22nd  article  Henry  was  asked 

[Sol.  iii  622/2/17.     Halle,  201.]   to  consider  the  .  .  .  lucre  of 

the  .  .  .  cardinall,and  the  great  deceipts  that  you  be  deceiued'  in 

by  the  labour  of  him  &  of  the  archbishop  [of  York,  John  Kempe], 

aswell  in  this  your  realme  as  in  your  realme  of  France  and  duchie 

[CMdtoai      ^^  Normandie,  where  neither  ofSce,  liuelode,  nor  capteine  may  be 

Bw^ort'i     Y^^  without  too  great  good  giuen  vnto  him ;  wherby  a  great  part 

**"*^^        of  all  the  losse  that  is  lost,  they  haue  beene  the  causers  of;  for 

who  that  would  giue  most,  his  was  the  price,  not  considering  the 

merits,  seruice,  nor  suflBciance  of  persons. 

Making  no  reply  to  his  adversaries,  Gloucester  withdraws  a  while, 
and,  on  his  return^  delivers  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Regency  (U. 
163,164): 

I  say,  my  Soueraigne,  Yorke  is  ^n^e^est  man 
To  be  your  Regent  in  the  Realme  0/  France. 

Suffolk — who  had  previously  (I.  iii.  36-39)  sent  for  Horner — now 
seizes  a  chance  of  opposing  Gloucester  and  thwarting  York  through  the 
accusation  of  treason  brought  against  the  armourer.  Holinshed  copied 
from  HaUe  (206)  a  passage  which  records  that,  in  1446, 

[Hoi.  iii.  625/2/29.]  a  parlement  ^  was  called,  in  the  which  it 
M^**^  was  espedallie  concluded,  that  by  good  foresight  Normandie  might 
*  be  so  furnished  for  defense  before  the  end  of  the  truce,  that  the 

1  in  eapeeiaU  (me]  Halle,    in  especially  one  HoL 

*  In  8  Hen.  Vt.,  III.  i.  128-130,  Qloucester  aajs  that  he  never  gave 
*condigne  ptuiishment'  to  any  one,  save  a  murderer  or  a  highway  robber. 

'  deceiued]  Halle,    receiued  HoL 

^  This  must  have  been  the  Parliament  which  began  on  February  25, 1445 
(Eat.  FaH.,  v.  66/1) ;  and  was  sitting  on  June  4,  1445,  and  April  9, 1446  (see 
p.  241,  n.  1,  and  p.  246,  n.  1,  above). 
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French  king  should  take  no  aduantage  through  want  of  timelie 
prouision :  for  it  was  knowne,  that,  if  a  peace  were  not  concluded, 
the  French  king  did  prepare  to  imploie  his  whole  puissance  to  Tkeduhet/ 
make  open  warre.     Heerevpon  monie  was  granted,  an  armie  ^HSH'^t 
leuied,  and  the  duke  of  Summerset  appointed  to  be  regent  of  andthedtJi 
Normandie,^  and  the  duke  of  Yorke  thereof  discharged.  ditekargtd. 

From  a  chronicler*  who  wrote  in  Henry  VI.'8  reign,  Holinshed 
derived  the  information  that  Suffolk  aided  Somerset  to  obtain  the 
Regency. 

[Hoi  ill  625/2/41.]   I  haue  scene  in  a  register  booke  belonging 
sometime  to  the  abbeie  of  saint  Albons,  that  the  duke  of  York 
was  established  r^ent  of  France,  after  the  deceasse  of  the  duke  of  ^York 
Bedford,  to  continue  in  that  office  for  the  tearme  of  fine  yeares ;  ^^^ 
which  being  expired,  he  returned  home,  and  was  ioifiillie  receiued  *^*  ^^**"*^ 
of  the  king  with  thanks  for  his  good  seruice,  as  he  had  full  well 
deserued  in  time  of  that  his  gouemement :  and,  further,  that  now, 
when  a  new  regent  was  to  be  chosen  and  sent  ouer,  to  abide  ypon 
safegard  of  the  countries  beyond  the  seas  as  yet  subiect  to  the 
English  dominion,  the  said  duke  of  Yorke  was  eftsoones  (as  a  man  rkeduk^qf 
most  meet  to  supplie  that  roome)  appointed  to  go  ouer  againe,  as  l^^lSnttd  to 
regeTU  qf  France,  with  all  his  former  allowances.  Zaine. 

But  the  duke  of  Summerset,  still  maligning  the  duke  of  Yorkes 
aduancement,  as  he  had  sought  to  hinder  his  dispatch  at  the  first 
when  he  was  sent  ouer  to  be  regent,  (as  before  yee  haue  heard,*)  he  JJ^**"**** 
likewise  now  wrought  so,  that  the  king  reuoked  his  grant  made  to  ^^^^^If^ 
the  duke  of  Yorke  for  enioieng  of  that  office  the  terme  of  other  ^S^^^^tud, 
fine  yeeres,  and,  with  helpe  of  William  marquesse  of  Suffblke,  l^J^^a^ 
obteined  that  grant  for  himselfe.  sSSS^ 

^  On  November  12,  1446,  the  govermnent  of  France  and  Normandy  was 
in  commission,  York  being  absent.— l^por^  on  Foedera,  App.  D.  523.  On 
November  11,  1447,  he  is  styled  Lieutenant-Gteneral  and  Oovemor  of  France 
and  Normandy.— JiMd.,  635.  By  December  20,  1447,  Somerset  had  heea 
appointed  '*  to  goo  oure  lieutenaunt  into  oore  duchie  of  Normandie." — Stevenson, 
I.  477,  478.  On  Jannary  31, 1448,  he  id  styled  "  oure  lievetenaunt  in  our 
reame  of  Fraunce,  dachees  of  Normandie  and  Quyenne.*' — SUveneony  I.  479, 
480.  The  latter  appointment  should  be  regarded  as  the  historical  piuraUel  of 
Gloucester's  *'  doome  *'  on  Uie  dramatic  second  day :  '*  Let  Somerset  be  Regent 
o're  the  French."— 2  Hen,  VI.,  I.  iii  209. 

*  John  de  Whethamstede  (ed.  Heanie,  pp.  345,  346). 

'  See  next  page. 
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Fork  saya  (11.  170-175)  : 

...  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  Place, 
My  Lord  of  Somerset  will  keepe  me  here, 
Without  Discharge,  Money,  or  Furniture, 
Till  France  be  wonne  into  the  Dolphins  lumds : 
Last  time,  I  danc't  attendance  on  his  will 
Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  famisht,  and  lost. 
Holinshed,  paraphrasing  Halle  (179),  illustrates  this  complaint  of 
Edmund  Beaufort's  malice  in   1436,  when  York  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Bedford  (see  p.  219  above). 

[Hd.  iii  6I2/2/14.    Halle,  179.]    Although  the  duke  of  Yorke 
was  worthie  (both  for  birth  and  courage)  of  this  honor  and  prefer- 
ment, yet  80  disdeined  of  Edmund  duke  of  Summerset,  (being 
consine  to  the  king,)  that  by  all  meanes  possible  he  sought  his 
rPftrisiort    lunderance,  as  one  glad  of  his  losse,  and  sorie  of  his  well  dooing: 
^SS^d      by  reason  whereof,  yer  the  duke  of  Yorke  could  get  his  dispatch, 
hinderod      PaHs  and  diuerse  other  of  the  cheefest  places  in  France  were 
despfttch.]     gotten  by  the  French  king. 

Act  L  sc.  iv. — In  this  scene  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  causes  a 
spirit  to  be  raised,  from  whom  she  learns  the  future  fates  of  Henry, 
Suffolk,  and  Somerset.^ 

Examination  of  the  charges  brought  against  Cardinal  Beaufort  by 
Gloucester  in  1440  (see  pp.  236,  250  above)  was  committed  to  Henry's 

[Hoi.  iil  622/2/58.  HcUle,  202.]  councell,  whereof  the  more 
part  were  spirituall  persons ;  so  that,  what  for  feare,  and  what  for 
fauoor,  the  matter  was  winked  at,  and  nothing  said  to  it :  onelie 
faire  countenance  was  made  to  the  duke,  as  though  no  malice  had 
beene  conceiued  against  him.  But  venem  will  breake  out,  & 
inward  grudge  will  soone  appeare,  which  was  this  yeare  to  all  men 
[Covert  apparant :  for  diners  secret  attempts  were  aduanced  forward  this 
made  upon    seasou,  agaiust  this  noble  man  Humfreie  duke  of  Qlooester,  a  far 

Glonocttor,] 

off,  which,  in  conclusion,  came  so  neere,  that  they  beereft  him  both 
of  life  and  land ;  as  shall  hereafter  more  plainelie  appeere. 
1^^^'  '  [        For,  first,  this  yeare,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham,  wife  to  the  said 
intending ;  1  duke,  was  accuscd  of  treason ;  ^  for  that  she  by  sorcerie  and  inchant- 


\ 


^  For  the  prophecies  conoeming  the  deaths  of  Suffolk  and  Somerset  see 
p.  270,  n.  2,  and  p.  289. 

"  She  was  arrested  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1441. — Giron,  Bich,  II. — 
Hen.  VLy  67,  58.  Wyrc.,  460.  The  discrepancy  of  these  authorities,  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  CSmm.  &ch.  II. — Hen.  VI.  with  regard  to  the  days  of  the  week, 
do  not  allow  a  more  precise  date  to  be  given. 
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ment  intended  to  destroie  the  king,  to  the  intent  to  aduance  hir  todMtroy 

Henry  by 

husband  Tnto  the  crowne.  ...    [p.  623,  col.  1.]    At  the  same  ■<»ccnr.] 
season  were  arrested,  arreigned,  and  adiudged  giltie,  as  -aiders  to 
the  dnehesse,  Thomas  Southwell  priest,  and  canon  of  S.  Stephans  iSS^] 
at  Westminster,  lohn  Hun  priest,  Roger  Bolingbrooke  a  cunning  ^/*** 
necromancer  (as  it  was  said),  and  Margerie  lordeine,  sumamed  the 


witch  of  Eie.  \^^, 

The  matter  laid  against  them  was,  for  that  they  (at  the  request  ^"^"^^ 
of  the  said  duchesse)  had  deuised  an  image  of  wax,  representing 
the  king,  which  by  their  sorcerie  by  little  and  little  consumed ; 
intending  thereby  in  conclusion  to  waste  and  destroie  the  kings 
person. 

There  is  not  even  an  allusion  in  the  play  to  the  offence  for  which, 
according  to  Halle,  the  Duchess  and  her  confederates  were  arraigned. 
But  Stow  (627)  says  that 

broke  ^ 

'Rog&r  Bolingbroke  was  examined  before  the  Kings  Counsaile,  ^^^ 
where  he  confessed  that  he  wrought  the  said  Negromancie  at  the  ^'^^to 
stirring  and  procurement  of  the  said  Dame  Elianor,  to  knowe  what  j^Sn.^ 
should  befall  of  hir,  and  to  what  estate  she  should  come,  .  .  . 

Act  n.  8c.  i. — Sir  Thomas  More's  dyaloge  .  .  .  Wheryn  he  treatyd 
dyuer$  maters  as  qf  the  veneracyan  &  warshyp  of  ymagys  d;  relyques 
prayng  to  sayrUis  d;  goynge  on  pylgrymage  (2nd  ed.,^  1530,  bk.  I.  chap, 
xiv.  leaf  25)  contains  the  earliest  account  of  the  sham  miracle  at  St. 
Albans.  The  dramatic  version  of  this  story  presents  no  important 
change  save  that  the  rogue  is  made  to  feign  lameness  as  well  as 
blindness;  a  variation  which  leads  up  to  his  being  whipped  off  the 
stage.  The  following  excerpt  from  More's  Dialogue  should  be  compared 
with  Act  II.,  sc.  L,  U.  60-160: 

...  I  remember  me  that  I  haue  herde  my  father  tell  of  a 
begger  that,  in  kynge  Henry  his  dayes  the  syxte,  came  wyth  hys 
wyfe  to  saynt  Albonys.     And  there  was  walkynge  about  the  towne 

1  So  in  HdUe  (202)  and  in  The  Contention.  Though  the  name  lymes  to 
"  Mum  "  in  2  Hen.  F/.,  I.  iL  88,  the  spelling  is  '*  Hume  "  thronghoat  scenes  ii. 
and  iv.,  Act  I.    In  Fab.  (614)  and  Stow  (628)  the  name  is  spelt  "  Hum." 

•  "Newly  ouersene''  by  More.  More's  story  of  the  sham  miracle  was 
copied  by  Qraflon  (i.  630)  and  Foxe  (\.  679/2).  Foxe~~l  know  not  on  whose 
authority— says  that  the  cheat  was  discovered  in  Henry  VI.'s  "young  dayes," 
when  the  King  was  "yet  vnder  the  gonemannce  of  this  Duke  Hum&ey  his 
protector."  Weever  (321.  322)  gives  an  epitaph  "  penciled  "  on  the  wall  near 
Gloucester's  tomb  in  »t.  iiban's  Abbey ;  recoroing  the  Duke's  detection  of  the 
man  who  feigned  blindness. 
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ISdhffwife  ''^^883^  *  ^y^®  ^^  ®y*®  dayes  before  the  kyngys  commynge  thyther; 
STliuiii  8aynge  that  he  was  borne  blynde,  and  neuer  saw  in  his  lyfe.  And 
y^irS^'^  was  warned  in  his  dreame  that  he  shold  come  out  of  Berwyke 
^Sn!^  (where  he  sayd  he  had  ener  dwelled)  to  soke  saynt  Albon ;  and  that 
Sd  &?bB  ^®  b^  ^^^  ^^  ^  shryne,  and  had  not  bene  holpen.  And  therfore 
uto^d,  he  wold  go  soke  hym  at  some  other  place ;  for  he  had  herde  some 
dlSL,  iJl*^  saye,  syns  he  came,  that  saynt  Albonys  body  sholde  be  at  Colon : 
g^^j^^  and  in  dede  snche  a  contencyon  hath  there  bene.  But  of  trouth, 
St.  Aitani.]  as  I  am  surely  informed,  he  lyeth  here  at  saynt  Albonys ;  sauyng 
jetaK  ^  some  relyques  of  hym,  whiche  they  there  shew  shryned.  But  to 
cSyS^**^  tell  you  forth:  when  the  kyng  was  comen,  and  the  towne  full, 
t^iS°^^  sodaynly  this  blynde  man,  at  saynt  albonys  shryne,  had  his  syght 
bo^^i!?.'  agayne :  and  a  myracle  solemply  rongen  and  te  deum  songen ;  so 
^^  ^"^  that  nothynge  was  talked  of  in  all  y*  towne  but  this  myracle.  So 
£f  b&w  happened  it  than  that  duke  Humfry  of  gloucester,  a  great  wyse 
and  p^iii  man  and  very  well  lemed,  hauynge  greate  loy  to  se  such  a  myracle, 
ttj^lll^  called  y*  pore  man  vnto  hym.  And  fyrst  shewynge  hym  selfe 
^;^^]  loyouse  of  goddys  glory,  so  shewed  in  the  gettynge  of  his  syght ; 
[^raoMUjr  and  exortyng  hym  to  mekenes,  and  to  none  ascrybyng  of  any  parte 
Jjgjwr^  be  the  worssyp  to  hym  selfe ;  nor  to  be  proude  of  the  peoples  prayse, 
whiche  wolde  call  hym  a  good  and  a  godly  man  therby.  At  last 
randMked     he  lokcd  wel  ypon  his  eyen,  and  asked  whyther  he  coulde  neuer  se 

niin  if  ho 

•Mimytbbur  ^^^'^J^®  **  ^^  '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^7^®  bcforc.  And,  whan  as  well  his  wyfe 
before.]  as  hymselfc  affermed  fastely  "no,"  than  he  loked  aduysedly  vpon 
iSiwed**  ^^*  ®y®^  ^^J^f  &  sayd :  "  I  byleue  you  very  well,  for  me  thynketh 
"no"; yet,     "that  yc  cau  not  se  well  yet"    "Yes,  syr,"  quod  he,  "I  thanke 

"god  and  his  holy  marter,  I  can  se  nowe  as  well  as  any  man." 
urhen  " Yc  cau,"  quod  the  duke,  "what  colour  is  my  gowne?"    Than 

^eonM  anone  the  begger,  tolde  hym.  "What  colour,"  quod  he,  "is  this 
n^e^  tbe  «  maT^nys  gowne  1 "  He  tolde  hym  also ;  and  so  forth,  without  any 
(Then  styckyugc,  he  tolde  hym  the  names  of  all  the  colours  that  could  be 
S^Sdl^  shewed  hym.^  And,  whan  my  lord  saw  that,  he  bad '  hym,  "  walke, 
•eTS^in     "fftytourel"  and  made  hym  be  set  openly  in  the  stockys.    For, 

though  he  coulde  haue  sene  sodenly  by  myracle  y*  dyfference 


»  With  «'  I  byleue  .  .  .  shewed  hym,*'  cp.  2  Hen,  VL,  II.  i.  106-112. 
*  had\ed.l.    hade^  2. 
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bytwene  dyuere  colours,  yet  coulde  he  not  by  y*  syght  so  sodenly  gj^^^ 
tell  the  names  of  all  these  colours,  but  yf  he  hadde  knowen  them  ^SSL^hT 
before,  no  more  than  the  names  of  all  the  men  y^  he  shold  sodenly  S^^  J^ed 
se.     [Lf.  xxY.  sign.  f.  i.]  ^^he 

Act  n.  80.  iL — At  the  close  of  sc.  iv..  Act  I.,  after  the  Duchess  of  ^^^ 
Gloucester  and  her  confederates  had  been  arrested,  York  sent  Salisbury  uiem.] 
and  Warwick  an  invitation  to  sup  with  him  "  to  morrow  Night " ; 
that  is,  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  Gloucester  exposed  the  sham 
miracla     Supper  ended,  York  desires  to  have  his  guests'  opinion  of  his 
title  to  "  Englands  Crowne"  (IL  ii.  1-6).     Warwick  says  Ql.  7,  8)  : 

Sweet  Yorke,  begin :  and  if  thy  clayme  be  good. 
The  Neuills  are  thy  Subiects  to  command. 

The  dramatic  time  of  sc.  ii.,  Act  II.,  is  brought  into  close  relation 
with  Eleanor  Cobham's  arrest  in  1441,  but  Holinshed's  authority  Halle 
records  (210)  among  the  events  of  1447-48  that 

[Rol.  iii.  627/2/37.]    Richard,  duke  of  Yorke,  (being  greatlie 
alied  by  his  wife  to  the  chiefe  peeres  and  potentates  of  the  r(3alme, 
beside  his  owne  progenie,)  perceiuing  the  king  to  be  no  ruler,  but 
the  whole  burthen  of  the  realme  to  rest  in  direction  of  the  queene, 
&  the  duke  of  Suffolke,  began  secretlie  to  allure  his  friends  of  the  nedMjteo/ 
nobilitie ;  ^  and  priuilie  declared  vnto  them  his  title  and  right  to  the  ^^^p^ 
crowne,  and  likewise  did  he  to  certeine  wise  gouemours  of  diuerse  ^J^ 
cities  and  townes.    Which  attempt  was  so  politikelie  handled,  and 
BO  secretlie  kept,  that  prouision  to  his  purpose  was  readie,  before 
his  purpose  was  openlie  published ;  and  his  friends  opened  them- 
selues,  yer  the  contrarie  part  could  them  espie :  for  in  conclusion 
all  shortlie  in  mischiefe  burst  out,  as  ye  may  hereafter  heare. 

On  October  16,  1460,  "a  writyng,*  conteignyng  the  clayme  and 
title  of  the  right ''  which  York  laid  "  unto  the  Corones  of  Englond  and 
of  Eraunce,  and  Lordship  of  Ireland,"  was  read  before  Uie  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  assembled  in  Parliament  at  Westminster. 
This  document,  or  a  similar  one,  was  printed  by  Stow  in  his  AnncUea 
(679, 680) ;  and  from  Stow  it  was  transferred  to  the  pages  of  Holinshed.' 
It  sets  forth  York's  pedigree.  I  quote  in  parallel  columns  II.  ii.  10-20, 
and  the  corresponding  passage  in  Holinshed.  York  thus  prefaces  his 
claim : 

^  For  passages  in  which  Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  spoken  of  as  Yoric's 
Mends,  see  pp.  283,  288  below. 

«  Printed  m  Bat,  Pari.y  v.  375. 

'  A  pre£fttory  ddenote  thus  describes  Hol,^$  reprint  of  this  document : 
« Abr[aham]  Fleming]  ex  I.S  [John  Stow],  pag.  700, 701,  &c.  in  Quart." 
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[EdwBM  \ffoL  iii.   657/2/47.1      Edward  Edward  the  third,  my  Lords,  had 

the  ihvrd  had  issue,  Edward  pnnce  xho  first,  Edward  the  Black-Prince, 
of  WaUa;  WiUtam  qf  HatfieU,  his         Prince qf  Wales; 

^        ,  T'      11   X     A'  ^  The  second,    WUliaim   <f  HatfiM;  13 

second  sonne;    LxmeU  ths  third,         tjid  the  third,  -v— > 

duke  qf  Clarence;  lohn  of  GarU,  Lionel  Duke  qf  Clarence:    next  to 

ioxxr\h,dA^qfLa^^ca8ter;  Edmwnd  ^^""^ohn  of  Oaanl,  ik^  DvJce  qf 

of  Langleie,  fft,  duke  qf  Yorke;  Lancaster; 

Thamaa  qf  Woodstoke,  sixt,  duke  qf  The^JVt^wAB  Edmond  I^ngUy.  Duke 

Oloeeeter;  and  William  qf  Windsor,  The  sixt  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  16 

aeauenth,  Duke  of  Oloater  ; 

rm.          -J     rrjf         »         •            *  William  of  WindsoT  iTBA  tht  seusnth 

The    said    Edward    pnnce    of  and  last 

Wales,  which  died  in  the  life  time  Edward  the  Black-Prince  dyed  hefore 

[RichiidiL)  of  his  father,  had  issue  Bichard,  j^^  i^^  behinde  him  JBic^ioiti,  his 

which  succeeded  Edward  the  third  onelj  ^  Sonne, 

hisgrandsire:  .  .  .  ITho,  ai^  Edward  the  thirds  de^ih,  20 

0  '  raign'd  as  King :  .  . 

1  now  quote  four  lines  immediately  following  my  last  excerpt  from 
York's  statement  of  his  title : 

Tin  Hefwry  Bullingbrooke,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 

The  eldest  Sonne  and  Heire  of  I^n  qf  Oa^mt, 

Crown'd  by  the  Name  of  Henry  the  fourth, 

Seiz'd  on  the  Bealme,  depos'd  the  rightfull  King,  ...  24 

Though  these  lines  contain  matter  of  common  knowledge,  they  may 
have  been  prompted  bj  the  ensuing  fragments  of  a  speech  which, 
according  to  Halle  (246,  246),  York  delivered  from  the  throne  to  the 
Peers  assembled  at  Westminster  in  1460 : 

[Efchtfdn.  [Hoi.  iiL  656/i/i.]  Which  king  Richard,  of  that  name  the 
ung.]         second,  was  lawfoUie  &  iusdie  possessed  of  the  crowne  and  diadem 

of  this  reahne  and  region,  tiU  Henrie  of  Derbie  duke  ofZanccuier 
(Hoirjdake  ^^^  Hereford,  sanne  to  loh/n  of  Gant  .  .  .  wrongfollie  Tsnrped 

and  intruded  vpon  the  roiall  power,  and  high  estate  of  this  reaJme 

and  region ;  taking  ypon  him  the  name^  stile,  and  authoritie  of 

king  and  gonemoor  of  the  same. 

Salisbury  interjects  (L  33)  : 

But  William  of  Eatfield  dyed  without  an  Heire. 

^  The  corresponding  passage  in  the  3rd  (1619)  ed.  of  The  Ckmtention  stands 
thus  (23) :  ''Now  Ediwd  the  blacke  Prince  cfyed  before  his  Father,  leauing 
behinde  him  two  eonnes,  Edward  borne  at  Angolesme,  who  died  young,  ana 
Bichaid  that  was  after  crowned  King,"  .  .  .  Ed.  (iiL  397/i/56)  says :  "<  In  the 
nine  and  thirtith  yeeie  of  king  Edwards  reigne,  and  in  the  moneth  of  Februarie 
[1365],  in  the  citie  of  Angolesme,  was  borne  the  first  sonne  of  prince  Edward^ 
and  was  named  after  his  uther,  but  he  departed  this  life  the  senenUi  yeaie  01 
his  age.'* 
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In  my  last  quotation  from  the  pedigree  printed  by  Holinshed  the 
line  is  carried  down  to  Richard  II.,  who  "  succeeded  Edward  the  third 
his  grandsire."    The  next  words  are : 

[Hoi.  iii.  667/2/56.]    Richard  died  without  issue ;  WUliam  of  gSSSr 
Hatfield,  the  second  sonne  of  Edward  the  third,  died  withotU 
issue;  .  .  . 

The  continuation  of  York's  speech  (11.  34-38)  I  place  beside  the 
parallel  passage  in  Holinshed  : 

[Hot,  iii.  657/2/58.]     lionell  the  The  third  Sonne,  Ihtke  qf  Clarence,        lYoOt's 
third  eorme  of  Edward  the  third,         from  whose  Line  Uonei  duke 

d^tke  of  Clarenoey  had  issue  Philip  i  olayme  the  Crowne,    had  J$$ue,        o^CJ*""^! 
his    daughter    and    heire,    which         PhiUip,  a  DaughUr, 

was  coupled  in  matrimonie  vnto  ^^   ^      ^    ^^^^^  MorUmer,  M 
Edmund  Morttmer  [ord]  ea/rle  of        EoaUafMreKe- 

iforcA,  and  had  issue  Boger  Mor-  „,       ,  ,    f  ,    *     ^        „    ,     ^ 

timer   [4th]   earle  qf  March,  hir  ^^^"^^  ^  ^'^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^-^ 
Sonne  and  heire ;  which  Roger  had        March  ; 

iMUd^(i»M4W<:ii[6th]erle  of  March,  Boger  had  Ismu,  Bdmand,  Anne,  and 
Roger  Mortimer,  ATme,  MUanor;        Elianor. 
whu^h  Edmund,  Roger,  and  Elianor 
died  without  issue. 

Salisbury  again  interrupts  York  (11.  39,  40)  : 

This  Edmond,  in  the  Reigne  of  Bullingbrooke, 
As  I  haue  read,  layd  elayme  vnto  the  ^x>wne ;  .  .  . 
The  speech  from  the  throne,  attributed  by  Halle  to  York  (see  p.  256 
above),  h&&  the  same  misstatement. 

[Hoi  iii  666/1/54.]    Edmund  earle  of  March,  my  most  welbe-  ^^j^^, 
loued  yncle,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Tsurper,  Qn  deed,  but  not  by  ^j^the 
right,  called  king  Henrie  the  fourth,)  by  his  coosines  the  earle  of  ^"^'^'^ 
Northumberland,  &  the  lord  Persie,  (he  being  then  in  captinitie 
with  Owen  Olendouer  the  rebell  in  Wales,)  made  his  title  & 
righteous  claime  to  the  destruction  of  both  the  noble  persons. 

Salisbury  adds  (11.  41,  42)  that  Edmund, 

.  .  .  but  for  Owen  Glendour,  had  beene  King, 
Who  kept  him  in  CapHuitie  tiU  he  dyed. 
Here  the  inevitable  confusion  between  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  and 
Edmund  Mortimer  fifth  Earl  of  March  ^  is  worse  confounded.  These 
lines  apparently  sprang  from  the  dramatist's  vague  remembrance  of 
Halle  (23),  who — in  a  sentence  ucomediately  preceding  the  assertion 
that  Qlendower 

^  had  issue  Edftvimd\  had  issue  of  Edmund  Hoi. 
•  See  p.  131,  n.  1,  above. 
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made  warre  on  lorde  Edmond  Mortimer  erle  of  Marche,  .  .  .  and 
1?f5?S^*    ^^^  ^y"*  prisoner,  and,  feteryng  hym  in  chaynes,  cast  hym  in  a 
depe  and  miserable  dongeon — 

says  that  Beginald  Lord  Qrey  of  Ruthin — another  prisoner  to 
Qlendower — ^was  promised  freedom  conditionally  upon  marrying  his 
captor's  daughter : 

But  this  false  father  in  lawe,  this  vntrew,  ynhonest,  and  per- 
fLort  top  iured  persone^  h^t  hym  with  his  wyfe  still  in  captiuitee  till  he 


The  conclusion  of  York's  speech  (11.  43-52)  and  his  pedigree  as  given 
by  Holinshed  are  here  displayed  in  parallel  columns.  The  fifth  Eurl  of 
March's 


[Tork's 
mother  W18 
Anne 
Mortimer.] 


rnieiisiieof 
Lionel  duke 
ofClarenoe 
■hooldsiic- 
oeed  before 
John  of 
GMinfs 


[Hol.  iii.  667/2/67.]  And  the 
said  Atvm  coupled  in  matrimonie 
to  Eichard  earle  qf  Cambridge,  the 
aonne  of  Edm/wnd  of  La/ngleie,  the 
fift  wwM  of  Edward  ^  the  Mrd,  and 
had  issue  Richard  Flantagenet, 
commonlie  called  duke  of  Yorke ; 
...  To  the  which  Richard  duke 
of  Yorke,  as  sonne  to  Anne, 
daughter  to  Roger  Mortimer  ea^U 
qf  March,  eorme  and  heire  of  the 
said  FhUipy  daughter  and  heire  of 
the  said  IdoneU,  the  third  sonne  of 
king  Edward  the  third,  the  right, 
title,  dignitie  roialli  and  estate  of 
the  crownes  of  the  realmes  of 
England  and  France,  and  the  lord- 
ship of  Ireland,  perteineth  and 
belongeth  afore  anie  issue  of  the 
said  lohn  of  Gsjit,  the  fourth 
sonne  of  the  same  king  Edward. 

Act  n.  sc.  iii. — In  the  opening  lines  of  this  scene  Henry  passes 
sentence  on  Eleanor  Duchess  of  Qloucester,  and  her  confederates, 
Margery  Jourdain,  Southwell,  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke.  To  the  latter 
Henry  says  (11.  6-8)  : 

You  f oure,  from  hence  to  Prison  back  againe ; 
From  thence  vnto  the  place  of  Execution  : 
The  Witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  burnt  to  ashes, 
And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  Gallowes. 

Holinshed  gives  the  following  account  of  what  bef el  them : 

1  eon]  Rowe.    om.  Fi.  *  flRonne]  Theobald.    So^ines  Sonne  Fi. 

>  Edward  ihe  third]  Henrie  the  third  Hoi. 


eldest  Sister,  Anne, 
My  Mother,  being  Heire  vnto   the  44 

Growne, 
Marryed  Richard  Earle  of  Cambridge  ; 

who  was  JOfi^ 
To  Bdnumd   Langley,    Edward   the 

thirdafift  Sonne,* 
By  her  I  dayme  the  Eingdome :  she 

was  Heire 
To  Eoger  Earle  of  March,  who  was  48 

Hie  Sonne 
Of  Edmond  Mortimer,  who  manyed 

PhxUip, 
Sole  Dofughter  ynto  Lionel  Duke  of 

Clarence: 
So,  if  the  Issue  of  the  elder  Sonne 
Succeed  before  the  younger,   I  am  62 

King. 
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[Hol.  iiL  623/ 1/20.    Halle,  202.]    Margerie  lordeine  was  burnt  gj**^*^ 
in  Smithfield,  and  Roger  Bolingbrooke  was  drawne  to  Tibome,  and  ^J^^j!^* 
hanged  and  quartered ;  taking  ypon  his  death  that  there  was  neuer  **^^ 
anie  such  thing  by  them  imagined.  lohn  Hun  had  his  pardon,^  and 
Southwell  died  in  the  Tower  the  night  before  his  execution :  •  .  . 

Henry  then  addresses  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  (11.  9-13) : 

You,  Madame,  for  you  are  more  Nobly  borne, 
Despoyled  of  your  Honor  in  your  life, 
Shall,  after  tluree  ^  dayes  open  Penance  done, 
Line  in  your  Ck>untrey  here  in  Banishment, 
With  Sir  John  Stanly,  in  the  He  of  Man. 

The  Duchess  of  Qloucester 

[Hd.  iiL  623/1/1.   Halle,  202.]  was  examined  in  saint  Stephans 
chappell  before  the  bishop  of  Canturburie,  and  there  by  examina- 
tion conuict,  and  iudged  to  doo  open  penance  in  three  open  places  J^Sdwn  of 
within  the  citie  of  London.  .  .  .  and  after  that  adiudged  to  per-  muSamT' 
petuall  imprisonment  in  the  He  of  Man,  ynder  the  keeping  of  sir 
Thomas  Stanlie '  knight 

Qloucester  is  about  to  withdraw,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  hi^ 
wife's  disgrace,  when  Henry  speaks  (11.  22-24)  : 

Stay,  Humfrey  Duke  of  Qloster  :  ere  thou  goe, 
Qiue  vp  thy  Staffe !     Henry  will  to  himself e 
Protector  be ;  .  .  . 

This  dismissal  of  Gloucester  from  the  office  of  Protector  is  a  |\^ 
dramatic  representation  of  a  political  change  effected  in  1446-47  by 
Margaret,^  who, 

1  This  fact— which  is  recorded  by  Halle  (202),  Fob.  (615),  and  Stow  (628) 
— may  account  for  the  dramatic  Hume  havii^  been  represented  as  a  traitor. 
Fab.  (614)  says  that  Hmne  was  the  duchess's  chaplain. 

'  two]  Contention.  Fah.  says  nothing  about  the  Duchess's  penance.  Stow 
gives  the  dates  of  the  three  days  on  which  it  was  performed.  See  p.  261  bdow. 

s  lokn  Stanley  HaUe  (202).  Thomas  Sta/nley  Fab.  (614),  Stow  (628).  In 
1446  it  was  ordered  that  letters  under  Henry's  privy  seal  should  be  directed  to 
Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  authorizing  him  to  convey  Eleanor  Cobham  to  the  Isle  of 
Mati. — Proc.  Priv.  Co,,  vi  51.  In  1443  she  was  removed  from  Chester  Castle 
to  Eenilworth  Castle. — Byrner,  zi  45. 

*  In  1441,  according  to  Fah,  (614), ''  began  Murder  [murmur]  and  Gxudge 
to  breke  at  laige,  that  before  hadde  ben  kept  in  mewe,  atwene  parsones  nere 
aboute  the  kynffe,  and  his  vncle  the  famous  Humfrey  duke  of  Qlouceter  and 
Ihx>tectour  of  the  lande ;  agayne  whom  dyuers  Coniecturis  were  attempted 
a  farre,  whiche  after  were  sette  nere  to  hym,  so  that  they  left  nat  tyll  they 
hadde  brought  hym  vnto  his  confncion."  In  the  next  paragraph  Fah.  narmtes 
the  treason  of  Eleanor  Cobham  and  her  accomplices. 

Henry  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  November  6, 1429  (Bot.  PaH.,  iv. 
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abide 

Heniy'ft 

sabmlssive- 

nessto 

Qlouceetor.] 


w^lSJt    I        t^^'*   "^   626/2/51.     Halle,   208,   209.]     disdaining  that  bir 
husband  should  be  ruled  rather  than  rule,  could  not  abide  that  the 
duke  of  Glocester  should  doo  all  things  concerning  the  order  o^ 
weightie  affaires,  least  it  might  be  said,  that  she  had  neither  wit 
!  nor  stomach,  whicb  would  permit  and  suffer  hir  husband,  being  of 
1  most  perfect  age,  like  a  yoong  pvpUl,^  to  be  gouemed  by  the  direc- 
tion of  an  othef  man.    Although  this  toy  entered  first  into  hir 
SeS**^'^*  ^^^®  thorough  hir  owne  imagination,  yet  was  she  pricked  forward 
npSlfer      *^  *^®  matter  both  by  such  of  hir  husbands  coimsell,  as  of  long 
impatience.1  ^^^^  ^^^  bomc  mallcc  to  the  duke  for  bis  plainnesse  vsed  in 
declaring  their  yntruth  (as  partlie  ye  faaue  heard),  and  also  by 
counsell  from  king  Reiner  hir  father ;  aduising  that  she  and  the 
king  should  take  vpon  them  the  rule  of  the  realme,  and  not  to  be 
Tkepueiu     ^^P^  Tudcr,  as  wards  and  mastered  orphanes. 
^a^         What  needeth  manie  words?    The  queene,  persuaded  by  these 
^SUdd^'^^*  meanes,  first  of  all  excluded  the  duke  of  Glocester  from  all  rule 

chargtthUu  , 

GhKu         ^     gouemance,  .  .  . 

Soon  after  Qloucester's  exit,  Homer  and  Peter  present  themselves 
in  the  manner  described  by  the  following  stage  direction  :  ''  Enter  at 
one  Doore  the  Armorer  and  bis  Neighbors,  drinking  to  him  so  much 
that  bee  is  drunke ;  .  .  .  and  at  the  other  Doore  bis  Man,  .  .  .  and 
Prentices  drinking  to  bim.^' 

As  Holinsbed's  account  of  this  judicial  combat  {Hoi,  iii.  626/2/21) 
is  not  a  m&te  paraphrase  of  Halle, — the  dramatist's  chief  authority, — 
and  differs  in  some  respects  from  what  we  find  in  the  play,  I  quote 
Halle  (207,  208) : 

(The  At  the  dale  assigned,  the  frendes  of  the  master  broi^ht  hym 

fdends   '    Malmesey  and  Aqua  vite,  to  comforte  hym  with  all ;  but  it  was  the 
maiinsey      causc  of  his  and  their  discomforte.    For  he  poured  in  so  muche 

and  aqua  ^ 

^*w;j        that,  when  he  came  into  the  place  in  Smitbfielde,  where  he  should 

837/0,  and  Gloucester  resigned  the  t*rotectorate  on  November  15, 1429.— J&trf. 
But  Henry  waa  nearly  16  when,  on  November  13,  1437,  be  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  government  by  appointing  the  members  of  a  privy  council 
lor  the  transaction  of  ordinary  busmess ;  reserving  to  himself  the  power  of 
deciding  weighty  questions  and  also  those  matters  which  might  canse  the 
disagreement  of  half  or  two-Uiirds  of  his  council.  —  Proc,  Priv.  Co.,  vi. 
312314. 

*  Cp.  Margaret's  words  (2  Hen.  VL,  1.  iii.  49,  60)  : 

<*  What,  shall  King  Henry  be  a  PupiU  still 
Vnder  the  surly  Glosters  Gouemance  1 " 
Cp.  also  2  Hm.  VL,  II.  iii.  28,  29. 
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fyght,  bothe  his  wytte  and  strength  fayled  hjm :  and  so  he,  beyng  J^««^« 
a  tall  and  a  hardye  personage,  ouerladed  with  hote  drynkes,  was  ^SJ^So^ 
vanqueshed  c^  Jiis  seruaunte,  beyng  but  a  cowarde  and  a  wretche ;  ^  JJJf^ 
whose  [the  armourer's]  body  was  drawen  to  Tyborne,  &  there  b^Si?*** 
hanged  and  behedded.  aoraser.] 

Act  II.  sc.  iv. — Gloucester  watches  "  the  oomming  of  "  his  **  punisht 
Duchesse "  (L  7).  The  historic  dates  of  her  "  three  dayes  open 
Penance"  (II.  iii.  11)  were  November  13,  15,  and  17,  1441.*  I  quote 
the  stage  direction  of  2  Hen,  VL,  II.  iv.  16  :  *^  Enter  the  Duchesse  in 
a  white  Sheet,  and  a  Taper  burning  in  her  lumdy  with  the  Sherif e  and 
Officers.''  ^  None  of  the  particulars  given  in  this  stage  direction  are 
mentioned  by  Halle  or  Pabyan.  In  the  second  edition  of  Holinshed 
the  following  detail  of  her  penance  is  recorded  (ZTo/.  iii.  623/i/5)  : 

Ahr,  Fl.  €z 
Poljfehron. 


[The 
Docheu 


Polychronicon  saith  she  was  inioined  to  go  through  Cheapside 
with  a  taper  in  hvr  harid,  guSm\, 

taper.] 

Stow  says  (628) : 

On  Monday  the  13.  of  Nouember,  she  came  from  Westminster, 

by  water,  and  landed  at  the  Temple  bridge,  from  whence,  with  a  ^5,^^^ 

taper  of  waxe  of  two  pound  in  hir  hande,  she  went  throi^h  Fleeto-  Sw  fS^ 

streete,  hoodlesse  (saue  a  kerchefe)  to  Pauls,  where  she  oflTered  hir  mS^ 

Sli^et  1 

taper  at  the  high  altar.  ...    On  Fryday  she  landed  at  Queene 

Hiue,  and  so  went  throi^h  Cheape  to  S.  Michaels  in  Cornehill,  in  ^^^ 

forme  aforesaid :  at  all  which  times  the  Maior,  sherifes,  and  crafts  JSJ^^^* 

of  London,  receiued  hir  and  accompanied  hir.   *This  being  done  fiil^i^^r. 

she  was  committed  to  the  ward  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  .  .  .  hauing  ^SS^t"^^ 

London.) 

1  As  to  Peter's  cowardice  and  Homer's  knowledge  of  fence, — ^not  mentioned 
by  fW.,— see  2  Hen.  VL,  II.  iii.  56-68  ;  77-79.  JSoL  (626/2/28)  says  that  the 
armourer  "  was  slaine  without  guilt,"  and  that  *'  the  ftdse  servant  .  .  .  lined 
not  long  ynpunished ;  for  being  conuict  of  felonie  in  court  of  assise,  he  was 
iudged  to  be  hanged,  and  so  was,  at  Tibume.''  In  2  Hm,  FJ.,  II.  iii.  96, 
Homer  confesses  treason,  and  Henry  promises  to  reward  Peter,  whom  Homer 
"thought  to  haue  murther'd  wrongfully''  (II.  iii.  107, 108). 

*  ^ow,  628.  Greg.,  184.  Chron.  Land.,  129.  According  to  one  of  State's 
authorities  {Chron.  Bich.  11. — Hen.  VI.y  69,  60)  the  days  of  penance  were 
November  9, 16,  and  17. 

'  The  stage  direction  in  The  Ckmtention  (27)  runs  as  follows :  *'  Enter  Dame 
Elnor  Cobham  bare-foote,  and  a  white  sheete  about  her,  with  a  waxe  candle  in 
her  hand,  and  verses  written  on  her  backe  and  pind  on.  and  accompanied  with 
the  Shenffes  of  London,  and  Sir  lohn  Standly,  and  Officers,  with  billes  and 
holbards."  In  the  Lament  of  the  Duchess  of  Qloucester — a  poem  which  Wright 
believed  to  be  of  contemporary  date — she  is  made  to  say :  "  I  went  bare  fote 
on  my  fette.''— Pol.  Poems^  ii.  207,  and  205  note  2. 
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(Shehftdt     yeerely  100.  markes  assigned  for  hir  finding,^  .  .  .  whose  pride, 


her  "and  wig  ^*^®  couetise,*  and  lecherie,  were  cause  of  hir  confusion. 

to  Sir  The  Duchess  blames  Gloucester  for  not  resenting  her  disgrace  (II. 

gJSJJ^.,       23-26 ;  42-47) ;  and  he  prays  her  "  sort "  her  "  heart  to  patience  "  (L 
murd.]  68).     After  recording  the  fates  of  the  Duchess's  confederates  (p.  259 

above),  Holinshed  says  (iii.  623/1/27)  • 

mSwImY^'        The  duke  of  Glocester  bare  all  these  things  patienUie,  and  said 
little  {HcMe,  202). 

Act  III.  sc,  i. — Henry  wonders  why  Gloucester  comes  not  to  the 
Parliament  assembled  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  '  (IL  1-3).     Margaret  asks 

Can  you  not  see  1  or  will  ye  not  obserue 

The  strangenesse  of  his  alter'd  Countenance ) 

With  what  a  Maiestie  he  beares  himselfe, 

How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 

How  prowd,  how  peremptorie,  and  vnlike  himselfe  ? 

What  Hardyng  says  (400)  about  Gloucester's  changed  demeanour 
after  Eleanor  Cobham's  trial  may  possibly  be  the  source  of  these  lines  : 

Then  was  tibe  kyng  come  vnto  mannes  age, 
I^^S*Se  Wherfore  the  lordes  wolde  no  protector, 

Ate.)  Wherfore  the  duke  loste  his  great  auauntage 

And  was  no  more  then  after  defensour ; 

But  then  he  fell  into  a  greate  errour, 

Moued  by  his  wyfe  Elianor  Cobham ; 

To  truste  her  so,  men  thought  he  was  to  blame. 
nnauior  He  waxed  then  straunge  eche  day  vnto  y^  kyng, 

condenmA'  For  cause  she  was  fonudged  for  sossery, 

tion  made 

Sodwl!^  ^^^  enchaun[t]mentees,  that  she  was  in  workyng 

^^^'^  Agayne  the  churche,  and  the  kyng  cursedly. 

By  helpe  of  one  mayster  Roger  Oonly : 
And  into  Wales  he  went  of  firowardnesse 
And  to  the  kyng  had  greate  heuynesse. 

While  Margaret  and  her  allies  are  striving  to  lessen  Henry's  esteem 
for  Gloucester,  Somerset — ^lately  appointed  Regent  of  France  ^—enters 
and  announces  that  <'  all  is  lost "  (L  85). 

'  Stanley  assares  her  that  she  shall  be  treated  **  Like  to  a  Duchease,  and 
Duke  Humfreyes  Lady  "  (2  Hen,  VL,  II.  iv.  98). 

•  fdU  cotietwe]  Chron.  Rich.  II.— Hen.  VI.,  60.    false,  eowHse  Stow. 
»  Opened  on  February  10, 1447.— JJoe.  Pari.,  v.  128/i. 

*  A  dramatic  interval  of  about  two  months  has  elapsed  since  his  appoint* 
ment  in  Act  I.,  sc.  iii— T--4.,  807-810, 
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Suffolk's  truce,  negotiated  in  1444»  was  renewed^  from  time  to 
time  until  it  was  broken  on  our  side  by  the  treacherous  seizure  of 
Foug^res  in  March,  1449.^  A  subsequent  fifteen  months'  war  ^  made 
the  French  masters  of  Normandy;  the  reoonquest  of  which  was 
achieved  at  the  surrender  of  Cherbourg  on  Au^rust  12,  1450.^  When 
a  year  later  Bordeaux  and  a  few  other  places  m  Guienne  were  added 
to  Charles  YII.'s  dominions  (see  p.  231  above),  no  foreign  territory  was 
left  us  save  Calais  and  the  C^iannel  Islands.^  Somerset's  share  in  the 
war  ended  with  his  surrender  of  Caen  on  July  1,  1450.^  Thence  he 
departed  to  Calais,"^  and  returned  to  England  in  October,  1450.^ 

The  Regent's  blunt  announcement  causes  York  to  murmur,  aside 
(IL  87-90): 

Cold  Newes  for  me ;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
As  firmely  as  I  hope  for  fertile  Inland. 
Thus  are  my  Blossomes  blasted  in  the  Bud, 
And  Caterpillers  eate  my  Leaues  away ;  .  .  . 

Holinshed  paraphrased  Halle's  assertion  (216)  that  Somerset's 
surrender  of  dea 

Theintcoju 

[Hol  iii  630/2/18.]    kindled  so  great  a  rancor  in  the  dukes  gSJSle*S2 
heart  and  stomach,  that  he  neuer  left  persecuting  the  duke  of  ^Si^dbj 
Summerset,  vntUl  he  had  brought    him   to  his  fatal!   end  &  nodn'ot 
confusion. 

Gloucester  now  enters  the  Parliament  to  which  he  was  summoned 
in  a  preceding  scene  (IL  iv.  70,  71),  and  is  immediately  arrested  by 
Suffolk  for  high  treason  (U.  95-97).  According  to  Halle  (209),  Holin- 
shed's  authority,  Gloucester's  exclusion  from  power  in  1446  (see  p.  260 
above)  was  virtually  a  sentence  of  death. 

[Hol  iii  627/i/i  5.]    But,  to  auoid  danger  of  tumult  that  might 
be  raised,  if  a  prince  so  well  beloued  of  the  people  should  be 
openlie  executed,  his  enimies  determined  to  worke  their  feats  in 
his  destruction,  yer  he  should  haue  anie  warning.     For  effecting       ^^^ 
whereof,  a  parlement  was  summoned  to  be  kept  at  Berne ;  whither  i^^*^* 
resorted  all  the  peeres  of  the  realme,  and  amongst  them  the  duke  Siri^ 

1  The  renewalB  are  set  forth  in  Rymer's  FoederOy  voL  xi. 
>  De  Couuy,  x.  133. 

*  Beckoning  from  the  surprise  of  Pont  de-l'Arche  by  the  French,  on  May 
16, 1449.— Ds  CbuMy,  x.  141 ;  Du  (Xercq^  xii.  10. 

*  Du  C3mg,  xiL  81. 

*  These  islands  formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy. 

*  Du  CUrcqy  xii.  73. 
^  De  OouMv,  X.  283,  284. 

*  Wyrc.f413.  Somerset's  return  to  England  in  October  was  wrongly 
placed  by  JFyrc,  under  the  year  1449,  bat  tne  context  shows  that  the  year 
should  be  1450. 
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of  Glocester,  which  on  the  second  daie  of  the  session^  was  by  the 
lord  Beaomont,  then  high  constable  of  England,  (accompanied  with 
[2J22JJ*®'  the  dttke  of  Buckingham,  and  others,)  arrested,  apprehended,  and 
put  in  ward,  and  all  his  seruants  sequestred  from  him,  and  thirtie 
two  of  the  cheefe  of  his  retinne  were  sent  to  diuerse  prisons,  to 
the  grcBt  admiration  of  the  people. 

As  Suffolk  has  specified  no  charge  which  might  warrant  the  arresty 
Gloucester  asks,  "  wherein  am  I  guiltie  1 "    York  answers  (U.  104-106)  : 

'Tis  thought,  my  Lord,  that  you  tooke  Bribes  of  France, 
And,  being  Protector,  stayed  the  Bouldiers  pay ; 
By  meanes  whereof  his  Highnesse  hath  lost  France. 

This  accusation  resembles  one  of  the  '^  Articles  proponed  by  the 
commons  against  the  Duke  of  Suffolke,"  on  February  7,  1450.^ 

ffluffott  [J^^-  ^  631/2/58.    Halle,  218.]    9  Item,  when  armies  bane 

ihimoiiariM  boeno  prepared,  and  souldiers  readie  waged,  to  passe  oner  the  sea, 
Armies  going  to  dealo  with  tiio  kiugs  enimies:   the  said  duke,  corrupted  by 

rewards  of  tiie  French  king,  hath  restreined  &  staled  the  said 

armies  to  passe  anie  further. 

In  a  speech  condemning  his  accusers'  malice,  Qloucester  revedLs  the 
hidden  motive  which  prompted  one  of  them  (11.  158-160)  : 

.  .  .  dogged  Torke,  that  reaches  at  the  Moone, 
Whose  ouer-weening  Arme  I  haue  pluckt  back, 
By  false  accuse  doth  leuell  at  my  Life :  .  .  . 

The  following  reflection  upon  the  consequences  of  Gloucester's 
death  may  have  suggested  these  lines  : 

[Hoi.  iil  627/1/68.  HaUe,  210.]  Ofb  times  it  hapneth  that  a 
man,  in  quenchii^  of  smoke,  burnetii  his  fingers  in  the  fire :  so  the 
queehe,  in  casting  how  to  keepe  hir  husband  in  honor,  and  hir  selfe 
inauthoritie,  in  making  awaie  of  this  noble  man,  brought  that  to 
passe,  which  she  had  most  cause  to  haue  feared ;  which  was  the 
deposing  of  hir  husband,  &  the  decaie  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
which  of  likelihood  had  not  chanced  if  this  duke  had  Ihied :  for 


1  February  11  was  the  second  day  of  tiie  session  {Bot  ParL,  v.  129/9)  >  hut 
according  to  Oreg,  (188)  Qloucester  was  arrested  on  February  18.  In  a  con- 
temporaneously written  memorandum  of  the  Parliament  of  Bury,  Qlottcester^s 
arrest  is  dated  February  18  (Giran,  Rich.  IL—Hen.  FX,  116). 

«  This  is  BoVs  title.  The  charges  are  given  in  Rot  Parl^  v.  177-179, 
where  the  article  which  I  quote  from  Ed.  is  the  25th.  My  authority  for  the 
date  of  Suffolk's  impeachment  is  Rot  Parl^  v.  177/i. 
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then  durst  not  the  duke  of  Yorke  haue  attempted  to  set  foorth  his  JJJ^Sh^ 
tMe  to  the  crowne,  as  he  afterwards  did,  to  the  great  trouble  of  J^^^ 
the  reahne,  and  destruction  of  king  Henrie,  and  of  many  other  ^|^^^* 
noble  men  beside. 

Gloucester  closes  his  speech  with  a  recognition  that  his  fate  is  sealed 
(11.  168-171) : 

I  shall  not  want  fake  Witnesse  to  eondemne  me, 
Nor  store  of  Treasons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 
The  ancient  Prouerbe  will  he  well  ejected : 
'^  A  Staffe  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  Dogge." 

We  have  seen  (p.  2d0  above)  that  '*  diuerse  articles  were  laid  against 
him  in  open  counc^"     Defence  was  useless,  for 

[Ed,  iil  627/I/II.  ScUle,  209.]  although  the  duke  sufficimitlie  gJJJ^J^" 
answered  to  all  things  against  him  obiected ;  yet,  because  his  death  f^^] 
was  determined,  his  wisedome  and  innoeencie  nothing  auuled. 

A  "  Foste  **  from  Ireland  enters,  bringing  news  "  that  Rebels  there 
are  vp ''  (11.  282,  283).  The  task  of  subduing  them  is  assigned  to 
York,  who  thus  obtains  the  armed  force  which  he  needs  to  serve  his 
ambition  (11.  341-347).  The  dramatist  sent  York  to  Ireland,  as 
Lieutenant,  before  the  opening  of  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Six$hf 
since  in  Act  I.,  sc.  i.,  Salisbury  applies  to  an  imaginary  former  term 
of  office  praise  which  belongs  to  the  historic  administration  of  1448-50 ; 
underta^n  by  York  in  this  scene.     (See  p.  248  above.) 

All  now  go  out  save  York,  who  thereupcm  unfolds  his  policy  (11. 
348-359;  374,375): 

Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mightie  Band,  348 

I  will  stirre  vp  in  Ikigland  some  black  Storme 

Shall  blowe  ten  thousand  Soules  to  Heanen  or  Hell : 

And  this  fell  Tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage, 

Yntill  the  Golden  Circuit  on  my  Head,  352 

like  to  the  glorious  Sunnes  transparant  Beames, 

Do  calme  the  f  urie  of  this  mad-bred  Flawe. 

And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 

I  haue  seduced  a  head-strcmg  Kentishman,  356 

lohn  Cade  of  Ashford, 

To  make  Commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 

Tnder  the  title  of  lohn  Mortimer.  .  .  . 

By  this  I  shall  peroeiue  the  Commons  minde,  374 

How  they  affect  the  House  and  Clayme  of  Yorke. 

Cade's  rebellion  broke  out  at  the  end  of  May,  1450.^  Its  origin  is 
thus  described : 

^  Septima  in  Pentecoste  [tepOma/na  Peniecostes  Heame  conj.]  incepit 
comtQtinis  insmteccio  in  Kancia." — Wyrc.,  469.  In  1450  Whit  Sunday  /ell 
on  May  24. 
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[Hol  iii.  632/1/63.  Halle,  220.]  Those  that  fauoured  the 
duke  of  Yorke,  and  wished  the  crowne  ypon  his  head,  for  that  (as 
they  iudged)  he  had  more  right  thereto  than  he  that  ware  it,  pro- 
cured a  commotion  in  Kent  on  this  manner.  A  certeine  yoong 
man,  of  a  goodlie  stature  and  right  pregnant  of  wit,  was  intised  to 
take  ypon  him  the  name  of  lohn  Mortimer,  coosine  to  the  duke  of 
Torke;  (although  his  name  was  lohn  Cade,  or,  of  some,  lohn 
Mend-all,  an  Irishman,  as  Folychronicon  saith ;)  and  not  for  a  small 
policies  thinking  by  that  surname,  that  those  which  fauoured  the 
house  of  the  earle  of  March  would  be  assistant  to  him.  [C!p.  p. 
282.  n.  2,  below.] 

Act  m.  80.  iL — ''  Enter  two  or  three  running  ouer  the  Stage,  from 
the  Murther  of  Duke  Humfrey."  Afterwards  (1. 121)  :  "Noyse  within. 
Enter  Warwicke,  [Salisbury],  and  many  Oommons."  Warwick  informs 
Henry  that,  the  murder  of  Gloucester  by  means  of  Suffolk  and  Cardinal 
Beaufort  having  been  reported,  the  Commons  demand  to  *^  heare  the 
order "  of  Duke  Humphrey's  death.  Gloucester's  body  is  therefore 
exhibited  on  the  stage,  and  Warwick  points  out  these  signs  of  murder 
(11.  168-170) : 

But  see,  his  face  is  blacke  and  full  of  blood. 
His  eye-balles  further  out  than  when  he  liued, 
Staring  full  gastly,  like  a  strcmgled  man ;  .  .  . 

Gloucester's  sudden  death  gave  rise  to  sinister  conjectures : 

[ffol.  iiL  627/1/29.]    The  duke,  the  night  after  he  was  thus 

committed  to  prison  [p.  264  above],  being  the  foure  and  twentith 

of  Februarie,^  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  and  his  bodie  shewed 

to  the  lords  and  commons,^  as  though  he  had  died  of  a  palsie, 

or  of  an  imposteme. 

But  all  indifferent  persons  (as  saith  Hall)  might  well  Tuder- 

stand  that  he  died  of  some  yiolent  death.    Some  iudged  him  to  be 

strangled,  some  affirme  that  an  hot  spit  was  put  in  at  his  funda- 

*  February  23. — Oreg.,  188.  Wyre.,  464.  From  the  memorandnm  of  the 
Bury  Parliament  (Chron,  Bich.  IL^Een,  VI.,  117)  it  appears  that  Gloucester 
"  deyde  sone  appon  iii  on  the  belle  at  aftienone  "  of  February  23.  Rd.  pro- 
bably followed  Stow  (635)  in  giving  Febmary  24  as  the  date  of  Gloucester's 
death.  HalU  (209),  uie  dramatisf s  chief  authori^,  sajs  that  Gloucester  ''the 
night  after  his  empiysonment  was  found  dedde  in  his  bed."  Hence  I  con- 
jecture that  between  scenes  i.  and  ii.,  Act  III.,  there  is  not  a  dramatic  interval 
of  one  dear  day  from  midni^  to  midnight    See  T-A,,  310. 

*  "And  on  the  Prydav  [February  24,  1447]  next  folewyng  [Gloucester's 
death],  the  lordes  spirituelle  and  temporelle,  also  knv^tes  of  the  parlement,  and 
whosoeuer  wolde  come,  saugh  hym  [Gloucester]  dede." — Memorandum  of  th^ 
Bury  Parliament  {Chron.  lUch,  IL^Hen.  VL,  117). 
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ment,  other  write  that  he  was  smouldered  ^  betweene  two  feather- 
beds  ;  and  some  haue  affinned  that  he  died  of  verie  greefe,  for 
that  he  might  not  come  openlie  to  his  answer. 

Snbseqnently  an  attempt  to  enter  the  Upper  House  is  made  by  the 
Commons  who  had  remained  *'  within."  Salisbury  keeps  them  back, 
and  becomes  their  spokesman  (11.  243-253) : 

Dread  Lord,  the  Commons  send  you  word  by  me, 

Vnlesse  Lord  Suffolke  straight  be  done  to  death,  244 

Or  banishSd  faire  Englands  Territories, 

They  will  by  violence  teare  him  from  your  Fallace, 

And  torture  him  with  grieuous  lingring  death. 

They  say,  by  him  the  good  Duke  Humfrey  d/de ;  248 

They  say,  in  him  they  f eare  your  Highnesse  death  ; 

And  meere  instinct  of  Loue  and  Loyaltie 

(Free  from  a  stubbome  opposite  intent. 

As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking)  252 

Makes  tihem  thus  forward  in  his  Banishment. 

The  excerpts  I  quote  seem  tame  beside  such  a  message  as  this; 
enforced  by  a  threat  from  the  impatient  Conmions  that  they  ''  will  all 
breake  in."  There  are  no  materials  for  judging  whether  Suffolk  was 
innocent  or  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  but  hatred  and 
mistrust  of  him  were  widely  spread.     In  1449-50  people 

[ffol.  iiL  631/i/i6.    Salle,  217.]    began  to  make  exclamation  jjjj^^ 
against  the  duke  of  Suffolke,  charging  him  to  be  the  onelie  cause  ^^SHir 
of  the  deliuerie  of  Anion  and  Maine,  the  cheefe  procuror  of  the  ^o2L 
duke  of  Glocester's  death,  the  verie  occasion  of  the  losse  of  Nor- 
mandie,  the  swallower  yp  of  the  kings  treasure,^  the  remoouer  of 
good  and  vertuous  councellours  from  about  the  prince,  and  the 
aduancer  of  ricious  persons,  and  of  such  as  by  their  dooings 
shewed  themselues  apparant  aduersaries  to  the  common-wealth. 

The  queene  hereat^  doubting  not  onelie  the  duke's  destruction,  ^l^^ 
but  also  hir  owne  confusion,  caused  the  parlement,  before  begun  at  ^^^^l^SL 
the  Blackfriers,^  to  be  adioumed  to  Leicester ;  thinking  there,  by  SjJ^^T' 
force  and  rigor  of  law,  to  suppresse  and  subdue  all  the  malice  and 


iktnceto 
WutmintHer. 


^  The  Contenidon  (35)  has  t^e  following  stage-direction  before  Suffolk's  first 

Seech  (2  Hen,  VL,  III.  ii.  6):  **Then  the  Curtaines  heing  drawne,  Duke 
umphrey  is  discouered  in  his  hed,  and  two  men  lying  on  his  brest  and 
smothering  him  in  his  bed.    And  then  enter  the  Duke  of  Suffolke  to  them." 
«  In  2  Hen.  VL,  IV.  i.  73, 74,  the  "Lieutenant"  thus  addresses  Suffolk: 
"  Now  will  I  dam  vp  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 
For  swallowing  the  Treasure  of  the  Realme: "  .  .  . 
•  Parliament  met  at  Westminster  on  November  6, 1449,  and  was  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Black  Friars  on  the  following  day.— JBo«.  Farl^  v.  171/i. 
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euill  will  concerned  against  the  duke  &  hir.  At  which  place  few 
of  ihe  nobilitie  would  appeare :  wherefore  it  was  againe  adioumed 
to  Westminster,  where  was  a  full  appearfuice.  In  the  which 
session  the  commons  of  the  nether  house  put  yp  to  the  king  and 
sdw,  Hau.  4he  lords  manie  articles  of  treason,  misprision,  and  euill  demeiyaor, 
against  the  duke  of  Suffolke :  .  .  . 

I  have  cited  above  (p.  264)  one  of  the  **  Articles  proponed  by  the 
commons  against  the  Duke  of  Suffolke."  The  most  important  of  these 
articles  accuse  him  of  treas(mable  dealings  with  the  French,  but  in 
none  of  them  is  Qloucester  even  mentioned.^  Under  the  year  1 447 
Fabyan  relates  (619)  that 

[Saffoik  ^^^  Grudge  and  Murmour  of  y*  people  ceasid  nat  agayne  the 
Sf S^  Marquys  of  Suffolke,  for  the  deth  of  the  good  Duke  of  Glouceter, 
mu!^r«rV'  of  whosc  murdro  he  was  specially  susspected. 

Henry  directs  Salisbury  to  tell  the  Commons  that,  if  they  had  not 
urged  this  matter, 

Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  doe  entreat ; 

and,  addressing  Suffolk,  says  (11.  295-297) : 

If  after  three  dayes  space  thou  here  bee'st  found, 

On  any  ground  that  I  am  Ruler  of, 

The  World  shall  not  be  Eansome  for  thy  Life. 

According  to  Halle  (219),  HoUnshed's  authority, 

[Hoi  iil  632/1/23.]  the  piurlement  was  adioumed  to  Leicester,^ 

whither  came  the  king  and  queene  in  great  estate,  and  with  them 

[The  the  duke  of  Suffolke,  as  cheefe  councellour.     The  commons  of  the 

Commcmt 

p^u^^t  1^^®^  house,  not  forgetting  their  old  grudge,  besought  the  king, 

^^eidSr^^"  ^^  ^<^b  persons,  as  assented  to  the  release  of  Anion,  and  deliuer- 

^^f^    ance  of  Maine,  might  be  dulie  punished.  •  .  .    When  the  king 

perceiued  that  there  was  no  remedie  to  appease  the  peoples  furie 

1  But  in  1451  the  Commons  assembled  at  Westminster,  after  praying  Henry 
to  attaint  Suffolk  (then  dead)  for  the  treasons  of  which  the  Duke  had  been 
accused  by  the  Commons  in  1450,  ended  their  petition  thus ;  "  Youre  grete 
Wysdome,  rightwisnesse,  and  hish  discretion  considering,  that  the  seid  William 
de  la  Pole  hath  nought  only  don  and  commytted  the  forseid  Treasons  and 
mischevous  dedes,  but  was  the  cause  and  laborer  of  the  arrest,  emprisonyng, 
and  fynall  destruction  of  the  most  noble  vaillant  true  Prince,  youre  right 
ObeiBsant  Uncle  the  Duke  of  Gloucestre,  whom  God  pardon,"  .  .  .—Bot, 
PaH.,  V.  226. 

•  The  Parliament  which  met  first  at  Westminster  on  November  6, 1449 
{Bot  Pari,,  v.  171/i)  was  adjourned  to  Leicester  for  April  29, 1460  (Bot  Pari,, 
y.  172/1 1).    But  Suffolk  was  banished  on  March  17, 1450  (see  next  note). 
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by  anie  colourable  waies,  shortlie  to  pacific  so  long  an  hatred,  he 
first  sequestred  the  lord  Saie,  (being  treasurer  of  England,)  and 
other  the  dukes  adherents,  from  their  offices  and  roomes ;  and  after 
banished  the  duke  of  Suffolke,  as  the  abhorred  tode  and  common  rsoffoik 

banidiedbj 

noiance  of  ihe  whole  realme,  for  tearme  of  fine  yeares:^  meaning  Henry  for 

by  this  exile  to  appease  the  malice  of  the  people  for  the  time,  and 

after  (when  the  matter  should  be  forgotten)  to  reuoke  him  home 

againe. 

Act  ni.  sc.  iii. — Cardinal  Beaufort  was  '^  at  point  of  death  "  in  the 
last  scene  (III.  ii.  369).  He  is  now  visited  by  Henry,  Salisbury,  and 
Warwick.  The  dying  man  does  not  know  his  sovereign,  and  exclaims 
(IL  2-4) : 

If  thou  beest  death.  He  giue  thee  Englands  Treasure^ 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  Island, 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  liue,  and  f  eele  no  paine  ! 

I  quote  Halle's  summing  up  (210,  211)  of  Cardinal  Beaufort's  life, 
which  contains  a  death-bed  speech  whence  these  linos  were  derived. 
On  April  11,  U47,« 

Henry  Beaufford,  bysliop  of  Wynchester,  and  called  the  ryche  {Jj^jjji 
Cardynall,  departed  out  of  this  worlde,  and  was  buried  at  Wyn-  ^l^^ftj 
Chester.     This  manne  was  sonne  to  Ihon  of  Gaunte  duke  of 
Lancaster;   disccTwied  on  an  honorable  lignage,  but  borne  in  J^"***^ 
Baste;  more  noble  of  blond  then  notable  in  leamyng;  haut  in  <»'**~»*^J 
stomacke,  and  hygh  in  countenaunce ;  ryche  aboue  measure  of  all 
men,  &  to  fewe  liberal ;  disdaynfuU  to  his  kynne  and  dreadfull  to 
his  loners ;  preferrynge  money  before  frendshippe ;  many  thinges 
begynning  and  nothing  perfourmyng.   His  couetise  '  insaciable,  and 
hope  of  long  lyfe,  made  hym  bothe  to  forget  God,  his  Prynce,  and 
bymself,  in  his  latter  daies.    For  doctor  Ihon  Baker,  his  pryuie  a>r.  Baker's 
counsailer  and  hys  chapellayn,  wrote  that  he,  lyeng  on  his  death  JX^JJJ^L 
bed,  said  these  wordes:  "Why  should  I  dye,  hauing  so  muche 
''ryches  [that],  if  the  whole  Realme  would  sane  my  lyfe,  I  am  able 
"either  bypollicie  to  get  it,  orbyryches  to  bye  iti    Fyel  wyll  biathbe 

liiT6clf  nor 

"not  death  be  hyered,  nor  will  money  do  nothyng?    When  my  JJ^^JJJ^SJt 

^  On  March  17, 1450,  Suffolk  was  banished  for  a  term  of  five  years,  begin* 
ning  on  May  1  next  ensuing.— iJo^.  Parly  v.  182/2,  183/i. 

^  Chron.  BicL  IL—Men,  VL,  63.  Wyre,,  464.  On  April  15,  1447, 
permission  to  elect  Beaufort's  successor  in  the  See  of  Winchester  was  granted. 
jRymer,  xl  162, 163.    EaUe  (210)  wrongly  placed  Beaufort's  death  in  1448. 

^  couetise]  coueUnu  Halle. 
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Jtoa^     "nephew  of  Bedford  died,  I  tiiought  my  selfe  halfe  yp  the  whele ; 

died,  I 

thOD^ 

myself  th( 
equal  of 


weftlth.] 


ttS^       "but  when  I  sawe  myne  other  nephew  of  Gloucester  disoeaaed, 

nysSftho     «(then  I  thoi^ht  my  selfe  able  to  be  equate  with  kingea,  and  so 

"thought  to  encrease  my  treasure  in  hoope  to  haue  wome  a  tryple 

"Croune.    But  I  se  nowe  the  worlde  fstyletii  me,  and  so  I  am 

"deceyued:  praiyng  you  all  to  pray  for  me."    Of  the  gettyng  of 

thys  mannes  goodes,  both  by  power  legatine  ^  or  spiritual  bryberie, 

cs^gto    I  wil  not  speake:  but  the  kepynge  of  them  for  his  ambicioua 

Bwo^^      purpose,  aspyryng  to  ascend  to  the  papisticall  sea,  was  bothe  great 

^Sfihich  losse  to  his  naturall  Prynce,  and  natyue  countrey ;  for  his  hidden 

^l^edX  riches  might  haue  wel  holpen  the  kyng,  and  his  secrete  treasure 

common-      might  hauo  releued  the  commonaltie,  when  money  was  scante,  and 

importunate  charges  were  dayly  imminent 

Act  rV.  sc.  i. — "Alarum.  Fight  at  Sea.  Ordnance  goes  off." 
Suffolk  enters  as  a  prisoner,  and  is  beheaded  ere  the  scene  closes.  The 
historic  date  of  the  latter  event  was  May  2, 1450.^  Henry  had  resolvedi 
when  Suffolk's  term  of  banishment  expired,  "to  reuoke  him  home 
againe"  (p.  269  above). 

Hoi  iiL  6d2/i/45.    HcMe,  219.]    But  Oods  iustice  would  not 

that  80  yngratious  a  person  should  so  escape ;  for,  when  he  shipped 

in  Sufiblke,  intending  to  transport  himselfe  oner  into  France,  he 

was  incountered  with  a  ship  of  warre,  apperteining  to  the  duke  of 

Excester,  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  called  tiie  Nicholas 

of  the  Tower.'  The  capteine  of  that  barke  witii  small  fight  entered 

1  legaUne]  legcmiye  Halle. 

*  Wyre.,  469.  On  April  30, 1450,  Suffolk  was  intercepted  and  oblioed  to 
transfer  himself  to  the  mcholas  of  the  Tower.  There  he  remained  nntu  May 
2,  when  "he  was  drawjn  ought  of  the  grete  shippe  yn  to  the  bote,"  and 
beheaded  "  by  oon  of  the  lewdeste  of  the  shippe.*'— iWon,  i  124, 126. 

3  Suffolk's  ransom  is  assigned  by  the  Lieutenant  to  one  Walter  Whitmore 
{Water  Whichmore^  Contention,  43).  The  Duke  starts  when  he  hears  this  name, 
and  says  (11.  33-35) : 

<*  Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 
And  told  me  that  by  Water  I  should  dye  "  :  .  .  • 

(Cp.  the  Spirit's  prediction  in  2  Hetu  VL,  I.  iv.  36.)  It  appears  that  a  pTo« 
phecy  of  Suffolk's  death  really  met  with  a  like  unforeseen  fulfilment  On 
Afay  5,  1460,  William  Lomner  wrote  thus  to  John  Paston:  **  Also  he  [Suffolk] 
asked  the  name  of  the  sheppe,  and  whanne  he  knew  it,  he  remembred  Stacy 
that  seid,  if  he  myght  eschape  the  daunger  of  the  Towr,  he  should  be  saffe ; 
and  thanne  his  herte  feylyd  hym,  for  he  thowghte  he  was  deeseyryd,"  .  .  . 
— Pastor^  i  125.  John  Stacy,  called  "  Astronomus,'*  was  also  "magnus 
NecTomanticus.''  He  was  associated  with  Thomas  Buidet,  a  valet  of  G^rge 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  was  executed  in  1477.— Cbnt  Oroyl,^  66L    Suffolk  was 
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into  the  dukes  ship,  and,  perceiuing  his  person  present,  brought  ^^J'TJf^ 
him  to  Doner  road,  and  there,  on  the  one  side  of  a  cock  bote,  *^ll^^ 
caused  his  head  to  be  striken  off,  and  left  his  bodie  with  the  head 
lieng  there  on  the  sands.    Which  corps,  being  there  found  by  a 
chapleine  of  his,  was  conueied  to  Wingfield  collie  in  Suffolke,  and 
there  buried. 

Act  rV.  so.  ii. — The  dramatic  version  of  the  Kentishmen's  rising 
in  1450  contains  some  gleanings  from  Holinshed's  account  of  the 
villeins'  revolt  in  1381.  A  proposal  to  kill  all  the  lawyers  (11.  83,  84) 
was  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  made  at  the  former  date,  but  in  1381, 
when  the  rebels  had  gained  strength,  they 

[ffol.  iil  430/1/65.]  began  to  shew  proofe  of  those  things  which  f^^'^ 
they  had  before  conceiued  in  their  minds,  beheading  all  such  men  Jj^^^^  ^ 


of  law,  iustices,  and  iurors,  as  they  might  catch,  and  laie  hands  fea»t  6y  the 
vpon,  without  respect  of  pitie,  or  remorse  of  conscience :  alledging 
that  the  land  could  neuer  enioy  hir  natiue  and  true  libertie,  till  all 
those  sorts  of  people  were  dispatched  out  of  the  waie. 

Wat  T^ler  demanded  from  Richard  U. 

[Eol.  iil  432/1/56.]    a  commission  to  put  to  death  all  lawiers,  ^iww 
escheaters,  and  other  which  by  any  office  had  any  thing  to  doo  ^SJSSLu 
with  the  law ;  for  his  meaning  was  that^  hauing  made  all  those 
awaie  that  vnderstood  the  lawes,  all  things  should  then  be  ordered 
according  to  the  will  and  disposition  of  the  common  people. 

Some  of  Cade's  men  bring  forward  'Hhe  Clarke  of  Chattam,"  ^  who 
has  been  taken  ''setting  of  boyes  Copies"  (I.  95).  Cade  sentences 
him  to  be  hung  "with  his  Fen  and  Inke-home^  about  his  necke." 
Holinshed  says  that  in  1381  the  rebels  obliged 

committed  to  the  Tower  on  January  28, 1450  {Bot.  Pari..,  v.  l77/i) ;  before 
which  time  he  had  asked  ''of  on  that  was  an  astronomer,  what  sholde  falle  of 
him,  and  how  he  sholde  ende  his  lif ;  and  whanne  the  said  astronomer  hadde 
laboorid  therfoie  in  his  said  craft,  he  ansuerde  to  the  duke  and  said  that  he 
sholde  die  a  shameful  deth,  and  coimselid  him  alwey  to  be  war  of  the  tour ; 
wheifor  be  instannce  of  lordis  that  were  his  frendis,  he  was  sons  delyuerid  out 
of  the  said  tour  of  Londoun."— CAron.  Rich.  IL—Hen.  FT.,  69. 
►'  1  GuiUam]  Qi.  ChaHam  Fi.  Chartbam  is  2^  miles  S.W.  of  Canterbury. 
— Ba/rthoUmew,  A  ''parishe  Clearke"  of  "Chetham"  figures  in  a  legend  of 
our  Lady  of  Chatham,  told  in  Lambarde's  Perambulation  of  Kefnt  (repr.  1826, 
p.  324). 

*  Pen  and  Inke-homeYFi,  penny-inckhome  Qi.  Cp.  "  penner  and  inke- 
home  "  in  excerpt  from  Mol,  In  1381  the  rebels,  ''if  they  found  any  to  haue 
pen  and  inke,  they  pulled  off  his  hoode,  and  all  with  one  voice  of  crying, '  Hale 
nim  out,  and  cut  on  his  head.' " — Stoto^  453. 
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[Qnmmarw  [Hol,  ill.  436/i/9.1  teachers  of  children  in  grammar  schooles  ^ 

forbidden.]  (q  swearo  neuer  to  instmct  any  in  tbeir  art  ...  it  was  dangerooa 

[It  ra  among  them  to  be  knowne  f<Hr  one  that  was  lemed,  and  more 


daageroua,  if  any  men  were  found  with  a  penner  and  inkhome  at 
his  side :  for  such  seldome  or  neuw  escaped  from  them  with  life. 

Oade  thus  animates  his  followers  to  enconnter  the  Staffords  (11. 
193,  194): 

Now  shew  your  selues  men,  'tis  for  Liberty  f 
We  will  not  leaue  one  Lord,  one  Gentleman  :  .  .  . 

In  June,   1381,  John  Ball  exhorted  the    people    assembled    at 
Blackheath 

[Hd,  iiL  437/1/73.]  to  consider  that  now  the  time  was  come 

appointed  to  them  by  God,  in  which  Uiey  might  (if  they  would) 

cast  off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  &  recouer  Ubertie.    He  counselled 

them  therefore  to  remember  themselues^  and  to  take  good  hearts 

vnto  them,  that^  after  the  manner  of  a  good  husband  that  tilleth 

his  ground,  and  riddeth  out  thereof  such  euill  weeds  as  choke  and 

(Oraiitioidi  destroie  the  good  come,  they  might  destroie  first  the  great  lords* 

omm^  of  the  realme,  and  after  tiie  iudges  and  lawiers,  questmoongers, 

thatemiitj  and  all  other  whom  they  yndertooke  to  be  against  the  commons ; 

Mcnred.]      for  SO  might  they  procure  peace  and  suertie  to  themselues  in  time 

to  come,  if,  dispatching  out  of  the  waie  the  great  men,  there  should 

be  an  equalitie  in  Ubertie,  no  difference  in  degrees  of  nobilitie,  but 

a  like  dignitie  and  equall  authoritie  in  all  things  brought  in  among 

them. 

Act  lY.  sc.  iii — *'  Alarums  to  the  fight,  wherein  both  the  Staffords 
are  slaine.    Enter  Cade  and  the  rest."    The  historic  date  of  this  fight 


»  Cade  to  Lord  Sey  (2  Ben.  FJ.,  IV.  vii.  35-37) :  "  Thou  lust  most  traiter- 
oufily  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  Bealme,  in  erectmg  a  Qrammar  Sohoole." 

'  Ball  was  wont  to  say :  ^  A,  good  people,  matters  go  not  wel  to  paase  in 
England  in  these  dayes,  nor  shall  not  do  vntill  euery  thinff  be  common,  and 
that  there  be  no  Villeynes  nor  gentlemen,  .  .  .  We  be  lOl  come  from  one 
father  and  one  mother,  Adam  and  EueJ^—Qrafionf  L  417,  418.  His  theme 
when  preaching  at  Blackheath  was  : 

*<  When  Adam  deln'd,  and  Ene  span 
Who  was  th.en  a  gentleman?''— jBbt.,  iiL  437/1/63. 

Cp.  John  Holland's  assertion  (2  Hen.  VLy  lY.  iL  9, 10) :  ''  Well,  I  say  it  was 
nener  merrie  world  in  England  since  Gentlemen  came  vp."  Cp.  also  Cade's 
retort  to  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  (lY.  iL  142) :  <<  And  Adam  was  a  Qaidiner.** 
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was  June  18,  1450.^    Oade  declined  an  engagement  with  a  large  force 
which  had  heen  collected  to  oppose  him,  and  retired  from  Blackheath.^ 

[Sd.  liL  634/1/5 1.    EaUe,  220.]    The  queene  (that  bare  rale), 

being  of  his  retrait  aduertised,  sent  sir  Humfreie  Stafford  knight, 

and  William  his  brother,  with  manie  other  gentlemen,  to  follow 

the  Kentishmen,  thinking  that  they  had  fled:  but  they  were  nssutf-, 

deceiued,  for  at  the  first  skirmish  both  the  Staffords  were  slaine,  f  f^^ 

b  all  their  companie  discomfited.  ^^'^ 

Cade's  words — ''This  Monument  of  the  victory  will  I  beare''^ 
(1.  12) — are  explained  by  the  ensuing  quotation  : 

[Eol.  iii  634/1/69.    Ealle,  220.]    lacke  Cade,  vpon  victorie  [Cade 

against  the  Staffords,  apparelled  himselfe  in  sir  Humfreies  brigan-  ^^^ 

dine  set  fiill  of  guilt  nailes,  and  so  in  some  glorie  returned  againe  Sd^diL  ] 

toward  London :  diuerse  idle  and  yagarant  persons,  out  of  Sussex, 

Surreie  and  other  places,  stiU  increasing  his  nimiber. 

Just  before  the  Kentishmen  set  forth  on  their  march  to  London, 
Dick  Butcher  says  (IL  17,  18^  :  ''If  we  meane  to  thriue,  and  do  good, 
breake  open  the  Qaoles,  and  let  out  the  Prisoners  "  In  July,  1450, 
after  his  repulse  from  London  Bridge  (see  p.  280  below),  Oade, 

[Hoi  iii  635/I/4I.  Ealle,  222.]  for  making  him  more  friends, 
brake  vp  the  gailes  of  the  kings  Bench  and  Marshalsie ;  ^  and  so  [Cadebn^e 

open  the 

were  manie  mates  set  at  libertie  rerie  meet  for  his  matters  in  s^ois.] 

hand. 

Act  lY.  sc.  iy. — As  this  scene  opens  the  King  enters  "  with  a 
Supplication";  and  soon  afterwards  Buckingham  asks  (11.  7,  8): 
""V^^t  answer  makes  your  Grace  to  the  Kebells  Supplication?"* 
Early  in  June,  1450,  Cade — ^who  was  then  encamped  on  Blackheath — 

[ffol.  iii.  632/2/73.    Ecdle,  220.]  sent  ynto  the  king  an  humble  ^^iJ^^onT 
supplication,  affirming  that  his  comming  was  not  against  his  grace, 
[p,  633]  but  against  such  of  his  councellonrs,  as  were  louers  of 

^  The  date  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford's  death  given  in  the  Inquisition  past 
mortem,  28  Hen.  VI.,  No.  7.    (Pastony  I.  p.  Iii.  note  3.) 

«  Wyrc,  470.    Cheg.,  191. 

'  Tim  .  .  .  h€art\  2  Hen.  VI.  cm.  Contention. 

^  In  1381  also  the  rebels  "  brake  vp  the  prisons  of  the  Marshalsea,  &  the 
Kings  bench,  set  the  prisoners  at  libertie,  &  admitted  them  into  their  com- 
panie.**— Hd.  430/2/53.  **  They  also  brake  vp  the  prisons  of  newgate.  and  of 
both  the  counters,  destroied  the  books,  and  set  prisoners  at  libertie.*' — Hot, 
iii.  431/2/43. 

^  Enter  the  King  reading  of  a  Letter]  Contention.  From  it  he  learns  that 
the  Staffords  have  been  alain,  and  that  the  rebels  are  marching  to  London.  The 
question,  «  What  .  .  ,  Supplication,"  is  not  in  ContefUion. 
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[Ambuk 
Mdonfrom 
Henry  sent 
to  Cade.] 


themselues,  and  oppressors  of  the  poore  commonaltie ;  flatterers 
of  the  king,  and  enimies  to  his  honor ;  suckers  of  his  purse,  and 
robbers  of  his  subiects;  parciall  to  their  freends,  and  extreame 
to  their  enimies ;  thorough  bribes  corrupted,  and  for  indifferende 
dooing  nothing. 

A  messenger  amioonces  that  Cade  is  master  of  Southwark  (L  27). 
Buckingham  counsels  Henry's  retirement  ''to  Killingworth,"  until  a 
power  can  be  raised  for  putting  down  the  rebels  (U.  39,  40).  As  the 
scene  closes  the  King  goes  out  to  take  horse  and  away  thither.  The 
historical  order  of  events  was  as  follows:  disregarding  the  rebels' 
supplication,  Henry  marched  against  them.  Cade  retreated,  and,  on 
the  day  of  Henry's  arrival  at  Blackheath,  the  Staffords — ^who  had 
advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels — were  overthrown.  (June  18,  see 
pp.  272,  273  above.)  The  King  then  returned  to  London,  and  sub- 
sequenily  went  to  Kenilworth.  His  army  broke  up.^  On  or  about 
June  29,^  Cade 

[Eol  iii.  634/2/2.  ffalle,  220.]  came  againe  to  the  plaine  of 
Blackheath,  &  there  stronglie  incamped  himselfe ;  to  whome  were 
sent  from  the  king,  the  archbishop  of  Canturburie,  and  Humfreie 
duke  of  Buckingham,  to  common  with  him  of  his  greefes  and 


rCade 

demaaded 

mpenonal 

eoDferenee 

wlthHeniy.] 


[Henrr 

retired  to 

Kenflwovtb, 

leaTlngliord 

Scales  to 

deltodthe 

Tower.] 

[Cade 
entered 
Southwark, 
and  lodged 
at  tbe  White 
Hart.] 


These  lords  found  him  sober  in  talke,  wise  in  reasoning, 
arrogant  in  hart,  and  stiffe  in  opinion ;  as  who  that  by  no  means 
would  grant  to  dissolue  his  armie,  except  the  king  in  person  would 
come  to  him,  and  assent  to  the  things  he  would  require.  The 
K,  vpon  the  presumptuous  answers  &  requests  of  this  yillanous 
rebell,  brining  asmuch  to  doubt  his  owne  meniall  seruants,  as  his 
vnknowen  subiects,  (which  spared  not  to  speake,  that  the  capteins 
cause  was  profitable  for  the  common-wealth,)  departed  in  all  hast 
to  the  castell  of  Eillingworth  in  Warwikeshire,  leaning  onlie 
behind  him  the  lord  Scales  to  keepe  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
Kentish  capteine,  being  aduertised  of  the  kings  absence,  came  first 
into  Southwarke,  and  there  lodged  at  the  white  hart,  prohibiting 
to  all  his  retinue,  murder,  rape,  and  robberie ;  by  which  colour  of 
well  meaning  he  the  more  allured  to  him  the  harts  of  the  oommon 
people. 


»  Fab.,  622,  623.     Wyrc.,  470. 

*  "the  xxix.  daye  of  lany.**— J*a6.,  628.  " after  eeint  Petres  dAjJ'-—€fkron, 
Lond,,  196. 
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Act  IV.  sc  V. — "Enter  Lord  Scales  vpon  the  Tower,  walking. 
Then  enters  two  or  three  Citizens  helow.''  Lord  Scales  asks  (LI): 
"  How  now  I  Is  lacke  Oade  slaine  ?  "  The  Ist  Citizen  answers  :  "  No, 
my  Lord,  nor  likely  to  he  slaine ;  for  they  hane  wonne  the  Bridge,^ 
killing  all  those  that  withstand  them :  the  L.  Maior  cranes  ayd  of  your 
Honor  from  the  Tower  to  defend  the  City  from  the  Rehels."  Lord 
Scales  replies : 

Such  ayd  as  I  can  spare  you  shall  command ;  .  .  .  7 

But  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head,  10 

And  thither  will  I  send  you  Matthew  Qoffe;  .  .  . 

The  1st  Citizen  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  of  the  fight  for  the 
possession  of  London  Bridge,  on  July  5,  1450  (see  p.  280  below).  No 
resistance  was  offered  to  Cade  when  he  crossed  London  Bridge  and 
entered  the  City  on  July  2  or  3.^  But  his  robbery  of  two  householders 
—one  of  whom  was  an  alderman — alarmed  the  wealthier  LondonerSy 
and  on  July  4  ^ 

[Rol.  ill  634/2/62.    Halle,  221.]    the  maior  and  oUier  the  mie  mayor, 
magistrates  of  London  perceiuing  themselnes  neither  to  be  sore  of  [^^^^J^ 
goods,  nor  of  life  well  warranted,  determined  to  repell  and  keepe  ^^^jt^ 
out  of  their  citie  such  a  mischieuouB  caitife  and  his  wicked  sSSks't 
companie.    And,  to  be  the  better  able  so  to  doo,  they  made  the 
lord  Scales,  and  that  renowmed  capteine  Matthew  *  Qough,  prinie  l^TT**'*^ 
both  of  their  intent  and  enterprise ;  beseeching  them  of  their  helpe 
and  furtherance  therein.    The  lord  Scales  promised  them  his  aid,  ^^'^'^^^ 
with  shooting  off  the  artillerie  in  the  Tower ;  and  Matthew  Gough  ll^^S^ 
was  by  him  appointed  to  assist  the  maior  and  Londoners  in  all  oo^to 

that  he  mighty   .   .  .  Londonen.] 

Act  IV.  sc  vi — Oade  enters  with  "  the  rest."    He  "  strikes  his 

^  In  IV.  iy.  49,  this  news  is  brought  to  Henry  by  a  second  messenger, 
who  adds: 

^  The  Rascall  P^^e,  thirsting  after  prey, 
loyne  with  tne  Traitor '';... 

Cade  committed  two  robberies  in  London.  At  the  first  "  were  present  many 
poore  men  of  the  Cytie,  whiche  at  sucbe  tymes  been  euer  redy  in  all  places  to 
do  harme,  where  suche  Riottes  been  done." — Fob.,  624.  As  a  consequence  of 
these  robberies,  "the  porayll  and  nedy  people  drewe  vnto  hym,  &  were 
parteners  of  y*  lUe." — Ibid. 

*  According  to  Oreg.  (191)  Cade  entered  the  City  on  "Fryday  [July  81  a 
gayn  evyn.''  Fab,  says  (623,  624)  that  Cade  entered  on  July  2,  in  the 
"  aflemoone,  aboute  .v.  of  y*  Clok." 

'  The  citizens'  resolve  to  exclude  Cade,  and  the  Mayor's  communication 
with  Lord  Scales,  are  recorded  by  Fab,  (625)  after  the  account  of  Cade's 
second  robbery,  on  July  4,  and  before  July  5,  when  London  Bridge  was 
defended  against  bim. 
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[Cade  at 
London 
Stone.] 


[Cade  killed 
those  who 
knew  that 
he  was  not  a 
Mortimer.] 


lest  he 
should 
lereal 
Cade's  haae 
lineage.] 


Btaffe  on  London  stone  "  ;  and  cries :  *'  Now  U  Mortimer  Lord  of  this 
City/''    On  July  2  or  3,  Cade 

[Ed.  iil  634/2/25.  ffalle,  221.]  entred  into  London,  cut  Uie 
ropes  of  the  draw  bridge,  b  strooke  his  sword  on  London  stone ; 
saieng :  ^'Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  citie  !*' 

Seated  on  London  Stone,  Cade  declares  (IL  5-7)  that  *'  henceforward 
it  shall  be  Treason  for  any  that  calles  me  other  then  Lord  Mortimer." 
Whereupon  a  soldier  enters  "  running/'  and  crying,  **  lacke  Cade  1 
lacke  Cade  1  **  Cade  says :  "  ELnocke  him  downe  there  1 "  The  soldier  is 
killed ;  and  one  of  the  rebels  {Smith  mod.  edd.)  observes  :  '*  If  this 
Fellow  be  wise,  hee'l  neuer  call  yee  lacke  Cade  more :  I  thinke  he  hath 
a  very  faire  warning."  The  incident  was  probably  suggested  by  a 
tradition  that  Cade  put  to  death  some 

[Rol  ill  634/2/59.  Ealle,  221.]  of  his  old  acquaintance,  lest 
they  should  bewraie  his  base  linage,  disparaging  him  for  his 
Ysurped  surname  of  Mortimer. 

Fabyan  gives  precise  details  (624) : 

And  the  same  tyme  [July  4]  ^  was  there  also  behedyd  an  other 
man,  called  Baylly ;  the  cause  of  whose  deUie  was  this,  as  I  haue 
herde  some  men  reporte.  This  [Then  ed.  1516]  Baylly  was  of  the 
famylyer  &  olde  acquayntaunce  of  lak  Cade,  wherfore,  so  soon  as 
he  espyed  hym  commynge  to  hym  warde,  he  cast  in  his  mynde  that 
he  wolde  dyscouer  his  lyuynge  &  olde  maners,  and  shewe  of  his 
yyle  kynne  and  lynage. 

Act  lY.  sc.  vii — "  Alarums.  Mathew  Qoffe  is  slain,  and  all  the 
rest.  Then  enter  lacke  Cade,  with  his  Company."  The  dramatic 
locality  of  this  scene  is  Smithfield  (cp.  lY.  vi.  13-15).  But  the 
historical  conflict  in  which  Matthew  Qough  fell  was  waged  on  London 
Bridge.  The  citizens,  having  determined  to  resist  Cade  (see  p.  275 
above), 

[Hoi  iii.  635/i/i.  Mcdle,  221.]  tooke  vpon  them  in  the  night 
to  keepe  the  bridge,  and  would  not  suffer  the  Eentishmen  once  to 
approch.  The  rebels,  who  neuer  soundlie  slept  for  feare  of  sudden 
assaults,  hearing  that  the  bridge  was  thus  kept,  ran  with  great  hast 
to  open  that  passage,  where  betweene  both  parties  was  a  fierce  and 
oruell  fight. 

1  The  date  of  Lord  Say's  decapitation  (see  P.  278,  n.  3  below)  was  also 
that  on  which  Bayly  was  beheaded,  according  to  fFyj-c.  (471),  Oreg.  (192),  and 
Fab.  (624). 
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Matthew  *Gough,  perceiuing  the  rebels  to  stand  to  their  ""Orroour 
tackling  more  manfullie  than  he  thought  they  would  haue  doone,  Thestirmuh 
aduised  his  companie  not  to  aduance  anie  further  toward  South-  eutJ^and 
warke,  till  the  dale  appeared ;  that  they  might  see  where  the  place  ^poni^mdon 
of  ieopardie  rested,  and  so  to  prouide  for  the  same :  but  this  little 
auailed.     For  the  rebels  with  their  multitude  draue  back  the 
citizens  from  the  stoops  at  the  bridge  foot  to  the  draw  bridge,  & 
began  to  set  fire  in  diuerse  houses.  ...    Tet  the  capteins,  not 
sparing,  fought  on  the  bridge  all  the  night  yaliantlie :  but,  in  con- 
clusion, the  rebels  gat  the  draw  bridge,  and  drowned  manie ;  and 
slue  lohn  Sutton  alderman,  and  Robert^  Heisand,  a  bardie  citizen,  Matauw 
with  manie  other,  beside  Matthew  *  Gough,  a  man  of  great  wit  f<moi$M 
and  much  experience  in  feats  of  chiualrie,  the  which  in  continuall  ^^[^^ 
warres  had  spent  his  time  in  seruice  of  the  king  and  his  fether.         ^'^  *''**^ 

After  Matthew  Qough's  defeat,  Cade  says  (IL  1-3)  :  **  So,  sirs :  now 
go  some  and  poll  down  the  Saucy ;  others  to  th'Innes  of  Court ;  downe 
with  them  all  1 "  Here  is  a  dramatic  postdating  of  what  happened 
in  the  villeins'  revolt.  On  June  13,  1381,^  they  went  to  John  of 
Qaunt's 

[Hoi.  iii.  43I/1/18.]    house  of  the  Sauoie,  to  the  which,  in  SdlSS^ 
beautie  and  statelinesse  of  building,  with  all  maner  of  princelie  f^^^^t^ 
furniture,  there  was  not  any  other  in  the  realme  comparable;  *'''**'**^ 
which,  in  despite  of  the  duke,  (whom  they  called  traitor,)  they 
set  on  fire,  and  by  all  waies  and  means  indeuoured  vtterlie  to 
destroie  it.  .  .  . 

Now  after  that  these  wicked  people  had  thus  destroied  the 
duke  of  Lancasters  house,  and  done  what  they  could  deuise  to  his 
reproch,  they  went  to  the  temple ;  and  burnt  the  men  of  lawes  tiu  ia»ien 
lodgings,  with  their  bookes,  writings,  and  all  that  they  might  lay  J||iJ?^j^ 
hand  vpon.  *'«^«'«- 

Addressing  Cade,  Dick  Butcher  says  (11.  4 ;  7,  8) :  **1  haue  a  suite 
vnto  your  Lordship.  .  .  .  that  the  Lawea  of  England  mav  come  out  qf 
your  motUh."  Cade  answers :  "  I  haue  thought  vpon  it,  it  shall  bee  so. 
Away,  bums  all  the  Records  of  the  Aealme !  my  mouth  shall  be  the 
Parliament  of  England."  On  June  U,  1381,  Wat  Tyler,  it  is  alleged,' 
boasted, 

»  Roger  {Fab,,  625).  «  WaU.,  L  456.  »  WaU,  i  463,  464. 
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rrheuws  [Hoi.  iil  432/1/63.]     putting  his  hands  to  his  Ups,  t?iat  within 

w^**      foure  daies  all  the  lawes  of  England  should  coTne  foorth  of  his 
"'^^^        m<mth. 

To  illustrate  Cade's  order  I  quote  an  assertion  that,  in  1381, 

^%2S        i^^^'  '^  430/1/73-]    the  common  vplandish  people,  .  .  .  pur- 
^^  posed  to  hime  and  destroie  cM  records,  euidences,  court-rolles,  and 

[AU  record!     *^  •  i 

Dunt]  other  muniments,  that,  the  remembrance  of  ancient  matters  bemg 
remooued  out  of  mind,  their  landlords  might  not  haue  whereby  to 
chalenge  anie  right  at  their  hands. 

Touching  this  policy,  Holinshed  asks  if  they  could 

gjjg^  [Hoi,  iil  436/1/11.]    haue  a  more  mischeefous  meaning,  than 

u^rMMm.   ^  bume  and  destroie  all  old  and  ancient  monuments,  and  to 
^^         murther  and  dispatch  out  of  the  waie  all  such  as  were  able  to 
commit  to  memorie,  either  any  new  or  old  records?^ 

A  messenger  announces  the  capture  of  Lord  Say  (11. 23-25)  ;  *<  which 
sold  the  Townes  in  France  "  (L  23).    The  Commons  in  the  Parliament 
of  1450  charged  with  being  principal  parties  to  the  cession  of  Anjou 
[Lord  SaT  m    and  Maine 

iSf^aSd  [Sol  iii.  632/1/3 1.]  the  duke  of  Suflfolke,  with  ITilliam « bishop 

of  Salisburie,  and  sir  lames  Fines,  lord  Sale,  and  diuerse  others. 

The  same  messenger  also  speaks  of  Lord  Say  as  having  "  made  vs 
pay  one  and  twenty  Fifie&nes^  and  one  shilling  to  the  poimd,  the  last 
Subeidie."    Cade  induced  the  Kentishmen  to  rebel  by  pointing  out  that, 

[Hoi  iii.  632/2/14.  HalU,  220.]  if  either  by  force  or  policie 
they  might  get  the  king  and  queene  into  their  hands,  he  would 
cause  them  to  be  honourablie  Tsed,  and  take  such  order  for  the 
y^joutionof  punishing  and  reforming  of  the  misdemeanours  of  their  bad 
councellours,  that  neither  fifteens  should  hereafter  be  demanded, 
nor  once  anie  impositions  or  taxes  be  spoken  of. 

Lord  Say's  murder  is  thus  related :  on  July  4,*  1450,  Cade 

[Hoi  iii.  634/2/31.     Halle,  221.]    caused  sur  lames  Fines,  lord 

^  '*  at  Westminster  .  .  .  they  brake  open  the  escheauer,  and  destroied  the 
ancient  bookes  and  other  records  tiiere,  aooing  what  tney  could  to  suppresse 
law,  and  by  might  to  beate  downe  equitie  and  right.*' — floi.  iii.  43I/2/47. 

«  ^ittiam]Io/in  Hoi. 

'  The  inscription  on  Lord  SaVs  gravestone  recorded  that  he  died  on  July 
4,  1450.— Register  of  the  Sepulchral  Inscriptions  in  the  Church  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  London  (Nichols's  CoUectanea  Topographica  et  Oenealogicay  v.  279). 
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Saie,  and  treasuror  of  England,  to  be  brought  to  the  Guildhall, 
and  there  to  be  arreigned ;  who,  being  before  the  kings  iustices  put 
to  answer,  desired  to  be  tried  by  his  peeres,  for  the  longer  delaie 
of  his  life.    The  capteine,  perceiuing  his  dilatorie  plee,  by  force 
tooke  him  from  the  officers,  and  brought  him  to  the  standard  in  ^'^^ 
Cheape,  and  there  (before  his  confession  ended)  caused  his  head  JJ^SJf** 
to  be  striken  oS,  and  pitched  it  vpon  an  high  pole,  which  was  cS^pf^* 
openlie  borne  tefore  him  thorough  the  streets. 

Cade  bids  the  executioners  strike  off  Lord  Sajr's  ^*  head  presently ; 
and  then  breake  into  his  Sonne  in  Lawes  house,  Sir  lames  Cromer, 
and  strike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them  both  yppon  two  poles  hither." 
On  the  re-entry  of  "  one  with  the  heads,"  Cade  gives  a  farther  order  (11. 
138-140;  143-145):  ''Let  them  kisse  one  another,  for  they  lou'd  well 
when  they  were  aliua  .  .  .  with  these  borne  be/ore  vs,  in  steed  of 
Maces,  will  we  ride  through  the  streets,  &  at  euery  Comer  haue  them 
kisse."     Cade  afterwards 

[ffd.  iii.  634/2/42.     Halle,  221.]    went  to  Mile  end,  and  there 
apprehended  sir  lames  Cromer,  then  shiriffe  of  Eent^  and  sonne  in 
law  to  the  said  lord  Sale ;  causing  him  likewise  (without  confession  <>![i^^ 
or  excuse  heard)  to  be  beheaded,  and  his  head  to  be  fixed  on  a 
pole ;  and  with  these  two  heads  this  bloudie  wretch  entred  into  Sr^Ms^y 
the  citie  againe,  and  as  it  were  in  a  spite  caused  them  in  euerie  ^^^ 
street  to   kisse  togither,   to  the  great    detestation  of   all    the  ^^^ 
beholders. 

Act  rV*.  sc.  viii. — ^The  Entry  runs  thus:  "Alarum,  and  Retreat. 
Enter  againe  Cade,  and  all  his  rabblement."  Cade  cries :  "  Vp  Fish- 
streete  1  downe  Saint  Magnes  corner !  Kill  and  knocke  downe !  throw 
them  into  Thames!"^  These  orders  are  succeeded  by  "a  parley," 
which  announces  the  entrance  of  Buckingham  and  old  Clifford.  Their 
offer  of  pardon  makes  the  Kentishm^i  wayer ;  and,  in  recalling  his 
followers  to  obedience.  Cade  asks  (11.  23-26) :  "  Hath  my  sword  there- 
fore broke  through  London  gates,  that  you  should  leaue  me  at  the 
White-heart  (sic)  in  South warke  ?  "  '  Comparison  with  the  next  excerpt 
might  warrant  a  supposition  that,  when  this  scene  opens,  the  Londoners 

*  In  defending  London  Bridge  "  many  a  man  was  drowned  and  alayne." — 
Fab.,  625.  "  many  a  man  was  alayne  and  caste  in  Temys,  hamys,  body,  and 
alle."— G^.,  193.  According  to  Fab.  f626)  the  battle  was  confined  to  a  space 
not  much  exceeding  the  northern  end  of  the  central  draw-bridge  and  the 
«*  Bnlwerke  at  the  Brydgefote  *'  (the  stoops  in  Sonthwark.  I  presume).  That 
the  rebels  penetrated  to  St.  Magnns's  comer  rests  on  HalU^s  authority  (222). 

«  These  lines  {Hath  .  .  .  Souihwarke?)  and  the  preceding  Quotation 
(Alarwn  .  .  .  Thames!)  are  not  in  the  Chntention.  Code  "lodged  at  the 
whito  hart."    See  p.  274  above. 
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are  being  "  beaten  backe  to  Saint  Magnus  corner  " ;  but  that  they 
have  rallied,  and  driven  the  rebels  ''to  the  stoops  in  Southwarke," 
before  Cade  complains  of  being  left  at  the  White  Hart.  As  however 
no  interval  occurs  during  which  the  rebels  could  have  been  repulsed, 
Mr.  Daniel's  stricture  {T-A.,  312)  that — the  combatants  "  seem  to  be 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  one  time  " — is  unanswerable.  Waiving 
this  difficulty  we  may  assume  that  11.  1-3  dramatize  the  battle  which, 
beginning  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Sunday,  July  5,  1450,^ 

[Eol.  m.  635/1/32.  EaUe,  222.]  indored  in  doubtfuU  wise  on 
m  ^m  ^^  bridge,  till  nine  of  the  clocke  in  the  morning :  for  somtime,  the 
^rae^  tt^  Londoners  were  beaten  backe  to  saint  Magnus  comer :  and  sud- 
s^mk.]  denlie  againe,  the  rebels  were  repelled  to  the  stoops  in  South- 

warke,  so  that  both  parts  being  faint  and  wearie,  agreed  to  leaue 
Astauby     off  from  fighting  till  the  next  dale;  vpon  condition,  that  neither 

Londoners  should  passe  into  Southwarke,  nor  Kentishmen  into 

London. 

Buckingham  thus  discharges  the  commuBsion  entrusted  to  him  and 
old  Clifford  (11.7-10): 

Know,  Cade,  we  come  Ambassadors  from  the  King 
Ynto  the  Commons,  whom  thou  hast  misled ; 
And  heere  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all. 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

Holinshed  took  from  Halle  (222)  the  ensuing  account  of  the  rebels' 
dispersal 

[ffol.  iii.  635/1/45.]    The  archbishop  of  Cantnrburie,^  being 

chancellor  of  England,  and  as  then  for  his  suertie  lieng  within  the 

Tower,  called  to  him  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  for  some  safe* 

gard  laie  then  at  HaliwelL    These  two  prelats,  seeing  the  furie  of 

the  Kentish  people,  by  their  late  repulse,  to  be  somewhat  asswaged, 

passed  by  the  riuer  of  Thames  from  the  Tower  into  Southwarke ; 

bringing  with  them,  ynder  the  kings  great  seale,  a  generall  pardon 

vnto  all  the  offendors,  and  caused  the  same  to  be  openlie  published. 

*  On  the  "evyn"  of  July  6  **Londvn  dyd  a  rysse  and  cam  owte  uppon 
hem  [the  Eentishmenl  at  i  [ofl  the  belle,  beyng  that  tyme  hyr  captaynys  the 
goode  olde  loide  Schaiys  and  Mathewe  Qoughe.  And  from  that  tyme  unto 
me  morowe  yuj  of  belle  they  were  ever  fyghtynge  uppon  London  Brygge.** — 
Grea.,  193.  Wyre.  (471),  Fob.  (626),  and  Ohron.  Lond.  (186),  agree  that  the 
confiict  began  on  the  nignt  of  July  5. 

*  John  Eempe,  then  Archbiahop  of  York,  was  Chancellor  in  Jnly,  1460. 
He  received  the  Great  Seal  on  January  31,  1460  (Bat,  Fari.,  v.  172/i),  and 
retained  it  tUl  his  death  in  March,  1464  {Bot.  FaH,^  v.  240/2).  The  Bi^op  of 
Winchester  was  William  of  Waynflete. 
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The  poore  people  were  so  glad  of  this  pardon,  and  so  readie  to  p^tdUmM- 
receiue  it,  that,  without  bidding  fiirewell  to  their  capteine,  they  ^J^SUi 
withdrew  themselues  the  same  night  euerie  man  towards  his  home. 

Deserted,  and  fearing  treachery  from  his  former  adherents,  Cade 
runs  away.     Buckingham  exclaims  (11.  68-70)  : 

What,  is  he  fled  ?    €k>  some,  and  follow  him ; 
And  he  that  brings  his  head  vnto  the  King, 
Shall  haue  a  thousand  Crownes  for  his  re^raird  I 

After  relating  the  dispersal  of  the  rebels, — **  euerie  man  towards 
his  home," — ^Holinshed  continues : 

[Hoi.  iii  635/I/S9.]    But  lacke  Cade,  despairing  of  succours,  fJsiZg!' 
and  fearing  the  reward  of  his  lewd  dealings^  put  all  his  pillage  and  S!^**  ^ 
goods  that  he  had  robbed  into  a  barge,  and  sent  it  to  Rochester 
by  water,  and  himselfe  went  by  land,  and  would  haue  entred  into 
the  castle  of  Quinborow  with  a  few  men  that  were  left  about  him ; 
but  he  was  there  let  of  his  purpose:  wherefore  he,  disguised  in 
strange  attire,  priuilie  fled  into  the  wood  countrie  beside  Lewes  in  {?^j' 
Sussex,  hoping  so  to  scape.    The  capteine  &  his  people  being  thus 
departed,  not  long  after  proclamations  were  made  in  diuerse  places 
of  Eent^  Sussex,  and  Southerie,  that^  whosoeuer  could  take  the 
foresaid  capteine  aliue  or  dead,  should  haue  a  thousand  markes  SSmd^' 
for  his  trauelL 

Act  rV*.  sc.  ix. — "  Multitudes  "  of  the  rebels  enter  "  with  Halters 
about  their  Neckes."    Old  Clifford  tells  Henry  that  they  yield  ; 

And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  neckes, 

Expect  your  Highnesse  doome,  of  life  or  death.  12 

Henry  ends  a  gentle  speech  to  them  by  saying  (IL  20,  21) : 

And  so,  with  thankee  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  dismisse  you  to  your  seuerall  Countries. 

It  was  not  until  after  Cade's  death— -dramatized  in  the  next  scene — 
that 

[Ed.  iii.  635/2/71.    Halle,  222.]    the  king  himselfe  came  into  (Henry  sat 
Eent^  and  there  sat  in  iudgement  vpon  the  offendors  ;^  and,  if  he  ^^^ 
had  not  mingled  his  iustioe  with  mercy,  more  than  flue  hundred 
by  rigor  of  law  had  beene  iustlie  put  to  [p,  636]  execution.    Yet 

1  On  August  17, 1450,  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Buke  of  Buck- 
ingham went  to  Rochester  to  try  the  Kentish  rebels. — Paston^  i  139. 
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[Hoct^     he,  punishing  onelie  the  stubborne  heads,  &  disordered  ringleaders, 
pardoned.]     pardoned  ihe  ignorant  and  simple  persons,  to  the  great  reioising  of 
all  his  subiects. 

A  messenger  enters,  and,  addressing  Henry,  says  (11.  23-30) : 

Please  it  your  Grace  to  be  adn^rtised, 

The  Duke  of  Yorke  is  newly  come  from  Ireland,  24 

And,  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power 

Of  Gallow-glasseB  and  stout  Kernes,^ 

Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array ; 

And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along,  28 

His  Armes  are  onely  to  remoue  from  thee 

The  Duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  tearmes  a  Traitor. 

York  did  not  take  up  arms  for  the  purpose  here  announced  until 
some  time  had  elapsed  after  his  return  from  Ireland.  I  give  the 
following  excerpt  as  an  illustration  of  the  messenger's  news ;  premising 
that,  by  *^  this  yeare,"  the  year  1451  is  meant.  The  date  of  York's 
return  was  September,  1450.^ 

*  In  2  Hen,  VL,  Act  V.  opens  with  this  stage  direction :  **  Enter  Yorke, 
and  his  Army  of  Irish,  with  Drum  and  Colours."  The  Contention  has :  "  Enter 
the  Duke  of  Yorke  with  Drum  and  souldiers " ;  preceding  1.  1,  spoken  hy 
York:  "In  Armes  from  Ireland  comes  Yorke  amaine.*  The  messenger's 
fpeech  (IV.  ix.  23-30)  is  not  in  Contention*  When,  in  October,  1459,  a 
temporary  Lancastrian  success  caused  York's  flight  to  Ireland,  "  he  was  with 
all  loy  and  honour  gladlie  receiued,  all  the  Irish  offering  to  line  and  die  with 
him ;  as  if  they  had  beene  his  liegd  subiects,  and  he  their  lord  and  prince 
naturallie  borne." — Hcl.  iii.  65O/2/23.  This  passage  may  have  been  the  source 
of  York's  **  Army  of  Irish  "  ;  composed  of  "  Qallow-glasses  "  and  "  Kernes." 
Cp.  also  the  excerpt  at  p.  248  above,  where  his  beneficial  government  of  Ireland 
is  recorded. 

'  In  thebecinningof  September  ("in  Principio  mensia  Septembris "),  1450, 
Henry  received  news  of  York's  sudden  arrival  in  Wales. — TFyrc,  473.  Chtyjn, 
Lond,  has  a  notice  of  the  EentiBh  rebellion  and  Oeide's  death,  which  is 
succeeded  by  the  following  passage  (136, 137) :  "  And  after,  in  the  same  yere, 
Bichard  Plantagenet  duke  of  Yorke  came  out  of  Irland  unto  Westm',  with 
roial  people,  lowely  bisechyng  the  kyng  that  justice  and  execucion  of  his  lawes 
mydit  be  hadde  upon  alle  such  persones  about  him  and  in  al  his  realme,  frome 
the  nighest  degree  unto  the  lowist,  as  were  long  tyme  noisid  and  detectid  of 
high  treason  ageinst  his  persone  and  the  wele  of  his  realme,  offring  hymself 
therto,  and  his  service  at  the  kings  comaundement,  to  spend  bothe  his  body 
and  goodes :  and  yet  it  might  not  be  perfourmed."  The  attainder  of  York  by 
the  Lancastrian  Parliament  which  met  at  Coventry  in  November  1459  contains 
this  article :  "First,  he  [York]  beyng  in  Irland,  by  youre  graunte  youie  Lieu- 
tenaunt  there,  at  which  tyme  John  Cade,  otherwise  called  Jakke  Cade  youre 
grete  Traitour,  made  a  grete  insurrection  ayenst  youre  Highnes  in  youre  Shire 
of  Kent,  to  what  enten^  and  for  whome  it  was  after  confessed  by  some  of  hem 
his  adherentes  whan  they  shuld  dye,  that  is  to  sey,  to  have  exalted  the  seid 
Duo,  ayenst  all  reason,  lawe  and  trouth,  to  the  estate  that  God  and  nature  hath 
ordeyned  you  and  youre  succession  to  be  bom  to.  And  within  short  tyme 
after,  he  comme  oute  of  Irehmd  with  grete  bobaunce  and  inordinate  people,  to 
youre  Paleis  of  Westmynster  unto  youre  presence,"  .  .  . — Rot  Pari,,  v.  346/i. 
Moreover,  we  learn  from  Bot  Fori.,  v.  2II/2  that,  on  September  22,  1460, 
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[Ed.  iil  637/i/SO.    Salle,  225.]    The  duke  of  Yorke,  pretend-  ^^"^ 
ing  (as  yee  haue  heard)  a  right  to  the  crowne,  as  heire  to  Lionell  d^to  tk4 
duke  of  Clarence,  came  this  yeare  out  of  Ireland  ynto  London,  in  eame  from 
the  parlement  time,^  there  to  consult  with  his  Bpeciall  freends :  as  ^^^ 
lohn  duke  of  Northfolke,  Richard  earle  of  Salisburie,  and  the  lord 
Richard,  his  sonne,  (which  after  was  earle  of  Warwike,)  Thomas 
Courtneie  earle  of  Deuonshire,  &  Edward  Brooke  lord  Cobham. 
After  long  deliberation  and  aduise  taken,  it  was  thought  expedient  ^^^^ 
to  keepe  their  cheefe  purpose  secret ;  and  that  the  duke  should  ^^^  ndse 
raise  an  armie  of  men,  ynder  a  pretext  to  remooue  diuerse  coun-  ^i^^' 
cellors  about  the  king,  and  to  reuenge  the  manifest  iniuries  doone  rano^iBg 
to  the  common-wealth  by  the  same  rulers.    Of  the  which,  as  oooMdion 

•'  ^  about  the 

principall,  the  duke  of  Summerset  was  namelie  accused,  both  for  f^||L^^ 
that  he  was  greatlie  hated  of  the  commons  for  the  losse  of  Nor-  S^wtj 
mandie ;  and  for  that  it  was  well  knowne,  that  he  would  be  alto- 
gither  against  the  duke  of  Torke  in  his  chalenge  to  be  made  (when 
time  serued)  to  the  crowne ;  .  .  . 

Act  lY.  so.  z. — Cade  climbs  into  a  garden  belonging  to  **  Alexander 
Iden,  an  Esquire  of  Kent "  (1.  46) ;  whom  he  challenges  to  mortal 
combat,  and  by  whom  he  is  slain.  Iden  resolves  to  bear  Cade's  head 
"  in  triumph  to  the  King,"  leaving  the  "  trunke  for  Crowes  to  feed 
vpon"(ll.  89,  90). 

Cade  was  slain  before  July  15,  1450.^  Halle's  account^  (222)  is 
that,  when  the  Kentishmen  withdrew  to  their  homes,  Cade, 

desperate  of  succors,  whiche  by  the  frendes  of  the  duke  of  Yorke 

William  Tresbam,  being  then  at  Sywell,  North amptonabire,  was  ''poiposyng 
by  tbe  writyng  direct  imto  bym  of  tbe  rigbt  bigb  and  mygbty  Prince,  the 
Duke  of  York,  to  ride  on  tbe  morowe  for  to  mete  and  speke  with  tbe  seid 
Duke";  .  .  . 

•  Parliament  was  opened  at  Westminster  on  November  6, 1450. — Bot.  Pari,, 
V.  210/1.    York  returned  before  tbis  date.    See  foregoing  note. 

•  Tbe  date  of  an  order  to  pay  Iden  1000  marks  for  Cade's  bead. — jBy'wer, 
xL  275.  Cade  was  slain  on  July  12  {Greg,,  194),  or  on  July  13  {Three 
ChronicleSy  S.  E.  C,  68).  In  Bot.  Pari,  (v.  224/2)  tbe  latest  date  assigned  to 
bis  movements  is  July  11. 

•  On  comparing  tbe  excerpt  in  my  text  witb  H6l.*8  account— derived  from 
Stow  (647) — uie  r^er  will  observe  tbat  tbe  latter  is  less  like  tbe  dramatic 
version.  After  a  reward  bad  been  offered  for  Cade,  "a  gentleman  of  Kent, 
named  Alexander  Eden,  awaited  so  bis  time,  tbat  be  tooke  tbe  said  Cade  in  a 
garden  in  Sussex :  so  tbat  there  be  was  slaine  at  Hotbfield  [HeatMeld,  Sussex], 
and  brougbt  to  London  in  a  cart,  wbere  be  was  quartered ;  bis  bead  set  on 
London  bridge,  and  bis  quarters  sent  to  diuers  places  to  be  set  vp  in  tbe  sbire 
of  KenV— Hot.  iil  635/2/64. 
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gade^  wer  to  him  promised,  and  seing  his  company  thus  without  hys 

J}^3J^*J^  knowledge  sodainly  depart,  mistrustyng  the  sequele  of  y*  matter, 

^"^^^jV^  departed  secretly,  in  habite  disguysed,  into  Sussex :  but  all  hys 

2^^^^^  metamorphosis  or  transfiguracion  little  preuailed.    For,  after  a 

^^j[f  Proclamacion  made  that  whosoeuer  could  apprehende  the  saied 

i^dtom  '^  CdidQ  should  haue  for  his  pain  a  M.  markes,  many  sought  for 

SJ^"***  bym,  but  few  espied  hym,  til  one  Alexander  Iden,  esquire  of  Kent^ 

id«^^^  found  hym  in  a  garden,  and  there  in  hys  defence  manfully  slewe 

^"SS^of  ^'^  caitife  Cade,  &  brought  his  ded  body  to  London,  whose  hed 

jadu  Cadi,  ^^  g^j  ^^  LoudoTi  bridge. 

Act  V.  sc.  i. — Buckingham  and  Somerset  were  present  when  Henry 
learnt  that  York  was  in  arms  for  the  purpose  of  removing  Somerset 
from  the  royal  counsels.  Hoping  to  disappoint  York's  enmity,  the 
King  said  (IV.  iv.  3640) : 

I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,^  go  and  meete  him, 
And  aske  him  what's  the  reason  of  these  Armes. 
Tell  him  lie  send  Duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower ; — 
And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 
Yntill  his  Army  be  dismist  from  him. 

Buckingham  now  enters,  and,  in  return  to  York's  question  (V.  L 16), 
Art  thou  a  Messenger^  or  come  of  pleasure ) 
answers : 

A  Messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread  Liege, 

To  know  the  reason  of  these  Armes  in  peace ;  .  .  . 

York  explains : 

The  cause  why  I  haue  brought  this  Armie  hither, 

Is  to  remoue  proud  Somerset  from  the  King,  36 

Seditious  to  his  Grace  and  to  the  State.  .  .  . 

Buckingham  replies : 

The  King  hath  yeelded  vnto  thy  demand  :  40 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower.  .  .  . 

York  responds : 

Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  dismisse  my  Powres.  ...  44 

And  let  my  Soueraigne,  vertuous  Henry,  48 

Command  my  eldest  sonne,  nay,  all  my  sonnes, 
As  pledges  of  my  Eealtie  and  Loue ; 
He  send  them  all  as  willing  as  I  Hue : 

1  In  May,  1465,  "the  king,  when  first  he  heard  of  the  duke  of  Yorks 
approch  [to  St.  Albans],  sent  to  him  messengers,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  others,  to  vnderstand  what  he  meant  by  his  comming  thus  in  maner  of 
warre."~^oZ.  iii  643/1/34. 
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Lands,  Qoods,  Horse,  Armor,  any  thing  I  haue,  52 

Is  his  to  vse,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

Though  many  months  had  elapsed  since  York's  return  from  Ireland 
in  September,  1450,  Somerset's  control  of  the  state  was  undiminished. 
York  therefore  determined  to  effect  a  change  by  force,  and  soon  after 
February  3,  1452,^ 

[Sol.  iiL  63712/ $.     Halle,  225.]  he  assembled  a  great  boast,  to  whetMStud. 
the  number  of  ten  thousand  able  men,  in  the  marches  of  Wales ;  Ya^b!^th 
publishing  openlie,  that  the  cause  of  this  his  gathering  of  people  tJ^!^'^ 
was  for  the  publike  wealth  of  the  realme.   The  king,  much  astonied  th$anmn$, 
at  the  matter,  by  aduise  of  his  councell  raised  a  great  power,  and 
marched  forward  toward  the  duke.     But  he,  being  thereof  aduer- 
tised,  turned  out  of  that  way,  which  by  espials  he  ynderstood  that 
the  king  held,  and  made  streight  toward  London;  and,  hauing 
knowledge  that  he  might  not  be  suffered  to  passe  through  the 
citie,  he  crossed  ouer  the  Thames  at  Kingston  bridge,  and  so  kept 
on  towards  Kent,  where  he  knew  that  he  had  both  freends  &  well- 
willers,  and  there  on  Burnt  heath,  a  mile  from  Dertford,  and  nroiit 

embfttUed 

twelue  miles  from  London,  he  imbatelled,  and  incamped  himselfe  near 

Dutfora, 

yerie  stronglie,  inuironing  his  field  with  artillerie  and  trenches.  gJJSiSitii.] 
The  king  hereof  aduertised,  brought  his  armie  with  all  diligence 
Tuto  Blackeheath,  and  there  pight  his  tents. 

Whilest  both  these  armies  laie  thus  imbattelled,  the  king  sent  wjuoamr 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Thomas  Bourchier,  bishop  of  Elie,  [HemrMnt 
Richard  Wooduile,  lord  Riuers,  and  Richard  Andrew,  the  keeper  touk t^ 

causa  of 

of  his  priuie  scale,  to  the  duke :  both  to  know  the  cause  of  so  great  Tork's 

*^  '  "  appearance 

a  commotion,  and  also  to  make  a  concord;  if  the  requests  of  the  ^•tbom,} 
duke  and  his  companie  seemed  consonant  to  reasoa    The  duke,  Tfudto^ 
hearing  the  message  of  the  bishops,  answered :  that  his  comming  JJ^^ 
was  neither  to  damnific  the  king  in  honour,  nor  in  person,  neither 
yet  anie  good  man;  but  his  intent  was,  to  remooue  from  him 

»  A  letter  from  York,  addressed  to  the  Bailiffs,  Bui^gesses,  and  Commons  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  written  at  Ludlow  Castle  on  Febroary  3, 1462,  contains  these 
words :  "  1  signify  unto  you  that  ...  I,  after  long  sufferance  and  delays, 
[though  it  bef  not  my  will  or  intent  to  displease  my  sovereign  Lord,  seeing 
that  the  said  Dnke  [of  Somersetl  ever  prevaileth  and  roleth  about  the  King's 
person,  that  by  this  means  the  land  is  likely  to  be  destroyed,  am  fully  con- 
cluded to  proceed  in  all  haste  against  him,  with  the  help  of  my  kinsmen  and 
friends'' ;  .  .  .— ^««,  I.  L  12,  13. 
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tamj 

dieaolTed.] 


[Somenet 
releaaedl^ 
the  Queen.] 


certeine  euill  disposed  persons  of  his  councell,  blond-succours  of 
the  nobilitie,  pollers  of  the  cleargie,  and  oppressonrs  of  the  poore 
people. 

Amongst  these,  he  cheeflie  named  Edmund  duke  of  Summerset, 
whome  if  the  king  would  commit  to  ward,  to  answer  such  articles 
as  against  him  in  open  parlement  should  be  both  proponed  and 
proued,  he  promised  not  onelie  to  dissolue  his  armie,  but  also 
offered  himselfe  (like  an  obedient  subiect)  to  come  to  the  kii^ 
presence,  and  to  doo  him  true  and  faithfiill  seruice,  according  to 
his  loiall  and  bounden  dutie. 

Henry  apparently  accepted  this  condition^  and 

[Hoi  iil  639/1/23.  Hcdle,  226.]  it  was  so  agreed  vpon  by 
aduise,  for  the  auoiding  of  bloudshed,  and  pacifieng  of  the  duke 
and  his  people,  that  the  duke  of  Summerset  was  committed  to 
ward,  as  some  say ;  or  else  commanded  to  keepe  himselfe  priuie  in 
his  owne  house  for  a  time. 

Satisfied  with  the  result  he  had  obtained, 

[Hoi.  iil  639/1/46.  Halle,  226.]  the  duke  of  Yorke,  the  first 
of  March,  dissolued  his  armie,  [and]  brake  vp  his  campe,  .  .  . 

His  embassy  having  been  successful,  Buckingham  says  (11  54,  55) : 

Torke,  I  commend  this  kinde  submission  : 
We  twaine  will  go  into  his  Highnesse  Tent. 

Henry  then  enters  and  receives  York's  excuse,  but  shortly  after- 
wards Somerset  comes  forward  with  Queen  Margaret.  Her  responsi- 
bility for  Somerset's  liberation  in  1455  is  asserted  by  Fabyan  (628), 
from  whom  we  learn  that 

all  contrary  the  Eynges  promyse,  by  meanys  of  the  Quene,^  which 
tha»  bare  y^  cure  &  charge  of  the  La9ide,  the  Duke  of  somerset 


^  In  December,  1453,  Somerset  was  **  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London " ; 
Heniy  being  then  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility.  '*  But,  when  the  king  was 
amended  againe  [Christmas,  1454 — PoMton,  i.  315],  and  resumed  to  him  his 
fonner  gonemement,  either  of  his  owne  mind,  or  by  the  qneenes  procurement 
the  duke  of  Summerset  was  set  at  libertie  ;  by  which  doing  great  enuie  ana 
displeasure  grew/' — Hd,  iii  642/1/19,  41.  HaUe^  232.  (Comparison  of  BoL 
Farl.^  y.  2^2,  Rymer,  xi.  361,  362,  and  Wyrc.,  477,  shows  that  Somerset  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  in  1453,  not  in  1454 ;  the  date  under  which  this  proceeding 
is  recorded  by  Halie  and  Hd.)  Somerset  was  in  the  Tower  for  more  than  a 
year  and  ten  weeks  prior  to  Feb.  7, 1455.— i2ym«r,  xi  362. 
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was  set  at  large,  .  .  .  and  had  as  great  rule  about  the  Kyng  as  he 
before  dayes  had ;  .  .  . 

Enraged  at  this  treachery,  York  unbosoms  himself  (1.  87,  &o.) : 

How  now  !  is  Somerset  at  libertie  ?  .  .  . 

False  King  I  why  hast  thou  breken  faith  with  me, 

Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brooke  abuse )  .  .  .  92 

Heero  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  Sceptre  yp 

And  with  the  same  to  acte  contrelling  Lawes  : 

Giue  place  !  by  heauen  thou  shalt  rule  no  more  104 

O're  him  whom  heauen  created  for  thy  Ruler  1 

Somerset  exclaims  (IL  106,  107) : 

0  monstreus  Traitor  !     I  arrest  thee,  Torke, 

Of  Capitall  Treason  'gainst  the  King  and  Crewne :  .  .  . 

The  historical  authority  has  not  been  far  overstepped  hera  Aiter 
York  **  brake  vp  his  campe,''  he 

[Hot,  iii.  639/ 1/47.    HcUle,  226.]    came  to  the  kings  tent,  where  TktdHhtt^ 
contrarie  to  his  expectation,  &  against  promise  made  by  the  king  ^2^2^  ^' 
(as  other  write)  he  found  the  duke  of  Summerset  going  at  large  s%mtmL 
and  set  at  libertie,  whome  the  duke  of  Yorke  boldlie  accused  of  aZS*^ 
treason,  briberie,  oppression,  and  manie  other  crimes.    The  duke  ^JH^SuX. 
of  Summerset  not  onelie  made  answer  to  the  dukes  obiections,  but  s^^Mumt, 
also  accused  him  of  high  treason;  aflSrming,  that  he  with  his  ^rtaaim, 
fautors  and  complices  had  consulted  togither,  how  to  come  by  the 
scepter  and  regall  crowne  of  this  realme. 

Threatened  with  arrest  by  Somerset,  York  turns  to  an  attendant 
and  says  (11.  11M13): 

Sirrah,  call  in  my  8onne[s]  to  be  my  bale  : 

1  know,  ere  they  will  haue  me  go  to  Ward, 
Thejr'l  pawne  their  swords  for  ^  my  infranohisement. 

The  message  quickly  brings  Edward  and  Biehard  Plantagenet  to 
their  father's  assistance.  The  historical  Richard  was  unborn  at  the 
date  (March  1)  ^  of  this  part  of  sc.  i..  Act  Y. ;  but  there  is  warrant  for 
Edward's  intervention  on  York's  behalf.  York  found  himself  a 
prisoner  when  his  army  was  disbanded,  and,  even  if  his  life  were  not 
imperilled,  he  ran  some  risk  of  a  long  and  close  detention.  He  was 
obUged  to  return  with  Henry  to  London,  where  the  government  held 
debate  as  to  what  should  he  done  with  their  formidable  captiva' 

»/arlF2.    o/Fi. 

*  Richard  was  bom  on  October  2,  1462. — TTyrc,  477.  Edward  was  bom 
in  AprU,  1442.— FFyrc.,  462. 

»  Fab.y  627.     Chtim,  Lond,,  138. 
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itfg  [Ed.  iiL  639/2/17.    MaUe,  227.]    Wluleflt  the  cotmcell  treated 

rAromoor     of  sauiiig  OF  dispatchiDg  of  this  duke  of  Yorke,  a  rumor  sprang 
Earl  of        through  Loudou,  that  Edward  earle  of  March,  sonne  and  heire 

March  WM  ^  ^ 

anu%r to^  apparaut  to  the  said  duke,  with  a  great  armie  of  Marchmen,  was 
''^^^i      comming  toward  London :  which  tidings  sore  appalled  the  queene 
and  the  whole  councell. 

Tork  therefore  was  set  free,  after  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Henry.^ 

In  the  play  Tork  has  a  more  commanding  position.  His  part  is 
taken  by  his  ''  two  braue  Beares,"  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  whom  he 
calls  for  when  Margaret's  summons  brings  the  Cliffords  to  Henry's 
aid.  A  sketch  of  York's  policy  in  the  year  1454  records  bis  leaning 
toward  the  Nevilles : 

i*eatdhj^  [Ed.  iil  641/2/56.     ffalle,  231.]    The  duke  of  Yorke  (aboue 

^(£a2^  all  things)  first  sought  means  how  to  stir  vp  the  malice  of  the 

^^****'''''^    people  against  the  duke  of  Summerset ;  imagining  that^  he  being 

made  awaie,  his  purpose  should  the  sooner  take  effect    He  also 

practised  to  bring  the  king  into  the  hatred  of  the  people,  as  that 

he  should  not  be  a  man  apt  to  the  gouemment  of  a  realme, 

wanting  both  wit  and  stomach  sufficient  to  supplie  such  a  roome. 

Manie  of  the  high  estates,  not  liking  the  world,  and  disalowing  the 

dooings  both  of  the  king  and  his  councell,  were  faine  inough  of 

some  alteration.      Which  thing   the  duke  well   ynderstanding, 

m  handed     chiefelie  sought  the  fauour  of   the  two   Neuils;    both  named 

tkeifeiui.     Richard,  one  earle  of  Salisburie,  the  other  earle  of  Warwike,  the 

first  being  the  father,  and  the  second  the  sonne. 

When  the  Nevilles  enter  (L  147),  old  Olifford  tauntingly  asks  York, 
''  Are  these  thy  Beares  t "  In  an  altercation  with  Clifford,  Warwick 
exclaims  (11.  202,  203)  : 

Now,  by  my  Fathers  badge,  old  Neuils  Crest, 

The  rampant  Beare  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staffe,  ... 

Warwick  assumed,  but  did  not  inherit,  the  badge  of  the  bear  and 
ragged  staff.  He  acquired  a  claim  to  it  through  his  marriage  with 
At^^a  de  Beauchamp,  sister  of  Henry  de  Beauchamp,  Duke  of  Warwick 
(see  p.  245,  n.  1  above). 

Act  Y.  sec  ii.,  iiL — ^The  first  battle  of  St.  Albans — ^fought  on  May 

1  The  oath  is  recited  in  the  Act  of  Attainder  passed  against  York  by  a 
Parliament  which  met  at  Coventry  on  Noyember  20, 1469.— i&^.  Farl^  v.  346/2. 
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22 f  1466  ^ — is  dramatized  in  scenes  ii  and  iii..  Act  Y.  As  at  Dartford 
in  1462,  so  at  St.  Albans  in  1456,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Somerset 
met  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  ;  but  at  St.  Albans  their  rivalry  ended 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Edmund  Beaufort.  These  scenes  contain 
no  historic  matter  save  the  bare  fact  that  Somerset  and  Thomas  Lord 
Clifford  <  (old  Clifford)  are  killed.  The  former  falls  by  the  sword  of 
the  dramatic  Bichard,  who  thus  taunts  the  slain  man  (IL  66-69)  : 

So,  lye  thou  there ; 
For  yndemeath  an  Ale-house'  paltry  signe. 
The  Castle  in  S.  Albons,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  Wizard  famous  in  his  death. 

Halle,  speaking  of  the  Lancastrian  losses  at  St.  Albans,  reported  a 
story  (233)  which  I  quote  from  Holinshed  : 

[ffol.  iiL  643/2/9.    Halle,  233.]    For  there  died  ynder  the  riudidtttf 
Bigne  of  the  castell,  Edmund  duke  of  Summerset^  who  (as  hath  •^'^' 
beene  reported)  was  warned  long  before  to  auoid  all  castels :  * .  .  • 


XI.   HENRY  VI.   Part   III. 

Between  The  third  Fart  qf  Henry  the  Sixt, — ^a  recast  of  The  tnte 
Tragedie  qf  Richard  Duke  qf  Turkey — and  the  Second  part,  there  is  a 
dramatic  interval  sufficient  for  a  rapid  march  from  St.  Albans  to 
London,  after  the  battle  at  the  former  place.  But  the  historic  time  of 
the  Third  Fart  begins  on  October  24,  1460, — when  York  was  declared 
heir  apparent, — and  closes  with  the  death  of  Henry  YL  on  May  21, 
1471. 

Act  I.  sc.  i — ^The  Yorkists  enter  and  boast  of  their  victory.    ''  Lord 

1  FatUm^  L  327.    A  foil  atcount  of  the  battle  follows. 

*  Among  those  slain  at  St  Albans,  Stow  (661)  specdfies  "the  olde  Lozd 
Clifforde."  ("olde  "  first  appears  in  the  ed.  of  1592,  p.  651.)  Lord  Clifford  is 
not,l  believe,  celled  "old"  m  an^  other  chronicle  printed  before  the  date  of 
this  play  ;  and  he  is  not  thus  distmgniahed  from  his  son  in  the  (knUenHon.  In 
2  Em.  FT.  we  find  «*oW  CJ^ford"  jpEntry,  IV.  viii  5),  and  "OW  Ojf."  is  pre- 
fixed to  several  speeches  in  V.  i  His  son  is  "  young  Clifford  '*  in  the  OorUen- 
ticn  and  2  Ben,  VL  The  son's  name  does  not  appear  in  a  eontemporarv  list 
(Fadonf  L  332,  833)  of  the  chief  persons  present  at  the  battle  of  St  Albans, 
and  I  do  not  Imow  of  any  book  or  MS.  which  records  that  he  was  there. 

'  "Thys  sayde  Edmond  duke  of  Somerset  had  herde  a  fantastyk  prophecy 
that  he  shuld  dy  vndre  a  castelle ;  wherefore  in  as  meche  as  in  him  was,  he 
lete  the  kyng  that  he  sholde  nat  come  in  the  castelle  of  Wyndsore,  dredyng 
the  seyde  prophecy ;  but  at  Seynt  Albonys  ther  was  an  hostry  hauyng  the 
m;ne  of  a  castelle,  and  before  that  hostry  he  was  slayne.''— O^ron.  EickTiL — 
Heiu  y^I»f  72. 
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Clifford^  and  Lord  Stafford"  charged  the  Yorkists'  ''maine  Battailes 
Front/'  and  were  slain  by  ''common  Souldiers."  Buckingham  was 
"either  slaine  or  wounded  dangerous"  by  Edward;  and  Warwick's 
brother,  John  Neville,  afterwards  Marquess  Montague,^  shows  "  the 
Earle  of  Wiltshires  blood"  (11.  7-15).  These  particulars  are  dramatic 
additions  to  a  simple  record  that,  on  the  battle-field  of  St.  Albans, 

mietiAinat  [Sol.  iii.  643/2/12.  Maile,  233.]  laie  Henrie,  the  second  of 
Thomat  und  ^^^  name,  earle  of  Northumberland ;  Humfrie  earle  of  Stafford, 
^MWktt-    Sonne  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  Thomas  '  lord  Clifford ;  .  .  . 

Humfreie,  duke  of  Buckingham,  being  wounded,  and  lames 
Butler,  earle  of  Ormond  and  Wilshire,  .  .  .  seeing  fortune  thus 


AibAiis.]       against  them,  left  the  king  alone,  and  with  a  number  fled  awaie. 

Henry's  flight  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  (IL  1-3)  is  fictitious. 
He  remained  in  the  town,  and  there  accepted  the  excuses  of  York,  who, 
on  the  following  day,  escorted  him  to  London.^  Parliament  met  at 
Westminster  on  July  9,  1455,  and,  after  passing  an  Act  of  indenmity 
for  Tork  and  his  associates,  was  adjourned  until  November  12.  On 
November  19,  1455,  Tork  was  appointed  Protector,  Henry  having 
during  the  adjournment  again  become  imbecile.  Early  in  the  year 
1456  the  King  recovered,  and  on  February  25  York's  I^tectorate  was 
cancelled.^  On  March  25,  1458,  in  pursuance  of  an  award  made  by 
Henry,  York,  Salisbury  and  Warwick  were  formally  reconciled  to  the 
sons  of  those  nobles  who  had  been  slain  at  St.  Albans.^  Some  months 
later  the  peace  was  broken  by  an  affray  from  which  Warwick  barely 
escaped  unbarmed.^  On  July  10, 1460,  the  Yorkists'  victory  at  North- 
ampton left  Henry  their  prisoner.     He  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  a 

1  In  2  JETen.  VL^  V.  ii.  28,  he  is  slam  by  York. 

'  On  May  23,  1461,  sommoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron  dc  Montague. — 
DoyU^  ii  512.  (1460  is  the  year  according  to  DugddUy  i.  307/2.)  Created 
Miurquess  Montague  in  1470  (Dugdale,  L  308/i}. 

«  ThtmoB]  I<^  Hoi. 

*  PoiUm,!  330,  331,  333. 

*  Parliament  opened  on  July  9. — Bot  PaH,,  v.  278/i.  Act  of  indemnity. 
^Ibid,,  281,  282.  Prorogation  of  Parliament  to  November  12, 1455.— J6ia[., 
283/1-2.  In  a  letter  written  on  October  28,  1455,  James  Gresham  tells  John 
Paston  that  ^'summe  men  ar  aferd  that  he  [the  King]  is  seek  a^yn."— P<u^», 
i.  352.  By  a  commission  dated  November  11,  York  was  authorized  to  hold  the 
Parliament  adjourned  to  the  following  day ;  because,  "  propter  certas  justas  & 
rationabiles  causae"  Henry  could  not  be  present  in  person.— JBot  ParL,  v. 
284/2.  For  York's  appointment  as  Protector  see  Bot  PaH,,  v.  288/i ;  for  his 
discharge  from  that  office  see  Bot  PaH.,  v.  321/2. 

*  Henry's  award,  dated  March  24,  is  given  m  Wheth.^  422  sqq.  The  agree- 
ment was  celebrated,  on  March  25, 1458,  by  a  procession  of  the  King,  Queen, 
and  nobility  at  St.  Paul's.— J?Vi6.,  633. 

'^  According  to  Ohron,  Bkh.  IL — JTen.  VI  ^  78,  this  aflfray  happened  on 
November  9,  1458,  but  Fab.  (633)  dates  it  **  aboute  the  feest  of  Candelmasse," 
1459.  July  4,  1459,  is  the  date  assigned  by  the  Lancastrian  Parliament  of 
Coventiy  to  the  Yorkists'  first  act  of  rebellion.— JJo*.  Pc^l.,  v.  349. 
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Parliament  assembled  at  Westminster  on  October  7,  1460.^    Here  we 
rejoin  the  course  of  the  drama. 

Tork  is  seated  on  the  throne  when  Henry  enters  with  the  Lancas- 
trian nobles.     Taming  to  them  the  King  exclaims  (11.  50,  51) : 

My  Lords,  looke  where  the  sturdie  Bebell  sits, 
Euen  in  the  Ghayre  of  State  ! 

Tork  is  said  to  have  made  this,  or  a  similar,  public  demonstration 
of  his  right,  soon  after  the  assembly  of  Parliament  in  October,  1460.^ 


[Hoi.  iii  655/1/73.]    Maister  Edwwrd  Hall  in  his  chronicle  [245] 
maketh  mention  of  an  oration,  which  the  duke  of  Yorke  yttered,  rrorkfn 
sitting  in  the  regaU  secU,^  there  in  the  chamber  of  the  peeres,  either  Mat."] 
at  this  his  first  comming  in  amongst  them,  or  else  at  some  one 
time  after :  the  which  we  haue  thought  good  also  to  set  downe ; 
though  lohn  WJiethamskd,  the  abbat  of  saint  Albons,  who  liued  in 
those  daies,  and  by  all  likelihood  was  there  present  at  the  parle- 
ment^  maketh  no  further  recitall  of  anie  words,  which  the  duke 
should  Ytter  at  that  time  in  that  his  booke  of  records,  where  he 
intreateth  of  this  matter.^    But  for  the  oration  (as  maister  Hall 
hath  written  thereof)  we  find  as  foUoweth :    IT  During  the  time  ^fS^ 
(saith  he)  of  this  parlement,  the  duke  of  Yorke  with  a  bold  <*»»^»<*«- 
countenance  entered  into  the  chamber  of  the  peeres,  and  sat 
downe  in  the  throne  roiall,  ynder  the  cloth  of  estate,  (which  is  the 

»  Fab.y  636.    Bai;.  Fad,,  v.  373/i. 

'  The  '*  writyng"  which  set  forth  York's  title  was  i^^  befoie  the  Peers  on 
October  16,  1460— Jfo#.  PaH.y  v.  376/i. 
»  Warwick  says  (I.  i.  26,  26) : 

"This  is  the  Pallace  of  the  feaiefoll  Eins, 
And  this  the  BegaU  Seat :  possesAe  it,  York  "  ;  .  .  . 

'*  the  regall  seat  **  is  HoUa  phrase,  not  HcMe,  York,  answering  Warwick  (1. 29), 
says :  ^'hither  we  hane  broken  in  by  force."  In  October,  1460,  York  "  went 
to  the  most  principall  lodging  that  the  Idng  had  within  all  his  palace  Fof 
Westminster],  breaking  vp  the  lockes  and  doores,  and  so  lodged  himselfe 
therein,"  .  .  .— JJol.  iu.  666/1/63  (from  WheG^,  486).  EaUe  has  not  this 
passage. 

Mlie  passage  referred  to  (Wheih,^  ^^^IJ^  ^^^  translated  in  Hoi.  iii. 
666/1/37,  &c. :  *'  At  his  [York's]  comming  to  Westminster  he  entred  the  palace, 
and,  passing  foorth  directlie  through  the  great  hall,  staied  not  till  he  came  to 
the  chamber  where  the  king  and  lords  vsed  to  sit  in  the  parlement  time,  .  .  . 
and,  being  there  entred,  stept  vp  vnto  the  throne  roiall,  and  there,  laieng  his 
hand  ypon  the  doth  of  esttate,  seemed  as  if  he  meant  to  take  possession  of  that 
which  was  his  right,  (for  he  held  his  hand  so  vpon  that  cloth  a  good  pretie 
while,^  and,  after  withdrawing  his  hand,  turned  nis  face  towards  the  people, 
beholaing  their  preassing  tether,  and  marking  what  countenance  they 
made." 
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[York  sat 
down  in  the 
throne,  and 
declared  his 
title.] 


ITbe 
Lond( 
fliToared 
Tork.) 


TheiUUr- 

mhuUionof 

IhtpmrU' 

[the]  cnwAt. 


kings  peculiar  seats)  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  nobilitie,  as  well 
spirituali  as  temporall  (after  a  pause  made),  he  began  to  declare 
his  title  to  the  crowne,  in  this  forme  and  order  as  insuetit  [See 
excerpts  from  York's  speech  at  pp.  256-258  aboye.] 

Northumberland  and  Clifford  wish  to  ^^assayle  the  Family  qf 
Torhe  "  ^  (1.  65),  but  Henry  demurs : 

Ah,  know  you  not  the  Gitie  f  auours  them,  .  .  . 

This  partiality  was  of  service  to  Tork  in  (t)  1456,  when  Queen 
Margaret  perceived  that 

[Hoi  iii.  645/2/66.  Malle,  236.]  she  could  attempt  nothing 
against  him  neere  to  London;*  because  the  duke  was  in  more 
estimation  there,  than  either  the  king  hir  husband,  or  hir 
selfe:  ... 

Henry  fails  in  an  attempt  to  prove  his  title  to  the  crown,^  and, 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Torkist  soldiers,  proposes  a 
compromise,  which  is  accepted  (IL  170-175) : 

ffenry.  My  Lord  of  Warwick,  heare  me  but  one  word : 
Let  me  for  this  my  life  time  reigne  as  King. 

PUmU.  Confirme  the  Growne  to  me  and  to  mine  Heires,         172 
And  thou  shalt  reigne  in  quiet  while  thou  liu'st. 

Hwvry.  I  am  content :  Bichard  Plantagenet, 
Enioy  Uie  Kingdome  after  my  decease. 

On  October  16,  1460,  York's  claim  to  the  crown  was,  as  we  have 
seen  (p.  255  above),  brought  before  Parliament. 

[Hd.  iiL  657/1/69.  Haile,  249.]  After  long  debating  of  the 
matter,  and  deliberate  consultation  amongest  the  peeres,  prelats, 
and  commons ;  vpon  the  vigill  of  All  saints,^  it  was  condescended : 
for  so  much  as  king  Henrie  had  beene  taken  as  king  by  the  space 


1  "Thomas  Thorpe,  second  Baron  of  thexchequer,  greate  frende  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  and  extreme  enemie  to  ihe  Famylie  ofiarke*^ — HoOe,  S46. 

'  After  the  second  hattle  of  St.  Alhans  (p.  301  below)  Margaret  retired  to 
the  north  of  England  ;  '*  hauing  little  trust  in  Essex,  and  lease  in  Kent,  but 
least  of  all  in  London.**— JEToL  lii.  661,  col  1,  L  40.  HaUe^  258.  As  to  the 
Yorkist  feeling  in  Kent,  see  p.  296  below. 

»  Previously  Henry  said  to  York  (\.  106) :  "  Thy  [My  Pil  Father  was,  as 
thou  art,  Duke  of  Yorke.**  York's  father  was  Richard  Earl  of  GambridgCL 
younger  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley.  The  Earl  of  Cambridge  was  executea 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  elder  brother  Edward  Duke  of  Yorx. 

*  Henry  accepted  the  Peers*  arbitrament  on  October  25. — Rot  Pari,,  v. 
377/2.    On  October  31  York  came  to  the  Upper  House,  and  there,  in  the 

Jresenoe  of  Henry  and  the  Peers,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King,^BoL 
^arL,  V.  379.    Sc^  next  page. 
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of  thirtie  and  eight  yeares  and  more,  that  he  should  inioy  the  g^,^ 
name  and  title  of  king,  and  haue  possession  of  the  realme  daring  y^,^*^)^ 
his  natnrall  life.     And,  if  he  either  died,  or  resigned,  or  forfeited  ^  ^^^^'^ 
the  same,  by  breaking  or  going  against  anie  point  of  this  concord, 
then  the  stud  crowne  &  authoritie  roiall  should  immediatlie  be 
deuoluted  and  come  to  the  duke  of  Yorke,  if  he  then  lined ;  or 
else  to  the  next  heire  of  his  linage. 

Henry  makes  a  stipulation  (U.  194-200)  : 

I  here  entayle 
The  Crowne  to  thee  and  to  thine  Heires  for  euer ; 
Conditionally,  that  heere  thou  take  an  Oath  196 

To  cease  this  Ciuill  Warre ;  and,  whil'st  I  line. 
To  honor  me  as  thy  King  and  Soueraigne, 
And  neyther  by  Treason  nor  Hostilitie 
To  seeke  to  put  me  downe,  and  reigne  thy  selfe.  200 

The  agreement  ^  by  which  York  was  declared  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  contained  the  following  provision  : 

[Hoi  iil  668/1/33.]  Item,  the  sajd  Richard  duke  of  Yorke, 
shall  promit  and  bind  him  by  his  solemne  oth,  in  manor  and  forme 
as  foUoweth : 

"  In  the  name  of  Qod,  Amen :  I,  Richard  duke  of  Yorke,  promise  Tktatk^ 
"  and  sweare  by  the  faith  and  truth  that  I  owe  to  almightie  Qod,  ^^ 
''that  I  shall  neuer consent^  procure,  or  stirre,  directlie  or  indirectlie, 
*'  in  priuie  or  apert,  neither  (as  much  as  in  me  is)  shall  suffer  to  be 
"  doone,  consented,  procured,  or  stirred,  anie  thing  that  may  sound 
''to  the  abridgement  of  the  naturall  life  of  king  Henrie  the  sixt^  or 
"to  the  hurt  or  diminishing  of  his  reigne  or  dignitie  roiall,  by 
"  violence,  or  anie  other  waie,  against  his  freedome  or  libertie :''... 

When  all  except  Henry  and  Exeter  have  left  the  stage.  Queen 
Margaret  enters  with  her  son  Edward  Prince  of  Wales.  Bhe  upbraids 
Henry  with  his  cowardice,  and  points  out  its  uselessness  (11.  2d£C-241) : 

Warwick  is  Chancelor,  and  the  Lord  of  Callioe ; 
Sterne  Falconbridge  commands  the  Narrow  Seas ; 
The  Duke  is  made  Protector  of  the  Bealme ; 
And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safef 
Halle   (233)  and  Holinshed  (iiL    644/2/17)   record  that,  in  the 
Parliament  wluch  met  soon  after  the  first  battle  of    St.   Albans, 

*  The  articles  of  ^reement  between  Henry  and  York  {Rot,  -P<w^  ▼•  378, 
379),  containing  this  oath,  are  not  in  HaUe.  They  were  taken  by  Md.  from 
Siaw  (679-683). 
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Warwick's  father — Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury — ^was  appointed 
Chancellor,  while  Warwick  himself  received  the  Captaincy  of  Calais.^ 
**  Falconbridge  "  is  perhaps  a  Lancastrian  Vice- Admiral  of  later  date ; 

[Thebastud  [ffolle,  301.]  oDo  Thomas  Neuel,  bastard  sonne  to  William* 
bri^'        lord  Fauconbridg[e],  the  valyant  capitayne ;  a  man  of  no  lesse  corage 

then  audacitie.  .  .  .  This  bastard  was  before  this  tyme  [1471] 
[made  Vice-  appoynted  by  the  erle  of  Warwycke  to  be  Vyce-admirall  of  the 
thTeea.]       sea,  and  had  in  charge  so  to  kepe  the  passage  betwene  Doner  and 

Caleys,  that  none  which  either  fauoured  kinge  Edward  or  his 

frendes  should  escape  vntaken  and  vndrouned.' 

HoUnshed,  on  Halle's  authority  (249),  relates  the  proclamation  of 
York's  third  protectorship.* 

Tk€dMke<^         [JTtrf.  iii.  659/1/30.]     And  vpon  the  saturdaie   [November  8, 

eiamedh^   1460]  ttcxt  iusoing  [All  Saints'  Day],  Richard  duke  of  Yorke  was 

SuJSlSr.*^  by  sound  of  trumpet  solemnelie  proclamed  heire  apparant  to  the 

crowne  of  England,  and  protectour  of  the  reahne. 

Margaret  tells  Henry  that  the  "  Northeme  Lords  "  will  follow  her 
colours ;  and  she  and  her  son  are  about  to  go — for  "  our  Army  is 
ready  " — when  the  King  says  (1.  259)  : 

Gentle  Sonne  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with  ^  mel 

Qusene,  I,  to  be  murther'd  by  his  Enemies.  260 

Prince,  When  I  retume  with  victorie  from  *  the  field. 

He  see  your  Grace :  till  then.  He  follow  her. 

My  next  excerpt  shows  that,  though  York  had  been  declared  heir 
apparent,  his  position  was  not  secure : 

[ffol.  iil  659/1/44.  Salle,  249.]  The  duke  of  Yorke,  well 
[Margaret  kiiowiug  that  the  quecQe  would  spume  against  all  this,  caused 
to  hot^**"  both  hir  and  hir  sonne  to  be  sent  for  by  the  king.  But  she,  as 
^MMm.     ^QQut  rather  to  rule,  than  to  be  ruled,  and  thereto  counselled  by 

army.]  , — 

^  In  the  corresponding  lines  of  T.  T.,  Warwick's  appointments  as  Chan- 
cellor and  **  Lord '  of  Cahds  are  not  mentioned.  Salisbury's  Chancellorship 
preceded  the  battle  of  St  Albans.  He  received  the  seals  on  April  1  (April  2, 
the  date  given  in  my  authority,  fell  on  a  Tuesday),  1454,  and  surrenderea  them 
on  March  7,  1465.— Proc.  Priv,  Co.y  vi.  355-359.  Warwick  was  made  Captain 
of  Calais  on  August  4, 1455.— i2o<.  Parly  v.  309/2. 

>  WUUom]  Thomas  Halle. 

'  This  appointment  must  have  heen  made  in  1470,  after  Warwick  had 
broken  with  Edward  IV. 

*  It  appears  from  Wyre,  (484)  that  York  became  heir  apparent  and 
"  Begens'' by  virtue  of  the  same  agreement.  According  to  Chron.  Mch,  IL — 
Hen.  VI.  (106)  and  Chron.  L<md.  (141)  York  was  made  Protector  in  1460. 

»  wiih]  (Qq)  F2.  om.  Fi. 

• /tt>m]  (Qq)  F2.   toFi. 
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the  dukes  of  Excester  and  Summerset,  not  onelie  denied  to  come, 

but  also  assembled  a  great  armie ;  intending  to  take  the  king  by 

fine  force  out  of  the  lords  hands. 

Act  I.  sc  iL — ^When  York  heard  that  a  Lancastrian  army  was 
gathering  in  the  North,  he 

[JTbZ.  iii.  659/1/52.  ffcUle,  250.]  assigned  the  duke  of  Norfibike, 

and  erie  of  Warwike,  his  trustie  freends,  to  be  about  the  king,^  while 

he,  with  the  earles  of  Salisburie  and  Rutland,  and  a  conuenient 

number,  departed  out  of  London  the  second  daie  of  December,* 

northward ;  and  appointed  the  earle  of  March  his  eldest  sonne  to 

follow  him  with  all  his  power.    The  duke  came  to  his  castell  of  n^'^^k.'^^ 

'^  Sandal 

Sandall  beside  Wakefield  on  Christmasse  eeuen,'  &  there  began  c:*Btie.] 

to  make  muster  of  his  tenants  and  freends. 

The  scene  opens  at  Sandal  Castle.  Hichard  argues  (11.  22-27)  that 
Henry,  being  an  usurper,  could  not  lawfully  impose  an  oath  upon  York. 
York  is  convinced  and  resolves  to  "  be  King  or  dye."  Holinshed — in 
a  passage  derived  from  Whethamstede  (491)— says  that  many  deemed 
York's  miserable  end 

[Sol,  iii.  659/2/58.]     a  due  punishment  for  breaking  his  oth  of  [ThePopa 

allegiance  vnto  his  souereigne  lord  king  Henrie :  but  others  held  Torka ^ 

him  discharged  thereof  bicause  he  obteined  a  dispensation  from  j  purchau 

the  pope,  by  such  suggestion  as  his  procurators  made  vnto  him;  ^ruewith 

whereby  the  same  oth  was  adiudged  void,  as  that  which  was  hutiin^, 

receiued  vnaduisedlie,  to  the  preiudice  of  himselfe,  and  disheriting 

of  all  his  posteritie. 

York  then  takes  steps  to  warn  his  friends  of  his  intended  revolt 
(U.  40-42) : 

You,  Edward,  shall  vnto  my  Lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise  : 
In  them  I  trust ;  .  .  . 

Edward  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  was  one  of  York's  "  speciall  freends  " 
(see  p.  283  above).  When — about  three  weeks  before  the  battle  of 
Northampton — a  Yorkist  army,  commanded  by  the  Earls  of  March, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick,^  was  passing 

*  "  Warwicke,  Cobham,  and  the  rest,"  were  left  by  York,  "  Protectors  of  the 
King."— 8  Hen,  VI,,  I.  iL  66,  57. 

*  flotte,  260.  December  9.— (?r«flr.,  210.  '*  a  lytelle  before  Crystynmae."— 
C^ron.  Eic^.  IL—Hen.  VL,  107. 

»  floWe,  260.    December  2l.—Wyrc,j  484. 

*  They  landed  at  Sandwich  on  June  26,  1460.— ^is,  III.  i  91  compared 
with  86-88.    The  battle  of  Northampton  was  fought  on  July  10, 1460. 
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[ffol.  iiL  653/2/71.  MaUe,  24a]  through  Eent^  there  came  to 
them  the  lord  Cobham,  lohn  Gilford,  T\^lliam  Pech,  Bobert  Home, 
and  manie  other  gentlemen ;  .  .  . 

The  Torkist  leaders  were  encouraged  to  land  in  Kent,  because 

[Hoi.  iii.  653/2/43.]  the  people  of  that  countrie  and  other  parts 
were  altogither  bent  in  their  fauor ;  and  no  lease  addicted  to  doo 
them  seroice  both  with  bodie  and  goods,  than  the  Irishmen  ^  seemed 
to  be  at  their  receiuing  of  the  said  duke  of  Yorke,  and  his  yoonger 
Sonne  Edmund  earle  of  Rutland ;  whom  they  so  highlie  honoured, 
that  they  offered  to  line  and  die  in  their  quarrelL  .  .  . 

But  it  is  to  be  read  in  a  late  writer,  that  the  commons  of  Kent 
.  .  .  sent  priuilie  messengers  to  Calis  to  the  foresaid  cries ;  beseech- 
ing them  in  all  hast  possible  to  come  to  their  succour.  Wherevpon 
the  said  carles  sent  ouer  into  Kent  the  lord  Fauconbridge,  to  know 
if  their  deeds  would  accord  with  their  words : '  so  that  anon  the 
people  of  Kent^  and  the  other  shires  adioining,  resorted  to  the  said 
lord  Fauconbridge  in  great  number. 

A  messenger  enters  hastily  and  addresses  Tork  (IL  49-52) : 

The  Queene  with  all  the  Northeme  Earles  and  Lords 
Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  Castle : 
She  is  hard  by  with  twentie  thousand  men ; 
And  therefore  fortifie  your  Hold,  my  Lord. 

Hearing  of  York's  arrival  at  Sandal  Castle,  Margaret 
[Ed.  iiL  659/i/6i.    Halle,  250.]    determined  to  cope  with  him 
yer  his  succour  were  come. 

Now  she,*hauing  in  hir  companie  the  prince  hir  sonne,  the 
dukes  of  Excester  and  Summerset,  the  earle  of  Deuonshire,  the 
lord  Clifford,  the  lord  Bos,  and  in  effect  all  the  lords  of  the  north 
parts^  with  eighteene  thousand  men,  or  (as  some  write)  two  and 
twentie  thousand,  marched  from  Yorke  to  Wakefield,  and  bad  base 
to  the  duke,  euen  before  his  castell  gates. 

York  now  welcomes  his  uncles, — Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer, 
—and  adds  (1.  64) : 

1  See  p.  282,  n.  1  aboye.  "IriBbmen  .  .  .  qaanell."  Not  in  HaUe,  or  in 
H6L  ed.  1. 

•  words]  Stow,    woodi]  HoL 

'  Queen  Mai^iet  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  After  the 
battle  she  came  from  Scotiand  to  York.— TTyrc,  485. 
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The  Armie  of  the  Qneene  meane  to  besiege  vs. 

lohn,  Shee  shall  not  neede ;  wee'le  meete  her  in  the  field. 

Yorke.  What,  with  fine  thousand  men  t  .  .  . 
Fine  men  to  twentie !  though  the  oddes  be  great,  72 

I  doubt  not,  Ynokle,  of  our  Yictorie. 
Many  a  Battaile  haue  I  wonne  in  France, 
When  as  the  Enemie  hath  beene  tenne  to  one : 
Why  should  I  not  now  haue  the  like  successe  %  76 

Words  as  confident  as  these  were,  we  learn  from  Halle  (250)9 
uttered  by  York  when  Margaret's  army  appeared  before  Sandal 
Castle.     The  Duke, 

hanyng  with  hym  not  fully  fiue  thousande  persones,  determined  [York  deter- 

mined  to 

incontinent  to  issue  out^  and  to  fight  with  his  enemies ;  and  all  JJ^^i^ 
though  sir  Dauy  Halle,  his  old  seruant  and  chief  counsailer,  auysed  ^^^ 
him  to  kepe  hys  Castle,  and  to  defende  the  same  with  his  smal  i^^ZJd  ui^ 
numbre,  till  his  sonne  the  Erie  of  Marche  wer  come  with  his  power  eaitie.] 
of  Marchemen  and  Welshe  souldiours,  yet  he  would  not  be  conn- 
sailed,  but  in  a  great  fury  saied:  "a,  Dauy,  Dauy!   hast  thou 
*' loued  me  so  long,  and  now  wouldest  haue  me  dishonored?   Thou 
''neuer  sawest  me  kepe  fortres  when  I  was  Regent  in  Normandy, 
''when  the  Dolphyn  hymself,  with  his  puissaunce,  came  to  besiege 
''me,  but,  lyke  a  man,  and  not  like  a  birde  included  in  a  cage,  I  Lm^^ 
"issued  and  fought  with  myne  enemies,  to  their  losse  euer  (I  teSiewKh 

tlie  Rpsnoh. 

"thanke  God)  and  to  my  honor.  .  .  .  wouldest  thou  that  I,  for  ^^"^^ 
"dread  of  a  scolding  woman,^ .  .  .  should  incarcerate  my  self,  and  J^'J^ 
"shut  my  gates?"  tSSS?-) 

Act  I.  sc  iii — Rutland  and  his  Tutor  enter,  fleeing  from  Clifford. 
They  are  overtaken  and  separated,  the  Tutor  crying  out  (U.  8,  9),  as  he 
is  dragged  off  by  soldiers, 

Ah,  Clifford,  murther  not  this  innocent  Child, 
Least  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  Man  I 

Rutland  pleads  for  mercy,  but  Clifford  is  obdurate  (1.  47) : 

Thy  Father  slew  my  Father ;  therefore,  dye ! 

Halle  relates  (251)  that,  while  the  battle  of  Wakefield 

was  in  fighting,  a  prieste  called  sir  Robbert  Aspall,  chappeldn  and  [Aspau, 
Bchole  master  to  the  yong  erle  of  Rutland,  (.il  sonne  to  the  aboue  ^£^^' 

1  Richard  thus  eneouiages  his  father  to  accept  Margaret's  challenge  (3  Hen, 
VLy  I.  ii  68) :  "A  Woman's  generall ;  what  should  we  feare ? ^ 
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named  duke  of  Yorke,  8ca[r]ce  of  the  age  of  .xii.  yeres/  a  faire 
ge^tlemaTi  and  a  maydenlike  person,)  perceiuyng  that  f[l]ight  was 
^"*T^  more  sauegard  than  tarijng  bothe  for  hym  and  his  master,  secretly 
from^e  conuoyd  therle  out  of  the  felde,  by  the  lord  Cliffordes  bande, 
battio-fleid-]  toward  the  towne ;  but,  or  he  coulde  entre  into  a  house,  he  was  by 
fSoSSand  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^  CliflFord  espied,  folowed,  and  taken,  and,  by  reson  of 
^^^  his  apparell,  demaunded  what  he  was.  The  yong  gentelman,  dis- 
^Qtiwd  mayed,  had  not  a  word  to  speake,  but  kneled  on  his  knees,  implor- 
mercy.  yng  mercy  and  desiryng  grace,  both  with  holding  vp  his  handes  and 
making  dolorous  countinance,  for  his  speache  was  gone  for  feare. 
entratties      '' Sauc  him,"  saydc  his  Chappelein,  ''for  he  is  a  princes  sonne,  and 

W6r6  SOP' 

pwj^by      "  peraduenture  may  do  you  good  hereafter."    With  that  word,  the 
rcuffoidaaid  lord  Clifford  marked  him  and  sayde:  "by  Qods  blodel  thy  father 


^JThyjwjier  "slcw  myuc,  and  so  will  I  do  the  and  all  thy  kyn  I "  and,  with  that 
S^£s^^  woord,  stacke  the  erle  to  the  hart  with  his  dagger,  and  bad  his 


nine, 

>wiU] 

wand 

u[^  Chappeleyn  here  the  erles  mother  &  brother  worde  what  he  had 
done  and  sayde.  In  this  acte  the  lord  Clyfford  was  accompted  a 
tyraunt  and  no  gentelman,  for  the  propertie  of  the  Lyon  ^  (which  is 
a  furious  and  an  ynreasonable  beaste)  is  to  be  cruell  to  them  that 
withstande  hym,  and  gentle  to  such  as  prostrate  or  humiliate  them 
selfes  before  hym.    Yet  this  cruel  Clifforde,  &  deadly  bloudsupper, 

c^drkuier.]  l^^]  ^^*  couteut  with  this  homicyde  or  chjldkyllyng,*  .  .  . 

Act  I.  so.  iy. — York  enters  and  tells  his  defeat  (11.  1-4)  : 

The  Army  of  the  Queene  hath  got  the  field : 
My  Ynckles  both  are  slaine  in  rescuing  me  ; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Tume  backe,  and  flye,  ... 

The  Lancastrian  victory  of  Wakefield  was  won  on  December  30, 
1460.*    Though  York 

1  Edmund  Earl  of  Rutland,  York's  tbird  son,  was  bom  in  May,  1443,  and 
was  therefoie  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age  at  this  date. — WyrCy  462. 
After  the  hattle  he  fied,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain  by  Clifford  on  the  brid^ 
at  Wakefield.— TFyrc,  485.  Rutland  was  "one  the  beste  dysposyd  lorde  m 
thys  londe.**— G^resr.,  210. 

>  Rutland  compares  Clifford  to  "the  pent-vp  Lyon  .  .  .  insulting  o're  his 
Prey."— 3  Hen.  FT.,  I.  iii  12,  Ac. 

*  In  3  Hen.  F/.,  II.  ii.  112,  Richard  calls  Clifford  "  that  crueU  Child-killer." 
(After  "  chyld-kyllyng,"  Clifford's  unworthy  treatment  of  York's  dead  body  is 
related.    See  next  page.) 

*  Bot.  Parly  V.  466/2.  Wyrc.  (486)  gives  December  29,  and  Chran.  Rich 
II.^Hm.  VL  (107),  December  31,  as  the  date  of  the  battle. 
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[Ed.  iii.  659/2/IO.    JTo/fe,  250.]    fought  manfullie,  yet  was  he  ^^^^^^ 
within  half  an  houre  slaine  and  dead,  and  his  whole  armie  discom- 
fited :  with  him  died  of  his  trnstie  freends,  his  two  bastard  yncles, 
sir  lohn  and  sir  Hugh   Mortimer,   sir  Dauie   Hall,   sir  Hugh 
Hastings,  sir  Thomas  Neuill,  William  and  Thomas  Aparre,  both 
brethren ;  and  two  thousand  and  eight  hundred  others,  whereof  JJJJJJJIS*'*^ 
manie  were  yoong  gentlemen,  and  heires  of  great  parentage  in  the  ^SJ^^SSi, 
south  parts :  whose  kin  reuenged  their  deaths  within  foure  moneths  Jut'^^'^ 
next^^  as  after  shall  appeare. 

Being  unable  to  escape,  York  becomes  Queen  Margaret's  prisoner, 
and  is  subjected  by  her  to  indignities.  Addressing  Clifiord  and  North- 
umberland, she  says  (IL  67  ;  94,  95)  : 

Come,  make  him  stand  vpon  this  Mole-hill  here,  .  .  . 
A  Orowne  for  Torke  !  and.  Lords,  bow  lowe  to  him  I 
Hold  you  his  hands,  whilest  I  doe  set  it  on. 

Of  this  matter  Holinshed  gave  two  versions,  both  of  which  I  quota 
The  former  is  an  abridgment  of  EEalle  (251) ;  the  latter — ^whence  we 
learn  that  Tork  '*  was  taken  aliue,  and  in  derision  caused  to  stand  vpon 
a  molehill" — ^is,  in  part,  a  translation  from  Whethamstede  (489). 
According  to  HaJle,  CUfford,  not  satisfied  with  Butland's  murder, 

[ffd,  iii  659/2/37.    ffcUle,  251.]    came  to  the  place  where  the  [York's  head 
dead  corpse  of  the  duke  of  Yorke  laie,  caused  his  head  to  be  crowned 

^  '  with  paper, 

striken  off,  and  set  on  it  a  crowne  of  paper,^  fixed  it  on  a  pole,  and  SatSto 
presented  it  to  the  queene,  not  lieng  farre  from  the  field,  in  great  *'*'»*^J 
despite,  at  which  great  reioising  was  shewed :  but  they  laughed 
then  that  shortlie  after  lamented,  and  were  glad  then  of  other 
mens  deaths  that  knew  not  their  owne  to  be  so  neere  at  hand. 
IT  Some  write  that  the  duke  was  taken  aliue,  and  in  derision  whttkam- 
caused  to  stand  vpon  a  molehill ;  on  whose  head  they  put  a  garland  [The  Lan- 
in  steed  of  a  crowne,  which  they  had  fitshioned  and  made  of  sedges  made  Toiic 

ttand  upon 

or  buhrushes ;  and,  hauing  so  crowned  him  with  that  garland,  they  |[„T'^|^. 
kneeled  downe  afore  him  (as  the  lewes  did  vnto  Christ)  in  scome,  ^j^SJl!*** 
saieng  to  him:   "Haile  king  without  rule!    haile  king  without  b^oi^m 

and  derided 
him.] 

^  At  the  battle  of  Towton. 

•  Bichard  afterwards  reproached  Margaret  for  crowning  his  father's  "  War- 
like Brows  with  Paper."— iJicA.  IIL,  I.  iii.  176.  The  Qq.  and  F.  have  no 
stase  direction  against  3  Hm,  VL^  I.  iv.  95.  Wyrc.  (486)  says  that  the  dead 
boofies  of  York  and  his  friends  were  decapitated,  and  their  heads  were  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  of  York.  The  Duke*s  head  was  crowned  with 
paper  (carta),  in  contempt.    All  this  was  done  at  the  lords'  instance. 
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''heritage I  haile  duke  and  prince  without  people  or  possessions  1 " 

And  at  length,  hauing  thus  scorned  him  with  these  and  diuerse 

other  the  like  despitefull  words,  they  stroke  off  his  head,  which  (as 

yee  haue  heard)  they  presented  to  the  queene. 

Tork  is  at  last  slain  by  the  hands  of  Clifford  and  Margaret,  where- 
upon the  Queen  cries  (11.  179-180) : 

Off  with  his  Head,  and  set  it  on  Yorke  Gates  ; 

So  Yorke  may  ouer-looke  the  Towne  of  Yorke  ! 
The  following  excerpt  illustrates  these  lines : 

[ffol.  iii.  669/2/6S.     Ralle,  251.]    After  this  Tictorie  by  the 

queene,  the  earle  of  Salisburie  and  all  the  prisoners  were  sent  to 

Tk«  Pomfret,  and  there  beheaded ;  whose  heads  (togither  with  the  duke 

fc4M^      of  Yorkes  head)  were  conueied  to  Yorke,  and  there  set  on  poles 

ouer  the  gate  of  the  citie,  in  despite  of  them  and  their  linage. 

Act  11.  sc.  i. — "A  March.  Enter  Edward,  Bichard,  and  their 
power.''  The  brothers  aire  talking  of  their  father— of  whose  fate  they 
are  ignorant — ^until  Bichard  says  (U.  21,  22)  : 

See  how  the  Morning  opes  her  golden  Chites, 
And  takes  her  f  arwell  of  the  glorious  Sunne !  .  .  . 
£d.  Dazle  mine  eyes,  or  doe  I  see  three  Sunnee  f 
Etch.  Three  glorious  Sunnes,  each  one  a  perfect  Sunne ; 
Not  seperated  with  the  racking  Clouds, 
But  seuer'd  in  a  pale  cleare-shining  Skye.  28 

See,  see  i  they  ioyne,  embrace,  and  seeme  to  kisse, 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  League  inuiolable : 
Now  are  they  but  one  Lampe,  one  Light,  one  Sunne. 
Li  this  the  Heauen  figures  some  euent.  32 

Edward  answers  (IL  39,  40) : 

What  ere  it  bodes,  hence-forward  will  I  beare 
Ypon  my  Targuet  three  faire  shining  Suimes. 
After  collecting  an  army  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  Edward  had 
begun  his  march  thence  when 

[Sol  iii.  66O/1/14.    Baile,  251.]    newes  was  brought  to  him, 

that  lasper  earle  of  Penbroke,  halfe  brotiier  to  king  Henrie,  and 

lames  Butler,  earle  of  Ormund  and  Wilshire,  had  assembled  a 

great  number  of  Welsh  and  Lish  people  to  take  him :  he,  herewith 

The  batuu    quickued,  retired  backe  and  met  with  his  enimies  in  a  fiaire  plaine 

crotM.         neere  to  Mortimers  crosse,  not  far  from  Hereford  east,*  on  Candle 

*  "The  field  of  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross  is  in  the  parish  of  Kingsland, 
five  miles  north-west  by  west  from  Leominster,  dose  to  the  fifth  mile-stone  of 
the  turnpike  road,  leading  from  Leominster  to  Wigmore  and  Knighton,"  .  .  . 
Brooke's  VinU  to  Field*  of  BatOe,  1857,  p.  74. 
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masse  daie^  [Feb.  2,  1461]  in  the  morning.  At  which  time  the 
sunne  (as  some  write)  appeared  to  the  earle  of  March  like  three 
sunnes,  and  suddenlie  ioined  altogither  in  one.  Upon  which  sight 
he  tooke  such  courage,  that  he,  fiercelie  setting  on  his  enimies,  put 
them  to  flight:  and  for  this  cause  men  imagined  that  he  gaue  the  ^^^j 
sunne  in  his  full  brightnesse  for  his  badge  or  cognisance.  bright  tunm. 

The  arrival  of  a  messenger,  who  brings  news  to  Edward  of  York's 
death,  is  soon  followed  by  the  entry  of  Warwick  with  an  army.  Erom 
Warwick  Edward  hears  of  the  Yorkist  defeat  at  the  second  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  fought  on  February  17,  1461.^  As  the  combined  forces  of 
Edward  and  Warwick  reached  London  on  February  26,  1461,*  their 
meeting — dramatized  in  this  scene — ^must  have  taken  place  on  some 
historic  day  between  these  dates.  After  Warwick's  defeat  at  St. 
Albans,  the  Lancastrians  purposed  marching  to  London,  but  they 
retired  to  the  north  of  England  when 

[Hoi  iii  66I/1/33.    Salle,  252.]    true  report  came  not  onelie  nceetingof 
to  the  queene,  but  also  to  the  citie;  that  the  earle  of  March,  Warwick.] 
hauing  vanquished  the  earles  of  Penbroke  and  Wilshire,  had  met 
with  the  earle  of  Warwike  (after  this  last  battell  at  saint  Albons) 
at  Chipping  Norton  by  Cotsold ;  and  that  they  with  both  their 
powers  were  comming  toward  London. 

Warwick  gives  an  account  of  what  happened  after  he  had  received 
tidings  of  the  conflict  at  Wakefield  (11.  11M21)  : 

I,  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  King, 

Muster'd  my  Soldiers,  gathered  flockes  of  Friends,  112 

And,  verie  well  appointed,  as  I  thought,^ 

Marcht  toward  S.  Albons  to  intercept  the  Queene, 

Bearing  the  King  in  my  behalf  e  along ; 

For  by  my  Scouts  I  was  adu^rtis^,  116 

That  she  was  comming  with  a  full  intent 

To  dash  our  late  decree  in  Parliament, 

Touching  King  Henries  Oath,  and  your  Succession. 

Short  TaJe  to  make,  we  at  S.  Albons  met,  120 

Our  Battailes  ioyn'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought :  .  .  . 

1  According  to  Chron,  BicK  11. — Hen.  VL  (110)  the  three  suns  were  seen 
about  10  a.m.,  on  February  2,  1461 ;  and  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross  was 
fought  on  the  following  day.  In  Qreg,  (211)  and  Three  Chronidee  (8,  E,  C, 
77)  the  battle  and  the  appearance  of  three  suns  are  dated  February  2. 

«  Eot  Pa/rl,  V.  476/2. 

«  Qreg.,  216.  Fah.,  639.  Three  Chronidea  {8,  E,  C,  77).  February  27.— 
Three  Chronicles  (B.  L.  C,  172).  February  28.— C^ron.  Rich.  IL—Hen.  FI., 
110.  Edward  and  Warwick  met  at  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire. — 
TFyrc,  488. 

*  113.    And  .  .  .  ihmight]  T.  T.    Not  in  3  Hen.  VI. 
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But  the  Lancastrians  prevailed  ; 

So  that  we  fled ;  the  King  vnto  the  Queene  (1.  137) ;  .  .  . 
Halle  relates  (252)  that,  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  Queen 
Margaret 


(Hamuvt 
nuudbed 


still  came  forwarde  with  her  Northren  people,  entendjng  to  sub- 


■oQthwarcL  ucrte  and  defaict  all  conclusions  and  agrementes  enacted  and 

umoitbe  asscuted  to  in  the  last  Parliament     And  so  after  her  long  iomey 

Jfttir*"*  ^®  ^™®  *^  *^^  *^^^  ^^  sainct  Albons ;  wherof  the  duke  of  North- 

crown.)  folke,  the  erle  of  Warwycke,  and  other,  (whom  the  duke  of  Yorke 

loidi  had  lefte  to  gouerne  the  kyng  in  his  absence,)  beyng  aduertised, 

[gatherad  an  bj  the  asseut  of  f  kjug,  gathered  together  a  great  hoste,  and  set 

marbhed  to  forward  towarde  saincte  Albons,  hauyng  the  kjng  in  their  company, 

St.  Albans, 

y*«Ma^ed  as  the  head  and  chefetayn  of  the  warre ;  and  so,  not  myndyng  to 

differre  the  tyme  any  farther,  vpon  shrouetuesday,  early  in  the 

mefeatedby  momyug.  Set  ypon  their  enemyes.     Fortune  that  day  so  fauored 

theyfonook  the  Queuc,  that  her  parte  preuayled,  &  the  duke  and  the  erle  were 

sxcoTw  and 

fled.]  discomfited,  and  fled,  leaning  the  king  .  .  . 

The  Torkist  soldiers    might    (Warwick  conjectures)   have  been 
dispirited  by 

the  coldnesse  of  the  King,  122 

Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  Queene,  .  .  . 

Holinshed  says  that,  when  the  soldiers,  who  had  charge  of  Henry, 
fled  from  the  field,  the  Yorkist 

[HoL  iii.  66O/2/14.]  nobles  that  were  about  the  king,  perceiuing 
how  the  game  went,  and  withall  saw  no  comfort  in  the  king,  but 
p^d^iu*^    rather  a  good  will  and  afifection  towards  the  contrarie  part,  .  .  . 
oaftriana.)     withdrew  .  .  .  ,  Icauiug  the  king  .  .  . 

Now  after  that  the  noble  men  and  other  were  fled,  and  the 

king  left  in  manor  alone  without  anie  power  of  men  to  gard  his 

[Henry        pcrson,  he  was  counselled  by  an  esquier  called  Thomas  Hoo,  a  man 

Join  the        well  lauguagcd,  and  well  seene  in  the  lawes,  to  send  some  con- 

Oiucu.       uenient  messenger  to  the  northeme  lords,  aduertising  them,  that 

he  would  now  gladlie  come  vnto  them,  (whome  he  knew  to  be  his 

Yerie  freends,  and  had  assembled  themselues  togither  for  his 

seruice,)  to  the  end  he  might  remaine  with  them,  as  before  he  had 

remained  ynder  the  gouemement  of  the  southeme  lords.  .  .  . 

[The  Lancastrian  lords  conyeyed  Henry  to  Clifford's  tent],  and 
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brought    the  queene  and    hir  sonne  prince    Edward  ynto   his  ^eetingof 
presence,  whome  he  ioifullie  receiued,  imbracing  and  kissing  them  ]Jd^ie 
in  most  louing  wise ;  and  yeelding  hartie  thanks  to  almightie  God,  ^^«^3 
whome   it  had  pleased  thus   to   strengthen  the  forces  of  the 
northeme  men,  to  restore  his  deerelie  belooued  and  onelie  sonne 
againe  into  his  possession. 

Warwick  tells  Edward  (11.  146-147)  that  George — afterwards  Duke 
of  Clarence — 

was  lately  sent 
From  your  kinde  Aunt,  Dutchesse  of  Burgundie, 
With  ayde  of  Souldiers  to  this  needfull  Warre. 

Isabella  of  Portugal,  a  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,^  and 
consequently  a  distant  cousin  of  Edward,  was  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
in  1461.  A  passage  derived  by  Holinshed  from  ECalle  (253)  shows 
that  George  was  not  in  England  during  the  historic  time  of  sc.  L, 
Act  II. 

[HoL  iiL  661/I/4S.]    The  duches  of  Yorke,  seeing  hir  husband  cBdward's 

and  sonne  slaine,  and  not  knowing  what  should  succeed  of  hir  §^|^^/°^ 

eldest  sonnes  chance,  sent  hir  two  yonger  sonnes,  George  and  J^S^edat 

Richard,  ouer  the  sea,  to  the  citie  of  Utrecht  in  Almaine,  where  SJnSke^ 

they  were  of  Philip  duke  of  Burgognie  well  receiued;  and  so  ^'*'*^**^*' 
remained  there,  till  their  brother  Edward  had  got  the  crowne  and 
gouernement  of  the  realme. 

Act  II.  sc.  ii. — Henry,  at  Margaret's  bidding,  knights  Prince 
Edward  (1.  61).  The  Prince  was  knighted  on  an  earlier  historic  date 
than  that  wMch  must  be  assigned  to  this  scene.  After  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Albans  Queen  Margaret 

[Hoi.  iiL  66O/2/64.     Halle,  252.]    caused  the  king  to  dub  hir  i^nce 
Sonne  prince  Edward,  knight ;  with  thirtie  other  persons,  which  the  «ad«*»v*<. 
day  before  fought  on  hir  side  against  hb  part. 

A  messenger  now  warns  the  Lancastrians  that  Edward  and 
Warwick  "are  at  hand"  (1.  72).  In  the  preceding  scene  Warwick 
said  that  the  Lancastrians  had  gone  to  London,  and  he  theirefore  pro- 
posed marching  thither  to  give  them  battle  (II.  i.  174-185).  But  before 
sc.  i.  ended  he  leamt  from  a  messenger  sent  by  Norfolk  that 

The  Queene  is  comming  with  a  puissant  Hoast ;  .  .  . 

^  Daughter  of  John  I.,  King  of  Portugal.  Her  mother  Philippa  was  the 
daughter  of  Blanch  of  Lancaster,  John  of  Gaunt's  first  wife.  The  dramatiat 
may  have  been  thinking  of  Edward  IV.'s  sister,  Margaret  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
who  assisted  the  adventurer  blown  as  Perkin  Warbeck,  for  the  real  or  ostensible 
reason  that  he  was  her  nephew,  Richard  Duke  of  York. 
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Alw.  Halt 

[Hemy't 
presence 
brought 
defM^] 


(A  mmoiir 
that  Prince 
Bdwiird  wai 
not  King 
Heniy*! 
■on.] 


Scene  ii.  is  laid  at  the  gates  of  York  (11.  1-4,  cp,  I.  iv.  179).  We 
may  suppose  perhaps  that  Margaret,  being  refused  an  entrance  into 
London,  turned  northwards,  and,  on  her  march  to  York,  passed  near 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  position ;  which  was  ''  some  six  miles  off "  the 
place  where  Warwick  met  Edward  (IL  i.  144).  Advised  by  Norfolk  of 
the  Queen's  change  of  plan,  Edward  and  Warwick  followed  her,  and 
in  scene  ii.  they  reach  York.  The  historic  facts  are  that  the  Lancas- 
trians withdrew  to  the  north,  after  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
but  Edward  and  Warwick  made  for  London,  where  Edward  was 
elected  King.  Soon  after  his  election  Edward  marched  northwards 
and  won  the  battle  of  Towton,  which  established  him  on  the  throne.^ 

No  sooner  has  the  near  approach  of  Edward  and  Warwick  been 
announced  than  Clifford  breaks  forth  (11.  73,  74)  : 

I  would  your  Highnesse  would  depart  the  field  1 
The  Queene  hath  best  successe  when  you  are  absent.^ 

Holinshed  took  from  HaUe  (252)  a  remark  that  Queen  Margaret  was 

[Hoi.  iil  66O/2/60.]  fortunate  in  hir  two  battels  [Wakefield 
and  2nd  St  Albans],  but  ynfortunate  was  the  king  in  all  his  enter- 
prises: for  where  his  person  was  present,  the  yictorie  still  fled 
from  him  to  the  contrarie  part 

The  wrangle  which  succeeds  the  entry  of  Edward,  Bichard,  and 
Warwick  admits  of  little  illustration  from  historical  sources.  A 
spirited  utterance  of  the  Prince  invites  Richard's  oonmient  (11. 133, 134) : 

Who  euer  got  thee,  there  thy  Mother  stands ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  Mothers  tongue ; 

and  Edward  suggests  that  her  "  Husband  may  be  Menelaus  "  (1.  147). 

When  Prince  Edward  was  bom,  Queen  Margaret 

[Hoi.  iii.  641/1/54.  HaUe,  230.]  susteined  not  a  little  slander 
and  obloquie  of  the  common  people,  who  had  an  opinion  that  the 
king  was  not  able  to  get  a  child ;  and  therefore  sticked  not  to  saie, 
that  this  was  not  his  sonne,  with  manie  slanderous  words,  greatlie 
sounding  to  the  qneenes  dishonour;  much  part  perchance  Tntrulie.* 


1  Greg,,  214-216. 

>  While  watching  the  battle  of  Towton,  Heniy  says  (3  Hen.  FJ.,  II. 
V.  16-18) : 

<<  For  Mar{;aret  my  Queene,  and  Clifford  too, 
Haue  chid  me  from  the  Battell ;  swearing  both 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence.*' 

*  much  .  .  .  vnturvUe.']  HoL  tehich  here  nede  not  to  be  rehereed."]  Halle,  231. 
^<  the  common  people  "  said  that  Prince  Edward  "  was  not  the  Datorall  sone  of 
Eynge  Henrye,  but  chaun^d  in  the  ciadelL" — Fab,,  628.  Another  slanderous 
rumour  circulated  "  that  he  that  was  called  Prince  was  nat  hir  H  his,  i.  e. 
Henry's]  sone,  but  a  bastard  goten  in  avoutry."  —  Chron.  B.  lI.-^Hen, 
VL,  79. 
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Aet  n.  8c.  iii — ^Tbe  aotion  of  this  and  tlM  reuaitii^^  M^eneft  of  Aet 
n.  cover  the  two  days'  fighting  which  ended  at  Towton  on  March  39, 
1461.^  A  preliminary  skirmish  at  Ferryhridge,  where  Clifford  discom- 
fited the  Yorkitte,  has  been  magnified  into  the  serious  reverse  lamented 
by  Edward  and  Gkorge,  when  this  scene  opens  (IL  ft-lS).  Bichard 
enters  and  cries  to  Warwick  (11.  14-16)  : 

Ah,  Warwicke !  why  hast  thou  withdrawn  thy  self  el 
Thy  Brothers*  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk, 
Broach'd  with.the  Steely  point  iA  CSifierds  Launce  >  .  «  « 
Warwick  responds: 

Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood : 
He  kill  my  Hotso,  because  I  will  not  flye  I 

In  the  conflict  at  Ferrybridge  was  dain 

[Hoi.  ill  664/1/60.    SaOe,  255.]    the  bastard  of  Salisburie,  ^^^ 
brother  to  the  earle  of  Warwike,  a  Taliant  yoong  gentlemu,  and  yjgy^ 
of  great  andacitie. 

When  the  earle  of  Warwike  was  informed  hereof,  like  a  man 

desperate  he  mounted  on  his  hacknie,  and  hasted  puffing  and 

blowing  to  king  Edward,  saieng :  "Sir,  I  praie  Qod  bane  raeroia  oi 

"their  soules,  which  in  the  beginning  of  your  enterprise  haue  lost 

"tbehr  Uuest    And  bicanse  I  see  no  suoeors  of  the  world  but  in 

"God»  I  remit  the  Tengeaaoe  to  him  oiif  creator  and  redeemer." 

With  that  he  alighted  downe,  and  slue  his  horse  with  his  dword,  ^^^^^ 

saieng:  "Let  him  flee  that  will,  for  suerlie  I  will  tarrie  with  him  [J^]^]. 

"that  will  tarrie  witk  me" :  and  kissed  the  croese  of  his  sirord  as 

it  were  for  a  tow  to  the  promise. 

As  Warwick  and  the  three  brothers  are  going  forth  td  renew  the 
battle,  George  says  (U.  49-53)  : 

Yet  let  vs  altogether  to  our  Troopee, 
And  giue  them  leaue  to  flye  that  will  not  stoy ; 
And  call  them  Pillars  that  will  stand  to  vs ; 
And,  if  we  thriue,  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  Victors  weare  at  the  01y»pia&  Qimee : '  .  .  « 

After  the  slaughter  of  the  horse, 

[Hoi.  ill  664/1/74.  HaUe,  255.]    King  Edward,  perceiuing  the 

1  The  date  fnnil  Bc4.  FarL^  y.  4W/2.  The  ^fating  began  eerly  on  Mai^ 
28,  when  Cliffoid  took  Fenybridge  from  the  Yoriisto.— CTt^.,  216 ;  cp.  HaUe^ 
254.256. 

'  In  the  coiresponding  lines  of  T.  T..  Rtchard  annouddes  the  death  of 
Warwick's  father,  l£e  Earl  of  SaHsbuiy.  Salisbuiy  was  pat  to  death  alteif  the 
battle  of  Wakefidd.— TTyrc,  485» 

^IskT.T.  Geoige  advises  that  they  should  <<hiely  pxomise  to  mhunsMe" 
those  who  stood  by  them, 
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courage  of  bis  trustie  friend  the  earle  of  Warwike^  made  proclama- 
tion, that  all  men  which  were  afraid  to  fight  should  depart :  and, 
to  all  those  that  tarried  the  battell,  he  promised  great  rewards ; 
with  addition,  that  anie  souldier  which  Toluntarilie  would  abide, 
and  afterwards,  either  in  or  before  the  fight  should  seeme  to  flee 
or  tume  his  backe,  then  he  that  could  kill  him  should  haue  a 
great  reward  and  double  wages. 

Act  II.  sc.  y. — ^Yiewed  from  afar  the  battle  appears  to  Eling  Henry 
(U.  5-12) 

like  a  Mighty  Sea 
Forc'd  by  the  Tide  to  combat  with  the  Winde ;  .  .  . 
Sometime  the  Flood  preuailes,  and  than  the  Winde ;  .  .  . 
Yet  neither  Conqueror  nor  Conquer^ :  ^  .  .  .  12 

The  long  struggle  at  Towton  is  spoken  of  by  Halle  (256)  in  terms 
not  unlike  Uiese : 

This  deadly  battayle  and  bloudy  conflicte  continued  .x.  hour^ 
in  doubtful  yictorie,  the  one  parte  some  tyme  flowing,  and 
sometime  ebbyng,  ... 

There  enter  (11.  54,  79^  '<  a  Sonne  that  hath  kiird  his  Father,  .  .  • 
and  a  Father  that  hath  kill'd  his  Sonne  \ "  in  both  cases  unwittingly. 
Ijach  then  recognizes  his  foeman's  face,  and  laments  the  cruel  chance  of 
civil  war, 

Halle  says  of  Towton  (256) : 

This  conflict  was  in  manor  ynnaturall,  for  in  it  the  sonne  fought 
agaynst  the  father,  the  brother  agaynst  the  brother,  the  nephew 
ligainst  the  yncle,  and  the  tenaunt  agaynst  his  lord,  .  ,  . 

At  the  close  of  this  scene  Margaret,  Prince  Edward,  and  Exeter^ 
rush  in  from  the  field  where  the  Lancastrians  have  been  defeated.  The 
Queen  cries  to  Henry  (L  128) : 

Mount  you,  my  Lord  1  towards  Barwicke  post  amaine  I 

When  the  battle  of  Towton  was  decided, 

[Hoi.  iiL  665/I/4I.  Halle,  256.]  King  Henrie,  after  he  heard 
of  the  irrecouerable  losse  of  his  armie,  departed  incontinentlie  with 
bis  wife  and  sonne  to  the  towne  of  Berwike ;  and,  leaning  the  duke 


*  Not  in  T.  T. 

*  ^'the  dnkes  of  SummerBet  [Heniy  Beaufort]  and  Ezcester  [Henry 
Holland]  fled  from  the  field  and  saued  them8elue8.''^J7o{.  iii«  665/i/3X 
(JToMe,  S56). 
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of  Sammerset  there,  went  into  Scotland,  and,  comming  to  the  kmg 
of  Scots,  required  of  him  and  his  councell,  aid  and  comfort. 

Act  IL  sc.  vi — "Enter  Clifford  wounded,  with  an  arrow  in  his 
necke,"^  is  the  opening  stage  direction  of  this  scene  in  Th^  Trut 
Tragedie.  On  March  28,  1461,^  Clifford  blocked  the  passage  of  the 
Aire  at  Ferrybridge.  After  the  proclamation  made  by  Edward  (see  p. 
306  above),  a  Yorkist  force  passed  the  Aire 

[Hoi  iil  664/2/12.  Halle,  266.]  at  Castelford,  three  miles 
from  Ferribridge,  intending  to  baue  inuironed  the  lord  Clifford  and 
his  companie.  But  they,  being  therof  aduertised,  departed  in  great 
hast  toward  king  Henries  armie ;  yet  they  met  with  some  that  they 
looked  not  for,  &  were  so  trapt  yer  they  were  aware.  For  the  lord 
Clifford,  either  for  heat  or  paine,  putting  off  his  gorget^  suddenlie 
with  an  arrow  (as  some  sale,  without  an  head)  was  striken  into  the  ^^ 
ihrote,  and  immediatlie  rendred  his  spirit ; '  .  .  •  ^ 

By  order  of  Warwick, — who  enters  subsequently  (L  80)  with 
EdwBjrd,  George,  and  Bichard, — Clifford's  head  is  to  be  fi^  where  the 
head  of  Edward's  father  '<  stands"  (1.  86).  Edward  reached  York  on 
March  30,^ 

[Hoi  iii  666/1/36.    HaUe,  266.]   and  first  he  caused  the  heads  j^j^ifj  "^ 
of  his  fitther,  the  earle  of  Salisburie,  and  other  his  freends,  to  be  ^^^^ 


taken  from  the  gates,  and  to  be  buried  with  their  bodies :  and  ^]  ^ 
there  he  caused  the  earle  of  Deuonshire,  and  three  other,  to  be 
beheaded,  and  set  their  heads  in  the  same  place. 

Clifford's  head  being  provided  for,  Warwick  says  to  Edward  (11.  87| 
88): 

And  now  to  London  with  IHumphani  march, 
There  to  be  crowned  Englands  Boyall  King .-  .  .  . 

Edward  assents,  and  thus  addresses  his  brothers  (IL  103,  104) : 

Bichard,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
And  George,  of  Clarence :  »  .  * 

In  June^  1461  Edward 

[Hd.  iil  666/2/9.    HaUe,  267,  268.]  returned,  after  the  manor 
and  fashion  of  a  trivmphaTU  conquerour,  with  great  pompe  Tuto 

1  A  Unod  dUmjtm.    Bnier  (Mfford  Wounded,']  3  Hen.  VL 
«  Qreg.,  216.    HaUe,  264,  265  {H6L  iii.  664/1/37). 

»  On  Palm  Smiday  (March  29),  1461.— In^.  p,  m.  4  E.  IV.  No.  62  (0.  B.). 
*  Poiiofi,  ii  5. 

^  On  June  27  Edward  rode  from  the  Tower  to  Weatminster. — Thret 
Chronicles  (B.  L.  C),  p.  174. 
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Loaid<»i ;  ifh^s^  mwordiflig  to  the  old  custome  of  the  realme,  he 
called  a  great  asaemblie  of  penons  of  all  degrees ;  and  the  ame  & 
twentith  dale  of  lime  ^  was  at  Westmineter  with  solenmitie  era^med 

^SaSSi.]     and  annointed  himg.  »  •  • 

(George  Alflo,  after  this,  he  created  his  two  yoonger  brethrei^  iuk^ : 

oreeted 

g^l^      that  ia  to  sale,  lord  Geoige,  duke  of  Clarenoe,  lord  Biclwrd,  mht 
§g^      ofGIocester;  .  .. 

Oloacesttf.] 

Blehard  is  rather  loth  to  accept  this  title  (L  107) : 
For  Qlost^rs  Diiketipin^  is  too  o^ainons. 
Holinshed  derived  from    Hslle  (209)  the  fol^wi^g  remark  qm 
Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester's  death: 

Mw  [ffol.  iii  627/i/sa.]    Some  thi^ke  that  the  name  and  title  of 

^»\ri'rtwuue,  Qlocester  batb  beene  ynlwkie  to  diuerse,  which  fiur  their  haneun 
hane  beene  erected  by  (»^eation  of  princes  to  that  stile  and  dignitie; 
as  Thomas '  Spenser,  Thomas  of  Woodstoke,  sonne  tp  king  Edward 
the  third,  and  this  duke  Homfireie :  whidi  three  persons  by  mmms 
able  death  finished  their  dales ;  and  after  them  king  Richard  the 
third  also,  duke  of  Qlocester,  in  duill  warre  slaine. 

Act  HL  sc.  i.— After  L  12  (3  ffm.  VL)  the  staffe  direction  in  The 
fPrue  Tragedie  is :  **  Enter  king  Henrie  duguudeJ* '  Henry  begins  a 
soliloquy  by  saying: 

From  Scotland  am  I  stolne  eueaot  ef  pure  lone» 

To  greet  mine  owne  Land  with  my  wishlull  sight.^ 

He  is  overheard  by  two  keepers,  one  of  whom  whispers  to  the  other 
(L  23) : 

This  is  the  quondam  Song ;  let's  seize  vpon  him. 

Henry  asks  the  Second  Keeper  (I.  74) : 

Where  did  you  dwell  when  I  was  El.  of  Ez^land  I 
Bum,  \Seo.  Keep.\  Heere  in  this  Country,  where  we  now  remaine. 
King.  I  was  annointed  King  at  nine  montkes  old ;  76 

My  Father  and  my  Grandfather  were  Kings, 

And  you  were  swome  true  Subiects  vnto  me : 

And  tell  me,  then,  haue  you  not  broke  your  OathesI 

"  Not  long  before  "  Henry's  death, 

^  Edward  was  crowned  on  June  28,  1461.— CTre^.,  218.  Another  con- 
temporary chroniole  (Oottonian  MS..  Yissllius,  A  xvi.) — oiled  in  Fadon^  IL 
18,  note---give0  June  28  as  the  date  or  Edward's  coroni^bion. 

«  ThmaA  Bngk  Hoi. 

>  BnUr  the  Kina  ioUh  a  Prayer  dooibe.]  3  Hen.  VL 

«  To  .  .  .  mglU]  3  Hen.  YI.  And  thvs  dftsguiade  to  ^freeh  my  no^ttie 
tond,— T.  T. 
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[Hot.  iii  691/2/33.  Shw,  ^^06.]  being  demanded  whie  he  had 
80  long  held  the  crowne  of  England  yniustlie,  he  replied:  "My  [Heuyyi/i 
''father  was  king  of  England,  quietlie  inioieng  the  crowne  all  his 
"reigne ;  and  his  father,  my  grandsire,  was  also  king  of  England ; 
"and  I  enen  a  child  in  my  cradell  was  proclamed  and  crowned 
"king  without  anie  interruption;  and  so  held  it  fortie  yeareli 
''well-neere;  all  the  states  dooing  homage  vnto  me,  ad  to  my 
"antecessors." 

The  keepers  arrest  him ;  and,  in  the  next  scene,  we  find  that  he  has 
been  brought  td  the  "  Pallace  Gate  "  of  King  Edward,  wbo,  on  f^ceiving 
this  news,  Inds  the  messenger  (UI.  ii.  120) 

Sed  that  hd  be  tonuey'd  vnto  the  ToWer :  .  .  . 

Abotit  four  historical  years  after  the  battle  of  Towton, — |>robably 
in  July^  1465,^ — Henry, 

[ffcl.  iii.  e67lt/26.  ffalU,  261.]  whether  he  was  past  til  feare ; 
or  that  hee  was  not  well  established  in  his  wits  and  perf^t  mind ; 
or  for  that  be  could  not  long  keepe  himselfe  se^^t^  in  disguised 
iit[t]ire  boldlie  entred  into  England. 

He  was  no  sooner  entred,  but  he  was  knowne  and  taken  of  one  f^^^^ 
Otatlow,  and  brought  towatd  the  king ;  whom  the  eiurle  of  Wurwike 
iftet  6tL  thd  Way  by  tiie  kings  eommandement,  and  brought  him 
though  London  to  the  Tower,  &  there  he  was  laid  in  sure  hold. 

Act  til,  sc.  ii. — Edward  and  his  brothers  enter,  accompanied  by 
Lady  Grey,  whose  business  the  King  thus  explains  to  Richard  (11.  1-7) : 

l^ro<^er  of  Glost^r,  dt  S.  Albons  field 

This  Ladyes  Husband,  Sir  Richard  Grey,  was  sladne, 

His  Land  then  seis'd  on  by  the  Conqueror : 

Her  suit  is  now  to  repossesse  those  Lands  ;  4 

W^h  #de  in  lustice  eamiot  wdl  deny, 

Because,  in  Quarrell  of  the  House  of  Yorke, 

The  worthy  Gentleman  did  lose  his  Life. 

In  the  next  historical  drama  (Rich.  Ill,,  L  iii.  127,  128),  she  is 
reininded  by  Richard  that,  When  he  was  a  zealous  servant  of  Edward, 

CIBA   ft.*Wl    I^AIi 

oMwo  mm  MMvr 

Husband  Grey 
Were  factious  for  the  JBLouse  of  Lancaster ;  .  .  . 

And  he  demands : 

1  Henry  was  arrested  about  June  SOL  IWi.^Thiree  Ofvron,  (B.  L.  C),  180, 
181.    He  was  brought  to  the  Tower  on  July  S4.^-<3^.,  28S,  238. 
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Was  not  your  Husband, 
In  Margarets  Battaile,  at  Saint  Albons,  slaine ) 

The  trutli  of  these  taunts  appears  from  the  following  excerpt.     In 
146410) 

^J^         [Sd.  iii.  726/ 1/20.    Halle,  366.]    there  came  to  make  a  sate 

iTSr^ST  ^7  petition  to  the  king  dame  Elizabeth  Qreie,  which  was  after  his 

^iil^ftt  queene,  at  that  time  a  widow,  borne  of  noble  bloud  ^  by  hir  mother, 

tiS£tf  St  duches  of  Bedford  yer  she  maried  the  lord  Wooduile,  hir  father. 


Howbeit,  this  dame  Elizabeth  hir  selfe,  being  in  seruice  with 
queene  Margaret,  wife  ynto  king  Henrie  the  sixt,  was  maried  Tnto 
one  lohn  Qreie,  an  esquier,  whome  king  Henrie  made  knight 
Tpon  the  field  that  he  had  on  Bamet  heath  by  saint  Albons, 
against  king  Edward.  But  litle  while  inioied  he  that  knighthood : 
g^«^  for  he  was  at  the  same  field  slaine.  .  .  .  this  poore  ladie  made 
^^S^  humble  sute  ynto  the  king,  that  she  might  be  restored  ynto  such 
small  lands  as  hir  late  husband  had  giuen  her  in  iointure. 

Farther  to  illustrate  this  scene  I  quote  passages  describing  the 
circumstances  and  result  of  Lady  Grey's  petition  to  Edward.  We  are 
told  that 

[HoL  iii.  668/1/1.    HaUe,  264.]    the  king,  being  on  hunting  in 

the  forrest  of  ^chwood  besides  Stonistratford,  came  for  his 

recreation  to  the  manor  of  Grafton,  where  the  duchesse  of  Bedford 

then  Boioumed,  wife  to  sir  Richard  Wooduile  lord  Riuers ;  on 

2^^      whome  was  then  attendant  a  daughter  of  hirs,  called  the  ladie 

t^^^  Elizabeth  Graie,  widow  of  sir  lohn  Graie  knight,  slaine  at  the  last 

**^^-      batteU  of  saint  Albons,  ..  . 

This  widow,  hauing  a  sate  to  the  king  for  such  lands  as  hir 
husband  had  giuen  hir  in  iointure,  so  kindled  the  kings  aflfection 
towards  hir,  that  he  not  onelie  fauoured  hir  sute,  but  more  hir 
person ;  for  she  was  a  woman  of  a  more  formall  countenance  than 
of  excellent  beautie ;  and  yet  both  of  such  beautie  and  &uour« 

1  After  << mania  a  meeting''  and  <<mQch  wooing"  (Hoi.  iu.  786/1/46), 
Edward  was  privately  marrieSl  to  Lady  Grey  on  May  1, 1464.— 6fr^.,  226. 
Warhw.y  3. 

*  In  3  Hen.  VLy  IV.  i.  69,  70,  the  Queen,  addressing  Clarence,  Gloucester, 
and  Montagu,  says : 

^  Doe  me  but  right,  and  you  must  aU  confesse 
That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  Descent '' ;  .  .  • 
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that,  with  hir  sober  demeanour,  sweete  looks,  and  comelie  smiling,  [EdwaM  fsu 

^     in  lovt  with 

(neither  too  wanton,  nor  too  bashfull,)  besides  hir  pleasant  toong  ^^^St^ 

tobeU 
paramoi 
bereao] 


and  trim  wit,  she  so  allured  and  made  subiect  vnto  hir  the  heart  ^^^, 
of  that  great  prince,  that,  after  she  had  denied  him  to  be  his  to^^b^ 


paramour,  (with  so  good  maner,  and  words  so  well  set  as  better 
could  not  be  deuised,)  he  finallie  resolued  with  himselfe  to  marrie 
hir ;  not  asking  oounsell  of  anie  man,  till  they  might  perceiue  it  was 
no  bootie  to  aduise  him  to  the  contrarie  of  that  his  concluded 
purpose;  .  .  . 

Other  passages  supplied  fuller  material  for  the  dialogue  between 
Edward  and  Lady  Grey  (11.  36-98) :  compare  especially  the  words  "  as 
she  wist  ...  be  his  concubine  "  with  11.  97,  98  : 

I  know  I  am  too  meane  to  b6  your  Queene, 
And  yet  too  good  to  bo  your  Concubine, 

I  resume  my  quotations  at  the  point  where  it  is  related  that  Edward 
heard  the  personid  suit  of  Lady  Grey : 

[Sol.  iii.  726/1/36.    ffalle,  366,  366.]    Whome  when  the  king 
beheld,  and  heard  hir  speake,  as  she  was  both  faire  and  of  a  [Bdwun 
goodlie  &uour,  moderate  of  stature,  well  made,  and  Terie  wise:  ^yiSde, 
he  not  onelie  pitied  hir,  but  also  waxed  inamoured  of  hir.    And,  uuoitio^ 
taking  hir  afterward  secretlie  aside,  began  to  enter  in  talking  more 
familiarlie.    Whose  appetite  when  she  perceiued,  she  Tertuouslie 
denied  him. 

But  that  did  she  so  wiselie,  and  with  so  good  manor,  and  words 
so  well  set,  that  she  rather  kindled  his  desire  than  quenched  it 
And,  finallie,  after  manie  a  meeting,  much  wooing,  and  many  great 
promises,  she  well  espied  ^  the  kings  aflfection  toward  hir  so  greatlie 
increased,  that  she  durst  somewhat  the  more  boldlie  sale  hir  mind ; 
as  to  him  whose  hart  she  perceiued  more  feruentlie  set,  than  to 
fidl  off  for  a  word.    And,  in  conclusion,  she  shewed  him  plaine,  ^•ww 
that,  as  she  wist  hir  selfe  too  simple  to  be  his  wife,  so  thought  she  ^J^J^ 
hir  selfe  too  good  to  be  his  conmbine.    The  king,  much  maruelling  at  '^'^ 
hir  constancie,  (as  he  that  had  not  been  woont  elsewhere  to  be  so 
stiffelie  said  naie,)  so  much  esteemed  hir  continencie  and  chastitie, 
that  he  set  hir  Tertue  in  the  steed  of  possession  and  riches :  and 


etpied]  Halle,    espieng  HoL 
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tbufl,  taking  couBsell  of  Ub  desire,  detenniaed  in  all  poadble  hast 

to  loarie  her. 
(wiMitiMi?        Now  after  be  was  thus  appointed,  and  had  betweene  thrai 
wftSMSued,  iwaine  insured  hir ;  then  asked  be  connsell  of  bis  other  freends^ 
adMdus      and  that  in  snob  manor,  as  thej  might  then  perceiue  it  booted  not 
i4jioe  about  gr^tu^  to  saj  naie. 

Ikiwaid's  final  argament  (U.  102-104)-^ 

Thou  art  a  WvUnOf  and  thou  hast  some  CkiiUrtn; 
And,  by  Gada  Mother,  /,  being  but  a  BaUshelor^ 
Have  other-«om« — 

was,  it  is  saidy  bis  answer  to  an  objection  of  his  mother  (Cecil  j  Dnohess 
of  York)  that  be  disparaged  himself  by  marrying  a  widow  iniitead  of  a 
maid: 

[Hoi  iii  726/2/6S.  Halle,  367.]  That  she  is  a  wid(yw,  and 
hath  abreadie  children;  by  Gods  blessed  ladie,  /  am  a  baekeler,  and 
haue  some  too,  and  so  ech  of  ys  hath  a  proofe  that  neither  of  vs  is 
like  to  be  barren. 

Act  III.  sc.  iii — Since  the  close  of  scene  vi.,  Act  IL,  Queen 
Mftrgaret  and  Prince  Edward  ha^e  repaired  to  France.  In  sooie  iii., 
Act  HL,  they  are  welcomed  by  Lewis  XL,  from  whom  Margaret  orayee 
help  towards  her  husband's  restoration.  So  much  of  this  scene  as 
precedes  Warwick's  entrance  (11.  142)  may  be  historically  dated  about 
a  year  after  the  battle  oi  Towton  ;^  when  Henry,  being 

qmm<  [Hal.  iii.  «60/i/58.    HaOe,  2570    somwhat  setled  in  the  relme 

wjtAMr       of  Scotland,  .  .  .  sent  his  wife  and  bis  sonne  into  France  to  king 

intoFrmnet.   Reiner  hir  fether;  trusting  by  his  aid  and  succour  to  assemble  an 

armie,  and  once  againe  to  recouer  his  right  and  dignitie :  but  he  in 

the  meane  time  made  his  aboad  in  Scotland,  to  see  what  waie  his 

friends  in  England  would  studio  for  his  restitution. 

The  queene,  being  in  France,  did  obteine  of  the  yoong  French 


andtohftTQ 


OI 


triaai.) 


^'^^^'L-     k^  ^^^  Lewes  the  eleuenth,  that  all  hir  husbands  friends^  and 
ttaUvqM-   those  of  tiio  Lancastriall  band,  might  safelle  and  suerlie  haue 
resort  into  anie  part  of  the  realme  of  France :  prohibiting  all  other 
of  the  contrarie  ISeu^on  anie  aocesse  or  repaire  into  that  countrie. 

In  Act  n.,.  sc.  vL,  U.  89,  90,  Warwick  proposed  going  to  France 

^  On  April  16, 1462,  Maigaiet  arrived  in  Brittany.  After  visiting  Ben^ 
at  Angers,  tiie  betook  herself  to  Lewis  witii  the  view  of  obtaining  bis  asdstaaoe. 
^Wyrc,,  4d8, 
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after  Edward'fi  ooironation  (June  28,  1461),  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
a  marriage  between  his  new  sovereign  and  Lady  Bona.  Entering  now> 
Warwick  offers  Lewis  "a  League  of  Amitie" ;  to  be  confirmed 

With  Nuptiall  Knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  graunt 

That  vertuous  Lad j  Bona,  thy  f aire  Sister, 

To  Englands  King  in  lawful!  Marriage. — IL  56-67. 

Holinshed  derived  from  Halle  (263,  264)  the  following  account  of 
this  negotiation.     In  1464,  when  Edward  had  brought  England 

[Hoi  iil  667/2/51.]  into  a  good  &  quiet  estate,  it  was  thought 
meet  by  him  and  those  of  hie  councell,  that  a  marriage  w^re  pro- 
uided  for  him  in  some  conuenient  place ;  and  therefore  was  the 
earle  of  Warwike  sent  ouer  into  Franoe,  to  demand  the  ladie  Bona^ 
daughter  to  Lewes  duke  of  Sauoie,  and  sister  to  the  ladie  Carlot, 
then  queene  of  France;  which  Bona  was  at  that  time  in  the 
French  court. 

The  earle  of  Warwike,  comming  to  the  French  king,  then  lieng  w!J!&^ 

at  Tours,  was  of  him  honourablie  receiued,  and  right  oourteousUe  itaHlbmu 

interteined.     His  message  was  so  well  liked,  and  his  request  g^;;;*;^^ 

thought  so  honourable  for  the  aduanoement  c£  the  ladie  Bona^  that  ^^^|^' 

hir  sister  queene  Cariot  obteined  both  the  good  will  of  the  king  ^'^^^ 

hir  husband,  and  also  of  hir  sister  the  foresaid  ladie :  so  that  the 

matrimonie  on  that  side  was  deerelie  assented  to,  and  the  erle  of 

Dampmartine  appointed  (with  otiiers)  to  saile  into  England,  for 

the  full  finishing  of  the  same. 

Margaret  warns  Lewis  not  to  ally  himself  with  an  usurper;  and 
Warwick,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  her  son  to  be  no  more  a  prince 
than  she  is  a  queen.    Whereupon  Oxford  remarks  (JL  81,  82)  : 

Then  Warwicke  disanulls  great  lohn  of  Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spaine ;  .  .  . 

Warwick  might  well  have  exposed  this  misrepresentation.  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  claimed  Castile  in  nght  of  his  second  wife 
Constance,  elder  daughter  of  Pedro  the  CrueL  The  Di:^e,  however, 
failed  to  dethrone  Jobi  L,  son  of  Pedro's  bastard  brother  Henry  IL ; 
and  obtained  but  a  few  transient  successes  l^  his  invasion  of  S^Mtfiish 
tenritcary.^ 

In  the  I%iird  Fario/  ffenrp  VI.  Oxford  wonders  how  Warwick  can 

^  Mr.  Daniel  sngxesto  that  popular  belief  may  have  magnified  these  stic- 
;  as^  on  April  11, 1601,  Henalowe  paid  earnest  ftir  a  may  entitled  *^tbe 


ecnqueitB  of  spayne  by  John  a  QanV—Henslowe^B  Diary  (Old  Sh.  8oc.),  p. 
icemlng  John  of  Gaont's  Spanish  expedition  mi^t  mvi 


ISJV.  The  fiusts  ocmceming  John  of  Gaont's  Spanish  expedition  mi^t  nave 
beat  atosrtahied  ttom  GnftoA  or  HoHnihed,  but  the  dramatist  was  not  bomid 
to  regard  historical  authority. 
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speak  against  Eling  Henry  after  ''  thirtie  and  six  yeeres  "  of  obedience 
(11.  95-97).  But  in  The  True  TragedU  Oxford  assumes  that  Warwick 
has  been  obedient  during  Henry's  "  thirtie  and  eight  **  regnal  years  :  a 
term  ending  on  August  31,  1460.  Warwick  was  attainted  by  the 
Lancastrian  Parliament  which  met  at  Ooventry  on  November  20,  1459 ; 
and  his  allegiance  was  merely  formal  after  the  attempt  made  on  his 
life  some  eight  or  ten  months  previously.^  In  the  interval  between 
the  battles  of  Northampton  and  St.  Albans  (July  10,  1460 — ^February 
17,  1461)  he  acted  with  the  supposed  sanction  of  Henry  VL,  who  was 
then  under  Yorkist  control. 

Warwick  bids  Oxford  ''  leaue  Henry,  and  call  Edward  King." 
Oxford  indignantly  replies  (101-107)  : 

Call  him  my  King  by  whose  iniurious  doome 

My  elder  Brother,  the  Lord  Aubrey  Vere, 

Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  then  so,  my  Father, 

Euen  in  the  downe-fall  of  his  mellow'd  yeeres,  104 

When  Nature  brought  him  to  the  doore  of  Death  ? 

No,  Warwicke,  no ;  while  Life  vpholds  this  Arme, 

This  Arme  vpholds  the  House  of  Lancaster ! 

In  February,  1462,« 
goto^M  [Hoi.  iiL  666/2/20.  Bcdle,  258.]  the  earle  of  Oxford  far  striken 

J22j?hi»  ^^  ^^>  *"^^  ^  Sonne  and  heire  the  lord  Awbreie  Veer,  either 
^^broi^er  through  malice  of  their  enimies,  or  for  that  they  had  offended  the 
^utod.]     king,  were  both,  with  diuerse  of  their  councellours,  attainted,  and 

put  to  execution ;  which  caused  lohn  earle  of  Oxford  euer  after  to 

rebelL* 

Having  requested  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward,  and  Oxford  to 
stand  aside,  Lewis  demands  of  Warwick  (IL  114,  116)  : 

Is  Edward  your  true  King  1  for  I  were  loth 
To  linke  with  him  that  were  not  lawfull  chosen. 

In  The  True  Tragedie  Lewis  asks : 

Is  Edward  lawfull  king  or  no  %  for  I  were  loath 
To  linke  with  him  that  is  not  lawful  heir. 

*  I  take  the  date  of  the  Coventry  Parliament  from  BoU  PaH,^  v.  345/i. 
For  the  date  of  the  attempt  on  Warwick's  life  see  p.  290,  n.  7,  above. 

«  fTyitJ.,  492.    Fah,y  662. 

*  John  de  Vere,  thirteenth  Earl  of  Oxford  (the  merchant  Philipson  in 
Anne  of  Qeieretein),  did  not  rebel  until  1470.  Id.  1464  he  addressed  to  Par- 
liament a  petition  wherein  he  called  himself  Edward's  ''true  liegeman" ;  and 
styled  Henry  IV.  the  "late  Erie  of  Derby,**  who  "toke  uppon  hym  to  reigne 
by  UsuipaUon  as  Kyng  of  En^ondJ'— Rot.  Pad.,  v.  549/i,  2.  Oxford  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  treason  in  November,  1468,  but  was  released. — JPVift., 
657.  About  ApriL  1470,  he  followed  Warwick  and  Clarence  to  France, 
whence  he  returned  in  September,  1470^  as  an  avowed  supporter  of  Henry. 
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Although  Edward  claiined  the  throne  as  heir  of  Lionel  Duke  of 
Olarence,  lus  title  was  strengthened  by  the  people's  direct  vote.  Par- 
liament was  not  sitting  when,  soon  after  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
Edward  summoned  a  great  council  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  who 
determined  that  Henrj  had  forfeited  the  crown ; 

[JBW.  iii  661/2/2.    Halle,  263,  254.]    and  incontinentlie  was  g^^ 
Edward  earle  of  March,  sonne  and  heire  to  Richard  duke  of  Yorke,  I^JSSS^ 
by  the  lords  in  the  said  councell  assembled,  named,  elected,  and  ^Mtoioud 
admitted  for  king  and  gouemour  of  the  realme.  mpoiHi. 

On  which  daie,  the  people  of  the  earles  part  being  in  their 
muster  in  S.  lohns  field,  and  a  great  number  of  the  substantial! 
citizens  there  assembled  to  behold  their  order,  the  lord  Fauoon-  ^  ^^^ 


bridge,  who  tooke  the  musters,  wiselie  anon  declared  to  the  people  ^^^^ 
the  offenses  and  breaches  of  the  late  agreement,  committed  by  toX  jc£i't 


»pU 

roh 
king  Henrie  the  sixt ;  and  demanded  of  the  people,  whether  they  wheuier 

^lny  would 

would  haue  him  to  rule  and  reigne  anie  longer  ouer  them  t    To  lui^  Hemy 

^^  or  Bawftiu 

whome  they  with  whole  Toice  answered :  "  Naie,  naie  I "  Then  he  xtoS?'***' 
asked  them,  if  they  would  seme,  loue,  honour,  and  obeie  the  erle 
of  March,  as  their  onlie  king  and  souereigne  lordt  To  which 
question  they  answered:  "Yea,  yea!"  meng,  "King  Edward!" 
with  manie  great  showts  &  clapping  of  hands  in  assent  and 
gladnesse  of  the  same. 

The  lords  were  shortlie  aduertised  of  the  louing  consent  which 
the  commons  frankelie  and  freelie  had  giuen.     Whenrpon,  inconti-  pieioids 
nentlie,  they  all  with  a  conuenient  number  of  the  most  substantial!  Bdwtrd  tbtt 

•^  thojhad 


commons  repaired  to  the  erle  at  Bainards  castell ;  making  iust  and  ^  ^  ^^^ 
true  report  of  their  election  and  admission,  and  the  louing  assent  g^^^ 
of  the  commons.  .  .  .  uaent] 

[Hoi  iii.  663/1/64.   Halle,  254.]   After  that  this  prince  Edward  AwmBMg.i, 
earle  of  March  had  taken  ypon  him  the  gouemement  of  this 
realme  of  England  (as  before  ye  haue  heard),  the  morow  next 
insuing,  being  the  fourth  of  March,  he  rode  to  the  church  of 
saint  Paule,  and  there  offered;  and,  after  Te  Dmm  soong,  with  ^^J^"^ 
great   solemnitie   he  was  conueied  to  Westminster,  and  there  J^j^^. 
set  in  the  hall  with  the  scepter  roiall  in  his  hand :  whereto  people 
in  great  numbers  assembled.    His  claime  to  the  crowne  was  de-  j^^  , 
dared  to  be  by  two  manor  of  waies ;  the  first,  as  sonne  and  heire  ta 
duke  Ricliard  his  father,  right  inheritor  to  the  same ;  the  second. 
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elaettcn.] 


by  anthoritie  of  parlement,  and  forfeiture  committed  by  king  Henrie. 
M^moM  Whereypon  it  wai  againe  demanded  of  the  comm<Hi8»  if  the j  would 
2;%^^  admit  and  take  the  said  erle  as  their  prince  and  aoaereigne  kfd ; 

which  all  with  one  Toice  cried  t  **  Yea>  yea ! " 

finally  Lewis  assents  to  the  proposed  marriage.  But  this  agree- 
ment Is  soon  of  no  worth,  for  a  '<Fo6te''  enterd  with  IdtteM  from 
wMch  Lewis  and  Warwick  learn  that  Edward  has  wedded  Lady  Qftiy. 
Lewis  is  deeply  angered,  and  Warwick  renounces  aUsgianee  to  Edward 
(IL  134-194).  My  next  excerpt  shows  how  Edward's  breach  of  faith 
was  taken: 


ILewtowM 
nutfriage.] 


WmrwUst 


[Hol.m.668/ilso.  Hall4,265.]  The  French  king  was  not 
well  pleased  to  be  thus  dallied  with ;  but  he  shortlie  (to  appease 
the  greefe  of  his  wife  and  hir  sister  the  ladle  Bona)  married  the 
said  ladie  Bona  to  the  duke  of  Millan. 

Now  when  the  earle  of  Warwike  had  knowledge  by  letters  sent 
to  him  out  of  England  from  his  trustie  friends,  that  king  Edward 
had  gotten  him  a  new  wife,  he  was  not  a  little  troubled  in  his 
ndnd;  for  that  he  tooke  it  his  credence  thereby  was  greatlie 
minished,  and  his  honour  much  stained,  namelie,  in  the  court  of 
France :  for  that  it  might  be  iudged  he  came  rather  like  an  espiall, 
to  mooue  a  thing  neuer  minded,  and  to  treat  a  marriage  determined 
before  not  to  take  effecb  Suerlie  he  thought  himselfe  euill  Tsed, 
that  when  he  had  brought  the  matter  to  his  purposed  intent  and 
wished  conclusion,  then  to  haue  it  quaile  on  his  part ;  so  as  all 
men  mig^t  thinke  at  the  least  wise,  that  his  prince  made  small 
account  of  him,  to  send  him  on  such  a  sleeuelesse  errand. 

All  men  for  the  most  part  agree,  that  this  marriage  was  the 
onlie  cause,  why  the  earle  of  Warwike  eonoeiued  an  hatred  against 
king  Edward,  whome  he  so  much  before  fauoured. 

The  diseredit  brought  upon  his  embascry  makes  Warwick  spedt  d 
another  wrong,  which  he  hsul  condoned  (L  188) : 

Did  I  let  passe  th'abuse  done  to  my  Neecel 

We  hare  sesB  that  Edward's  marriage  was  generally  beUered  to 
have  alienated  Warwick. 

[Edl.  m.  0«8/i/;3.    SaUe,  965.]    Other  affirme  atkm  caines, 

and  one  speciallie:  for  that  king  Edward  did  attenqrt  a  thmg  <Nioe 

^^^   in  Ae  earies  house,  which  was  much  against  the  earles  honeetie ; 


rSdwaid 
tried  to 
viokte 
WanHak*t 
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(wheiber  b^  would  hwe  defloured  his  daughter^  or  his  neeoe,  tho 
o^rtointiio  wa9  not  fcnr  both  their  hononn  openlie  raaealed ;)  for, 
9iierUe,  such  a  tiling  wa«  attempted  by  king  Edward;  .  .  . 

The  Pest  is  made  the  bearer  of  threatening  messages  to  Edward 
from  I>wis,  Margar^,  and  Warwick.  Lewis  then  says  to  Warwick 
(11234-239): 

Thou  and  Oxford,  with  Que  thousand  men. 
Shall  crosse  the  Seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battaile ; 
And,  as  occasion  semes,  this  Noble  Queen  236 

And  Prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  Supply. 
Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt. 
What  Pledge  haue  we  of  thy  firme  Loyalty  1 
Warwick  replies : 

This  shall  assure  my  constant  Loyalty,  240 

That  if  our  Queene  and  this  young  Prince  agree^ 
He  ioyne  mine  eldest  daughter  and  my  loy 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  Wedlocke  bands. 

Queen  Margaret  and  Prince  Edward  assent.     Lewis  adds  : 

Why  stay  we  now  f    These  soldiers  shalbe  leuied ; 

And  thou,  Lord  Bourbcm,  our  High  Admirall,  252 

Shall  waft  them  ouer  with  our  Boyall  Meete. 

Historical  time  is  annihilated  in  these  speeches.  Warwick  did  not 
devote  himself  to  Henry  YI/s  restoration  uutil  147(X  The  King*' 
Qiaker  withdrew  to  France  after  the  failure— in  March,  1470 — of  a 
rebellion  which  he  had  prompted;*  and  was  graciously  receiyed  by 
Lewis  at  Amboise. 

[J3W.  iii  674/2/ss.   Halle,  281.]    When  queene  Margaret,  that  ffil^ 
Boioumed  with  duke  Reiner  bir  father,  beard  tell  that  the  earle  of  ^^^ 
Warwike  was  come  to  the  French  oourt,  with  all  diligence  shoe  wSnHek.] 
came  to  Ambois  to  see  him,  with  bir  oneUe  sonne  prince  Edward. 

With  bir  also  came  lasper  earle  of  Penbroke,  and  lobn  earle  of  ^  «?;^y 
Oxfmt,  which,  after  diiierse  imprisonmwts  lateUe  esei^ed,  fled  out  £^,,uh 
of  England  into  France,  and  came  by  fortune  to  this  assemblie.  ''■'^■^^ 
These  persons,  after  intreatie  had  of  their  affiures^  detennined  by 

1^  P6^.  Verg,  merdy  tells  us  (514/i4^  that  Edward  wad  said  ^*  tentasse  .  .  . 
nesdo  quid  in  domo  comitis,  qaod  ab  nonestate  omnino  abeBsef;  and  this 
information  is  followed  by  a  remark  on  the  ^ng's  lasciyious  nature.  The 
otherparticnlars  are  given  by  Halle.  In  Loid  Lytton's  Lagt  of  the  Banma 
(bk.  Vill.,  chap,  yii)  the  affront  is  offered  to  Aime  Neville,  Wannck's  younger 
oavghter. 

f  WarkWiy  8^  9.  CkmleeBion  ef  Bir  Robert  Welles  {Shxerfta  Hi$tariecu 
S88-284).  Edward's  proclamation  of  Qlare^Me  and  Warwick  as  rebels  and 
tnitom  is  dated  Mareh  Zh^Warkw.y  59.    Rot  PaH.,  ri.  238. 
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A  league. 


BAwKtd 
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waUe 

maritfd  rto 

Warwick's 

Moond 
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swore  to 
make  Heniy 
or  his  son 
Kinffof 
Bngland.] 


[Bourbon, ' 
Admiral  of 
Fiance, 
ordered  to 
conyc^the 
Lancas- 
trians.] 


meanes  of  the  French  king  to  conclude  a  league  and  amitie 
betweene  them.  And  first  to  b^in  withall,  for  the  sure  foundation 
of  their  new  intreatie,  Edward  prince  of  Wales  wedded  Anne 
second  daughter^  to  the  earle  of  Wannke,  which  ladie  came  with 
hir  mother  into  France,  After  which  mariage,  the  duke  [of 
Clarence]  and  the  carles  tooke  a  solemne  oth,  that  they  should 
neuer  leaue  the  warre,  till  either  king  Henrie  the  sixt,  or  his 
Sonne  prince  Edward,  were  restored  to  the  crowne :  and  that  the 
queene  and  the  prince  [p.  675]  should  depute  and  appoint  the 
duke  and  the  earle  [of  Warwick]  to  be  gouemors  &  conseruators 
of  the  common  wealth,  till  time  the  prince  were  come  to  estate.  .  .  . 
The  French  king  lent  both  ships,  men,  and  monie  vnto  queene 
Margaret,  and  to  hir  partakers ;  and  appointed  the  bastard  of 
Burbon,'  admerall  of  France,  with  a  great  nauie,  to  defend  them 
against  the  nauie  of  the  duke  of  Burgognie ;  which  he  laid  at  the 
mouth  of  the  riuer  Saine,  readie  to  incounter  them,  being  of 
greater  force  than  both  the  French  nauie  and  the  English  fleet 

Act  IV.  sa  L — ^Edward  and  bis  newly-wedded  Queen  enter.  By 
his  invitation  Clarence,  Gloucester,  and  Montagu  tell  him  freely  what 
they  think  of  his  marriage.  Montagu  regrets  the  abandonment  of  an 
alliance  with  France ;  but  Hastings  would  have  England  trust  to  God 
and  the  ''  fence  impregnable  "  of  her  seas, 

And  with  their  helpes  onely  defend  our  selues ; 
In  them  and  in  our  selues  our  safetie  lyes. 

Clarence  sarcastically  comments  (11.  47,  48)  : 

For  this  one  speech.  Lord  Hastings  well  deserues 

To  haue  the  Heire  of  the  Lord  Hungerford.  4S 

Kmg»  I,  what  of  that  %  it  was  my  will  and  grannt ; 
And,  for  this  once,  my  Will  shall  stand  for  Law. 

Rich,  And  yet  me  thinks  your  Grace  hath  not  done  well, 
To  giue  the  Heire  and  Daughter  of  Lord  Scales  52 

Vnto  the  Brother  of  your  louing  Bride ; 
Shee  better  would  haue  fitted  me  or  Clarence : 
But  in  your  Bride  you  burie  Brotherhood. 

CUmt,  Or  else  you  would  not  haue  bestow'd  the  Heire      56 
Of  the  Lord  Bonuill  on  your  new  Wiues  Sonne, 
And  leaue  your  Brothers  to  goe  speede  elsewhere. 

»  In  3  B:  VL  (III.  iii.  242)  and  T,  T,  the  marriace  of  Prince  Edward 
and  Warwick's  "  eldest  daughter ''  is  arranged.    laahel,  the  elder  of  Warwick's 
two  daughters,  married  Churence. 
■     »  *'  Lord  Bourhon,  our  High  AdmiralL"— 3  E,  VL  (III.  iii.  262)  and  T.  T, 
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HoUnshed,  on  Halle's  authoritj  (271),  relates  that,  in  1468, 
[Hoi.  ill  671/2/48.]    the  earle  of  Warwike,  being  a  far  casting  ^'^^^ 
prince,  perceiued  somewhat  in  the  duke  of  Clarence,  whereby  he  SJSoSSn 
fudged  that  he  bare  no  great  good  will  towards  the  king  his  ^^^"^"^^ 
brother ;  and  therevpon,  feeling  his  minde  by  such  taike  as  he  of 
purpose  ministred,  vnderstood  how  he  was  bent,  and  so  wan  him 
to  his  purpose :  .  .  . 

Holinshed  did  not  copy  or  paraphrase  the  subjoined  passage  in 
Halle  (271),  containing  Clarence's  answer  to  Warwick's  murmurs  at 
Edward's  ingratitude. 

The  erle  had  not  halfe  tolde  his  tale,  but  y^  duke  in  a  greate 
fury  answered:  "why,  my  lorde,  thynke  you  to  haue  hym  kynd  to  [Hofwcan 
"you,  that  is  vnkynd,  yea,  and  vnnatural  to  me,  beyng  his  awne  j^JJJ 
"brother?  thynke  you  that  frendship  will  make  hym  kepe  promise  ^ui!dto 
"where  neither  nature  nor  kynred  in  any  wise  can  prouoke  or  hnSSn 
"moue  him  to  faucnr  his  awne  blond?    Thynke  you  that  he  will 
"exalte  and  promote  hys  cosin  or  alie,  whiche  litle  careth  for  the 
"fidl  or  confusion  of  hys  awne  line  and  lignage?    This  you  knowe  OMwtrd  hM 
"well  enough,  that  the  heire  of  the  Lorde  Scales  he  hath  maried  |2^t 
"to  his  wifes  brother,  the  heire  also  of  the  lorde  Bonuile  and  ^t^J^ 
"Haryngton  he  hath  geuen  to  his  wifes  sonne,^  and  theire  of  the  S?^*^^ 
"lorde  Hungerford  he  hath  graunted  to  the  lorde  Hastynges:^  ^mLord 
"thre  mariages  more  meter  for  hys  twpo  brethren  and  kynne  then  ^^^^^ 
"for  suche  newe  foundlynges  as  he  hath  bestowed  theim  on.  SiS^oid 
"But,  by  swete  saincte  George,   I   sweare,   if  my  brother  of  bJItoSS&on 
"Qloucester  would  ioyne  with  me,  we  would  make  hym  knowe  ^^^^^ 
"  that  wee  were  all  three  one  mannes  sonnes,  of  one  mother  and  j^^i^^ 
'' lignage  discended,  which  should  be  more  preferred  and  promoted  Sdinmito 
'*  then  straungers  of  his  wifes  blond."  Mtbertbin 

The  Post — ^who  in  Act  m.,  sc.  iii.,  brought  letters  to  Warwick, 
Lewis,  and  Margaret — enters  and  repeats  to  Edward  their  verbal 
1;  ending  with  the  news  (L  117) : 


*  ''hir  brother,  lord  Anthonie,  was  married  to  the  sole  heire  of  Thomas 
lord  Scales:  sir  Thomas  Qraie,  sonne  to  air  lohn  Qndc^  the  qneenes  first 
husband,  was  created  marques  I)or8et,  and  married  to  Cicelie,  heiie  to  the  loid 
BonuiUe.''—JibI.  iii  668/1/46.    JiaUe,864. 

>  The  heiress  of  Lord  Hongeiford  married  Edward  Lord  Hastings,  son  of 
William  Lord  Hastings,  whom  Clarence  sneers  at  (11.  47,  48).— Dtiycto^e,  iii. 
ill/l  ;  cp.  DayUi  ii.  149,  150, 
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Tb*t  jong  Prince  Edward  marryet  Warwioks  Daughter. 

Clarence  says : 

Belike  the  elder ;  Clarence  will  haue  the  younger. — 
Now,  Brother  King,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast, 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwickes  other  Daughter;  .  .  .        120 
You  that  lone  me  and  Warwicke,  follow  me ! 

In  the  next  scene  Clarence  joins  Warwick,  who  welcomes  him  and 
adds  (1*  12)  :  '^^7  Daughter  shall  be  thine." 

On  July  11,  1469,1  the 

iM  [Soi'  iii-  671/2/70.   Haile,  372.]  duke  of  Clarence,  being  come 

AfmoB»g.9,  to  Calis  with  thc  earle  of  Warwike,  after  he  had  swome  on  the 

^^^  sacrament  to  keepe  his  promise  and  pact  made  with  the  said  earle 

b<£^;2j^  whole  and  inuiolate,  he  married  the  ladie  Isabell,  eldest  daughter 

•^^  [p.  672]  to  the  earle,  in  our  ladies  church  there. 

The  challenge—''  You  that  loue  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me  ** — is 
succeeded  by  this  stage  direction :  ''  Exit  Clarence^  and  Somerset 
foUowee.''  As  Clarence's  ally  has  evidently  been  a  subject  of  Edward, 
we  may  suppose  that ''  Somerset"  is  Henry  Beaufort,  tike  third  Duke, 
who,  about  Christmas,  1462,  abandoned  the  Lancastrian  party  and  was 
taken  into  Edward's  favour.*  Henry  Beaufort  soon  rejoined  the 
Lancastrians,  and  was  beheaded  by  the  Yorkists  on  May  15,  1464, 
after  the  battle  of  Hexham.  But  the  historical  peer  who  is  called 
*« Somerset"  in  3  j5en.  r/.»  Act  Y.,  was  Henry's  brother  Edmund,  the 
fourth  Duke,  who  was  always  a  staunch  Lancastrian.  He  and  his 
brother,  however,  make  one  dramatic  ''  Somerset "  (see  p.  395  below). 

Holinshed  (iii  666/1/45)  or  Halle  (259^  might  have  supplied  the 
fact  that  in  1463 — seven  years  before  Cuurence's  rebellion — ^Henry 
Beaufort  ^  revolted  from  King  Edward,  and  fled  to  King  Henrie.''  * 

When  Clarence  and  Scnnerset  have  d^Mrted,  Edward  gives  an  order 
to  resist  Warwick's  invasion  (IL  130-133) : 

Pembrooke  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf e 

Qoe  leuie  men,  and  make  prepare  for  Warre ; 

They  are  alreadie,  or  quickly  will  be,  landed  :  132 

My  selfe  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

At  the  historical  date  on  which  we  may  suj^pose  this  order  to  have 
been  given,  there  was  no  open  hostility  between  Edward  and  Warwick. 
Warwick,  however,  had  secretly  fomented  a  rebeUion,  whidi  broke  out 
soon  after  Clarence's  marriage  to  his  daughter^  ('^7  ^^t  1469). 
Whereupon 

^  This  date  is  riven  in  OoUecUon  of  OrdmemceB  and  BegtiMioM  far  the 
€hvemmmt  of  ihe  Myal  HoutshM  (Soeiefty  of  Antiquaiies),  98. 

*  Wym.,  495.    Qreg,,  ilt. 

*  In  these  chronicles  Somerset's  return  to  the  Laneastrians  Mpears  to  be 
antedated  by  some  six  months.  He  deserted  Edward  *a-boute  Urystysmas^' 
1463  (Grtg.,  223) ;  and  was  beheaded  on  May  15, 1464  (Qreg.,  824,  826). 

*  fFaThw.,e,    Pembroke  was  defeated  at  Edgcote,  on  July  26, 1469.— JKdL 
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[iTo/.  iil  673/t/6o.  HalU,279.]  King  Edward,  hauing  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  dooings  of  the  earle  of  Warwike,  and  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Clarence,  was  by  dinerse  letters  certified  of 
the  great  armie  of  the  northeme  men,  with  all  speed  comming 
toward  London;  and  therefore  in  great  hast  he  sent  to  William  1^1^^ 
lord  Herb^  whom  (as  yee  haue  heard)  ^  he  had  created  earle  of  ^n^^i^ 
Penbroke;  requiring  him  without  delaie  to  raise  his  power,  and 
incounter  with  the  northeme  men.  •  .  . 

And,  to  assist  him  with  archers,  was  appointed  Humfrie  lord  JJJLj;;^ 
Stafford  *  of  Southwike,  named  but  not  created  earle  of  Deuonshire  i^Swi?* 
by  the  king ;  in  hope  that  he  would  seme  valiantlie  in  that  ioumie :  p^i^ke]. 
he  had  with  him  ^ht  hundred  archers. 

Edward  lingers  until  Montague  and  Hastings  have  assured  him  of 
their  loyalty.    The  former  exclaims  (1.  143)  : 

So  Qod  helpe  Mountague  as  hee  proues  true  1 

Such  a  fervid  protestation  most  have  misrepresented  his  real 
feeling ;  though  he  was  not  induced  by  his  brother 

[Eol.  iil  670/2/3O.  ffalle,  270,  271]  to  take  anie  part  against 
king  Edward  of  a  long  time,  till  the  earle  had  both  promised  him 
great  rewards  and  promotions,  and  also  assured  him  of  the  aid 
and  power  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  reahne.  And  euen  as 
the  marques  was  loth  to  consent  to  his  vnhappie  conspiracie,  so 
with  a  fiunt  hart  he  shewed  himselfe  an  enimie  vnto  king  Edward  ; 
which  double  dissimulation  was  both  the  destmction  of  him  and 
his  brethren. 

When,  in  July,  1469,  a  commotion,  arising  from  local  discontent, 
began  in  Yorkshire,  Montague  caused  the  lecher  of  the  rebels  to  be 
beheaded.'    This  procedure  occasioned  speculatimi : 

[Sol.  iil  672/1/38.    BaUe,  272]    Some  sale  he  did  it,  to  the 

1  "  in  reproofe  of  lasper  [Tudor,  Henry  VI.'s  half-bioth«r,l  earle  of  Pen- 
biooke,  he  [Edward  IVJ  created  William  lord  Herbert  earle  of  the  same  place.'' 
-■-Hcl.  Hi.  667/1/4.  HaUey  861.  Herbert  was  created  £arl  oi  Pembroke  in 
1468.— DtipdaJc,  iil  266/1-2  ;  cp.  DoyU^  iii.  16. 

*  In  T.  T.  Edward's  order  is  given  to  Pembroke  alone,  and  Stafford  is  not 
mentioned. 

*  HaJUi  272.  Halle  was  mistaken  in  sappoeing  that  this  movement  in 
Yorkshire  sprang  from  the  NevilW  intrigues.  John  Neville  (Montarae)  was 
then  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  fact  (recorded  in  lAres  C^ranidm^ 
B.  L,  C,  188)  that  one  demand  of  the  Torkshire  reb^  was  the  xestontion  of 
this  earldom  to  the  Percies  explains  his  action. 
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iTwoex-       intent  to  seeme  innocent  and  fianltlesse  of  his  brothers  dooinirs. 

Jlanations  of  ^ 

oi«dSS*i '    But  Other  iudge  that  he  did  it,  for  that,  contrarie  to  his  promise 

made  to  his  brother,  he  was  determined  to  take  part  with  king 

Edward,  with  whome  (as  it  shall  after  appeare)  he  in  small  space 

entered  into  grace  and  fauour.^ 

Act  rV.,  see,  ii,  iii.' — "  Enter  "Warwicke  and  Oxford  in  England, 
with  French  Sooldiors''  (sc.  ii.). 

Warwick  is  confident  of  success  (IL  1>  2)  : 

Trust  me,  mj  Lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarme  to  vs. 

Though  the  reet  of  sc.  ii.,  and  parts  of  sc  iii.,  dramatize  an  event 
which  happened  in  the  Summer  of  1469,  the  historical  date  of 
Warwick's  remark  must  be  August  or  September,  1470;'  when,  as 
the  chronicler  notes : 


tldten 


[Sol.  m.  675/1/63.    Salle,   282.]     It  is  almost  not  to  be 
l^      beleeued,  how  manie  thousands  men  of  warre  at  the  first  tidings 
WMirick.1     ^£  ^YiQ  carles  landing  resorted  vnto  him. 

They  are  joined  by  Clarence  and  Somerset;  the  former  of  whom 
Warwick  thus  addresses  (IL  13-17)  : 

And  now  what  rests  but,  in  Nights  Couerture, 

Thy  Brother  being  carelessely  encamped, 

His  Souldiors  lurking  in  the  Towne  about. 

And  but  attended  by  a  simple  Guard, 

Wee  may  surprize  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure) 

In  sc.  iiL  "Warwicke,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somerset,  and  French 
Souldiors,"  enter,  "  silent  all " ;  put  to  flight  the  royal  "  Quard  "  ; — 
composed  of  three  "  Watchmen  " ; — and  seize  Edward,  wha  demurs  at 

*  In  the  Sprinff  of  1470,  after  Warwick's  withdrawal  to  France  (see  p.  317 
above),  Edward  **  began  seriously  to  immagine  who  were  his  frendes,  ana  wh6 
were  his  foes,  ,  .  .  many,  trustyngto  the  kyngcs  pardon,  submitted  and  yelded 
theim6elf[8]  to  the  Kynges  clemencve.  Emongest  whome  Ihon  Marques  Mon- 
tacute  humbly  yelded  hymaelf,  and  vowed  to  bee  euer  trne  to  the  kyng  ^as 
he  had  doen  before  tyme) ;  whom  he  [Edward]  with  muche  hiimanitie  and  mire 
wordes  did  receiue  and  intertain,"  .  .  . — HaUey  280.    HU,  iiL  674/2/48. 

'  The  True  Tragedie  has  one  scene  here,  opening  thus :  **  Enter  Warwike 
and  Oxford,  with  souldiers."  The  talk  between  ttiree  **  Watchmen  ** — with 
which  scene  iii.  opens  in  3  Hen.  VL — ^is  not  in  the  earlier  text,  nor  are  thev 
mentioned  in  it  The  entry  of  Warwick  and  the  others  (sc.  iiL),  with  '*  Frencn 
Souldiers,  silent  all,"  is  not  in  T.  T. 

*  On  August  5  the  landing  of  Clarence  and  Warwick  was  expected  "  eyrrye 
daye.*' — Pcw^,  ii.  406.  Ausust  was  the  month  in  which,  according  to  John 
Hooker  (Hd.  iii.  676/2/63),  tnev  landed.  Other  chroniclers  give  the  following 
dates :  about  September  8  (Three  ChronieU$y  B.  L.  C,  183^ ;  September  13 
{Stow,  701) ;  "  a  lytelle  before  Michaelmesse "  (Warhw.,  10), 
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being  spoken  of  by  Warwick  as  **  the  Duke."   The  King-maker  answers 
(IL  32-84): 

Wben  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  Embassade, 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  King, 
And  come  now  to  create  you  Duke  of  Yorke. 

After  Warwick's  landing,  in  1470, 

[Hoi.  ill  676/i/s8.    Halle,  282.]    he  made  proclamation  in  the  ^"^^ 
name  of  king  Henrie  ^  the  sixt,  vpon  high  paines  commanding  and  IsXT^ed 
charging  all  men  able  to  bear  armor,  to  prepare  themselues  to  ^^^^^ 
fight  against  Edward  duke  of  Torke,  which  contrarie  to  right  had  Diik»of 
▼Burped  the  crowne. 

"  But  Henry  now  shall  weare  the  English  Crowne,"  says  Warwick, 
taking — according  to  the  stage  direction  in  3  Henry  VL — ^the  crown  off 
Edward's  head.  Warwick  then  provides  for  his  late  sovereign's 
detention  (IL  51-53) : 

My  Lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request^ 

See  that  forthwith  Duke  Edward  be  conuey'd 

Ynto  my  Brother,  Arch-bishop  of  Yorke. 

The  Earl  has  still  to  fight  <<with  Pembrooke  and  his  fellowes"; 
though,  if  historic  chronology  be  worth  regarding,  the  army  of  which 
Warwick  speaks  was  not  in  the  field  when  Edward  was  captured.  On 
July  26,  1469,  Pembroke  was  defeated  by  the  Northern  rebek  at 
Edgcote.>    After  this  battle  Edward 

[Hoi.  iii  67d/i/50.    Halle,  275.]    assembled  his  power,   and 
was  comming  toward  the  earle,  who,  being  aduertised  thereof  sent 
to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  requiring  him  to  come  and  ioine  with 
him.    The  duke,  being  not  &rre  off,  with  all  speed  repaired  to  the 
earle,  and  so  they  ioined  their  powers  togither,  and  ypon  secret  SwifSS 
knowledge  had,  that  the  king  (bicause  they  were  entered  into  ^^^|^^ 
termea  by  waie  of  communication  to  haue  a  peace)  tooke  small  ^^^ 
heed  to  himselfe,  nothing  doubting  anie  outward  attempt  of  his  toumMii] 
enimies. 

The  earle  of  Warwike,  intending  not  to  leese  such  opportunitie 

1  **  A]^plaud  the  Name  oi  Heniy  with  your  Leader ! "  is  the  order  addressed 
by  Warwick  to  the  soldiers,  when  they  are  setting  forth  to  surprise  Edward 
(3  Hen.  VL,  IV.  ii.  27).  In  3  Hen.  VL  this  line  is  followed  by  the  stage 
direction :  "  They  all  cry  *  Hemnr  I '  *'  In  T.  T.  the  soldiers,  unbidden,  shout, 
"  A  Warwike,  a  Warwike !  *'  MaUe  says  (283)  that  when  Warwick  landed,  in 
1470,  *'al  the  tounes  and  al  the  countrey  adiacent  [Lincolnshire]  was  in  a 
neat  roie,  and  made  flers  and  sange  songes;  criyng,  *kingHenry,  kyng 
Henry !  a  Warwycke,  a  Warwycke  I  '^'  «  Warhw.,  6. 
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of  adoantage,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  with  an  elect  companie  of 
men  of  warre,  (as  secretlie  as  was  possible,)  set  on  the  kii^  field, 
killing  them  that  kept  the  watch,  and,  yer  the  king  was  ware,  (for 
he  thought  of  nothing  lesse  than  of  that  which  then  hapned,)  at  a 
place  called  Wolnie  [?  Honiley,^  Warwickshire],  fonre  miles  from 
Warwike,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  the  castell  of 
Warwike.  And,  to  the  intent  his  friends  should  not  know  what 
was  become  of  him,  the  earle  caused  him  by  secret  ioumies  in  the 
night  to  be  conueied  to  Middleham  castell  in  Torkeshire ;  and 
there  to  be  kept  ynder  the  custodie  of  the  archbishop  of  Torke,^ 
and  other  his  fireends  in  those  parties. 

Act  rV.  sc.  iv. — Queen  Elizabeth  and  Biyers  enter.  More  than  a 
historic  year  has  elapsed  since  Edward's  capture,  but  she  has  just  had 
news  of  this  miscbEtnce.  Being  with  child  she  resolves  to  take 
sanctuary  (1.  31).  When,  in  the  Autumn  of  1470,  Edward's  flight 
from  Englajid  was  known,  all  his 

{Hd,  iii  677/2/5.  Haile,  285.]  irustie  freends  went  to  diuerse 
sanctuaries^  and  amongst  other  his  wife  queene  Elizabeth  tooke 
sanctuarie  at  Westminster,  and  there,  in  great  penurie,  forsaken  of 
all  liir*fnends,  was  deliuered  of  a  £Eure  scm  called  Edward. 

Act  rV.  sc.  V. — Gloucester  discloses  to  Lord  Hastings  and  Sir 
William  Stanley  a  plan  for  rescuing  Edward  (IL  4-13): 

you  know  our  Eling,  my  Brother,  4 

Xs  prisoner  to  the  Bishop  here,  at  whose  hands, 
He  hath  good  Tsage  and  great  liberty ; 
And,  often  but  attended  with  weake  guard. 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself  e.  8 

I  haue  aduMis'd  him  by  secret  meanes 
That,  if  about  this  houre  he  makes  this  way, 
Ynder  the  colour  of  his  vsuall  game. 

He  shall  heere  finde  his  Friends  with  Horse  and  Men,  12 

To  set  him  free  from  his  Captiuitie. 

In  October,  1469,  Edward  recovered  the  liberty  which  he  had  lost 
•opn  after  Edgoote  fidd^  (July  26, 1469).     His  escape  is  thus  narrated : 

[Hoi.  m.  673/1/73.     EalU,  275.]    King  Edwuni,  being  thus  in 

1  Gent.  Mag,,  1839,  ii.  616. 

*  ihe  archbiahop  of  Yorke]  HoL  ihs  Archdnihop  cf  Torke  hys  hrMer] 
Halle,  270. 

*  On  S^temher  29, 1469,  Edward  was  at  York,  and  virtually  a  prisoner. — 
Warkw,,  7  ;  ep.  Oont.  Cro^„  662.  On  October  13, 1469,  he  was  m  LcumIoh, 
and  freei^^Pakon,  u.  389.  (Mr.  Qairdner  informed  me  that  tiie  privy  seal  dates 
nhow  Edward  to  have  beeu  m  London  as  early  as  October  13.) 
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captiaitie,  spake  euer  faire  to  the  archbishop,  and  to  his  other  [^^ 
keepers^  so  that  he  had  leaue  diuerse  daies  to  go  hunt  .  .  •  ^^^) 

•  .  •  Now,  on  a  daie,  ypon  a  plaine,  when  he  was  thus  abrode, 
there  met  with  him  sir  William  Stanleie,  sir  Thomas  a  Borongh,  ^^J^^^^ 
and  diners  other  of  his  friends,  with  such  a  great  band  of  men,  ^^^J^ 
that  neither  his  keepers  would,  nor  once  durst,  moue  him  to  ^^tuu, 
retume  ynto  prison  againe.    Some  haue  thought  that  his  keepers 
were  corrupted  with  monie,  or  faire  promises,  and  therfore  sufired 
him  thus  to  scape  out  of  danger. 

Edward  and  a  Huntsman  enter.  The  King's  question — **  whether 
shall  we  t " — is  answered  by  Hastings  (IL  20,  21) : 

To  Lyn,  my  Lord, 
And  ship  from  thence  to  Flanders. 

Edward's  escape  from  the  Nevilles'  custody  (October,  1469),  and  his 
flight  after  Warwick's  landing  (September,  1470),  are  here  fused  into 
one  event.  During  the  historic  interval  Edward  was  formally  recon- 
ciled to  Warwick,^  and  in  March,  1470,  suppressed  a  revolt  which  the 
Earl  had  stirred  up  (see  p.  317  above).  On  the  failure  of  this  attempt, 
Warwick  and  Clarence  withdrew  to  France,  whence  they  invaded 
England  in  September,  1470  (see  p.  322  above).  Edward  was  unable 
to  oppose  them, 

[Hoi.  iiL  675/1/73.    Ralle,  283.]    and  therefore,  being  accom-  iBjirwifled 

with 

panied  with  the  duke  of  Glocester  his  brother,  the  lord  Hastings  ®y»<^*^ 
his  chamberlaine,  (which  had  maried  the  earles  [Warwick's]  sister,  ''•■<*>«»i 
and  yet  was  euer  true  to  the  king  his  maister,)  and  the  lord  Scales, 
brother  to  the  queene,  he  departed  into  Lincolneshire.     And, 
bicause  he  vnderstood  that  all  the  realme  was  vp  against  him,  and 
some  part  of  the  earle  of  Warwiks  power  was  within  halfe  a  daies 
ioumie  of  him,  following  the  aduise  of  his  counsell,  with  all  hast  ^^ 
possible,  he  passed  the  Washes  in  great  ieopardie,  &  comming  to  aiSSH'to 
Lin  found  there  an  English  ship,  and  two  hulkes  of  Holland,  Mb^^ip 
readie  (as  fortune  would)  to  make  saile.  Jl^^*^ 

Wherevpon  he,  with  his  brother  the  duke  of  Glocester,  the  lord  gjj^ 
Scales,  and  diuerse  other  his  trustie  friends,  entered  into  the  ship,  ffilf^g^y* 
The  lord  Hastings  taried  a  while  after,  exhorting  all  his  acquaint-  j^^SlUto 
ance,  that  of  necessitie  should  tarie  behind,  to  shew  themselues  m]|?!m^*°^ 


J  Cont  Oroyl.,  552. 
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Mendtof  openlie  as  friends  to  king  Henrie^  for  their  owne  safegard,  but 
Henr}).  hartilie  required  them  in  secret  to  continue  faithfiill  to  king 
Edward.  This  persuasion  declared,  he  entered  the  ship  w|tb  .the 
other,  and  so  they  departed ;'  being  in  number  in  that  one  ship  and 
Tk€  number  two  hulkcs,  about  scueu  or  eight  hundred  persons,  hauing  no 
^"^^      furniture  of  apparell  or  other  necessarie  things  with  them,  sauing 


apparell  for  warre. 

Act  IV.  sc.  vL — ^This  scene  opens  with  Henry's  deliverance  from 
the  Tower.  I  quote  an  account  of  his  liberation  and  reassumption  of 
kingly  state.     In  the  beginning  of  October,'  1470,  Warwick 

K^jtinru        [JIol  iil  677/2/40.    Halle,  285.]  rode  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  Totter  s  sud  thcrc  dcUuered  king  Henrie  out  of  the  ward,  where  he  before 

rtitoTtd  to 

^^J^IJHSlnt  ^*®  ^®P*»  ^^^  brought  him  to  the  kings  lodging,  where  he  was 
serued  according  to  his  degree. 

On  the  fine  and  twentith  day  of  the  said  moneth,  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  accompanied  with  the  earles  of  Warwike  and  Shrewes- 
burie,  the  lord  Strange,  and  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  some  for 
feare,  and  some  for  loue,  and  some  onelie  to  gaze  at  the  wauering 
world,  went  to  the  Tower,  and  from  thense  brought  king  Henrie, 
apparelled  in  a  long  gowne  of  blew  veluet^  through  London  to  the 

^  When  the  Mayor  hesitatee  to  open  the  gates  of  York  to  Edward,  Hastinga 
wyn  (3  Hen.  VL,  IV.  viL  28) :  "Open  the  Gates ;  we  are  King  Henries 
friends.**  In  HalU  (883)  the  passage  which  I  quote  in  mv  text  (HoL  iii. 
676/2/14,  &c.)  runs  thus:  "The  lord  Chamberlayne  taried  a  while  after, 
exhortvng  al  his  acquaintaunce,  that  of  necessitie  should  tarye  hehinde,  to 
shew  tnemselfs  openly  as  frandes  to  the  parte  adueise  for  their  owne  saue- 
gaid,"  .  .  . 

s  On  (Warhw.,  11)  or  ahout  (CofU.  Oroyl.,  554)  Septemher  29, 1470. 

^  On  October  6,  according  to  Stow  (702),  Warwick  removed  Henry  from  the 
Tower  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace  at  St  Pauls.  On  October  13  Henry 
"went  a  procession  crowned  in  Paules  Church." — Ibid.  Qmt,  OrayL  (554) 
also  gives  October  13  as  the  date  of  this  public  function,  but  the  place  is  not 
named.  HaUe  (285),  Hol,*$  authority,  makes  October  12  the  date  on  which 
Warwick  removed  Henry  from  a  ward  in  the  Tower  to  the  tojbI  lodj^ngs 
therein ;  whence,  on  October  25,  the  King  was  publicly  escorted  to  the  Bishop 
of  London's  palace.  Fob.  (659)  says  that,  on  October  18,  Clai^ice, "  accompanyed 
with  the  Erlys  of  Warwyke,  of  Sbrowysbury,  and  the  lord  Stanley,  looe  vnto 
the  Tower,  and  there  with  idl  honour  and  reuerence  fst  out  kynge  Henry,  and 
conueyed  hym  to  Paulys,  and  there  lodgyd  hym  in  the  Bysshoppes  Palays,  Sl 
so  was  than  admytted  and  taken  for  kynge  thorush  all  the  lande."  Stou/s 
early  date^probably  derived  from  Three  Chrontdes  {B,  L.  C),  183 — for 
HeniVs  removal  from  the  Tower  is  to  be  preferred,  because  the  restored 
King's  writs  for  the  election  of  coroners  were  dated  on  October  9. — Bymery 
xi.  661. 
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church  of  saint  Paule;  the  people  on  euerie  side  the  streets  t^^. 
reioising  and  crieng,  **  God  saue  the  king  I  '*  as  though  ech  thing  ^^^01^ 
had  succeeded  as  they  would  haue  had  it:  and,  when  he  had  to^st'pS^X 
offered  (as  kings  vse  to  doo),  he  was  conueied  to  the  bishops  l^'toSgwi 
palace,  where  he  kept  his  houshold  like  a  king.  E?^*^^*' 


Having  resolved  to  lead  a  private  life,  Henry  commits  the  govern- 
ment of  England  to  Warwick  and  Clarence  (1.  41)  : 

I  m&ke  you  both  Protectors  of  this  Land,  .  .  . 

Halle  (286)  was  Holinshed's  authority  for  representing  that 
Warwick 

[HoL  in.  678/1/43.]  was  made  gouemour^  of  the  reahne,  with  warwikt 
whom  as  fellow  was  associat  Qeorge  duke  of  Clarence.  ffouemour  <^ 

Warwick  accepts  the  charge,  and  says  to  Clarence  (11.  53-57) : 

now  then  it  is  more  then  needfull, 

Forthwith  that  £dward  be  pronounc'd  a  Traytor, 

And  all  his  Lands  and  Goods  be  oonfi$ccUe,^ 

Clar.  What  else  9  and  that  Succession  be  determined.       66 
Work.  I,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  his  part. 

The  following  excerpt  forms  the  source  of  these  lines,  which  are  not 
in  The  True  Tragedie: 

[Hoi  iil  677/2/71.    Ealle,  286.]    When  king  Henrie  had  thus 
readepted  and  eftsoons  gotten  his  regall  power  and  authoritie,  he 
called  his  high  court  of  parlement,  to  begin  the  six  and  twentith  Apadmuu. 
day  of  Nouember,  at  Westminster;  in  the  [p.  678]  which  king  ^idSSSStk 
Edward  was  adiudged  a  traitor  to  the  countrie,  and  an  vsurper  of  [TliSSuut 
the  realme.    His  goods  were  confiscai^  and  forfeited.  *  .  •  fisoZtod]. 

Moreouer,  •  •  .  the  crownes  of  the  realmes  of  England  and 
France  were  by  authoritie  of  the  same  parlement  intailed  to  king  Jj^Jt^j^ 
Henrie  the  sixt,  and  to  his  heires  male ;  and,  for  default  of  such  ]5SSnd2?to 
heires,  to  remaine  to  George  duke  of  Clarence,  &  to  his  heires  ^'>*'wioe]. 
male :  and,  furtiier,  the  said  duke  was  inabled  to  be  next  heire  to 

^  Folyd,  Verg.  (621)  was  HaU£s  authority  for  Clarepce's  association  with 
Warwick  in  the  government  of  England.  '*  The  roll  of  the  parliament  which 
met  on  the  86tii  November  1470  is  not  known  to  be  in  existence ;  probably 
it  was  destroyed  in  1477,  when  all  the  proceedings  of  that  parliament  were 
annulled  {Bot  Fad.,  vL  191).'*— -irmoZ,  41.  From  the  writer  of  The  Arrival 
of  Edward  IV.  (1,  8)  we  learn  that  Warwick  was  appointed  by  Henry, 
^<  Lievetenaonte  of  Eng^d." 

'  he  C(mfi9cate\  Malone.    ccv^fiecate  3  Hen.  YI. 

3  al  his  gooddes  were  confi9caie\  Halle,  286. 
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hb  fairer  Richard  duke  of  Yorke,  and  to  take  from  him  all  his 
landes  and  dignities,  as  thou^  he  had  beene  his  eldest  sonne  at 
the  time  of  his  deatL 

Henry  entreats  Warwick  and  Clarence  (11.  68-61)  to  rank  "  with 
the  first  of  all "  those  "  chiefe  affaires  "  needing  despatch, 

That  Margaret  your  Queene  and  mj  Sonne  Edward 
Be  sent  for,  to  retume  from  France  with  speed ;  •  .  , 

They  had  news  of  the  change  in  England,  but  their  retmn  was 
delayed. 

[Wbe&HAr.         [Sol  ill  678/i/49.    Molle,  286,  287-]    When  queene  Margaret 
S^Lan-    Tnderstood  by  hir  husbands  letters,  that  the  yictorie  was  gotten 

outritni* 

noMtdie    by  their  freends,  she  with  hir  sonne  prince  Edward  and  hir  traine 

^1^^^  entered  their  ships,  to  take  their  voiage  into  England:  but  the 

winter  was  so  sharpe,  the  weather  so  stormie,  and  the  wind  so 

contrarie,  that  she  was  faine  to  take  land  againe,  and  to  deferre 

hir  ioumie  till  another  season.^ 

Henry  then  says  (U.  66,  66) : 

My  Lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  that. 
Of  whom  you  seeme  to  haue  so  tender  care ) 

Somera.  My  Liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  Earle  of  Richmond. 

liaying  his  hand  on  Richmond's  head,  Henry  predicts  that  ^*  this 
prettie  Lad  "  ^  is 

Likely  in  time  to  blesse  a  Regall  Throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  Lords,  for  this  is  hee 
Must  helpe  you  more  then  you  are  hurt  by  mee. 

A  story  which  Holinshed  copied  from  Halle  (287)  has  here  beoti 
dramatized.     Li  1471,^ 


[Hol.  iiL  678/1/57.]  Jasper  earle  of  Penbroke  went  into  Wales, 
^m&tBmj    ^  ^^^  ^  hndA  in  Penbrokeshire,  where  he  found  lord  Henrie, 
^^^^        sonne  to  his  brother  Edmund  earle  of  Bichmond,  hauing  not  full 
ten  yeares  of  age ;  ^  he  being  kept  in  manor  like  a  captiue,  but 

^  Lack  of  *< stable  wethar  to  passe  with"  detained  her  from  March  24  till 
April  13,  Un.—Arrivdly  23. 

*  Henry  VII.  was  "  of  a  woonderfoll  beautie  and  faire  complexion.^ — Hol. 
iii.  797/1/50.  HaUet  504.  He  was  *<8o  fonned  and  decoiatea  with  all  gifts 
and  lineaments  of  natnre  that  he  seemed  more  an  angelioall  creature  them  a 
tenestriall  personage."— Hol.  iii.  757/1/53.    HaUe,  416. 

^  Pembroke  seems  to  have  gone  to  Wcdes  about  the  time  when  Maigaret  was 
awaiting  a  paseage.— HoOe,  287.    Cp.  Arrival,  24. 

*  Henry  was  born  in  1467. ^Doyle,  iii.  119. 
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honorablie  brought  yp  by  the  ladie  Herbert^  late  wife  to  William 
earle  of  Penbroke,  .  .  . 

The  earle  of  Peabroke  tooke  this  child,  being  his  nephue,  out 
of  the  custodie  of  the  ladie  Herbert,  and  at  his  retume  brought 
the  child  with  him  to  London  to  king  Henrie  the  sixt ;  whome 
when  the  king  had  a  good  while  beheld,  he  said  to  such  princes  as  j^^^^H^ 
were  with  him :  '*  Lo,  snerlie  this  is  he,  to  whom  both  we  and  our  ^i^of 
''aduersaries,  leaning  the  possession  of  all  things,  shall  hereafter  ^ISHi' 
''giue  roome  and  place."    So  this  holie  man  shewed  before  the  tm^ 
chance  that  should  happen,  that  this  earle  Henrie,  so  ordeined  by 
Qod,  should  in  time  to  come  (as  he  did  indeed)  haue  and  inioy  the 
kingdome  and  whole  rule  of  this  reahne  of  England. 

The  dramatic  fusion^which  made  one  event  of  Edward's  escape  from 
his  subjects'  custody,  and  his  flight  from  England,  has  a  strange  result 
when  "a  Poste "  tells  Warwick  (11.  78,  79) : 

That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your  Brother, 
And  fled  (as  he  heares  since)  to  Burgundie.^ 

Half  of  this  news  (1.  78)  takes  us  back  to  October,  1469 ;  the  other 
half  (L  79)  transports  us  to  September,  1470  (see  p.  825  above). 

All  now  go  out  save  Somerset,  Bichmond,  and  Oxford.  Somerset 
fears  what  may  befall  Bichmond  in  the  conflicts  which  are  sure  to 
follow  Edward's  escape : 

Therefore,  Lord  Oxford,  to  preuent  the  worst. 
Forthwith  wee'le  send  him  hence  to  Brittanie, 
Till  stormes  be  past  of  Ciuill  Enmitie.— U.  96-98. 

The  battle  of  Tewkesbury  was  fought  on  May  4,  1471.^  About 
four  months  '  after  this  date  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 

[Hoi.  iiL   693/I/S3.    HcUle,  303.]    was  conueied  to  Tinbie,  f^i^"*^ 
where  he  got  ships,  and  with  his  nephue,  the  lord  Henrie  earle  of  ^l^th4 
Richmond,  sailed  into  Britaine,  where,  of  the  duke,  they  were  BiekmLd 

*  The  order  of  events  differs  in  T.  T,  and  3  Hen,  VI,  In  the  former  we 
have :  Edward's  escape  (JP.,  lY.  v.) ;  Queen  Elizabeth's  withdrawal  to  sanctuary 
(F.,  IV.  iv.) ;  Edward's  return  (jT.,  IV.  vii.) ;  Henry's  release  and  prophecy 
touching  Bichmond  (F.,  IV.  vi).  Immediately  after  Henry's  presageral  wonu 
have  b^  uttered,  there  enters  '*one  with  a  letter  to  Warwike."  From 
this  letter  Warwick  learns  that  Edward  has  landed  and  is  marching  to  London 
(J'.,  IV.  viiL). 

*  Arriwdy  28. 

'  Writing  on  September  28, 1471,  Sir  John  Paston  announces  a  report  that 
*' the  Erie  of  Penbroke  is  taken  on  to  Brettayn ;  and  men  saye  that  the  Kynge 
schall  have  delyvere  off  hjm  hastely,  and  som  seye  that  the  Kynge  off  France 
well  se  hym  saffe,  and  achall  sett  hym  at  lyberte  ageyn.''-^Pa«§<m,  iii.  17. 
Bichmond  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter. 
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vMfoMr     oourteooslie  interteined ;  with  assurance  made,  that  no  oreatare 
A-iteitK.       should  doo  them  anie  wrong  or  iniurie  within  his  dominions. 

Act  lY.  8C.  vii. — ^*  Flourish.  Enter  Edward,  Bichard,  Hastings, 
and  Sooldiers."  In  The  True  Tragedie  Edward,  Richard,  and  Hastings 
enter  "  with  a  troope  of  Hollanders."  ^  Edward  has  **  brought  desired 
helpe  from  Burgundie  "  (L  6)  ;  and  has  now  **  arriu'd," 

From  Bauenspnrre  Hauen,  before  the  Gates  of  Yorke,  .  .  • 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

147,  [Hd.  iii.  678/2/72.    Halle,  290.]   would  not  consent  openlie  to 

mauuth      aid  king  Edward ;  but  yet  secretlie  vnder  hand  by  others  he  lent 

miderkamd    vnto  him  fiftie  thousand  florens  of  the  [p,  679]  crosse  of  S.  Andrew, 

•nd  Ships),    and  further  caused  foure  great  ships  to  be  appointed  for  him  in 

the  hauen  of  de  Veere,  otherwise  called  Camphire  in  Zeland,  which 

in  those  dales  was  free  for  all  men  to  come  ynto,  and  the  duke 

hired  for  him  fourteene  ships  of  the  Easterlings  well  appointed, 

&  for  the  more  suertie  tooke  a  bond  of  them  to  serue  him  trulie, 

till  he  were  landed  in  England,  and  fifteene  dales  after. 

On  March  14,  1471,^  Edward  landed  at  Bavenspur,  and  moved 
towards  York  (HaUey  290,  291). 

The  gates  have  been  "  made  fast "  (I.  10).  Hastings  knocks  **  once 
more,  to  summon  "  the  magnates  of  the  city.  In  response :  **  Enter, 
on  the  Walls,  the  Maior  of  Yorke  and  his  Brethren."  A  colloquy 
succeeds  (U.  17-24) : 

Maior.  My  Lords,  we  were  fore-warned  of  your  comming, 
And  shut  the  Gates  for  saf etie  of  our  selues ; 
For  now  we  owe  all^eance  vnto  Henry. 

Hdw.  But,  Master  Maior,  if  Henry  be  your  King,  20 

Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  Duke  of  Yorka 

Maior.  True,  my  good  Lord,  I  know  you  for  no  leese. 

£dw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my  Dukedome, 
As  being  well  content  with  Uiat  alona  24 

The  Mayor  accepts  Edward's  explanation,  and  the  gates  are  opened. 
To  illustrate  this  part  of  sc.  vii.,  I  quote  Halle'  (291,  292)  : 

Eyng  Edward,  without  any  wordes  spoken  to  hym,  cam  peace- 
ably nere  to  Yorke  [on  March  18,^  1471],  of  whose  commynge, 

^  Fob.  (660)  says  that  Edward  landed  at  Bavenspur  '^  with  a  small  com* 
pany  of  Flemynges  and  other/' 

*  Arrival,  2. 

'  The  account  which  Hot.  gives  of  Edward's  campaign  in  1471  was  chiefly 
taken  from  The  Arrival  of  Edw.  IF.  This  pamphlet  contains  a  great  deal 
which  is  npt  in  HaUey  whom  the  writer  of  The  True  Tragedie  followed. 

*  Arrival,  5. 
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when  the  citiezens  wer  certefied,  without  delay  they  armed  them- 
selfe,  and  came  to  defend  the  gates ;  sendyng  to  hym  two  of  the 
chiefest  Aldermen^  of  the  citie,  whych  emestly  admonished  hym  [Two aider- 
on  their  behalfe  to  come  not  one  foote  nerar,  nor  temerariouslye  to  jy^dSLd 
enter  in  to  so  great  ieopardy ;  consideringe  that  they  were  fully  S3i«M 
determined  and  bent  to  compell  hym  to  retract  with  de^it  of  ^tum 
swourd.    Kyng  Edward  .  .  .  determined  to  set  forward  neither  gates!] 
with  army  nor  with  weapoTi,  but  with  lowly  wordes  &  gentel 
entreatynges ;  requyryng  moste  hartely  the  messengers  that  were 
sent  to  declare  to  the  citizens  that  he  came  neither  to  demaund  [Edwam 

answered 

the  realme  of  Englarid,  nor  the  superiorities  of  the  same,  but  onely  ^*to*oiSSi 
the  duchie  of  Yorke,  his  olde  enheritance ;  the  which  duchie,  if  he  bat us"** 
might  by  their  meanes  readept  and  recouer,  he  would  neuer  let  Tori?]^ 
passe  out  of  hys  memorie  so  great  a  benifite,  and  so  frendly  a 
gratuitie  to  hym  exhibited.    And  so  with  fayre  wordes  and  flatter- 
ynge  speche  he  dismissed  the  messengers,  and  with  good  spede  he  i]d^^* 
and  his  folowed  so  quickly  after  that  they  were  almost  at  y*  gates  yStT^*^ 
as  sone  as  the  Ambassadors.     The  citezens,  heryng  his  good  followed, 
answere,  that  he  ment  nor  entended  nothynge  preiudiciall  to  kynge  ^Z'^'^^' 
Henry  nor  his  royall  authoritie,  were  much  mitigated  &  cooled,  &  ^^ 
b^an  to  commen  with  him  from  their  walles,  wiUyng  him  to  conuey  ^^^^^^ 
hym  self  into  some  other  place  without  delay,  which  if  he  did  they  *^*^'**^-^ 
assured  hym  that  he  should  haue  neither  hurte  nor  damage ;  but  ^^'^^ 
he,  gently  speakyng  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  suche  as  were  frSm  ti^T*^ 
Aldermen,  (whome  he  called  worshipfull,  and  by  their  proper  i^hkto 

,,,.  ,  remoYe  else* 

names  them  saluted,)  after  many  foyre  promises  to  the??^  made,  f ^^"^ 
exhorted  &  desyred  them  that  by  their  fauourable  frendshyp  &  JJSJJ^^ 
frendly  permission  he  might  enter  into  his  awne  towne,  of  the  which  •'**^  ^^^"^ 
he  had  both  his  name  and  title.   All  the  whole  daye  was  consumed 
in  doutful  communication  &  emest  interlocution.     The  citiezens,  l^^d^to^^ 
partely  wonne  by  hys  fayre  wordes,  &  partly  by  hope  [p.  292]  of  ^SSSton 
hys  large  promises,  fell  to  this  pact  &  conuencion,  that,  yf  kyng  ahoaidiise 

titeis  well, 

Edward  woulde  swere  to  entertayne  his  citiezens  of  Yorke  after  a  fnd  beioyai 

•'  to  Henry.] 

gentell  sorte  &  fashyon,  and  here  after  to  be  obedient  and  friythfiall 

'  In  3  Eeti,  VL^  IV.  vii  34,  the  Manror  opens  the  gates  of  York,  and  enters 
below  with  "  two  Aldermen."    In  T.  T,  he  enters  alone. 
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to  all  kyng  Henryes  commanndementes  and  preceptes,  that  then 

they  woulde  receyue  hym  in  to  their  citie,  &  ayde  and  comfort  hym 

with  money.  .  .  .    When  kyng  Edward  had  appesed  the  citiea^is^ 

and  that  thdr  fory  was  past^  he  entred  in  to  the  dtie,  &,  derely 

^twiwB     forgettinge  his  othe,  he  first  set  a  garrison  of  souldiers  in  the 

toto^T^     towne,^  to  the  entent  that  nothyng  should  be  moued  agaynst  hym 

Jj2^^       by  the  citesens,  &  after  he  gathered  a  great  host^  by  reason  of  his 

Sew.  J  «*^«^^ 

money. 

When  Edward  has  taken  the  keys  of  York  from  the  Mayor,  a  march 
is  heardi  and  Sir  John  Montgomery  enters  ''with  Dramme  and 
Sonldiers.''  Edward's  question — "  why  come  you  in  Armes  " — is  thus 
answered  by  Sir  John  (U.  43,  44) : 

To  helpe  King  Edward  in  his  time  of  storme, 

As  euery  loyall  Subiect  ought  to  doe.  44 

Edw,  ThankeSy  good  Mountgomerie ;  but  we  now  forget 
Our  Title  to  the  Crowne,  and  onely  clayme 
Our  Dukedome  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 

MomU.  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  again  :  48 

I  came  to  serue  a  King  and  not  a  Duke. — 
Drmnmer,  strike  vp,  and  let  vs  march  away ! 

Edward  is  soon  persuaded  to  reassume  his  royal  style ;  whereupon 
Hastings  cries  (IL  69,  70)  : 

Sound  Trumpet  1    Edward  shal  be  here  proclaimed : 
Come,  fellow  Souldior,  make  thou  proclamation ! 

[Flowrish.    Sound. 
Saul,  Edward  the  Fourth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England 
and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  <fec. 

Edward  left  York  on  March  19,  and  arrived  at  Nottingham  a  few 
days  later ;  ^  where 

siw.  Bau,  [HoU  iiL  68O/2/49.    Halle,  292.]  there  came  to  him  sir  Thomas 

lto^!!n^  Burgh,  &  sir  Thomas  Montgomerie,  with  their  aids ;  which  caused 
nomambai    him  at  their  first  comming  to  make  proclamation  in  his  owne 

name,  to  wit,  of  K.  Edward  the  fourth :  boldlie  affirming  to  him, 

that  they  would  serue  no  man  but  a  king. 

Act  lY.  sc  viii. — ^King   Henry,  Warwick,  Montague,  Clarence, 

1  When  the  Mayor  has  yielded  the  keys  of  York,  he  is  told  that  ^  Edward 
will  defend  the  Towne  and  thee."— 3  Jien.  VL,  IV.  yii.  88. 

'  Arrioal^  5,  7.  Sir  Thomas  Montgomery  is  not  mentioned  in  Arrvoal  or 
Warhw,  According  to  the  former  (and  hetter)  authority  Edward  was  ^  recey  vyd 
as  Kynge  "  at  Warwick,  on  or  about  April  2  ;  '*  and  so  made  his  proclamations 
from  that  tyme  forthe  wards." — Arrival,  9.  Warhw,  (14)agrees  with  HoXU  in 
assigning  an  earlier  date  to  Edward's  proclamation  as  King,  and  in  making 
Nottingham  the  scene  of  that  step. 


a  king.] 
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Oxford,  and  Somerset  meet  to  take  counsel,  since  news  has  come  that 

Edward 

With  hastie  Qermanes,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 

Hath  pass'd  in  safetie  through  the  Narrow  Seas, 

And  with  his  troupes  doth  march  amaine  to  London ;  .  .  .    4 

Warwick  will  muster  up  friends  in  Warwickshire,^  while  the  other 
Lords  do  the  same  in  different  parts  of  England.  All  are  to  meet  at 
Coventry  (L  32).  These  arrangements  made,  they  bid  Henry  farewell, 
and  depart.  The  scene  is  carried  on,  or  a  new  scene  be^ns,^  with 
Henry's  remark: 

Here  at  the  Pallace  [of  the  Bishop  of  London]  will  I  rest  a  while. 

His  army  is  already  in  the  field,  and  he  speaks  confidently  of  his 
subjects'  affection  for  him.  Before  Exeter — whom  Henry  has  been 
addressing — can  reply,  they  hear  shouts,  which  are  immediatdy 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  Edward,  Bichard,  and  Yorkist  soldiers. 
Edward  exclaims  (11.  53,  54,  58) : 

Seize  on  the  shamefac'd  Henry,  beare  him  hence, 
And  once  againe  proclaime  vs  Eling  of  England  !  .  .  . 
Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower ;  let  him  not  speake ! 

Edward  received  a  voluntary  offer  of  submission  from  the  Mayor, 
aldermen,  and  leading  citizens  of  London.* 
When,  says  Halle  (294), 

the  duke  of  Somerset^^  and  other  of  kynge  Henryes  freadeSy  saw 
the  world  thus  sodaynly  chaunged,  euery  man  fled,  and  in  haste 
shifted  for  hym  selfe^  kuinge  kyng  Henry  alone,  as  an  hoete  tiiat 
shodde  be  sacrificed,  in  the  Bishops  palace  of  London  adioyninge 
to  Ponies  cfauiche ;  not  knowyng  of  whom,  nor  what^  counsaytl  to 
aske,  as  he  which  wyth  treble  and  adnersitie  was  derely  dolled  xy^  Amy 
and  appalled :  in  whych  place  he  was  [,  on  April  ll,'^]  by  kyng  z£i1S3^ 
Edward  taken,  and  agayne  committed  to  prison  and  captinitie.         ^^'"^'^  ^ 

Act  V,  sc.  i. — At  the  close  of  the  last  scene,  after  Henry  has  been 
led  out,  Edward  declares  the  next  step  to  be  taken  (lY.  viii.  59,  60): 

And,  Lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 
Where  peremptorie  Warwicke  now  remaines :  .  .  • 

*  He  was  in  Warwickshire  when  Edward  landed.— JBToZ.  iii.  68O/1/5  ;  HaJle^ 
291.  A  letter  (printed  in  Oman's  King-maker^  221,  222)  contains  a  postscript 
written  by  the  Earl  at  Warwick,  on  March  25,  1471. 

'  Mr.  Daniel  begins  another  scene  here,  and  allots  a  separate  day  to  it. 
— T-^.,  320.  «  Arriud,  16. 

*  In  April,  1471,  Queen  Maigarefs  landing  was  expected,  and,  with  the 
detifln  of  cdUecting  men  to  assist  her,  Somerset  left  London  for  the  west  of 
England  some  days  before  April  11,  when  Edward  entered  the  city. — 
Arrixfol,  14,  16.  »  Arriwd,  17. 
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In  this  scene  he  appears  before  Coventry,  and  summons  Warwick 
to  the  walla     Warwick  marvels  (v.  i.  19,  20) : 

Where  slept  our  Scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc'd, 
That  we  could  heare  no  newes  of  his  repayre  f 

The  dramatic  action  brings  Edward  from  York  to  London,  and 
then  from  London  to  Coventry ;  but  the  latter  movement  is  fictitious. 
Edward  was  bound  for  London  when — on  March  29,  1471  ^ — he 

rEdwud  [Halle,  293.]  aaaa^iced  hys  power  toward  Couentre,  &  in  a 

Wftmiek      playn  by  the  citie  he  pytched  his  felde.     And  the  next  daye  aftar 

g On  before  that  he  Came  thither,  hys  men  were  set  forwarde,  and  marshalled 
Tcntry, 

SS^d'J^^  in  array,  &  he  valiawtly  bad  the  erle  battayle :  which  mistrostyng 
S^]         that  he  should  be  deceaued  by  the  duke  of  Clarence  (as  he  was  in 
dede)  kept  hym  a^lfe  close  within  the  Walles. 

Warwick  rejects  with  bitter  scorn  Edward's  offer  of  grace,  which 
Bichard  presses  (11.  21-52).  According  to  Halle  (293),  after  Clarence 
had  been  reconciled  to  Edward, 


Mcesslon 
the  three 


was  it  concluded  emongest  the  .iii.  brethren  to  attempt  therle  of 
Warwicke,  if  by  any  fayr  means  he  might  be  reconciled  or  by  any 
toettempta  promise  allured  to  their  parte.    To  whom  the  duke  of  Clarence 

reooneflia- 

w^Jk^j     ^^^  diuers  of  hys  secrete  frendes,  first  to  excuse  him  of  the  act 
that  he  had  done,  secondarely  to  require  him  to  take  some  good 

[Clarenoe  w  m.  c* 

^^  ende  now,  while  he  mighty  with  kyng  Edward. 
^d^id^Mi'  When  the  erle  had  hard  paciently  the  dukes  message,  lorde, 
^S^!^  how  he  detested  &  accursed  him!  crienge  out  on  him  that  he, 
Bdmtfd^  contrary  to  his  oth,  promise,  &  fidelitie,  had  shamefully  turned  hys 
(Wenrick  f^ce  from  his  confederates  &  alies.  But  to  the  dukes  messengers 
^rhewM    he  gaue  none  other  answere  but  thys:   that  he  had  leuer  be 

not  like  • 

j^^^     alwayes  lyke  him  selfe  then  lyke  a  false  and  a  periured^  duke; 
m^ipcM?]  *^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^  ^^y  determined  neuer  to  leue  war,  tyll  eyther  he 

had  lost  hys  owne  naturall  lyfe,  or  vtterly  extinguished  &  put 

vnder  hys  foes  and  enemies. 

The  forces  of  Oxford,  Montague,  and  Somerset  ^  now  march  into 

»  ArrivdLd. 

^  When  Clarence  is  welcomed  by  Edward  and  Richard,  Warwick  exclaims 
(8  flen.  FJ.,  V.  i  106) :  "  Oh  passing  Traytor,  pmtir'd  and  vniust ! " 

'  Somerset  was  not  at  Coventry.  He  went  westward  before  Edward 
entered  London  (see  p.  333,  n.  4^  above) ;  met  Queen  Margaret  at  Ceme  Abbey, 
Dorset,  on  April  15  {Arriwdy  28) ;  and  mustered  the  forces  which  marched  to 
Tewkesbury  (IWd.). 
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Coyentrj.     Each  leader,  as  he  enters  the  city,  cries  that  he  is ''  for 
Lancaster  !"(U.  59-72). 

The  nohlemen,  who  afterwards  fought  on  Warwick's  side  at  Bamet, 
were>  as  Halle  relates  (295) : 


^\ 


[n 
•nrlck*! 


Henry  ^  duke  of  Excester,  Edmond  Erie  of  Somerset^'  Ihon  erle  ^^^  ^^ 
of  Oxenford,  and  Ihon  Marques  Montacute,  whom  y*  erle  his  £S^'et, 
brother  wel  knewe  not  to  be  well  mynded  (but  sore  agaynste  hys  Montagu.] 
stomacke)  to  take  part  with  these  lordes ;  and  therefore  stode  in  a  Sl^^^to 
doubt  whether  he  at  this  tyme  might  trust  him  or  no ;  but  the  with^ 
fraternal  loue  betwene  them  washed  awaye  and  diminished  all  ^^^ 
suspicion  [cp.  3  ffm.  VI^  V.  il  33-47].  tmrtedhim.] 

As  Somerset  enters  Coventry,  Richard  obsenres  (II.  73-75) : 

Two  of  thy  Name,  both  Dukes  of  Somerset, 
Haue  sold  their  liues  ynto  the  House  of  Yorke ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  Sword  hold. 

The  dramatist  has  here  remembered  that  three  historical  Dukes  of 
Somerset  lost  their  lives  through  opposing  the  House  of  York :  H) 
Edmund  Beaufort  the  elder,  slain  at  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans ;  (2) 
Henry,  his  son,  beheaded  after  Hexham  field ; — a  battle  which  is  not 
even  idluded  to  in  the  play ; — and  (3)  Henry's  brother  german  Edmund, 
who  met  the  same  fate  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  ^  (see  p.  320 
above). 

Lastly,  Clarence,  approaching  the  walls  of  Coventry  with  a  large 
force,  i*epudiates  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry  (11.  89-91),  and  turns 
to  Edwiird  and  Richard,  by  whom  he  is  gladly  welcomed^  (IL  100-105). 

Halle  (293)  relates  that  Warwick,  before  shutting  himself  up  in 
Coventry,  sent  hastily 

[Warwick 

for  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  ioyne  with  hym ;  which  had  conscribed  ^^ 
&  assembled  together  a  great  host  about  London.    But  when  he  uawibiid  a 
perceiued  that  the  duke  lyngered,  &  dyd  al  thinges  negligently,  as  rci«rmioe'fl 
though  he  were  in  doubt  of  warre  or  peace,  he  then  began  somwhat  wanrSk 
to  suspect  that  the  Duke  was  of  hys  bretheme  corrupted  &  lately  iiiiigiYingi.i 
chaunged ;  ...  yet    he    had    perfect  worde  that   the  duke  of  ^l^?«d 
Clarence  came  forward  toward  hym  with  a  great  army.    Eyng  amy,  and 
Edward,  beynge  abo  therof  enformed,  raysed  his  campe,  &  made  g^^ 
toward  y*  duke.  .  .  .    When  eche  host  was  in  sight  of  other,  ^°*-^ 

^  jBTenry]  Ihon  Halle. 

*  Hoi.— who  copied  Arvivaly  12— does  not  mention  Somerset's  presence. 

'  "Three  Dukes  of  Somerset"  are  coimted  by  Edward  among  his  slain 
foemen  (8  Hen.  VL,  V.  vii.  5). 

^  Clarence  met  his  brothers  near  Warwick,  in  April ;  not  later  than  the 
4th  of  that  month.— ^mvol,  11-13. 
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Bychard  duke  of  Oloacester,  brother  to  them  both,  as  though  he 

had  bene  made  arbitrer  betwene  them,  fyrst  rode  to  the  doke,  and 

with  hjm  commoned  very  secretly:  from  hym  he  came  to  kyng 

Edward,  and  with  lyke  secretnes  so  vsed  hym  that  in  conclusion  no 

ynnaturall  warre,  but  a  firatemall  amitie,  was  concluded  and  pro- 

claymed ;  and  then,  leuyng  all  armye  and  weapon  a  syde,  bothe 

the    l»retheme    louyngly    embraced,    and    familierly   commoned 

together. 

Addressing  Warwick,  Clarence  gives  a  reason  for  abandoning 
Henry  (11.  83-85) : 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  Fathers  Hotise, 

Who  gaue  his  blood  to  lyme  the  stones  toge^er,  84 

And  set  vp  Lamcaster,    Why,  trowest  thou,  Warwicke, 

That  Clarence  is  bo  harsh,  so  blunt,  YnnaUiraU, 

To  bend  the  f atall  Instruments  of  Warre 

Against  his  Brother  and  his  lawf ull  King )  88 

This  view  had  been  urged  on  Clarence  when  he  was  a  refugee  in 
France,  about  a  year  before  his  desertion  of  Warwick.  A  ''  damosei V 
who  professed  to  have  been  sent  from  England,  by  Edward,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  terms  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 

[HaUe,  281.]  perswaded  the  duke  of  Clarence  tiiat  it  was 
neither  naturall  nor  honorable  to  hym,  either  to  condiscende,  or 
take  parte,  dgaivM  the  house  of  Torke,  (of  which  he  was  lineally 
descended,)  arid  ix>setvp  again  the  house  gI  Lancaster,  .  .  . 

After  welcoming  Clarence,  Edward  challenges  Warwick  to  **  leane 
the  Towne  and  fight."     Warwick  answers  (U.  110,  111)  : 

I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently. 

And  bid  thee  Battaile,  Edwurd,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Edw,  Yes,  Warwicke,  Edward  dares,  and  leads  the  way.—    112 
Lords,  to  the  field  !     Saint  George  and  Yictorie ! 

[Exeunt,    March.     Warwicke  and  hie  eampanie/oOowes. 

On  April  6,  1471,  Edward  again  offered  Warwick  battle  before 
Coventry.^    As  the  Earl  would  not  stir, 

[Halle,  293-396.]  kyng  Edward,  thus  beyng  [,  by  Clarenee's 
alliance,]  furnished  of  a  strong  hoste,  went  without  any  manor 
[p.  294]  of  diffidence  or  mistrust  toward  London.  .  .  •  Theile  of 
Warwycke,  pondering  that  the  gain  of  the  whole  battail  stode  in 
makyng  hast^  with  al  diligence  followed  his  enemies ;  hopynge  (that 


'  Arriwd,  13.     Edward  entered  London  on  April  11. — Arrival^  17. 
April  13  he  encamped  on  Bamet  field.— ilmtwl,  18 
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yf  they  wer  neuer  let  so  lytle  with  any  stop  or  tariyng  by  y*  waye)  [Warwick 
to  fight  with  them  before  thei  should  come  to  London  [p,  295].  .  .  .  ^7^,^ 
[After  resting  awhile  at  St.  Albans]  he  remoued  to  a  Tillage  in  the  ^C^*^^^ 
meane  waye  betwene  London  &  saynct  Albones,  called  Bamet,  g^^^^ 
beyng  tenne  myle  distaunt  from  bothe  the  tonnes. 

Act  Y.  sc.  ii — **  Alarum  and  Excursions.  Enter  Edward  bringing 
forth  Warwicke  wounded."  The  True  Tragedie  has :  "  Alarmes,  and 
then  enter  Warwike  woimded."  From  the  former  stage  direction, 
and  the  succeeding  lines  (1-4), — which  are  not  in  The  True  Tragedie^ — 
one  may  infer  that  Warwick  has  been  mortally  wounded  by  Edward. 
For  Warwick's  death  at  Edward's  hand  I  find  no  authority.  Halle 
tells  OS  (296)  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Bamet, — fought 
on  Easter  Day,  April  14,  1471,^ — ^Warwick, 

[HcUle,  296.]  beyng  a  manne  of  a  mynde  inuincible,  rushed 
into  the  middest  of  his  enemies,  whereas  he  (anentured  so  farre 

firom  his  awne  compaignie,  to  kill  &  sley  his  adnersaries,  that  he  died  tigwng 

could  not  be  rescued)  was,  in  the  middes  of  his  enemies,  striken  of  his 

doune  &  slain.     The  marques  Montacute,  thynkynge  to  succor  his  (^<>ntane 

brother  whiche  he  sawe  was  in  greate  ieoperdy,  &  yet  in  hope  {J^^JS* 

to  obtein  the  victory,  was  likewise  ouerthrowen  and  slain.  ^^'^ 

Edward  leaves  Warwick  to  die.  Soon  Oxford  and  Somerset  enter. 
They  have  just  had  news  that  (1.  31) 

The  Queene  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant  power ; 

and,  as  the  scene  ends,  Oxford  cries : 

Away,  away,  to  meet  the  Queenes  great  power  I 

Queen  Margaret,  having  heard  of  Edward's  return, 

[Ealle,  297.]  gathered  together  no  small  compaignie  of  hardy  [Margant'i 

and  valiaunt  souldiours,  determined  with  all  haste  and  diligence,  ^^/®' 

with  Prince  Edwarde  her  sonne,  to  saile  into  Englande ;  but  yet  ^™j*^* 

once  again  (suche  was  her  destinie)  beyng  letted  for  lacke  of  pros-  {JJ^iST * 

perouB  wynde,  &  encombered  with  to[o]  mnche  rigorous  tempeste,  JS^^m* 

**a  dale  after  the  fiure,"  (as  the  common  prouerbe  saieth,)  landed  ^'*«^**-J 
at  the  Port  of  Weymouth,  in  Dorsetshire  [,  on  April  14,  1471].* 

Act  Y.  sc.  iii. — ^The  historical  date  of  this  scene  must  be  April  14, 
1471,  if  we  look  solely  at  the  fact  that  the  battle  of  Barnet  is  just  over. 

*  Arrivaly  19. 

•  Arrival,  22.  Warhw.j  17.  The  hattle  of  Bamet  was  fought  on  the  same 
day. — Arrival,  19. 
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But  Edward  already  knows  that  Queen  Margaret's  troops  "  doe  hold 
their  course  toward  Tewksbury  "  (1.  19) ;  and  he  resolves  to  go  thither 
"  straight."  We  learn  from  The  ArrivaU  of  King  Edward  IV.  that 
news  of  her  landing  reached  him  on  April  16 ;  and  on  April  24  he 
marched  from  Windsor  in  search  of  her  army.  He  did  not  ascertain 
the  Lancastrians'  purpose  to  give  him  battle  at  Tewkesbury  until  May 
3,  though  before  leaving  Windsor  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were  not 
coming  directly  towards  London,  but  were  keeping  to  the  north-west, 
in  hope  of  gathering  reinforcements  from  Wales  and  Lancashire.^ 

Act  Y.  sc.  iv. — ^The  dramatist  has  disregarded  his  authority  in 
making  Queen  Margaret  address  her  confederates  with  such  assurance 
of  future  triumph  ^  (11.  1-38) ;  for  Halle  says  (297)  that,  when  news  of 
Bamet  field  came, 

(Warwiok'8    ^o>  lil^^  ^  woman  al  dismaied  for  feare,  feU  to  the  ground,  her 
^j^raed^   harte  was  perced  with  sorowe,  her  speache  was  in  maner  passed, 
all  her  spirites  were  tormented  with  Malencoly. 

Margaret  would  have  deferred  a  battle,  but  she  yielded  to  Somer- 
set's advice  that  war  should  be  renewed  without  delay  (fiaXU^  298,  299). 

Act  Y.  sc.  V. — ^In  ThA  True  Tragedie  this  scene  opens  with  the 
following  stage  direction :  "  Alarmes  to  the  battell,  Yorke  flies,  then 
the  chambers  be  discharged.  Then  enter  the  King,  Cla.  &  Glo.  &  the 
rest,  &  make  a  great  shout,  and  crie,  for  Yorke,  for  Yorke,  and  then 
the  Queene  is  taken,  &  the  prince,  &  Ozf.  &  Som.  and  then  sound 
and  enter  all  againe."  These  instructions — ^which  I  print  with  the 
punctuation  unaltered — show  that  a  retreat  and  victorious  re-entry  of 
the  Yorkists  were  exhibited  on  the  stage.  At  Tewkesbury  field, 
Bichard — as  we  learn  from  Halle  (300) — led  the  Yorkist  vaward 
against  that  part  of  the  entrenched  Lancastrian  camp  which  was 
defended  by  Somerset.  Failing  to  carry  the  position  by  assault, 
Bichard,  "for  a  very  politique  purpose,  wyth  all  hys  men  reculed 
backe."  Somerset  followed  the  Yorkists  who,  turning,  discomfited 
their  pursuers,  and,  supported  by  Edward's  division,  ent^*ed  the  camp. 
The  Lancastrians  who  remained  there  were  soon  routed.  "  The  Queue 
was  founde  in  her  Charriot  almost  deade  for  sorowe."  *  The  Prince 
was  ''apprehended,"  and  Somerset  was  ''  by  force  "  taken  prisoner. 

1  These  particulars,  with  the  dates  of  April  16,  24,  and  May  3,  are  given  in 
Arrvvaly  22,  24,  26,  and  28. 

*  Her  speech  just  before  the  armies  join  battle  (3  Hen,  VI,,  Y.  iv.  77-81) 
has  a  alight  general  resemblance  to  Warwick's  oiation  when  be  was  on  the 
point  of  engaging  Edward's  troops  at  Bamet.  The  Earl  told  his  men  that 
« thev  fight  not  onely  for  the  libertie  of  the  countreye  agaynste  a  tiraunte, 
which  wron^ullye  and  acainste  all  right  had  inuaded  and  subdued  thys 
realme,  but  thev  fyght  in  toe  querel  of  a  true  and  vndubitate  king  against  a 
cmell  man  and  a  tordous  vsurper ;  in  the  cause  of  a  Qodly  and  a  pitiful 
Prince  against  an  abhominable  manqueller  and  bloudy  boutcher;  ...  In 
which  cause  beyng  so  cood,  so  godly,  &  so  inst,  Qod  of  very  iustice  must  nedes 
be  their  shilde  and  defence."— ITal/e,  295. 

'  On  May7  Edward  heard  that  she  had  been  found  in  *'  a  powre  religiows 
place''  near  Worcester,  where  she  stayed  during  the  battle.— ^rriiHiZ,  31. 
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The  yictoiy  won,  Edward  immediately  disposes  of  two  Lancastrian 
leaders  (11.  2,  3) : 

Away  with  Oxford  to  Hames  Castle  straight ! 
For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guiltie  Head  ! 

Oxford  shared  the  Lancastrians'  defeat  at  Bamet,  but  he  was  not 
with  them  when  they  were  vanquished  at  Tewkesbury,  on  May  4, 1471. 
It  was  not  until  February  15,  1474,^  that 

IHol  ill.  693/2/20.    ffcUle,  304.]     lohn  earle  of  Oxford,  which  2]^g„*5^ 
after  Bamet  field  both  manfullie  and  yaliantlie  kept  saint  Michaels  J^^^l?.^ 
mount  in  Comewall,  either  for  lacke  of  aid,  or  persuaded  by  hifl  Jli£l!*^.*°^ 
friends,  gaue  yp  the  mount,  and  yeelded  himselfe  to  king  Edward  StoeMtie  of 
(his  life  onelie  saued),  which  to  him  was  granted    But,  to  be  out  MrS'cMfi] 
of  all  doutfull  imaginations,  king  Edward  also  sent  him  ouer  the 
sea  to  the  castell  of  Hammes,  where,  by  the  space  of  twelue  yeeres,. 
hee  was  in  strong  prison  shut  yp  and  warilie  looked  to^ 

On  May  6,  1471,« 

[ffcUle,  301.]  was  Edmond  duke  of  Somerset .  .  .  behedded  gJJJgSfj 
in  the  market-place  at  Tewkesbury. 

As  Oxford  and  Somerset  are  led  out,  Edward  asks  (11.  9,  10)  i 

Is  Proclamation  made.  That  who  finds  Edward 
Shall  haue  a  high  Reward,  and  he  his  Life  1 

Scarcely  haye  these  words  been  uttered  when  Prince  Edward  is 
seen  approaching.    The  King  thus  addresses  his  riyal  (U,  14-16) : 

Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make 

For  bearing  Armes,  for  stirring  yp  my  Subiects, 

And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  tum'd  me  to  1  16 

Frince,  Speake  like  a  Subiect,  prowd  ambitious  Yorke ! 
Suppose  that  I  am  now  my  Fathers  Mouth ; 
Kesigne  thy  Chayre,  and,  where  I  stand,  kneele  thou, 
Whil'st  I  propose  the  selfe-same  words  to  thee,  20 

Which,  Tiuytor,  thou  would'st  haue  me  answer  to  ! 

1  Escaping  from  the  rout  at  Bamet,  John  Earl  of  Oxford  went  first  to 
Scotland  and  afterwards  to  France.—  Warkw.y  16,  26  ;  Arrival^  20.  On  April 
10,  1473,  he  was  at  Dieppe,  purposing,  as  was  supposed,  to  sail  for  Scotland. — 
Paston,  liL  88.  He  landed  at  St  Ossyths  in  Essex  on  May  28,  1473,  but  soon 
reembarked.— Pa«eon,  iii.  92.  On  September  30, 1473,  he  took  possession  of 
St  Michaers  Mount  in  Comwidl,  which  he  defended  against  the  royal  forces 
until  February  15,  1474,  when  the  defection  of  his  garrison  obliged  him  to 
surrender.  He  was  then  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Edward,  who  immediately 
sent  him  to  Hammes  Castle  (Calais).— TTarfcu?.,  26,  27  ;  Pdyd.  Verg,,  532/44. 
William  of  Worcester  {ItmtraHwn^  122)  and  Wa/rhw,  differ  as  to  the  lengtl^ 
of  the  siege,  and  the  former  gives  Feb.  19  as  the  date  of  surrender^ 

«  Amwd,  31.     Warhw,,  19. 
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The  Prince  repeats  his  claim  to  sovereignty  (11.  3d-37)|  and  is 
forthwith  murdered : 

JEdw.  Take  that,  thou^  likenesse  of  this  Eajler  here ! 

[Stabekim. 
Rich.  SprawVst  thou  )  take  that,  to  end  thy  agonie ! 

[Rich,  gtaba  him. 
Clar,  And  ther's  for  twitting  me  with  periurie !  40 

\Clar.  stabs  him. 

The  account  oi  Prince  Edward's  death  here  dramatized  is  given  hy 
Hdinshedy  whose  authority  was  Halle  (301). 

[Hoi.  iii  688/2/7.]  After  the  field  was  ended,  proclamation 
was  made,  that  whosoener  could  bring  foorth  prince  Edwiurd  aliue 
or  dead,  should  haue  an  annuitie  of  a  hundred  pounds  during  his 
life,  and  the  iMtinces  life  to  be  saned,  if  he  were  brought  foordi 
aliue.  Sir  Ridiard  Crofis  [the  Prince's  captor],  nothing  mistrusting 
the  kmgs  promise^  brought  foorth  his  prisoner  prince  Edward, 
^«iS^^  being  a  &ire  and  weU  proportioned  yoong  gentleman ; '  whom  when 
MavHi.  king  Edward  had  well  aduised,  he  demanded  of  him,  how  he  durst 
so  presumptuouslie  enter  into  his  realme  with  banner  displaied! 

Wherevnto  the  prince  boldlie  answered,  saieng :  ''  To  recouer 

''  my  fiatiiers  kingdome  &  heritage,  from  his  father  and  grandfather 

PHfMt         ''  to  him,  and  from  him  after  him  to  me,  lineallie  descended.''    At 

Edward 

mtrthmd.  which  wcNrds  king  Edward  said  nothing,  but  with  his  hand  thrust 
him  from  him,  or  (as  some  saie)  stroke  him  with  his  gantlet ;  whom, 
incontinentlie,  George  duke  of  Clarence,  Richard  duke  of  Glocester, 
Thomas  Greie  marquesse  Dorcet,  and  T^^liam  lord  Hastings,  tiiat 
stood  by,  sttddenlie  murthered :  .  .  . 

Act  y.  sc.  vi. — Having  helped  to  slay  Prince  Edward,  Richard 
posts  off  **  to  London  on  a  serious  matter "  (Y.  v.  47).  Scene  vi  is 
laid  at  the  Tower.  Richard  entws  with  Henry,  whom,  after  some  con- 
ference, he  stabs  to  death  (I.  57)  with  a  sword  (I.  63).  Henry  died  on 
May  21  or  22,  1471. »    He  was 

»  38.  thou]  Whole  Contention  (Q3).    ihe  3  Hen.  VI. 

^  being  a  .  .  .  gsntleman]  Hoi.  beynge  a  good  Femenins  ^  a  wel  feauttted 
yoiin^  gentleman  Halle,  301.  Edwaid  apostn^hizes  him  as  ^thoii  likeness 
of  this  Kayler  here''  [Queen  Msisaret]. 

*  Wa/rkw.  (21)  says :  "  And  the  same  nvp^te  that  Kynge  Edwaide  came  to 
Londone,  Kynge  Herry,  beynge  inwaide  [f  m  ward]  in  presone  in  the  Touze 


chronicle  (MS.  Armidel,  Mus.  Brit.  28,  fol.  25,  v<»,  cited  in  Warhw.^  xiiL)  we 
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[Hd,  iii.  690/2/61.]  in  the  Tower  spoiled  of  his  life,  by  Richard 
doke  of  Glocester,  (as  the  constant  hme  ran,)  who  (to  the  intmt  ^^^^'^ 
that  his   brother  king  Edward  might  reigne  in  more  soertie)  f^l^^"^ 
mnrthered  the  said  king  Henrie  with  a  dagger.  ca^Iw^^ 

Edward  is  ignorant  of  Richard's  sudden  resolve  to  despatch  Henry 
(L  83).  More — ^whose  narrative  I  here  give  in  Halle's  words  (d4d) 
— asserts  that  Richard 


slewe  in  the  towre  kynge  Henry  the  sixt ;  saiynge :  ''now  is  there  KyngHenrv 

lth€  towtK 
fJUekard 


no  heire  male  of  kynge  Edwarde  the  thirde  but  wee  of  the  house  in  ou  t 


"    °  bM  Bid 

"  of  Yorke ! "  ^  whyche  murder  was  doen  without  kyng  Edward  his  «*•  «>• 
assent ;  which  would  haue  appointed  that  bocherly  office  to  \too 
Halle]  some  other  rather  then  to  hys  owne  brother. 

Act  V.  sc.  vii — ^We  may  suppose  this  scene  to  be  laid  in  the  Palace 
at  Westminster.  There  are  present  King  Edward,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Clarence,  Gloucester,  Hastings,  and  the  infant  Prince  Edward,  of  whom 
a  nurse  has  charge.     Clarence  demands  (11.  37-40)  : 

What  will  your  Grace  haue  done  with  Margaret  1 
Regnard,  her  Father,  to  the  King  of  JBVance 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 

And  hither  haue  they  sent  it  for  her  ransome.  40 

King,  Ayf^^j  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to  France  ! 

An  interval  of  more  than  four  historic  years  elapsed  between  the 
dates  of  Margaret's  ransom  and  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury;  though, 
according  to  dramatic  time,  the  latter  event  is  very  recent.  In  1475  ^ 
the  agreement  was  made  by  which 

leam  that  Henry  "deceasit"  on  May  21.  According  to  Three  Ckrwiides 
(B,  L.  C),  184,  he  died  "  feliciter  "  on  May  22.  A  fourth  chronicle  (MS.  Laud, 
674  (B.  23)  foL  11,  i*,  cited  in  Warkw.y  xi.)  records  that  Heniy  "morieb^;ur" 
on  May  22.  A  fifth  chronicle  (MS.  Bib.  Beg.  2  B.  xv.  foL  1,  n  cited  in 
Warhw,y  xi.)  fixes  the  time  of  his  death  between  ("inter'*)  the  21st  and  22nd 
of  May.  Finally,  the  Yorkist  writer  of  Arrwal  (38)  asserts  that  Henry  died 
on  Magr  23,  "ofpure  displeasure,  and  melencoly." 

*  Glo.  The  Tower,  many  the  Tower;  lU  root  fhtm,  ou^.]  T.  T.  Rich.  [The\ 
Towety  ihe  Tower.  3  Hen.  VI.,  V.  v.  50.  The  words  "now  is  ...  of  YoAe'^ 
are  in  HaUsy  but  not  in  HoL, 

^  The  articles  of  this  agreement— ''aduisez  par  et  entre  Le  Boy  de  France 
dune  part  £t  meesires  lehan  seigneur  de  Hauart  et  Thomas  seigneur  de  mon- 
gomery  ehioalers  conseiUers  du  Boy  dangleterre  Touchant  le  bail  el  deliur* 
ance  de  dame  marguerit  fiX\A  du  Boy  de  Secille''— are  dated  October  2, 1476. 
Her  ransom  was  60,000  crowns  of  gold.  The  original  articles,  signed  by 
Lewis's  own  hand,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  An  order,  dated 
November  13, 1475,  and  addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Montgomery,  authorizes  him 
to  receive  Margaret  from  Thomas  Thwaytes  and  deliver  her  to  Lewis  or  to 
such  persons  as  shall  be  chosen  by  Lewis  and  Montgomery  in  Edward's  name. 
— B'ifmery  xii.  22.  Her  ransom  was  to  be  paid  within  five  years  {BymeTy  xxi. 
51) ;  and,  on  March  21, 1480,  Edward  gave  Lewis  a  full  acquittance.— J^irmcr, 
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W^Si^  [^^h  301.]  King  Reiner  her  fiather  rauTisomed  her  witk 
ISSgiSrte  ™^^®y>  which  Bunime  (aa  the  French  writers  afferme)  he  borowed 
^^KQd  ^^  ^W  Lewes  y^  xi. ;  and,  because  he  was  not  of  power  nor  abilitie 
^^•i.oe.1     j^  repaye  so  greate  a  dutie,  he  solde  to  the  French  kyng  &  his 

hejres  the  kingdomes  of  Naples  and  both  the  Sciciles,  wyth  the 

conntie  of  Prouince,  >  .  • 

There  is  another  unhistorical  personage  in  this  plaj  besides  the 
dual  "  Somerset."  "  Westmerland  "  is  a  hot  Lancastrian  in  3  Hen,  F/., 
I.  i.,  but  the  historical  second  Earl — son  of  Ralph  Neville,  the  first  Earl 
— ^kept  aloof  from  civil  strife.^ 

''  Exeter/'  in  the  First  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VL,  is,  I  suspect, 
the  same  person;  though  the  historical  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of 
Exeter,  died  in  1426,  and,  during  the  war  of  the  Roses,  this  title  was 
borne  by  Henry  Holland.  Holland  was  a  staunch  Lancastrian  ;  but  the 
dramatic  ''  Exeter  *'  accepted  the  arrangement  which  reduced  Henry 
YI.  to  the  position  of  King  by  the  grace  of  Richard  Plantagenet. 

French  (Shakspeareana  GenecUoffica,  p.  199)  conjectured  that 
"Summerfield"  (T.  T.)  or  "Somermle"  (3  Hen.  F/.,  V.  L  7-16)  was 
meant  for  Sir  Thomas  Somerville,  who  died  16  Henry  VH.,  1500. 


XII.    RICHARD   III. 

TffJS  Tragedy  qfBichardthe  Thtrd^  is  not  separated  from  ITte  third 
Pari  of  Henry  the  Sixt  by  a  dramatic  interval  of  one  clear  day.  For 
although  Clarence's  arrest — the  first  incident  of  the  former  drama — 
occurred  in  1477,^  the  action  of  sc.  ii..  Act  L,  takes  us  back  to  May 

xiL  112.  In  consideiation  of  the  lansom,  Ren^  agreed  that  Provence  should 
he  nnited  to  the  French  crown  after  his  death,  and  Margaret  confirmed  the 
cession.— Jecm  de  Troyts^  36,  37. 

^  The  dramatist  might  have  heen  misled  by  finding  in  HaUe  (256)  or  J9bl. 
(iii.  666/1/27)  that  « the  earles  of  Northumberland  and  Westmerland  "  were 
slain  at  Towton.  John  Lord  Neville—a  brother  of  Ralph  Neville,  second  Earl 
of  Westmoreland — was  killed  in  this  battle,  fighting  on  the  Lancastrian  side. 
— iJoe.  PaH,,  V.  477/2. 

2  Iqnote  the  text  of  Fi. 

'  We  do  not  know  when  Clarence  was  arrested,  but  a  probable  date  is  based 
on  the  following  facts :  On  May  20, 1477,  Burdett  and  Stacy,  dependents  of 
Clarence,  were  executed  for  constructive  treason.— J>.  JT.  Bep.  3,^pendix  ii 
p.  214.  On  May  21,  Clarence  came  to  the  Council  Chamber  at  Westminster, 
accompanied  by  a  priest  named  Godard,  who  read  before  the  Council  the 
declarations  of  innocence  made  by  Burdett  and  Stacy  previous  to  execution. 
Resenting  this  interference,  Edward  summoned  Churence  to  appear  ''  certo  die  " 
at  the  palace  of  Westminster,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  civic  dignitaries, 
vehemently  censured  him.  The  Duke  was  put  "  sub  custodift,**  and  remained 
a  prisoner  till  his  death.— Cbnl  CVoyl.,  661,  662.    Edward's  privy  seals  show 
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23,  1471,  when  Henry's  corse  was  conveyed  to  Chertsey  (p.  345,  n.  2, 
below).  Henry  died  on  May  21  or  22  (p.  340,  n.  3,  above)  ;  but,  even 
if  we  assume  that  May  21  was  the  date  of  his  death,  we  can  hardly 
refer  the  closing  scene  of  3  H&nry  VI,  to  the  same  day.  Tha  Trag^y 
qf  Biehard  the  Third  ends  with  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  fought  on 
August  22, 1485.1 

Act  I.  sc.  i. — Richard  enters  and  soliloquizes.  Two  serious 
obstacles  may,  he  trusts,  soon  be  removed  from  his  path. 

Plots  haue  I  laide.  Inductions  dangerous, 

By  drunken  Prophesies,  Libels,  and  Dreames, 

To  set  my  Brother  Clarence  and  the  King 

In  deadly  hate,  the  one  against  the  other. — ^IL  32-35. 

News  (U.  136,  137)  that 

The  King  is  sickly,  weake,  and  melancholly, 
And  hU  Physitiana  f eare  1dm  mightily,' 

leads  to  further  anticipations  (11.  145-152) : 

He  cannot  liue,  I  hope ;  and  must  not  dye 

Till  George  be  pack'd  with  post-horse  vp  to  Heauen. 

He  in,  to  vrge  his  hatred  more  to  Olarenoe, 

With  Lyes  well  steel'd  with  weighty  Arguments ;  148 

And,  if  I  faile  not  in  my  deepe  intent, 

Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  liue  : 

Which  done,  God  take  King  Edward  to  his  mercy. 

And  leaue  the  world  for  me  to  bussle  in  !  152 

''  Some  wise  men  "  weened  that  Richard's 

[Hoi.  iii   712/2/28.     Mare,  6/29.]    drift,  couerUie  conaeied,  ^^Jj^ 

lacked  not  in  helping  foorth  his  brother  of  Clarence  to  his  death :  ^^^ 

which  he  resisted  openlie,  howbeit  somewhat  (as  men  deemed)  aS^. 

more  fiaintlie  than  he  that  were  hartilie  minded  to  his  wealth*  h!td%i^ 

And  they,  that  thus  deeme,  thinke  that  he  long  time  in  king  wtito^ 

Edwards  life  forethought  to  be  king;  in  case  that  the  king  his  Bdward.] 
brother  (whose  life  he  looked  that  euUl  diet^diovld  shorten)  should 

that  on  May  86  he  was  at  Greenwich,  on  May  27  at  Greenwich  and  West* 
mineter,  and  on  Mav  28  at  Gieenwich  again.— 0.  B,  May  27,  then,  if  a  date 
in  accoidance  with  tne  testimony  of  the  Croyland  continuator,  who,  as  he  tells 
Q8  himself  (ConL  Ooyl.,  557,  sidenoteX  was  in  1471  or  1472  a  member  of  the 
Council.  Clarence  was  attainted  by  the  Parliament  which  met  at  Westminster 
on  January  16, 1478.— JJot.  Pari.,  vi  167/i ;  193-195. 

>  Fab.,  ii.  672. 

'  Edward  perceived  <Hhat  there  was  h'ttle  hope  of  recouerie  in  the  conning 
of  hUjohynciana ''  (Hot.  iii  7O8/2/35.    Not  in  HaUe). 

*  Up.  what  Richard  says  of  Edward  (I.  i.  139, 140) : 

**  O,  he  hath  kept  an  euiU  diet  long." 
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happen  to  deceasse  (as  in  deed  he  did)  while  his  children  were 
yoong.  And  they  deeme,  that  for  this  intent  he  was  glad  of  his 
brothers  death  the  duke  of  Clarence,  whose  life  must  needs  haue 
hindered  him  so  intending ;  whether  the  same  duke  of  Clarence  had 
kept  him  true  to  his  nephue  the  yoong  king,  or  enterprised  to  be 
king  himselfe. 

If  expectation  fail  not, 

This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  vp, 

About  a  Prophesie,  which  eayes  that  G 

Of  £dwards  heyres  the  murtherer  shall  be. — ^U.  38-40. 

And  Clarence,  entering  on  his  road  to  the  Tower,  informs  Richard 
(11.  65-59)  that  Edward 

.  .  .  from  the  Crosse-row  pluckes  the  letter  G, 

And  sayes  a  Wizard  told  him  that  by  G  56 

His  issue  disinherited  should  be ; 

And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 

It  followes  in  his  thought  ^at  I  am  he. 

Rumour  declared  that  Clarence's  death 

[Hoi,  iii  703/1/46.  Salle,  326.]  rose  of  a  foolish  prophesie^ 
which  was,  that,  after  K.  Edward,  one  should  reigne,  whose  first 
letter  of  his  name  should  be  a  Q.  Wherewith  the  king  and 
queene  were  sore  troubled,  and  began  to  conceiue  a  greeuous 
grudge  against  this  duke,  and  could  not  be  in  quiet  till  they  had 
brought  him  to  his  end.  And,  as  the  dinell  is  woont  to  incumber 
the  minds  of  men  which  delite  in  such  diuelish  fantasies,  they  said 
afterward,  that  that  prophesie  lost  not  his  effect,  when,  after  king 
Edward,  Glocester  vsurped  his  kingdome. 

RichiM^d  accuses  Queen  Elizabeth  of  having  sent  Clarence  to  the 
Tower  (11.  62-65).  Another  rumoured  cause  of  Clarence's  death  was 
his  projected  marriage  to  Mary  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  heiress  of  CSiarles 
the  Bold. 

[Hoi.  iii  703/1/61.  HcUle,  326,]  Which  marriage  king  Edward 
(enuieng  the  prosperitie  of  his  brother)  both  gainesaid  and  dis- 
turbed, and  thereby  old  malice  reuiu^d  betwixt  them :  which  the 
queene  and  hir  blond  (euer  mistrusting,  and  priuilie  barking  at  the 
kings  linage)  ceassed  not  to  increase. 

However, 

[Hoi.  iii.  712/1/46.  More,  5/13.]  .  .  .  were  it  by  the  queene  and 
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lords  of  hir  bloud,  which  highlie  maligned  the  kings  kinred,  (as 
women  commonlie,  not  of  malice,  but  of  nature,  hate  them  whome 
their  husbands  loue,)  or  were  it  a  proud  appetite  of  the  duke 
himselfe,  intending  to  be  king ;  at  the  least  wise  heinous  treason 
was  there  laid  to  his  charge :  .  .  . 

I  do  not  find  that  Hastings — who  enters  (I.  121)  after  his  release 
from  the  Tower— either  actually  suffered  imprisonment  through  the 
enmity  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rivers,  or  regained  his  lib^y  by 
petitioning  Mistoess  Shore  (11.  66-77).  But  the  Queen  disliked 
Hastings,  and  he  was  once  in  great  peril  owing  to  the  accusation  of 
Rivers.    See  p.  366  below. 

Act  I.  sc.  ii. — '*  Enter  the  Coarse  of  Henrie  the  sizt  with  Halberds 
to  guard  it,  Lady  Anne  being  the  Mourner."  The  bier  is  set  down  for 
a  while  till  Lady  Anne  says  (11.  29,  30)  : 

Come  now  towards  Chertsey  with  your  holy  Lode, 
Taken  from  Paules  to  be  interred  there ;  .  .  . 

Soon  after  Richard  enters  she  cries  to  the  guards  (11.  55,  56)  : 

Oh,  Gentlemen,  see,  see !  dead  Henries  wounds 
Open  their  congeal'd  mouthes  and  bleed  afresh  ! 

Holinshed  (iiL  69O/3/73)  gives  the  following  account  of  Henry's 
funeral,  and  the  bleeding  of  the  corpse : 

[Hoi.  iii  690/2/73.]    The  dead  corps,  on  the  Ascension  euen  Tfuninsand 
[May  22,  1471],  was  conueied  with  billes  and  glaues  pompouslie  (if  ^^  JJrtei 
[p.  691]  you  will  call  that  a  funerall  pompe)  from  the  Tower  to  g^f^* 
the  church  of  saint  Paule,  and  there,  laid  on  a  beire  or  coffen  bare  ^[^ 
faced,  the  same  in  presence  of  the  beholders  did  bleed :  ^  where  it  SSS^  Jjf** 
rested  the  space  of  one  whole  dale.    From  thense  he  was  caried  SchSS^. 
to  the  Blackfriers,  and  bled  there  likewise:  and,  on  the  next  8tp*ai« 
daie'  after,  it  was  conueied  in  a  boat^  without  priest  or  olerke,  SaekMan.] 
torch  or  taper,  singing  or  saieng,  ynto  the  monasterie  of  Chertseie, 
distant   from   London   fifteene   miles,   and    there  was    it  first 
buried:  .  .  . 

The  historical  Lady  Anne  did  not  attend  Henry  VI.'s  funeral ;  and 
the  dialogue  between  her  and  Richard  (11.  46-225)  is  imaginary.     She 

*  This  excerpt  was  partly  derived  from  HaUe  (303),  but  he  does  not  mer  ^ 

tbe  bleeding  of  Henry%  corpae. 

'  Henry's  body  was  conveyed  to  Chertaey  on  Ascension  Day  (May  2^ 
Fah.^  il  662,  and  a  London  chionide  (BibL  Cotton.  Vitell.  A.  xvi  fol  192 
cited  in  Warhw^y  xii.  Hd.  was  wrong  if  the  words  "  where  it  rested  .  ,  .  next 
daie  after  "  mean  that  the  body  was  conveyed  to  Chertsey  on  May  24. 
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married  Richard  in  1472.^    From  Holinahed  (iii.  75I/1/45)  Shakspere 
might  have  learnt  that  she  was 

[AnB6|  [Ebl  iii  76I/1/45.    Halle,  407-]    the  same  Anne,  one  of  ihe 

j^m^  daughters  of  the  earle  of  Warwike,  which,  (as  you  haue  heard 
mmM&nt  before,)  at  the  request  of  Lewes  the  French  king,  was  maried  to 
Bdwwd.]      prinee  Edward,  sonne  to  king  Henrie  the  sixt 

Richard's  entreaty  that  she  would  go  to  Crosby  Place,  and  receive 
a  visit  from  him  there  (IL  213-217),  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
mention  {ffol.  iii.  72I/2/70)  of  his  having  ''kept  his  houshold,"  as 
Protector,  at  "  Crosbies  in  Bishops  gates  street."  A  slip  of  the  pen,  or 
a  compositor's  error,  may  account  for  Richard's  order  that  the  body  be 
taken  to  White-Friars,  not  to  Chertsey  (11.  226,  227).  We  have  seen 
(p.  345  ahove)  how  Henry's  corpse,  after  its  removal  from  St.  Pauls, 
rested  at  Black-Friars,'  and  was  thence  conveyed  to  Chertsey. 

Act  L  sc.  iii. — Queen  Elizabeth  tells  Rivers  (11.  11-13)  that  her 
son's 

minority 
Is  put  vnto  the  trust  of  Richard  Glouster,  12 

A  man  that  loues  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 
Biu.  Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  Protector  ) 
Qu,  It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet : 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  King  miscarry.  16 

£dward  died  on  April  9,  1483,^  and  Richard  was  appointed  Pro- 
tector before  the  middle  of  May  in  the  same  year.^  When— on  May 
4,  1483  ^—Edward  Y.  entered  London, 

[Hoi.  iii.  7I6/2/S3.  More,  22/31.]  the  duke  of  Qlocester  bare 
him  in  open  sight  so  reuerentlie  to  the  prince,  with  all  semblance 
of  lowlinesse,  that,  from  the  great  obloquie  in  which  he  was  so  late 
before,  he  was  suddenlie  fallen  in  so  great  trust,  that  at  the 
councell  next  assembled  he  was  made  the  onelie  man,  chosen  and 

^  In  a  letter  written  on  Febmary  17, 1472,  Sir  John  Paston  reports  Clarence 
to  have  said  "that  he  [Richard]  may  weell  have  my  Ladye  [AnneJ  hys 
[Clarence's]  suster  in  lawe,  butt  they  schall  parte  no  lyvelod.*' — Paston,  iiL  Sfe. 
A  petition  for  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  ot  John  Lord  Neville  was  presented 
to  the  Parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  on  October  6,  1472,  and  was 
prorogued  on  November  3(^  1472.  This  petition  contains  a  salvo  that  nothing 
asked  for  shall  be  prejudicial  to  "Richard  Duke  of  Gloucestr*  and  Anne 
Duches  of  Gloucestr  his  wyfe." — Rot.  Pari,,  vL  25/i.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  Richard  and  Anne  must  have  been  married  on  some  date  between  February 
17  and  November  30,  1472. 

^  HaUe  (303)  does  not  mention  the  deposit  of  Henry's  body  at  Blackfriars. 

»  CofU.  Oroyl,,  664 

^  In  commissions  of  the  peace,  dated  May  14,  he  is  styled  Protector  of 
England.— Bot.  Pat  Edw.  V.  in  dorso  (cited  in  QramU  of  Edtoard  V,,  ed. 
J.  G.  Nichols,  xiii.,  xzxL).  If  the  entry  on  the  Patent  Boll  can  be  trusted,  he 
was  Protector  on  April  21.— Oidrdner's  Life  ofBiehard  III^  ed.  2,  p.  69. 

«  Fab.,  66a 
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thought  most  meet  to  be  protector  of  the  king  and  his  reahne ;  so  Tktdvieof 
that  (were  it  destinie  or  were  it  foUie)  the  lambe  was  betaken  to  ^J^f^ 
the  woolfe  to  keepe. 

The  ensuing  dialogue  (11.  17-319)  is  fictitious.  Margaret — who  is 
one  of  the  speeders — ^left  England  soon  after  November  13,  1475,  and 
died  on  August  26,  1482.^  But  as  this  scene  cannot  be  historically 
dated  before  April  9, 1483,  there  is  point  in  the  rebuke  (11. 255-256)  which 
she  is  made  to  give  Dorset,  who  pronounced  her  to  be  ''  lunaticke." 

Peace,  Mastw  Marquesse,  you  are  malapert  1 
Your  fire-new  stampe  of  Honor  is  scarce  currant. 

Barely  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  Edward — on  April  18, 
1475  «— 

[Eol.  iii.  702/2/8.]  created  the  lord  Thomas,  marquesse  Dorset^  cThomu 
before  dinner ;  and  so  in  the  habit  of  a  marquesse  aboue  the  habit  MuqnMs 
of  his  knighthood  he  began  the  table  of  knights  in  saint  Edwards 
chamber. 

She  caUs  Richard  a  ''  rooting  Hogge ''  (1.  228).  In  the  second  year, 
of  Richard's  reign  (1484),  Willmm  OoUingborne  published  the  couplet : 

[Eol.  iil  746/2/10.    Halle,  398.] 

The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Louell  our  dog, 
Rule  all  England  vnder  an  hog. 

Meaning  by  the  hog,  the  dreadfull  wild  boare,  which  was  the  gj^^ 
kings  cognisanca    But,  bicause  the  first  line  ended  in  dog,  the  SSSS 
metrician  could  not  (obseruing  the  regiments  of  meeter)  end  the  ^^* 
second  verse  in  boare,  but  called  the  boare  an  hog. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  the  dialogue  of  this  scene  is  fictitious, 
Shakspere  may  have  taken  a  hint  for  it  from  the  following  passage,  in 
which  Richard  is  accused  of  fomenting  strife  between  the  two  factions 
at  Court.  The  writer  has  been  speaking  of  a  man  named  Pettier,  who, 
on  hearing  of  Edward's  death,  straightway  inferred  that  Richard  would 
be  King. 

{Hoi  iii.  712/2/68.  More,  7/26.]  And  forsomuch  as  he  [Richard] 

1  The  date  of  Margaret's  death  is  taken  from  Anselme,  i  232.  Cp. 
Baudier's  Hidory  of  (he  Calamities  of  Margaret  of  AnjoM  Queen  of  England, 
1737,  pp.  191, 192.  As  to  the  date  of  Margaret's  departure  from  England, 
see  p.  341,  n.  2,  above. 

•  I  take  this  date  from  Sto^o  (713),  Hold's  authority  for  the  passage  in 
which  Grey's  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  marquess  is  recorded. 
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^foro  ^  well  wist  and  holpe  to  mainteine  a  long  continued  grudge  and 
w^^  h»4  heart-burning  betweene  the  queens  kinred  and  the  kings  bloud, 
^J^  either  partie  enuieng  others  authoritie,  he  now  thought  that  their 
u^^^  diuision  should  be  (as  it  was  in  deed)  a  furtherlie  beginning  to 
Queen.]       the  pursuit  of  his  intent. 

Nay,  he  was  resolued,  that  the  same  was  a  sure  [p,  713]  ground 
{AflwTOj  for  the  foundation  of  all  his  building,  if  he  mi^t  first  (ynder  the 
pretext  of  reuen^ng  of  old  displeasure)  abuse  the  anger  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  tone  partie  to  the  destruction  of  the  totiier ;  and  then 
win  to  his  purpose  as  manie  as  he  could,  and  those,  that  could 
not  be  woone,  might  be  lost  yer  they  looked  therfore.  For  of  (me 
thing  was  he  certeine,  that,  if  his  intent  were  perceiued,  he  should 
soone  haue  made  peace  betweene  both  the  parties  witii  his  owne 
blond. 

Act  L  sc.  iv. — In  this  scene  two  murderers,  sent  by  Bichardi  slay 
Clarence,  though  Edward's  order  for  the  Duke's  death  had  been  reversed 
(II.  i.  86).  I^e  First  Murderer  exclaims,  as  he  stabs  Clarence  (L  iv. 
276,  277)  : 

Take  that,  and  that !  if  all  this  will  not  do, 
He  drowne  you  in  the  Malmesey-But  withUi. 

I  quote  a  passage  containing  the  only  detail  of  sc.  iv.  which 
Shakspere  did  not  invent.  Edward's  hatred  of  Clarence  reached  such 
a  pitch 

Anno  am.  [Hol.  ul  703/ 1 /40.]    that  finallie  the  duke  was  cast  into  the 

17  rift  JUasmI 

0Mrg$iM$'  Tower,  and  therewith  adiudged  for  a  traitor,  and  priuilie  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  malmesie,  the  eleuentb  of  March,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seuententh  yeare  of  the  kings  reigne.^ 

Act  n.  sc.  i. — Edward,  who  now  daily  expects  death,  has  made,  as 
he  hopes,  an  ''vnited  League"  between  the  two  pai*ties  which  diyided 
his  Court.     Hastings  exchanges  assurance  of  friendship  with  Rivers  ^ 

1  Hcl.  took  this  date  (March  11)  from  8tow  (717).  The  rest  of  the  passaoe 
is  derived  from  HaUe  (326).  Fah.  (666)  says  that  Clarence  was  put  to  deaSi 
on  Febrnary  18,  1478 ;  a  date  confirmed  by  Inq,  p.  m.  18  B.  iV.  46  &  47 
(0.  B.).  More  {Hol,,  iii.  712/1/54),  Fob.,  HcUle^  and  SUm;  agree  that  the  Duke 
was  drowned — or,  as  Stow  nuts  it,  ''made  his  ende" — in  a  butt  ("a  yessell " 
Stow)  of  malmsey.  Insteaa  of  "  drowne  you  .  .  .  within,"  the  Qq.  of  Bich, 
HI.  read  :  **chop  thee  .  .  .  But  in  the  next  roome.** 

*  In  F.  (H.  i  7)  Dorset  and  Rivers—who  were  not  foes— are  commanded 
by  Edward  to  take  each  other's  band.  In  the  Qq.  the  King  gives  this  ord«r 
to  Rivers  and  Hastings.  In  both  texts  11.  9-10  and  11  have  the  respective 
prefixes  Biu.  Hast, 
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and  Dorset ;  and  kisses  Queen  Elisabeth's  band,  which  she  gives  him  as 
a  sign  of  amity.  Buckingham  professes  xealous  regard  for  the  Queen 
and  her  kindred  (U.  140). 

Of  this  brief  truce  we  have  the  following  account : 

[HoL  iil  713/I/IO.    More,  8/15.]    King  Edward,  in  his  life,  KJSJ^ 
albeit  that  this  dissention  betweene  his  freends  somewhat  irked  Edward 

c«i«dUttle 

him ;  yet  in  his  good  health  he  somewhat  the  lesse  regarded  it :  ^^^^^^ 
bicaoBe  he  thought,  whatsoeuer  bnsinesse  should  fall  betweene  gj[^|,^] 
them,  himselfe  should  alwaie  be  able  to  rule  both  the  parties. 

But,  in  his  last  sicknesse,  when  he  perceiued  his  naturall  ^^^^ei^ 
strength  so  sore  infeebled,  that  he  despaired  all  recouerie,  then  he,  ^ikZ^^ 
considering  the  youth  of  his  children,  albeit  he  nothing  lesse  mis-  ^^ 
trusted  than  that  that  hapned,   yet  well  foreseeing  that   manie 
harmes  might  grow  by  their  debate,  while  the  youth  of  his  children 
should  lacke  discretion  of  themselues,  &  good  counsell  of  their 
freendB,  of  which  either  partie  should  counsell  for  their  owne 
commoditie,  &  rather  by  plesant  aduise  to  win  themselues  fauor, 
than  by  profitable  aduertisement  to  doo  the  children  good,  he 
called  some  of  them  before  him  that  were  at  variance,  and  in 
especiall  the  lord  marquesse  Dorset,  the  queenes  sonne  by  hir  first 
husband. 

So  did  he  also  William  the  lord  Hastings,  a  noble  man,  then  f^^^^^ 
lord  chamberleine,  against  whome  the  queene  speciallie  grudged,  2S^IJ?5^ 
for  the  great  fauour  the  king  bare  him:  and  also  for  that  she  ^^XST** 
thought  him  secretlie  familiar  with  the  king  in  wanton  companie. 
Hir  kinred  also  bare  him  sore,  as  well  for  that  the  king  had  made 
him  capteine  of  Calis,  (which  (^ce  the  lord  Biuers,  brother  to  the 
qneene,  clamed  of  the  kings  former  promise,)  as  for  diuerse  other 
great  gifts  which  he  receiued,  that  they  looked  for.    When  these 
lords,  with  diuerse  other  of  both  the  parties,  were  come  in  presence, 
the  king,  lifting  yp  himselfe,  and  vnderset  with  pillowes,  as  it  is 
reported,  on  this  wise  said  vnto  them.     [I  omit  ''The  oration  of 
the  king  on  his  death-bed.'*] 

[Hoi.  iil  714/1/22.  More,  II/30.]  And  therewitii^  die  king, 
no  longer  induring  to  sit  yp,  laid  him  downe  on  his  right  side,  his 
face  towards  them :  and  none  was  there  present  that  could  refhune 
from  weeping. 
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But  the  lords,  recomforting  him  with  as  good  words  as  they 
could,  and  answering  for  the  time  as  they  thought  to  stand  with 
his  pleasure,  there  in  his  presence,  as  by  their  words  appeared,  ech 
forgaue  other,  and  ioined  their  hands  togither ;  when  (as  it  after 
ciument,       appeared  by  their  dccds)  their  hcarts  wcro  farrc  asuudcr. 

When  Buckingham  has  vowed  peace,  Bichard  enters  and  quickly 
seizes  an  opportunity  to  let  Edward  know  that  a  royal  order  counter- 
manding Clarence's  death  arriyed  too  late  (IL  75-90).  Then  comes  the 
"  Earle  of  Derby,''  ^  beseeching  pardon  for  his  serrant,  who  has  been 
guilty  of  homicide.     Edward  exclaims  (11.  102-107)  : 

Haue  I  a  tongne  to  doome  my  Brothers  death, 

And  shall  that  tongue  giue  pardon  to  a  slaue) 

My  Brother  kill'd  no  man  ;  his  fault  was  Thought,  104 

And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 

Who  sued  to  me  for  him  1    Who  (in  my  wrath) 

Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  bad  ^  me  be  aduis'd ) 

After  Clarence's  removal, 

[ffol  iii.  703/1/66.  ffalle,  326.]  although  king  Edward  were 
consenting  to  his  death,  yet  he  much  did  both  lament  his  infor- 
[Whena  tunatc  chauco,  &  repent  his  sudden  execution:  insomuch  that^ 
^ved  from  when  anie  person  sued  to  him  for  the  pardon  of  malefactors  con- 
uSSntthtt  d^^iMied  to  death,  he  would  accustomablie  sale,  &  openlie  speake : 
2ScS*^7  "Oh  infortunate  brother,  for  whose  life  not  one  would  make 

S«nce.l       "Suter' 

Act  II.  sc.  ii. — Shakspere  might  have  learnt  from  Holinshed  that 
<<  the  old  Dutchesse  of  Yorke  "  was  grandmother  to  "  the  two  children 
of  Clarence/'^  with  whom  she  enters  in  this  scene.  Holinshed  has 
also  an  account  (iii.  703/2/2)  of  the  'Hwo  yoong  infants"  left  by 
Clarence ;  whose  names  were  Edward  ^  and  Margaret. 

The  Duchess  and  her  grandchildren  speak  of  Clarence's  death 
(February,  1478)  as  a  recent  event.  Their  talk  is  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  distracted  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  King 
Edward  (April  9,  1483).  Bivers  and  Dorset  accompany  the  Queen 
(1.  33).  Soon  the  characters  already  assembled  are  joined  by  Bichard, 
Buckingham,  and  Hastings  (1.  100)^ 


and  F.  he  is  rightly  called  Stanley. 


^  In  some  other  scenes  of  the  Qq.  and 
Thomas  Lord  Stanley  was  created  Earl  of  Derhy  by  Henry 'VII.,  on  October 
27,  I486.— DuflKiole,  iii.  248/2. 

>  Kned'd  at  .  .  .  cmd  had]  Qi.    Kneel'd  and  .  .  .  and  bid  Fi. 

>  **  In  this  verie  season  [1495]  departed  to  Qod  Cicilie  duchesse  of  Yorke, 
moother  to  king  Edward  the  fourth."— Hot.  iii.  780/i/i. 

*  In  F.  Edw.  is  prefixed  to  the  first  speech  of  Clarence's  son.    Afterwards 
— and  throughout  this  scene  in  the  Qq.— -he  is  called  Boy, 
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Buckingbam  reminds  the  lords  present  of  their  late  reconciliation, 
and  adds  (U.  120-122)  : 

Me  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  Traine,  120 

Forthwith  from  Ludlow,  the  young  Prince  be  f et 

Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  King. 
Rmera.  Why  "  with  some  little  Traine,"  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  % 
Bue.  Marrie,  my  Lord,  least,  by  a  multitude,  124 

The  new-heal'd  wound  of  Malice  should  breake  out ; 

Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 

By  how  much  the  estate  is  greene  and  yet  vngouem'd  :  .  .  • 

Biyers  and  Hastings  accept  Buckingham's  advice  (11.  134-140).^ 
Richard  says :  «*  Then  be  it  so  "  (1.  141). 

The  position  of  affairs  at  Edward's  death,  and  Richard's  intrigues 
to  gain  possession  of  the  young  King,  are  described  in  the  following 
excerpts : 

[Eol,  ill  714/1/36.    More,  12/6.]    As  scone  as  the  king  was  ^gj*** 
departed,  the  noble  prince  his  sonne  drew  toward  London ;  which  JSSSJj^y  ** 
at  the  time  of  his  deceasse   kept  his  hooshold  at  Ludlow  in 
Wales,  .  .  . 

To  the  gonernance  and  ordering  of  this  yoong  prince,  at  his 
sending  thither,  was  there  appointed  sir  Anthonie  Wooduile,  lord  ^^*" 
Riuers,  and  brother  vnto  the  queene ;  a  right  honourable  man,  as  «^^™**J- 
valiant  of  hand  as  politike  in  counsell.    Adioined  were  there  ynto 
him  other  of  the  same  partie ;  and  in  effect  euerie  one  as  he  was 
neerest  of  kin  ynto  the  queene,  so  was  he  planted  next  about  the 
prince.    That  drift  by  the  queene  not  ynwiselie  deuised,  whereby 
hir  bloud  might  of  youth  be  rooted  into  the  princes  fauour,  the 
duke  of  Glocester  turned  ynto  their  destruction ;  and  ypon  that 
ground  set  the  foundation  of  all  his  ynhappie  building.     For  ^^^^^^ 
whome  soeuer  he  perceiued  either  at  yariance  with  them,  or  bearing  [to*uSSS? 
himselfe  their  fauour,  he  brake  ynto  them,  some  by  mouth,  &  some 
by  writing.  .  .  . 

[ffol.  iii  714/2/35.  More,  14/6.]  With  these  words  and 
writings,  and  such  other,  the  duke  of  Glocester  soone  set  on  fire 
them  that  were  of  themselues  easie  to  kindle,  &,  in  especiaU,' 
twaine,  Henry'  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  William  lord  Hastings, 
then  chamberleine ;  both  men  of  honour  &  of  great  power :  the  one 

»  123-140.    Eiuers.  Why  .  .  ,  say  !]¥.    Not  in  Qq. 

*  in  speeiaU]  More,  in  espedaUit  Hot  «  .Henry]  E^^ward  Hoi. 


miesoftlie 

Qneen't 

kindrod]. 
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A  emumi      bv  long  fiuccessioii  from  his  ancestrie,  the  other  by  his  <^ce  and 

Iff  ^forkt  

j^j*j^  the  kings  fauour.    These  two,  not  bearing  ech  to  other  so  much 

^^^  loue,  as  hatred  both  ynto  the  queenes  part,  in  this  point  accorded 

hIS^i^  togither  with  the  duke  of  Glocester;  that  they  would  vtterlie 

tora^OT^  remoue  from  the  kings  companie  all  his  mothers  freends,  vnder 

toenSiiflroiii  the  uamc  of  their  enimies. 

thefonng 

K<%]  Upon  this  concluded  the  duke  of  Glocester,  Tnderstsnding  that 

the  lords,  which  at  that  time  were  about  the  king,  intended  to 

bring  him  yp  to  his  coronation  accompanied  with  such  power  of 

their  freends,  that  it  should  be  hard  for  him  to  bring  his  purpose 

to  passe,  without  the  gathering  and  great  assemblie  of  people  and 

in  maner  of  open  warre,  whereof  the  end  (he  wist)  was  doubtfull ; 

and  in  which,  the  king  being  on  their  side,  his  part  should  haue  the 

[Bichafd      face  and  name  of  a  rebellion :  he  secretlie  therfore  by  diners  means 

^e^m     caused  the  queene  ^  to  be  persuaded  and  brought  in  the  mind,  that 

^a  iu«  ^^  neither  were  need,  and  also  should  be  ieopardous^  the  king  to 

•**^^       come  yp  strong. 

For  whereas  now  euerie  lord  loued  other,  and  none  other  thing 
studied  ypon,  but  about  the  coronation  and  honor  of  the  king;  if 
the  lords  of  hir  kindred  should  assemble  in  the  kings  name  mudi 
people,  they  should  giue  the  lords,  betwixt  whome  and  them  had 
beene  sometime  debate,  to  feare  and  suspect,  least  they  should 
gather  this  people,  not  for  the  kings  saf^ard,  (whome  no  man 
impugned,)  but  for  their  destruction ;  hauing  more  regard  to  their 
old  variance,  than  their  new  attonement  For  which  cause  they 
should  assemble  on  the  other  partie  much  people  againe  for  their 
defense,  (whose  power  she  wist  well  far  stretched,)  and  thus  should 
all  the  r^me  fall  on  a  rore.  And  of  all  the  hurt  that  thereof 
should  insue,  (which  was  likelie  |j>.  715]  not  to  be  little,  and  the 
most  harme  there  like  to  fall  where  she  least  would,)  all  the  world 
would  put  hir  and  hir  kindered  in  the  wight,  and  sale  that  they 
had  Tnwiselie  and  yntrulie  also  broken  the  amitie  &  peace,  that 
the  king  hir  husband  so  prudentlie  made,  betweene  his  kin  and 

^  In  the  pky  Qoeen  Elizabeth  is  not  aaked  to  give  her  opinion  about  the 
number  of  her  son's  escort  Richard  merely  requests  her  and  his  mother  to 
deliver  their  '< censures"  touching  the  persons  who  are  to  be  sent  post  to 
Ludlow  (II.  ii.  141-144). 
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hirs  ia  hb  death  bed,  and  which  the  other  partie  foithfullie 
obserued 

The  queene,  being  in  this  wise  persuaded,  such  word  sent  vnto 
hir  Sonne,  and  vnto  hir  brother,  being  about  the  king,  and  ouer  that 
the  duke  of  Glocester  himselfe  and  other  lords,  the  chiefe  of  his 
bend,  wrote  vnto  the  king  so  reuerentlie,  and  to  the  queenes  freends 
there  so  louinglie,  that  they,  nothing  earthlie  mistrusting,  brought  [So  the  King 

went  fironi 

the  king  yp  in  great  hast,  not  in  good  speed,  with  a  sober  Jj^^^^^^^ 
companie.  compiaM 

Act  II.  8C.  iii. — ^Three  London  Citizens  meet  and  discuss  the  news 
of  Edward's  death,  which  is  not  yet  generally  known  (U.  7,  8).  Before 
they  go  out,  the  Second  Citizen  remarks  (IL  38,  40)  : 

Truly,  the  heart$  ^  of  men  are  full  of  f eare : 

You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 

That  lookes  not  heauily,  and  full  of  dread.  40 

3  [CitX  B^ore  the  dayes  of  Change,  still  is  it  so  : 
By  a  diuine  instinct  mena  mindes  mistrost 
Pursuing  danger  ;  as,  hy  proof,  we  see 
The  Water  atSeil  be/ore  a  boyst'rous  storme.  44 

These  lines  contain  reminiscences  of  a  passage  describing  public 
feeling  in  June,  1483  ;  ^  when 

[JIol.  iiL  721/2/57.    More,  43/19.]   began  there,  here  and  there 
abouts,  some  manor  of  muttering  among  the  people,  as  though  all 
should  not  long  be  weU,  though  they  neither  wist  what  they  feared, 
nor  wherefore :  were  it,  that,  before  such  great  things,  TJuns  hearts  rMenwaned 
of  a  secret  instind  of  nature  misgiue  them :  as  the  sea  without  instinet^f 

^  great  politl- 

wind  sioeUeth  of  himselfe  sometime  before  a  tempest :  *  .  .  .  caiohanget.] 

Act  U.  sc.  iy. — ^Thomas  Botherham,  Archbishop  of  York,  imparts  t6 
Queen  Elizabeth  news  of  her  son's  journey  to  London  (11.  1-3)  : 

Last  night,  I  heare,  they  lay  at  Northhampton  ; 
At  Stonistratford  will  they  be  to  night : 
To  morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

In  a  previous  scene  (IL  ii.  146-154)  Bichard  and  Buckingham 
resolved  to  leave  London,^  and  meet  the  King  on  his  way  to  the  capital. 
My  next  excerpt  concerns  the  two  Dukes'  arrival  at  Northampton. 

*  hearts]  F.    sotdes  Qq. 

'  When  the  several  councils  were  held  (see  p.  363  below). 

*  as  the  sea  ,  .  .  tempest]  Hoi.  as  the  sovih  wynde  somtyme  sweUeth  ofhym 
sslfe  before  a  tempests  Halle  (358). 

*  On  receivingnewB  of  Edward's  death,  Bichard  left  York  for  London,  and 
met  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Northampton.    Thence  the  two  Dukes  went 

A  A 
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[HoL  iii  7I6/1/15.    More,  I6/23.]    Now  was  tiie  king  in  his 

waie  to  London  gone  from  Northampton,  when  these  dnkes  of 

Bnokingfaun  Qlocoster  and  Buddngham  came  thither :  where  remained  bdiind 

eame  to  ^  ' 

fm^lSu^  the  lord  Biuers  the  kings  mcle,  intending  on  the  morrow  to  follow 

j^J^      the  kii^,  and  to  be  "vnth  him  at  Stonie  Stratford,  oerteine  miles 

-  ^jford.]    thence,  earlie,  yer  he  departed. 

I  have  quoted  aboye  the  reading  of  the  Quartos  (Qi).  The  Folio 
has  (U.  1-3) : 

Last  night  I  heard  they  lay  at  Stony  Stratford ; 
And  at  Northampton  they  do  rest  to  night : 
To  morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  heere. 

London  is  nearer  Stony  Stratfcnd  than  Northampton,^  but  the  Folio 
reading  may  be,  perhaps,  defended,'  on  the  ground  that  Richard  and 
Buckingham,  after  arresting  Biyers,  Qrey,  and  Yaughan*  brought  the 
King  l^k  from  Stony  Stratford  to  Northampton.^  These  arrests  made, 

[Hoi.  iii.  7I6/2/S1.  More,  I8/26.]  the  duke  of  Glocester  tooke 
rsiehud's  Tpon  himselfe  the  order  and  gouemance  of  the  yoong  king,  whome 
^^oor.]  with  much  honor  and  humble  reuerence  he  conueied  ypward 
rrhe  Queen  towards  the  citie.  But,  anon,  the  tidings  of  this  matter  came 
nm^St^  hastilie  to  the  queene  a  little  before  the  nudnight  following,  and 
t^'^her  tiiat  in  the  sorest  wise:  that  the  king  hir  son  was  taken,  hir 
•"•■^i  brother,  hir  sonne,  &  hir  other  freends  arrested,  and  sent,  no  man 
wist  whither,  to  be  doone  with  God  wot  what.  .  .  . 

Now  came  tiiere  one  in  likewise  not  long  after  midni^t  from 
the  lord  chamberleine  [Hastings],  to  doctor  Rotheram  the  arch- 
bishop of  Torke,  then  chancellor  of  England,  to  his  place  not  fieurre 
from  Westminster.    And  for  that  he  shewed  his  seruants  that  he 
had  tidings  ai  so  great  importance,  that  his  maister  gaue  [p,  716] 
hun  in  charge,  not  to  forbeare  his  rest,  they  letted  not  to  wake 
(Arehuihop  1^>  ^^^  ^^  ^  admit  this  messenger  in,  to  his  bed  side.    Of  whom 
^!i^S^  he  heard  that  these  dukes  were  gone  backe  with  the  kings  grace 
^S£%'     from  St(mie  Stratford  Tnto  Northampton.    ''  Notwittistanding,  sir  ** 
tonj     ^    (quoth  he)  "my  lord  sendeth  your  lordship  word,  that  there  is  no 

to  Stony  Stratford,  where  they  foraid  the  King.— Polyd  Verg.,  689,  640. 
Richaid  was  appointed  lieutenant-Qeneial  against  the  Scots,  Jime  12, 14%. — 
Bymer^  xii  167, 168. 

^  Tlie  difference  IB  fourteen  miles. — Lewis. 

*  This  explanation  is,  however^  inconsistent  with  the  hueX  that  Rotheihaa 
is  made  to  speak  uneonceniedly  ot  the  King's  retam  to  N<»ihamptQn. 

»  Ha.  m.  7I6/1/48— 2/30.    More,  16/ao— 18/7. 
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''feare:  for  he  assureth  you  that  all  shall  be  well."  "I  asaure 
''him"  (quotii  the  archbishop)  ''be  it  as  well  as  it  will,  it  will 
"neuer  be  so  well  as  we  haue  seene  it" 

Thus,  according  to  the  historical  narrative,  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
learnt  all  before  Both^ham  received  his  information,  yet  in  the  play 
she  accepts  what  he  tells  her  as  news. 

The  young  Duke  of  York  is  entertaining  the  Queen  and  Duchess 
with  his  waggish  humour  when  a  messenger  ^  announces  (11.  42-45)  that, 
by  "  the  mighty  Dukes,  Qloucester  and  Buckingham," 

Lord  Biuers  and  Lord  Qrey  are  sent  to  Pomf ret, 
With  ^  them  Sir  Thomas  Yaughan,  Prisoners. 

Both  Dukes  took  part  in  the  arrests  {Hot.  iii.  715/i/6i ;  2/27. 
Mcrtf  I6/32  ;  I8/4),  but  Bichard  alone 

[Hoi.  iiL  715/2/46.    Mare,  I8/21.]    sent  the  lord  Biuers,  and  Ttudtaihtf 

the  lord  Richard,  with  sir  Thomas  Yaughan,   into  the    north  ^^,£ 

conntrie,   into  diuerse  places  to  prison;  and  afterward  all  to  ^m^^]* 

Pomfiret^  where  they  were  in  conclusion  beheaded. 

Hoping  to  save  her  younger  son  from  destruction,  the  Queen  says 
(1.  66) : 

Come,  come,  my  Boy ;  we  will  to  Sanctuary.  .  .  . 

Arch.  My  gracious  Lady,  go ;  68 

And  thether  beare  your  Treasure  and  your  Goodes. 
For  my  part,  He  resigne  vnto  your  Qrace 
The  SeaJe  I  keepe :  and  so  betide  to  me 
As  well  I  tender  you  and  all  of  yours  !  72 

Go,  lie  conduct  you  to  the  Sanctuary. 
On  hearing  what  had  befallen  her  elder  son,  Queen  Elizabeth, 

[Eol.  iii  715/2/60.  More,  19/i.]  in  great  firight  &  heauinesse, 
bewailing  hir  childes  reigne,  hir  fireends  mischance,  and  hir  owne 
infortune,  damning  the  time  that  euer  she  dissuaded  the  gathering 
of  power  about  the  king,  gat  hir  selfe  in  all  the  hast  possible  with 
hir  yoonger  sonne  and  hir  daughters  out  of  the  palace  of  West- 
minster, (in  which  she  then  laie,)  into  the  sanctuarie ;  lodging  hir  rh^^ttiu 
selfe  and  hir  companie  there  in  the  abbats  place.  tcmetuaru. 

After  the  departure  of  Basting's  messenger,  Botherham 
[Ed.  ill.  7I6/1/11.    Mare,  I9/25.]    caused  in  all  the  hast  all 
his  seruants  to  be  called  vp,  and  so,  with  his  owne  houshold  about 
him,  and  euerie  man  weaponed,  he  tooke  the  great  scale  with  him,  ^^^'^x 
and  came  yet  before  dale  vnto  the  queene.    About  whom  he  found  ^JSS'aad 

1  In  the  Qq.  Dorset  is  the  hearer  of  these  tidings. 
«  43.  With  them]  Q.    cmd  with  them  F. 
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fbtmdmen     much  heauiiiesBe,  rumble,  hast,  and  buBinesse;  cariage  and  con- 

SSdiftSi*   ueiance  of  hir  stuffe  into  sanctuarie ;  chests^  coffers,  packs,  fardels, 

tot^^     trussed  all  on  mens  backs ;  no  man  ynoccupied,  some  lading,  some 

•anctuiry.)    gQjug^  somc  discharging,  some  comming  for  more,  some  breaking 

downe  the  walles  to  bring  in  the  next  waie,  and  some  yet  drew  to 

them  that  holpe  to  carrie  a  wrong  waie :  .  .  . 

nid^Me         Th^  queene  hir  selfe  sate  alone  alow  on  the  rushes  all  desolate 

^^**^^        and  dismaid,  whome  the  archbishop  comforted  in  best  manner  he 

could ;  shewing  hir  that  he  trusted  the  matter  was  nothing  so  sore 

as  she  tooke  it  for,  and  that  he  was  put  in  good  hope  and  out 

of  feare  by  the  message  sent  him  from  the  lord  chamberleine. 

"Ah,  wo  woorth  himl "  (quoth  she)  "for  he  is  one  of  them  that 

"laboreth  to  destroie  me  and  my  bloud."     "Madame"  (quoth  he) 

"  be  yee  of  good  cheere,  for  I  assure  you,  if  they  crowne  anie  other 

"king  than  your  sonne,  whome  they  now  haue  with  them,  we  shall 

"on  the  morow  crowne  his  brother,  whome  you  haue  here  with 

StS^Sw-     "you.    And  here  is  the  great  scale,  which  in  likewise  as  that  noble 

^SsS^  "prince  your  husband  deliuered  it  vnto  me;  so  here  I  deliuer  it 

®*^^  "  vnto  you,  to  the  vse  and  behoofe  of  your  sonne : "  and  therewith 

he  betooke  hir  the  great  seale,  and  departed  home  againe,  yet  in 

the  dawning  of  the  daie. 

Act  III.  so.  i. — After  receiving  the  congratulations  of  Buckingham 
and  Eichard  upon  his  entrance  into  London,  the  young  King  says  (1.  6)  : 

I  want  more  Ynkles  ^  heere  to  welcome  me. 

Bichard  answers : 

Those  Ynkles  which  you  want  were  dangerous ;  12 

Your  Qrace  attended  to  their  Sugred  words, 

But  looked  not  on  the  poyson  of  their  hearts : 

God  keepe  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false  Friends  ! 

Ffin.  Qod  keepe  me  from  false  Friends  !  but  they  were  none.     16 

Bichard  and  Buckingham  arrested  Bivers  before  they  left  North- 
ampton. At  Stony  Stratford  they  overtook  the  Eling,  and  arrested  in 
his  presence  Sir  Bichard  Qrey,  whom  they  accused  of  plotting  with 
Bivers  and  Dorset  to  obtain  supreme  control  of  the  realm. 

I2S5d8ie         [^^-  ^  715/2/21.    More,  17/31.]    Vnto  which  words  the  king 
iimooenoeof  answcrcd :  "What  my  brother  marquesse  hath  doone  I  cannot 

^  Sir  Richard  Grey  was  the  King's  half-hrother.  See  the  excerpt  Quoted  to 
illustrate  U.  6 ;  12-16.  Rivers^  Grey,  and  Yaughan  were  arrested  on  April  30, 
1483.— Owe.  Oroyly  565. 
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"  saie,  but  in  good  feith  I  dare  well  answer  for  mine  vncle  Riuers  Riwi  «nd 
•*  and  my  brother  here,  that  they  be  innocent  of  anie  such  matter.'   ^M^fe^*^ 
"Yea,  my  liege"  (quoth  the  duke  of  Buckingham)  "they  haue  SSS^?^ 
"  kept  their  dealing  in  these  matters  farre  fro  the  knowledge  of  ^^^' 
"your  good  grace." 

The  "Lord  Maior''  enters,  and  is  introduced  to  the  King  by 
Richard  (L  17) : 

My  Lord,  the  Maior  of  London  comes  to  greet  you. 

Edward  V.'s  reception  by  the  Lord  Mayor  is  thus  described  : 

[JIol.  iii.  7I6/2/46.  More,  22/24,]  When  the  king  approched 
neere  to  the  citie,  Edmund  Shaw,  goldsmith,  then  maior,  with 
William  White,  and  lohn  Matthew,  shiriffes,  and  all  the  other 
aldermen  in  scarlet,  with  fine  hundred  horsse  of  the  citizens,  in 
yiolet,  receiued  him  reuerentlie  at  Hamesie;  and  riding  from  Tk4kin^ 

coMMing  to 

thence  accompanied  him  into  the  citie,  which  he  entered  the  fourth  ^«M<to». 

dale  of  Male,  the  first  and  last  yeare  of  his  reigne. 

The  King  is  chafing  at  the  absence  of  his  mother  and  brother  when 
Hastings  comes  to  announce  (11.  27,  28)  that 

The  Queene  your  Mother,  and  your  Brother  Yorke, 
Haue  taken  Sanctuarie :  .  .  . 

Addressing  Kotherham,^  and  then  turning  to  Hastings,  Buckingham 
says  (U.  32-36) : 

Lord  Cardinal!,  will  your  Grace 
Perswade  the  Queene  to  send  the  Duke  of  Yorke 
Vnto  his  Princely  Brother  presently  1 — 
If  she  denie,  Lord  Hastings,  goe  with  him. 
And  from  her  iealous  Armes  pluck  him  perforce  ! 

Botherham  promises  to  try  the  effect  of  his  oratory  upon  the  Queen ; 
"  but,"  he  adds  (U.  39-43), 

if  she  be  obdurate 
To  milde  entreaties,  Qod  in  heauen  ^  forbid  40 

We  should  infringe  the  holy  Priuiledge 
Of  blessed  Sanctuarie !  not  for  all  this  Land 
Would  I  be  guiltie  of  so  great  a  sinne. 

*  The  prelate,  who  is  sent  to  bring  the  Duke  of  York  out  of  sanctuwy,  is 
styled  a  Cardinal  in  the  Qq.  and  F.  According  to  More  (25/28),  jHoZ.'« 
authority,  the  Cardinal  who  undertook  this  mission  was  Botherham,  Archbishop 
of  York.  Editors  have  adhered  to  3fore  in  deciding  that  the  Cardinal  (Qq.)  or 
Archbishop  (F.)  of  Act  II.  sc  iv.  is  Botherham,  but  they  have  followed  Cimt, 
Orayl.  (566),  Fab,  (668),  Fdyd,  Verg,  (542/ii),  or  HaUe  (362),  in  making 
Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Cardinal  of  Act  III.  sc.  i.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Daniel  in  doubting  '*  whether  the  dramatist  intended  to  present  more 
than  one  personage."—  T-A,^  328,  note.  *  in  heauevi]  Q.    om.  P. 
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Buckingham  replies  (U.  48-56)  that  to  seize  the  Duke  of  York 
cannot  be  a  breach  of  sanctuary : 

The  benefit  thereof  is  alwayes  granted  48 

To  those  whose  dealings  haue  deseru'd  the  place, 

And  those  who  haue  the  wit  to  clayme  the  place : 

This  Prince  hath  neyther  claym'd  it  nor  deseru'd  it ; 

And  there/ore^  in  mine  opinion^  ccmnot  haue  it :  [See  p.  360  below.]  52 

Then,  taking  him  from  thence  that  is  not  there, 

You  breake  no  Priuiledge  nor  Charter  there. 

0/t  homt  I  heard  qf  Sanctuourie  men  ; 

BvJb  SancHtarte  children  ne*re  till  now.     [See  p.  360  below.]         56 

These  quotations  (11.  32-56)  embody  portions  of  speeches  delivered 
by  Richard,  Cardinal  Botherham,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  a 
council  held  on  or  about  June  16,  1483.^  Having  pointed  out  what 
evils  might  arise  from  the  Duke  of  York's  detention  in  sanctuary, 
Richard  concluded: 

[Eol.  iii.  717/1/42.  More,  24/25.]  "Wherefore  me  thinkeih  it 
"were  not  worst  to  send  ynto  the  queene,  for  the  redresse  of  this 
"matter,  some  honorable  trustie  man,  such  as  both  tendereth  the 
"longs  weale  and  the  honour  of  his  councell,  and  is  also  in  fauoor 
"and  credence  with  hir.  For  all  which  considerations,  none 
"seemeth  more  meetlie,  than  our  reuerend  father  here  present, 
"my  lord  cardinal!,  who  may  in  this  matter  doo  most  good  of  anie 
''  man,  if  it  please  him  to  take  the  paine ;''... 

"And  if  she  be  percase  so  obstinate,  and  so  predselie  set  ypon 
"  fair  owne  will,  that  neither  his  wise  and  fiedthfull  aduertisement 
"can  not  mooue  hir,  nor  anie  mans  reason  content  hir ;  then  shall 
"we,  by  mine  aduise,  by  the  kings  authoritie,  fetch  him  out  of  that 
"prison,  and  bring  him  to  his  noble  presence,  in  whose  continnall 
"companie  he  shall  be  so  well  cherished  and  so  honorablie 
"intreated,  that  all  the  world  shall  to  our  honour  and  hir  reproch 
"perceiue,  that  it  was  onelie  malice,  frowardnesse,  or  follie,  that 
"caused  hir  to  keepe  him  there." 

Rotherham 

[ffoL  iii  717/2/8.  More,  26/30.]  tooke  ypon  him  to  mooue  hir, 
and  therein  to  doo  his  vttermost  deuoir.  Howbeit,  if  she  could  be 
in  no  wise  intreated  with  hir  good  will  to  deliuer  him,  then  thought 
he,  and  such  other  as  were  of  the  spiritualtie  present,  that  it  were 
not  in  anie  wise  to  be  attempted  to  take  him  out  against  hir  will. 


See  p.  361,  n.  1,  below. 
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For  it  should  be  a  thing  that  would  tume  to  the  great  grudge  Rnuom 
of  all  men,  and  high  displeasure  of  Qod,  if  the  priuilege  of  that  ^^^Sit 
holie  place  should  now  be  broken,  which  had  so  manie  yeares  be^  Suj5^ 

B^tsyVf   .    •   •  mnctuant. 

He  protested  against  the  employment  of  force : 

[Ed.  iii.  717/2/28.    More,  26/16.]    "  God  forbid  that  anie  man  ^f<"^sd 
''should,  for  anie  thing  earthlie,  enterprise  to  breake  the  immunitie  ^J^^^ 
"&  libertie  of  the  sacred  sanctuarie,  that  hath  beene  the  safegard  Mii<^a«nrn 
''of  BO  manie  a  good  mans  life.    And  I  trust"  (quoth  he)  "with 
"Qods  grace,  we  shall  not  need  it    But,  for  anie  manor  need,  I 
"would  not  we  should  doo  it" 

A  long  reply  from  Buckingham  on  the  abuse  of  sanctuary  contains 
the  following  passages,  which  should  be  compared  with  IL  48-56.  Let 
sanctuaries,  said  he,  be  respected 

[JBW.  iii.  7I8/2/3.  More,  30/ $.]  "as  farre  foorth  as  reason 
"will,  which  is  not  fiillie  so  farre  foorth,  as  may  seme  to  let 
"tb  of  the  fetching  foorth  of  this  noble  man  to  his  honor  and 
"wealdi,  out  of  that  place,  in  which  he  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  a 
"sanctuarie  man.  .  «  . 

"But  where  a  man  is  by  lawfull  means  in  perill,  there  needeth 
"he  the  tuition  of  some  speciall  priuil^;e;  which  is  the  onelie 
"  ground  and  cause  of  all  sanctuariea 

"From  whidi  necessitie,  this  noble  prince  is  fieuTe,  whose  lone 
"  to  his  king,  nature  and  kinred  prooueth ;  whose  innocenoie  to  all 
"the  world,  his  tender  youth  prooueth;  and  so  sanctuarie,  as  for  rnieDQira 
"him,  neither  none  be  needeth,  nor  also  none  can  haue.    Men  ^^^^^ 
"come  not  to  sanctuarie,  as  they  come  to  baptisme,  to  require  it  ^^£|^ 
"by  their  godfathers ;  he  must  aske  it  himselfe  that  must  haue  it  <^>*^^^} 
"And  reason,  sith  no  man  hath  cause  to  haue  it,  but  whose  oon- 
"  science  of  his  owne  fault  maketh  him  fain  need  to  require  it 
"  What  will  then  hath  ycmder  babe,  which,  and  if  he  had  discretion  g^^^ 
"to  require  it^  if  need  were,  I  dare  say  would  now  be  right  angrie'  H^Jmii 
"with  them  that  keepe  him  there? .  .  .  SSSi'toui 

*  bey  been,    bee  More. 

<  Hastings  tells  the  King  (III.  i  29,  90)  that  York 

"  Would  faine  haue  come  with  me  to  meet  your  Grace, 
But  by  his  Mother  was  perforce  with-held." 
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"And  verelie,  Ihxme  often  heard  ofsanctuarie  men^  but  I  neuer 
" heard  earst  of  sanduarie  children" ^ 

During  a  subsequent  conference  with  the  Queen  in  the  sanctuary, 
Botherham  warned  her  that  there  were  **  manie  "  who  thought 

[EoL  iil  720/1/4.  More,  36/2.]  "he  can  bane  no  prioilege  in 
"  this  place,  which  neither  can  haue  will  to  aske  it»  nor  malice  to 
"deserue  it  And  therefore,  they  reckon  no  priuilege  broken, 
"  though  they  fetch  him  out ;  whidi,  if  yee  finallie  refuse  to  deliuer 
"him,  I  verelie  thinke  they  will" 

Replying,  she  contemptuously  stated  his  argmnent  before  meeting  it : 

[JBW.  iiL  720/1/20.  More,  36/1/.]  "But  my  sonne  can  deserue 
"  no  sanctuarie,  and  ther^ore  he  can  not  haue  U" ' 

Rotherham  yields  to  Buckingham's  arguments,  and  goes  out  with 
Hastings  (L  60).  Soon  the  two  envoys  return  with  the  Duke  of  York 
(1.  94).     Meanwhile  Eichard,  in  answer  to  the  King's  query  (1.  62), 

Where  shall  we  soioume  till  our  Coronation ) 

proposes  the  Tower,  and  obtains  a  reluctant  assent  from  his  victim 
(11.  64,  65 ;  149, 150).  More  says  that,  after  Buckingham's  speech,  the 
majority  of  the  council 

[JIol.  iil  710/1/2.  More,  32//.]  condescended  in  effect,  that,  if 
he  were  not  delinered,  he  should  be  fetched.  Howbeit,  they 
thought  it  all  best,  in  the  auoiding  of  all  manor  of  rumor,  that  the 
lord  cardinidl  should  first  assaie  to  get  him  with  hir  good  will 

Wherevpon  all  the  councell  came  vnto  the  Starre  chamber  at 
Westminster ;  and  the  lord  cardinall,  leaning  the  protector  with 
the  councell  in  the  Starohamber,  departed  into  the  sanctuarie  to 
the  queene,  with  diners  other  lords  with  him :  .  .  . 

[Hoi  iil  721/1/42.  More,  41/2.]  When  the  lord  cardinall,  and 
these  other  lords  with  him,  had  receiued  this  yoong  duke,  they 
brought  him  into  the  Star  chamber,  where  the  protector  tooke  him 
in  his  armes  and  kissed  him  with  these  words :  "Now  welcome,  my 
"  lord,  enen  with  all  my  verie  heart !  '*  And  he  said  in  that  of 
likelihood  as  he  thought    Therevpon,  foorthwith  they  brought  him 


1  Cp.  III.  i.  65,  56,  p.  358  above. 

2  Cp.  III.  i.  52,  p.  358  above. 
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vnto  the  king  his  brother  into  the  bishops  palace  at  Paoles,  and 

from  thense  thorough  the  citie  honourablie  into  the  Tower/  out  of  ^^< 

the  which  after  that  daie  they  neuer  came  abroad.  ^  tow^to 

The  King  and  his  brother  leave  the  stage  ^1.  150) ;  followed  by  all 
the  persons  present  except  Richard,  Buckingham,  and  Gatesby.  At 
some  time  preceding  this  scene, — ^perhaps,  as  Mr.  Daniel  conjectures,' 
during  the  journey  to  London,  and  after  the  arrests  had  been  effected, — 
the  dramatic  Buckingham  became  aware  of  Richard's  intention  to  usurp 
the  throne.  (See  III.  i.  167 — 164.)  But  More — as  my  next  excerpt 
shows — believed  that  Buckingham  was  not  apprized  of  Richard's 
purpose  until  the  young  Princes  were  safely  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

[ffol.  iil  721/1/52.    More,  41/i2.]    When  the  protector  had 
both  the  children  in  his  hands,  he  opened  himselfe  more  boldlie, 
both  to  certeine  other  men,  and  also  cheeflie  to  the  duke  of 
Buckinghant     Although  I  know  that  manie  thought  that  this  g|^|J>» 
duke  was  priuie  to  all  the  protectors  counsel!,  euen  from  the  Sj^Jy^^U^ 
beginning ;  and  some  of  the  protectors  freends  said,  that  the  duke  ^^iiM's 
was  the  first  moouer  of  the  protector  to  this  matter ;  sending  a  Oum 
priuie  messenger  ynto  him,  streict  after  king  Edwards  death. 

But  others  againe,  which  knew  better  the  subtill  wit  of  the 
protector,  denie  that  he  euer  opened  his  enterprise  to  the  duke,  [ormn 

iffnomit  of 

Tntill  he  had  brought  to  passe  the  things  before  rehearsed.    But  ^^^ 
when  he  had  imprisoned  the  queenes  kinsfolks,  &  gotten  both  hir  ^^^^  j 
sonnes  into  his  owne  hands,  then  he  opened  the  rest  of  his  purpose 
with  lesse  feare  to  them  whome  he  thought  meet  for  the  matter, 
and  speciallie  to  the  duke,  who  being  woone  to  his  purpose,  he 
thought  his  strength  more  than  halfe  increased. 

Though  Catesby  is  sure  of  Hastings's  love  for  the  young  King, 
Buckingham  resolves  to  test  this  conviction,  and  therefore  says 
Gl.  169-171) : 

goe,  gentle  Catesby, 
And,  as  it  were/arre  offf  sound  thou  Lord  Hastings, 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ;  .  .  . 

*  Afore  erred  in  saying  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  brought  to  the  Bishop's 
palace  at  St  Faults.  We  learn  from  (hni.  Oroyl.  (566)  and  Stallworthe's  letter 
{Bxeervta  Hittoricct,  16,  17)  that  York  left  sanctuary  on  June  16,  1488,  and 
went  thence  to  the  Tower.  A  letter  given  under  the  King's  signet  shows  that 
Edward  V.  was  in  the  Tower  on  May  19. — Grants,  viii.,  15. 

*  The  "  story  **  (II.  ii  149),  therefore,  concerned  Richard^s  purposed 
assumption  of  the  protectorate. 

'  afarreoff]Q. 
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We  learn  from  More  (45/3)  ^^^ 

[Sol.  iii  722/1 /41.]  the  protector  and  the  dnke  of  Buckingham 

made  verie  good  semblance  vnto  the  lord  Hastings,  and  kept  him 

much  in  companie.    And  yndoubtedlie  the  protector  loued  him 

well,  and  loth  was  to  hane  lost  him,  saoing  for  feare  least  his  life 

should  hane  quailed  their  purpose. 

nu^rd  For  which  cause  he  mooned  Catesbie  to  prooue  ^th  some 

o^hy  to     ^ords  cast  out  a  /orre  off,  whether  he  could  thinke  it  possiUe  to 

HMtiagM     ^^  ^^  i^^  Hastings  ynto  their  part. 

Catesby  having  departed,  Bichard  promises  Buckingham  a  reward 
(IL  194-196) : 

And,  looke,  when  I  am  King,  clayme  thou  of  me 
The  Earledome  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moueables 
Whereof  the  King  my  Brother  was  possest. 

After  the  Princes  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Tower, 

[Hoi.  iii.  721/2/31.    More,  42/30.]    it  was  agreed,  that  the 

protector  should  hane  the  dukes  aid  to  make  him  king,  •  .  .  and 

[TbBrawaids  that  the  protector  should  grant  him  the  quiet  possession  of  the 

^^i^      earldome  of  Hereford,  which  he  claimed  as  his  inheritance,  and 

could  neuer  obteine  it  in  king  Edwards  time. 

Besides  these  requests  of  the  duke,  the  protector,  of  his  owne 
mind,  promised  him  a  great  quantitie  of  the  kings  treasure,  and  of 
his  houshold  stuffe. 

Act  nL  Bc.  ii. — **  Vpon  the  stroke  of  foure  "  (1.  5)  in  the  morning 
of  the  dramatic  day  neid)  after  that  on  which  the  action  of  the  last 
scene  passes, — or  at  midnight  of  the  historic  June  12-13,  1483,*-*^ 
message  is  brought  to  Hastings  from  Stanley,  who  "  this  Night  ** 

Dreamt  the  Bore  had  rased  off  his  Helme : 

Besides,  he  sayes  there  are  two  Councels  kept ;  12 

And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one. 

Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  th'other. 

Therefore  he  sends  to  know  your  Lordships  pleasure^ 

If  you  will  presently  take  Horse  with  him,  16 

And  with  aU  speed  post  with  him  toward  ihe  North, 

To  shun  the  danger  that  his  Soule  diuines. 

H<Mt.  Qoe,  fellow,  goe,  retume  vnto  thy  Lord ; 
Bid  him  not  feare  the  seperated  Oouncells :  ^  20 

*  councels]  Q.     CowriceU  F. 
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His  Honor  and  my  self e  are  at  the  one. 

And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  ^  Gatesby ; 

Where  nothing  can  proceede,  that  toucheth  vs, 

Whereof  I  shall  not  hane  intelligence.  24 

When  Bichard  and  Backingham  had  come  to  terms, 

[ffol.  iii  721/2/42.  More,  43/6.]  they  went  about  to  prepare 
for  the  coronation  of  the  yoong  king,  as  they  would  haue  it  seeme. 
And  that  they  might  turne  both  the  eies  and  minds  of  men  from 
perceiuing  of  their  drifts  other-where,  the  lords,  being  sent  for  from 
all  parts  of  the  realme,  came  thicke  to  that  solemnitie.  But  the 
protector  and  the  duke,  after  that  they  had  sent  the  lord  cardinall 
[Bouchier],  the  archbishop  of  Torke,  then  lord  chancellor,  the 
bishop  of  Elie,  the  lord  Stanleie,  and  the  lord  Hastings,  then  lord 
chamberleine,  with  manie  other  noble  men,  to  common  &  deuise  [The 

■epante 

about  the  coronation  in  one  place,  as  fast  were  they  in  an  other  couioui.] 
place,  contriuing  the  contrarie,  and  to  make  the  protector  king. 

To  which  councell  .  .  .  there  were  adhibited  verie  few,  and 
they  were  secret:  •  .  . 

The  rumoured  existence  of  a  cabal  produced  general  uneasiness,  and 
caused 

[ffol.  iil  722/1/8.  More,  44/8.]  some  lords  eke  to  marke  the 
matter  and  muse  thereon ;  so  farre  foorth  that  the  lord  Stanleie, 
(that  was  after  earle  of  Derbie,)  wiselie  mistrusted  it,  and  said 
ynto  the  lord  Hastings,  that  he  much  misliked  these  two  seuerall 
counoels.  "For  while  we"  (quoth  he)  "talke  of  one  matter  in  ^gj^ 
"  the  tone  place,  little  wot  we  wherof  they  talke  in  the  tother  ^^^j 
"place.** 

"My  lord"  (quoth  the  lord  Hastings)  "on  my  life,  neuer  doubt  S^J^^ 
"you:  for  while  one  man  is  there,  which  is  neuer  thense,  neuer  SSiST* 
"can  there  be  Uiing  once  mooued,  that  should  sound  amisse  ^^hy 
"toward  me,  but  it  should  be  in  mine  eares  yer  it  were  well  out  of  * 
"their  mouths."    This  ment  he  by  Catesbie,  which  was  of  his 
neere  secret  councell,  and  whome  he  verie  familiarlie  Tsed,  and  in 
his  most  weightie  matters  put  no  man  in  so  speciall  trust ;  reckoning 
bimselfe  to  no  man  so  liefe,  sith  he  well  wist  there  was  no  man  so 

*  good  friendyF.  aeruant  Q.  The  Q  reading  perhaps  better  characterizes 
the  relative  social  positions  of  Hastings  and  Catesby. 
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Ctttabu        much  to  liim  beholden  as  was  this  Catesbie,  whieh  was  a  man  well 

andkii 

^nj^tmi  learned  in  the  lawes  of  this  land,  and,  by  the  speciall  fauour  of  the 
lord  chamberlaine,  in  good  authoritie,  and  much  rule  bare  in  all 
the  countie  of  Leicester,  where  the  lord  chamberlains  power 
cheefelie  laie. 

But  suerlie  great  pitie  was  it,  that  he  had  not  had  either  more 
truth,  or  lesse  wit  For  his  dissimulation  onelie  kept  all  that 
[HMtingB  mischeefe  vp.  In  whome  if  the  lord  Hastings  had  not  put  so 
byCfttesby.]  speciall  trust,  the  lord  Stanleie  &  he  had  departed  with  diuerse 
other  lords,  and  broken  all  the  danse ;  for  manie  ill  signes  that  he 
saw,  which  he  now  construes  all  to  the  best  So  suerlie  thought 
he,  that  there  could  be  none  harm  toward  him  in  that  councell 
intended,  where  Catesbie  was. 

Having  given  a  reason  for  not  fearing  "  the  seperated  Councells," 
Hastings  adverts  to  Stanley's  dream  (IL  26-33)  : 

And  for  his  Dreames,  I  wonder  hee*8  so  simple 

To  trust  the  mockVy  of  vnquiet  slumbers  : 

To  flye  the  Bore,  before  the  Bore  pursues,  28 

Were  to  incense  the  Bore  to  follow  vs, 

And  make  pursuit  where  he  did  meane  no  chase. 

Goe,  bid  thy  Master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 

And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower,  32 

Where,  he  shall  see,  the  Bore  will  vse  vs  kindly. 

Mess,  He  goe,  my  Lord,  and  tell  him  what  you  say.       [Exit. 

Hastings  had  a  warning  of  his  fate  when,  on 

[Hoi.  iii  723/1/35.  More,  48/19.]  the  selfe  night  next  before 
his  death,  the  lord  Stanleie  sent  a  trustie  messenger  vnto  him  at 
midnight  in  all  the  hast,  requiring  him  to  rise  and  ride  awaie  with 
him,  for  he  was  disposed  vttorlie  no  longer  to  bide,  he  had  so 
Thtff^  fearfiiU  a  dreame;  in  which  him  thought  that  a  boare  with  his 
tuskes  so  rased  them  both  by  the  heads,  that  the  blond  ran  about 
both  their  shoulders.  And,  forsomuch  as  the  protector  gaue  the 
boare  for  his  cognisance,  this  dreame  made  so  fearefiill  an  impres- 
sion in  his  heart,  that  he  was  throughlie  determined  no  longer  to 
tarie,  but  had  his  horsse  readie,  if  the  lord  Hastings  would  go  with 
him,  to  ride  so  farre  yet  ^  the  same  night,  that  they  should  be  out 
of  danger  yer  daie. 

1  80  far  yet]  More,    yet  80  farre  Hoi. 
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"  Ha,  good  Lord ! "  (quoth  tb^  lord  Hastings  to  this  messenger) 
''leaneth  my  lord  thy  maister  so  much  to  such  trifles,  and  hath  [Utm^ 
** such  faith  in  dreames,  which  either  his  owne  feare  fantasieth,  or  stameyt 

dream.] 

''doo  rise  in  the  nights  rest  by  reason  of  bis  daies  thought?  Tell 
''him  it  is  plaine  witchcraft  to  beleeue  in  such  dreames,  which  if 
"they  were  tokens  of  things  to  come,  why  thinketh  be  not  that  we 
"might  be  as  likelie  to  make  them  true  by  our  going,  if  we  were 
"caught  &  brought  backe,  as  freends  faile  fliers ;  for  then  had  the 
"  boare  a  cause  likelie  to  rase  ts  with  his  tusks,  as  folke  that  fled 
"for  some  falsehood.  .  .  .  And  therefore  go  to  thy  maister  (man) 
"and  commend  me  to  him,  &  praie  him  be  merie  &  haue  no  feare : 
"for  I  insure  him  I  am  as  sure  of  the  man  that  he  woteth  of,  as  I 
"am  of  mine  owne  hand."  "God  send  grace,  sir!"  (quoth  the 
messenger)  and  went  his  waie. 

Stanley's  messenger  gone,  Catesby  enters,  and  answers  Hastings's 
demand  for  news  "  in  this  our  tott'ring  State,"  by  saying  (11.  38-40)  : 

It  is  a  reeling  World  indeed,  my  Lord ; 
And,  I  beleeue,  will  neuer  stand  vpright, 
Till  Bichard  weare  the  Garland  of  the  Eealme. 

Hastings  replies  (11.  43,  44)  : 

He  haue  this  Crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoulders, 
Before  He  see  the  Crowne  so  foule  mis-plac'd ! 

He  is  no  mourner  for  the  news — which  Catesby  brings  from  the 
Protector— -of  the  impending  execution  of  the  Queen's  kindred  at 
Pomfret,  on  "  this  same  very  day  "; 

But,  that  He  giue  my  voice  on  Bichards  side. 
To  barre  my  Masters  Heires  in  true  Descent, 
God  knowes  I  will  not  doe  it,  to  the  death ! 

Catesby, — who  had,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  362  above),  been  charged  to 
sound  Hastings, — 

[ffol.  iii.  722/ 1 /so.    More,  46/ 1 1.]    whether  he  assaied  him,  or  [OtMay 
assaied  him  not^  reported  vnto  them,  that  he  found  him  so  fast,  Hutin^'t 
and  heard  him  speake  so  terrible  words,  that  he  durst  no  further 
breake. 

Stanley  now  enters  (1.  73),  and,  after  being  reassured  by  Hastings, 
departs  with  Catesby.  As  they  are  leaving  the  stage,  a  pursuivant 
enters,  and  is  accosted  by  Hastings  (1.  98)  : 

How  now,  Sirrha !  how  goes  the  World  with  thee  1 
Furs,  The  better  that  your  Lordship  please  to  aske. 
ffoit,  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now,  100 
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[Hastings 
met  spur- 
soiTsiitof 
his  own 
name.] 


[Hastings 

had  once 

heenin 

danger 

throbghan 

aocnsation 

ofBivers.] 


[Hastinn 
remindecl 
thepoTsoi- 
vantofthis.] 


Then  when  thou  met'st  me  last  where  now  we  meet : 
Then  was  I  going  Prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  Queenes  Alljes ; 
But  now,  I  tell  thee,  (keepe  it  to  thy  self  e  I) 
This  day  those  Enemies  are  put  to  death, 
And  I  in  better  state  then  ere  I  was. 


104 


rrhe  Queen's 
Jdndredwere 
to  be 

ezeootedon 
that  day.] 


Of  this  incident  we  have  the  following  account : 

[ffoL  iiL  723/2/31.  More,  50/9.]  Upon  the  verie  Tower  wharfe, 
BO  neare  the  place  where  his  head  was  off  soone  after,  th^re  met  he 
with  one  Hastings,^  a  purseoant  of  his  owne  name.  And,  at  their 
meeting  in  that  place,  he  was  pnt  in  remembrance  of  another  time, 
in  which  it  had  happened  them  before  to  meet  in  like  manner 
togither  in  the  same  place.  At  which  other  time  the  lord  chamber- 
leine  had  beene  accused  ynto  king  Edward  by  the  lord  Riuers^  the 
queenes  brother,  in  such  wise,  as  he  was  for  the  while  (but  it  lasted 
not  long)  farre  fallen  into  the  kings  indignation,  &  stood  in  great 
feare  of  himselfe.  And,  forsomuch  as  he  now  met  this  purseuant 
in  the  same  place,  that  ieopardie  so  well  passed,  it  gaue  him  great 
pleasure  to  talke  with  him  thereof;  with  whom  he  had  before 
talked  thereof  in  the  same  place,  while  he  was  therein. 

And  therefore  he  said :  ''  Ha,  Hastings  1  art  thou  remembred 
"when  I  met  thee  here  once  with  an  heauie  heart?"  "Yea,  my 
"lord''  (quoth  he)  "that  remember  I  well,  and  thanked  be  Qod, 
"they  gat  no  good,  nor  you  no  harme  thereby."  "  Thou  wouldest 
"say  so"  (quoth  he)  "if  thou  knewest  as  much  as  I  know,  which 
"  few  know  else  as  yet,  and  mo  shall  shortlie."  lliat  meant  he  by 
the  lords  of  the  queenes  kinred  that  were  taken  before,  and  should 
that  daie '  be  beheaded  at  Fomfret :  which  he  well  wist,  but  nothing 
ware  that  the  ax  hung  ouer  his  owne  head.     "In  £uth,  man" 


^  Enter  Hastin.  a  Pursguant.}  Q.    Enter  a  Pwsuvuant.  F. 

'  Hastings  was  executed  on  June  13  (OarU,  OrayL,  566);  but  Biyers's  will 
was  made  at  Sheriff  Button  (Yorkshire),  on  June  23. — Excerota  HisUmca, 
246.  A  Latin  obituary  calendar  of  saints  (Cottonian  MS.  Faustina,  B.  YIII.), 
written  in  the  14th  century,  has  later  additions  at  the  side.  On  leaf  4  back, 
at  the  side  of  "  lunij  25,"  is  written,  in  a  16th  or  late  15th  century  hand, 
"  Anthonij  Byrers" ;  an  entry  which  probablpr  means  that  the  obit  of  Earl 
Biveis  was  kept  on  June  25.  This  calendar  is  cited  in  Excerpta  Hutorico^ 
244  (Dr.  Furniyall,  who  examined  the  MS.,  teUs  me  that  it  is  not,  as 
was  supposed,  an  obituiunr  calendar  belonging  to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
Westmmster.)  Cp.  also  York  Becords,  156,  not^  and  (hnt.  Oroyl.  (567),  for 
proof  that  the  execution  of  Bivers,  Grey,  and  Yaughan  took  place  after 
Jime  13. 
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(quoth  he)  "  I  was  neuer  so  sorie,  nor  neuer  stood  in  so  great  dread 
"  in  mj  life,  as  I  did  when  thou  and  I  met  here.  And,  lo,  how 
"the  world  is  turned  1  now  stand  mine  enimies  in  the  danger,  (as 
''thou  maiest  hap  to  heare  more  hereafter,)  and  I  neuer  in  my  life 


joy  and 

"  SO  merrie,  nor  neuer  in  so  great  suertie  1 "  coofldcawe.! 

The  pursniTant's  departure  is  succeeded  by  the  entry  of  a  priest,  in 
whose  ear  Hastings  is  whispering^  when  Buekingham  appears  and 
exclaims  (II.  114-116): 

What,  talking  with  a  Priest,  Lord  Chamberlaine  ? 
Your  friends  at  Fomfret,  they  doe  need  the  Priest; 
Your  Honor  hath  no  shriuing  worke  in  hand. 

In  the  morning  of  June  13,  ere  Hastings  was  up,  there 

[BoL  iii  723/2/6.  More,  49/26.]  came  a  knight*  rato  him,  as  it  gj^g<>, 
were  of  courtesie,  to  accompanie  him  to  the  councell,  but  of  truth  ^SSudsent 
sent  by  the  protector  to  hast  him  thitherwards ;  with  whome  he  Hw^kT 
was  of  secret  confederacie  in  that  purpose :  a  meane  man  at  that 
time,  and  now  of  great  authoritie. 

This  knight  (I  say)  when  it  happened  the  lord  chamberleine  by 
the  waie  to  stale  his  horsse,  &  common  a  while  with  a  priest  whom 
he  met  in  the  Tower  street,  brake  his  tale,  and  said  merilie  to 
him :  "What^  my  lord,  I  pray  you  come  on,  whereto  taike  you  so  rrheiaiisht 
" long  with  that  priest?  you  haue  no  need  of  a  priest  yet " :  and  ^^{^t?' 
therwith  he  laughed  ypon  him,  as  though  he  would  say,  "  Ye  shall  j^^j     * 
''  haue  soone."    But  so  little  wist  the  tother  what  he  ment,  and 
so  Httle  mistrusted,  that  he  was  neuer  merier,  nor  neuer  so  full 
of  good  hope  in  his  life  ;  which  selfe  thing  is  oft  scene  a  signe  of 
change. 

^  He  whiipen  in  hi$  eare.]  Q  (against  1.  118).    cm.  F. 

>  *'ere  he  [HastingB]  were  yp  from  his  bed  .  .  .  ,  there  came  to  him  Sir 
Thomas  Hawaid,  sonne  to  the  lorde  Haward,  (whyche  lord  was  one  of  the 
prineyest  of  the  lord  pioteetouiB  counsaill  and  dojng,)  as  it  were  of  cortesye 
to  aeoompaignye  hym  to  the  eounsdle,  but  of  trathe  sent  by  the  loide  pro- 
toctour  to  hast  him  thetherward."—- HoUe,  361.  Thomas  Howard  was  knighted 
at  the  child-marrkge  of  Anne  Mowbray  and  Bichaid  Duke  of  York,  second  son 
of  Edwaxd  IV.— TTeewr,  655.  The  Duke  of  York  was  married  on  January  16, 
lAIS.Sandford,  415, 416.  On  June  28, 1483,  Richard  III  created  Sir  Thomas 
Howard  Earl  of  Surrey.— Do^^  ii.  689.  On  February  1, 1514,  the  dukedom 
of  Norfolk  was  conferred  on  Surrey  by  Henry  VIII.— IWti,  690.  Writing 
about  1613  More  might  justly  say  that  the  "  meane  man  "  of  Edward  V.'s  time 
was  '*  now  of  mat  authoritie  '^ ;  for  in  the  above-named  year  Surrey  commanded 
our  army  at  Flodden. 
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As  the  scene  closes  Hastings  and  Buckingham  go  out  on  their  way 
to  the  Tower. 

Act  III.  sc.  iii.— "  Enter  Sir  Bichard  Katcliffe,  with  ^  Halberds, 
carrying  the  Nobles  to  death  at  Pomfret."  The  historical  date  of 
Bivers's  execution  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  June  23  (see  p.  366 
above,  n.  2) ;  but,  according  to  dramatic  time,  Bivers  and  Hastings 
were  beheaded  on  the  same  day  (June  13).  Shakspere  followed  the 
narrative  which  Holinshed  took  from  More  (55/25),  who  says  : 

[HoL  iii.  725/ 1 /S  5.  More,  55/25.]  Now  was  it  so  deuised  by 
the  protector  and  his  councell,  that  the  selfe  dale,  in  which  the 
lord  chamberleine  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
about  the  selfe  same  houre,  was  there  (not  without  his  assent) 
beheaded  at  Fomfret,  the  foreremembred  lords  &  knights  that 
were  taken  from  the  king  at  Northampton  and  Stonie  Stratford. 
Which  thing  was  doone  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  order,  of  sir 
mr Richard  Richard  Ratcliffe,  knight;  whose  seruice  the  protector  speciallie 
[described],  yged  iu  that  councell,  and  in  the  execution  of  such  lawlesse 
enterprises;  as  a  man  that  had  beene  long  secret  with  him, 
bauing  experience  of  the  world,  and  a  shrewd  wit,  short  &  rude 
in  speech,  rough  and  boisterous  of  behauiour,  bold  in  mischiefe, 
as  far  from  pitie  as  from  all  feare  of  Qod. 

This  knight  bringing  them  out  of  the  prison  to  the  scaffold,  and 
shewing  to  the  people  about  that  they  were  traitors,  (not  suffering 
them  to  declare  &  speake  their  innocencie,  least  their  words  might 
haue  inclined  men  to  pitie  them,  and  to  hate  the  protector  and 
his  part,)  caused  them  hastilie,  without  iudgement,  processe,  or 
Th€  lord  manor  of  order  to  be  beheaded ;  and  without  other  earthlie  ffilt, 
K^^  but  onelie  that  they  were  good  men,  too  true  to  the  king,  and  too 
nigh  to  the  queene. 

Act  IIL  8c.  iv. — The  historical  date  of  this  scene  is  June  13, 1483.' 

^  Enter  .  .  .  icUh  the  Lo.  BiuerSy  Chray,  (tnd  Vauahant  prisoners,"]  Q. 
Yaughan  says  (III.  iii  7) :  "  Ton  Hue  that  shall  cry  woe  for  this  beereafter '^ ; 
and  Iliyers  asks  Qod  to  remember  Margaret's  curse  upon  Hastings,  Bucking- 
ham, and  Richard  (IL  17-19).  HaUe  added  to  More's  narrative  a  passage  (364) 
wherein  Yaughan  appeals  Richard  *^  *  to  the  high  tribunal  of  Qod  for  his  wrong- 
ful murther  &  our  true  innocencye.'  And  then  Ratdyffe  sayed :  '  you  haue 
well  apeled ;  lay  doune  youre  head.'  '  Ye,'  quod  sir  Thomas,  *  I  dye  in  right, 
beware  you  dye  not  in  wronjj.' " 

>  Hastings  was  beheaded  on  Friday,  June  13,  1483.— Cbnt.  Oroyl.  866* 
Simon  Stallworthe,  writing  on  Saturday,  June  21,  to  Sir  William  Stonor, 
says:   '*on  fryday  last  was  the  lord  Cnamberleyn  [Hastings]  hedded  sons 
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In  a  room  in  the  Tower  are  assembled  Buckingham,  Stanley,  Hastings, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Batcliffe,  and  LoveL    Hastings  says  (II.  1-3) : 

Now,  Noble  Peeres,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 

Is,  to  determine  of  the  Coronation. 

In  Gods  Name,  speake !  when  is  the  Eoyall  day  t 

Huck.  Are^  all  things  ready  for  the  Boyall  timet  4 

Darb.  [St(m.]  It  is,  and  wants  but  nomination. 

JSlf/.  To  morrow,  then,  I  iudge  a  happie  day. 

Discussion  is  preyented  by  Bichard's  entrance  and  greeting 
(IL  23,  24): 

My  Noble  Lords,  and  Cbusins  all,  good  morrow  I 
I  haue  beene  long  a  sleeper :  .  .  • 

Soon  he  addresses  the  Bishop  of  Ely  (U.  33-35)  : 

When  I  was  last  in  Holbome, 
I  saw  good  Strawberries  in  your  Garden  there : 
I  doe  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 
Elf/.  Mary,  and  will,  my  Lord,  with  all  my  heart.  36 

[Exit  Bishop. 
Taking  Buckingham  aside,  Richard  tells  him  of  Gateeby's  failure  to 
seduce  Hastings  (IL  38-42).  Bichard  and  Buckingham  then  withdraw. 
Business  is  resumed  by  Stanley's  proposal  that  the  coronation  be 
deferred  until  a  later  date  than  to-morrow  (11.  44-47).  Whereupon  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  re-enters  and  asks  (11.  48,  49)  :  '^  Where  is  my  Lord  the 
Duke  of  Gloster  %    I  haue  sent  for  these  Strawberries." 

Ha.  His  Grace  looks  chearf  ully  k  smooth  this  morning ; 
There's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well. 
When  that  he  bids  good  morrow  with  such  spirit.  62 

Stanley  distrusts  Bichard's  cheerful  mien.  Hastings  replies,  but 
fails  to  convince  his  friend  (Q.^,  and  the  Protector  re-enters  with 
Buckingham  (IL  66-60).    Bichara  immediately  demands  QL  61-64)  : 

I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserue 

That  doe  conspire  my  death  with  diuellish  Plots 

Of  damned  Witchcraft,  and  that  haue  preuail'd 

Ypon  my  Body  with  their  Hellish  Ohajmee  t  64 

HasL  The  tender  loue  I  beare  your  Grace,  my  Lord, 
Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  I^ncely  presence 
To  doome  th'  Offenders :  whosoe're  they  be, 
I  say,  my  Lord,  they  haue  deseru^  death.  68 

Rich.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witnesse  of  their  euill  I 
Looke  how  I  am  bewitched ;  behold  mine  Arme 
"■'—■■  ■  .1  .... 

apone  noon."— JEboeerp^a  Historicc^  16.  To  reconcile  this  piece  of  news  with 
the  high  authority  of  the  Croyland  continuator,  we  must  suppose  that  Stall- 
worthe  meant  Friday-week.  More,  although  he  gave  no  dates,  made  the 
execution  of  Hastinffs  succeed  York  s  removal  from  sanctuary,  but  according 
to  (hfd.  OroyL  (566)  the  latter  event  took  place  on  the  Monday  (June  16) 
followinff  Hastings's  death ;  a  date  confirmed  by  Stallworthe  (see  p.  361,  n.  1, 
above),  if  we  assume  that  «  firyday  last  *  «  Priday-we^ 
»  ire]  Q.  If  F. 
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An  tuHmJUU 
o/Uiirdtin 
the  Tower 
[to  devise 
about  the 
coronation]. 


[Biohaid 
entered  late, 
and  apolo- 
gised for 
bavin 


slept 

Mlf.] 


[He  asked 
the  Bishop 
of  Ely  to 
give  them  a 
mess  of 
straw- 
berries, and 
thenwHh- 
diiew.) 


Is,  like  a  blasted  Sapling,  wither'd  vp ! 

And  this  is  Edwards  Wife,  that  monstrous  Witch,  72 

Consorted  with  that  Harlot  Strumpet  Shore, 

That  by  their  Witchcraft  thus  haue  marked  me  ! 

If(Mt,  If  they  haue  done  this  deed«  my  Noble  Lord, — • 
Bieh,  "  If  "  1  thou  Protector  of  this  damned  Strumpet  I        76 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  "  If s  "  1    Thou  art  a  Traytor  !— 
OflE  with  his  Head  ! — Now,  by  Saint  Paul  I  sweare, 
I  will  not  dine  vntill  I  see  the  same  ! — 

liouell  and  Eatcliffe,  looke  that  it  be  done : —  80 

The  rest,  that  loue  me,  rise  and  follow  ma 
[Exeunt,    Mane[n]t  Louell  cmd  BatclifEe,  with  the  Lord  Hastings.^ 

Soon  after  Gatesby  had  sounded  Hastings ; 

[ffd.  ill  722/1/65.  More,  46/24.]  that  is  to  wit,  on  the  fridaie 
[being  the  thirteenth  of  June],' mania  lords  assembled  in  the  Tower, 
and  there  sat  in  councell,  deuising  the  honourable  solemnitie  of 
the  kings  coronation ;  of  which  the  time  appointed  then  bo  neere 
approched,  that  the  pageants  and  subtilties  were  in  making  daie 
&  night  at  Westminster,  and  much  vittels  killed  therfore,  that 
afterward  was  cast  awaie.  These  lords  so  sitting  togither  com* 
muning  of  this  matter,  the  protector  came  in  amongst  them,  first 
about  nine  of  the  clocke,  saluting  them  courteouslie,  and  excusing 
himselfe  that  he  had  beene  from  them  so  long ;  saieng  merilie  that 
he  had  beene  a  sleeper  that  daie. 

After  a  little  talking  with  them,  he  said  ynto  the  bishop  of 
Elie:  **My  lord,  you  haue  verie  good  strawberies  at  your  garden 
'4n  Holbom,  I  require  you  let  ys  haue  a  messe  of  them." 
"Qladlie,  my  lord"  (quoth  he)  "would  God  I  had  some  better 
*'  thing  as  readie  to  your  pleasure  as  that  1 "    And  therewithall  in 


^  Exeunt  .  .  .  Hastings.]  F.  Exeii/nt  manet  Oat  with  Ha,  Q.  Sc  ill. 
Act  IIL  accords  with  More  (see  p.  368  above)  in  making  Batcliffe  supervise 
the  execution  of  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Yaughan,  at  Poniiret;  and  the  same 
authority  is  followed  in  assigning  the  deaths  of  Hastings  and  his  enemies  to 
the  same  day.  In  the  F,  version  of  sc.  v.  Act  III.  (L  13),  Catesby  enters  with 
the  Lord  ^yor,  who  was  presumably  sent  for  after  Hastings's  arrest  Then 
(III.  V.  21)  iJovel  and  Ratcliffe  enter,  with  Hastings's  head.  In  the  Q.  version 
of  this  scene  no  one  accompanies  the  Lord  Mayor,  whose  entry  precedes  the 
appearance  of  Catesby  bearing  Hastinss's  head.  In  both  versions,  after  the 
Jjord  Mayor's  entry,  Richard  bi<fe  Catesby  "  o'erlook  the  walls  "  (1. 17).  Thus, 
while  the  F.  fdlows  Ratcliffe  to  be  present  at  Pomfret  and  London  on  the 
same  day,  the  Q.  represents  Oatesby  as  being  addressed  while  absent  from  the 
stage. 

*  frida^  the  day  of  ma/ny]  More.  The  date  (June  13),  and  th^ 
brackets  enclosing  it,  appear  in  Hol.'<  reprint  of  Afore. 
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ail  the  hast  he  sent  his  semant  for  a  messe  of  strawberies.    The  Tfc<be^«i<»r 

of  the  lord 

protector  set  the  lords  fast  in  communing,  &  thereypon,  praieng  1^*^^!^ 
them  to  spare  him  for  a  little  while,  departed  thense.    And  soone  ^^^ 
after  one  houre,  betweene  ten  &  eleuen,  he  returned  into  the  "*'™*^^- 
chamber  amongst  them,  all  changed,  with  a  woonderfull  soure 
angrie  countenance,  knitting  the  browe%  frowning,  and  fretting  ^  and 
gnawing  on  his  lips :  and  so  sat  him  downe  in  his  place. 

All  the  lords  were  much  dismaid,  and  sore  maruelled  at  this 
maner  of  sudden  change,  and  what  thing  should  him  ule.    Then, 
when  he  had  sitten  still  a  while,  thus  he  b^an  :  "  What  were  they  2^^^^ 
"  worthie  to  haue  that  compasse  and  imagine  the  destruction  of  d^^^ 
"me,  being  so  neere  of  bloud  vnto  the  king,  and  protector  of  his  ^^rf^uia 
"roiaU  person  and  his  reahnet"    At  this  question,  all  the  lords         ^ 
sat  sore  astonied,  musing  much  by  whcmie  this  question  should  be 
meant,  of  which  euerie  man  wist  himselfe  cleere.    Then  the  lord 
chamberlaine  (as  he  that  for  the  loue  betweene  them  thought  he  l^.|!l^ 
might  be  boldest  with  him) '  answered  and  said,  that  they  were  ^it^^be 
worthie  to  be  punished  as  heinous  traitors,  whatsoeuer  they  were,  ^ton.]  ^ 
And  all  the  other  affirmed  the  same.     "That  is"  (quoth  he)  ^J^5J5|\,j^ 
"  yonder  sorceresse  my  brothers  wife,  and  other  with  hir  "  (meaning  J^^j^ 
the  queene.) 

At  these  words  manie  of  the  other  lords  were  greatlie  abashed, 
that  fauoured  hir.  But  the  lord  Hastings  was  in  his  mind  better 
content,  that  it  was  mooued  by  hir,  than  by  anie  other  whome  he 
loued  better :  albeit  his  heart  somewhat  grudged,  that  he  was  not 
afore  made  of  councell  in  this  matter,  as  he  was  of  the  takinjg  of 
hir  kinred,  and  of  their  puttiog  to  death,  which  were  by  his  assent 
before  deuised  to  be  beheaded  at  Fomfret  this  selfe  same  dale ;  in  J^^^®^'* 
which  he  was  not  ware  that  it  was  by  other  deuised,  that  he  him-  thltdi^]^ 
selfe  should  be  beheaded  the  same  dale  at  London.  Then  said  the 
protector :  "  Te  shall  all  see  in  what  wise  that  sorceresse,  and  that 
"  other  witch  of  hir  councell.  Shores  wife,  with  their  affinitie,  haue, 

^  hrowes,  froumvng  and  firotmg  and  knawing]  More. 
^  Hastmgs  proposes  to  give  a  proxy-vote  for  Bichard  in  the  matter  of 
fixing  a  day  for  me  King's  coronation.    Touching  this  offer  Richard  says 
(III.  iv.  30,  31): 

'*  Then  my  Lord  Hastings  no  man  might  be  bolder ; 
His  Lordship  knowes  me  well,  and  tones  me  well." 
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^'  by  their  soroerie  and  witchcraft,  wasted  my  bodie."  And  therwith 
he  plucked  yp  his  dublet  sleeue  to  his  elbow,  ypon  his  left  anne, 
where  he  shewed  a  weerish  withered  arme,  and  small ;  as  it  was 
neuer  other. 

Hereypon  euerie  mans  mind  sore  misgaue  them,  well  perceining 
tiiat  this  matter  was  but  a  qnarelL  For  they  well  wist  that  the 
queene  was  too  wise  to  go  about  anie  such  follie.  And  also,  if  she 
would,  yet  would  she,  of  all  fdke  least,  make  Shores  wife  of  hir 
counsell ;  whome  of  all  women  she  most  hated,  as  that  concubine 
whome  the  king  hur  husband  had  most  loued  And  also,  no  man 
was  there  present,  but  well  knew  that  his  arme  was  euer  such  since 
his  birtlt  Naithlesse,  the  lord  chamberlaine  (which  from  the  death 
of  king  Edward  kept  ^ores  wife,  oa  whome  he  somewhat  doted  in 
the  kings  life,  sauing,  as  it  is  said,  he  that  while  forbare  hir  of 
reuerence  toward  the  king,  or  else  of  a  certeine  kind  of  fidelitie  to 
his  freend)  answered  and  said :  "  Certeinelie,  my  lord,  if  they  haue 
''so  heinouslie  doone,  they  be  wcnrtliie  heinous  punishment" 

'' Whaf  (quoth  the  protector)  "thou  seruest  me,  I  weene,  with 
''  'i&'  and  with  'ands':  I  tell  thee  they  haue  so  docme,  and  that 
''I  will  make  good  on  thy  bodie,  traitor  I  '*  and  therewith,  as  in  a 
great  anger,  he  clapped  his  fist  ypon  the  boord  a  great  rap.  At 
which  token  one  cried,  [p.  723]  ''Treason  1  **  without  the  chamber. 
Therewith  a  doore  clapped,  and  in  ccnaie  there  rushing  men  in 
hamesse,  as  manie  as  the  chamber  might  hold.  And  anon  the 
protector  said  to  the  lord  Hastings:  "I  arrest  thee,  traitor!'' 
•'What  me,  my  lord?"  (quoth  he.)  "Yea,  thee,  traitor  I"  quoth 
the  protector.  .  •  • 

Then  were  they  all  quiokelie  bestowed  in  diu^rse  chambers, 
except  the  lord  chamberleine,  whome  the  protector  bad  speed  and 
shriue  him  apace,  "for,  by  saint  Paule**  (quoth  he)  "  I  will  not  to 
"dinner  till  I  see  thy  head  offl "  It  booted  him  not  to  aske  whie, 
but  heauiHe  he^tooke  a  priest  at  aduenture,  and  made  a  short  shrift:^ 
for  a  longer  would  not  be  suffered,  the  protector  made  so  much 


^  ^1  More.    om.  HoL 

*  *'  jRo.  [Oat.  Q.1Come,  come,  dispatch  I  the  Diike  would  be  at  dizuker  : 
Make  a  ikoH  Shrifi;  he  longs  to  see  your  Head." 

'BicK.  III.,  ni.  iv.  96,  97. 
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hast  to  dinner,  which  he  might  not  go  to,  yntill  this  were  doone, 

for  saoing  of  his  oth. 

While  Hastings  lingers  to  muse  on  his  sadden  downfall,  he  recalls 
an  incident  till  now  unheeded  (U.  86-88)  : 

Three  times  to  day  my  Foot-Oloth-Horse  did  stumble. 
And  started,  when  he  look'd  ypon  the  Tower, 
As  loth  to  beare  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 

[ffol.  iii  723/1/71.    Mare,  49/i8.]    Certeine  is  it  also,  that  in  J?2j^ 

riding  towards  the  Tower,  the  same  morning  in  which  he  was  l^i^ 

beheded,  his  horsse  twise  or  thrise  stumbled  with  him,  almost  to  ^*"*'^ 
the  falling. 

At  the  close  of  this  scene  Hastings  is  led  out  to  execution.  I  quote 
a  passage  which  gives  particulars  of  his  death : 

[Sol.  iiL  723/1/19.    More,  48/ii.]    So  was  he  brought  foorth  |£2»ivt. 
to  the  greene  beside  the  chappell  within  the  Tower;  and  his  head  uh^!^ 
laid  downe  ypon  a  long  log  of  timber,  and  there  striken  off,  .  .  .      ^^^ 

Act  in.  sc  v. —  ''Enter  Bichard  and  Buckingham,  in  rotten 
Armour,  maruellous  ill-fauoured."  ^  They  feign  great  timidity  (11.  14- 
21).  Addressing  the  Lord  Mayor, — who  has  been  sent  for  to  hear  an 
explanation  of  the  step  which  they  have  taken, — Eichard  speaks  thus 
of  Hastings  (11.  29-32)  : 

So  smooth  he  dawb'd  his  Vice  with  shew  of  Yertue, 
That,  his  apparant  open  Guilt  omitted, 
(I  meane,  his  Conuersation  with  Shores  Wife,) 
He  liu'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspect.^  32 

When  Richard  sent  for  **  manie  substantiall  men  out  of  the  citie  " 
(see  next  page),  he  despatched  to  the  city  a  herald  with  a  proclama- 
tion (the  same  which  the  scrivener  produces  in  sc.  vi.,  Act  IIL), 
giving  particulars  of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  and  accusing  Hastings  of 

[ffol.  iiL  724/1/43.]  vicious  lining  and  inordinate  abusion  of  his 
bodie,  both  with  manie  other,  and  also  speciallie  with  Shore's  wife,  (%^|^ 
which  was  one  also  of  his  most  secret  counsell  in  this  most  heinous  ^Sn'T^ . 
treason ;  with  whom  he  laie  nightlie,  and  namelie  the  night  last 
past  next  before  his  deatL' 

Buckingham  asks  the  Mayor  (U.  36-39) : 

Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  beleeue, 

(Wert  not  that,  by  great  preseruation,  36 

^  Enter  BichtMrd  .  .  .  ]  F.  Enter  Dvke  of  Oloeeder  and  Buckingham  in 
armour,  Q. 

*  miepect]  Q.    mspeets  F. 

'  with  whom  .  .  ,  hx$  death.]    Halle  (362).    om.  More. 
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We  Hue  to  tell  it,)  that  the  sabtill  Traytor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  Councell-Hoose, 
To  murther  me  and  my  good  Lord  of  Gloster  t 

The  succeeding  excerpt  shows  that  Hajstings  was  not  represented  to 
have  confessed  his  treason  (U.  57,  58).  The  **  substantiall  men"  were, 
however,  outwardly  as  acquiescent  as  the  credulous  dramatic  Mayor, 
who  answers  Richard  thus  (11.  62,  63) : 

But,  my  good  Lord,  your  Graces  word  ^  shal  serue, 
As  well  as  I  had  scene  and  heard  him  speake :  .  .  . 

[Eol  iii.  723/2/74.  More,  6I/14.]  Now  flew  the  fame  of  this 
lords  death  [p.  724]  swiftlie  through  the  citie,  and  so  foorth 
further  about,  like  a  wind  in  euerie  mans  eare.  But  the  protector, 
immediatlie  after  dinner,  intending  to  set  some  colour  ypon  the 
matter,  sent  in  all  the  hast  for  manie  substantiall  men  out  of  the 
citie  into  the  Towre. 
(The  Now,  at  their  comming,  himselfe  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham 

wh^''       stood  harnessed  in  old  ill  faring  briganders,  such  as  no  man  should 

lUduurd  sent 

SSSd*  weene,  that  they  would  youchsafe  to  haue  put  ypon  their  backs, 

JJ^^Jl^  except  that  some  sudden  necessitie  had  constreined  them.    And 

^fffl-fluing  ^^^  ^^^  protector  shewed  them,  that  the  lord  cfaamberleine,  and 

[RiciMttd  other  of  his  conspiracie,  had  contriued  to  haue  suddenlie  destroied 

hii^^  him,  and  the  duke,  there  the  same  day  in  the  counoell.    And  what 

b^^^y™  they  intended  further,  was  as  yet  not  well  knowne.    Of  which  their 

dM^^Som  treason  he  neuer  had  knowledge  before  ten  of  the  clocke  the  same 

aj»lotof  ^ 

H«»tiiig8.)  forenoone ;  which  sudden  feare  draue  them  to  put  on  for  their 
defense  such  hamesse  as  came  next  to  hand.  And  so  had  God 
^ens  holpen  them,  that  the  mischiefe  turned  ypon  them  that  would  haue 
^g^;^  doone  it.  And  this  he  required  them  to  report, 
^d^^^  Euerie  man  answered  him  &ire,  as  though  no  man  mistrusted 
toraport]     the  matter,  which  of  truth  no  man  beleeued. 

Richard  now  bids  Buckingham  follow  the  Lord  Mayor  to  Guildhall, 
and  there  seize  an  opportunity  of  decrying  Edward  lY.  in  the  dtizeaoM' 
presence.  As  a  proof  of  the  late  King's  tyrannical  humour  Buckingham 
is  to 

Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  Citizen,  76 

Onely  for  saying  he  w;oTdd  make  his  Sonne 
Heire  to  the  Crowne ;  meaning  indeed  his  House, 
Which,  by  the  Signe  thereof,  was  tearmSd  so. 

*  word]  Q.    words  F. 
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In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Guildhall,  on  June  24,  1483,^  Bucking- 
ham accused  Edward  of  having  turned  ''small  trespasses  into  mispris[i]on, 
mispri8[i]on  into  treason*';  and,  to  prove  his  chiurge,  cited  the  following 
case  as  being  well  known: 

[ffol  iii.  728/2/35.    More,  67/26.]    Whereof  (I  thinke)  no  maA 
looketh  that  we  should  remember  you  of  examples  by  name,  as 
though  Bmrdet  were  forgotten,  that  was  for  ^  word  spoken  in  hast  surdd, 
cruellie  beheaded,  by  the  miscontruing  of  the  laws  of  this  realme, 
for  the  princes  pleasure. 

Between  the  words  "beheaded"  and  "by,"  Halle ^  inserted  the 
subjoined  parenthetical  comment  (369)  ; 

This  Burdet  was  a  marchauTit  dwellyng  in  Chepesyde  at  y*  signe  ^JJhMT 
of  y*  croune,  which  now  is  y*  signe  of  y'^  floure  de  luse,  ouer  agaynst  "tS^ ** 
soper  lane.  This  man  merely,  in  y^  rufflyng  time  of  king  Edward  ^^!l^£] 
y^  .iiij.  his  raign,^  sayd  to  his  owne  sonne  that  he  would  make  him 

*  According  to  Fab*  (669^  ShaVs  sermon  (see  p.  379  below)  was  preached 
on  June  15, — the  Sunday  following  Hastings's  execution  on  June  13, — and 
Buckingham's  speech  was  delivered  on  Tuesday,  June  17.  These  dates  agree 
with  More's  order  of  events  (cp.  66,  57,  63,  66).  But  Stall worthe — writing 
from  London  on  Saturday,  June  21,  and  mentioning,  amongst  other  news, 
Hastings's  execution— says  not  a  word  about  Shaw's  BeTmon  {Excerpta  His- 
torica,  16,  17).  Besides,  as  the  sermon  was  a  complete  unveiling  of  Kichard's 
purpose,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  a  haziurdous  step  would  be  taken 
Defore  June  16,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 

*  In  Grofion  (ii  107)  the  same  storj  is  foisted  into  Mor^s  narrative. 
Hd,  records,  under  the  year  1476,  that  "  Thomas  Burdet,  an  esquier  of  Arrow 
in  Warwikeshire,  .  .  .  was  beheaded  for  a  word  spoken  in  this  sort  King 
Edward  in  his  progresse  hunted  in  Thomas  Burdets  parke  at  Arrow,  and  slue 
manie  of  his  deere,  amongst  the  which  was  a  white  bucke,  whereof  Thomas 
Burdet  made  great  account.  And  therefore  when  he  vnderstood  thereof^  he 
wished  the  buckes  head  in  his  beUie  that  moued  the  kins  to  kill  it.  Which 
tale  being  told  to  the  king,  Burdet  was  apprehended  and  accused  of  treason, 
for  wishing  the  buckes  hefui  (homes  and  all)  in  the  kings  bellie :  he  was  con- 
demned, drawne  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  Tibume,  and  there  beheaded, 
And  then  buried  in  the  Qreie  friers  church  at  London." — Hoi,  iiL  703/i/6. 

»  y\  Halle  (1548).    om.  Halle  (1550). 

*  roton]  Ed.  ra^e  Halle.  The  six  editions  of  HaJIlt  belonging  to  the 
British  Museum  have  the  wrong  reading  "  rage."  In  one  of  these  editions 
(6004,  ed.  1548),  a  corrector  has  written  n  upon  the  e ;  a  change  which 
substitutes  the  reading  "ram"  (=  reign)  for  "rage.*'  Crotchets  enclose 
"This  Burdet  .  .  .  Chepesyde''  in  the  edd.  of  (?)  1542,  and  1548,  but 
these  words  are  not  marked  as  a  parenthesis  in  the  edd.  of  1550,  or  in 
Orafion.  Part  of  Halle's  addition  was  thus  expanded  by  Grafton  (il  107) ; 
"This  man  merily,  in  the  ruffling  time,  betweue  king  Edward  the  fourth,  and 
king  Henry  the  sixt,  said  to  his  owne  sonne,"  ...  In  HaXle  and  Grafton  a 
comma  is  placed  after  "  spoken."  In  More  and  Hd,  "  spoken  "  is  unpunctu- 
ated,  and  m  More  a  comma  follows  "hast."  Hardyng-Grafton  has  not  HaUe's 
addition.  The  punctuation  of  More  was  evidently  changed  to  suit  Halle's 
version  of  Burdefs  offence. 
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(He  said 
that  he 
would  make 
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Crown."] 
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death.] 


ffllhawand 

Fenker 

descrihed.] 


Tkiiwo 


vpindoH 
hold. 


inheritor  of  y*  croone,  meaning  his  owne  house^  but  tiieae  wordes 

king  Edward  made  to  be  miscoTtstnied  &  interpreted  that  Bnrdei 

meant  the  cronne  of  y*  realme :  wherfore,  within  lease  space  ^  then 

•iiy.  houres,  he  was  apprehended,  iudged,  drawen  and  quartered  in 

Chepesyde,  by  the  misconstruynge  of  the  kwes  of  the  realme  for 

the  princes  pleasure,  •  .  • 

When  Buckingham  has  departed,  Bichard  says  (IL  103-105)  : 

Goe,  Louell,  with  all  speed  to  Doctor  Shaw ; 
[To  Caie.]  Goe  thou  to  Fryer  Penker ;  bid  them  both  104 

Meet  me  within  this  houre  at  Baynards  Castle.' 

Among  those  whom  Bichard  employed  to  advocate  his  right  to  the 
throne  were 

[Hoi.  iii.  725/2/30.  More,  57 M  lohn  Shaw,  dearke,  brother 
to  the  maior,  and  frier  Fenker,  prouinciall  of  the  Augustine  friers ; 
both  doctors  of  diuinitie,  both  great  preachers^  both  of  more 
learning  than  Tertue,  of  more  fame  than  learning. 

Left  alone,  Bichard  mentions  his  resolve  (U.  108, 109) 

...  to  giue  order,  that  no  manner  person 
Haue  any  time  recourse  vnto  the  Pnnces. 

When  Bichard  became  King  (June  26,>  1483), 

[Ed.  iii.  735/1/37.    More,  83/i6.]    foorthwith  was  the  prince 

and  his  brother  both  shut  vp,  &  all  other  remooued  from  them ; 

onelie  one  (caUed  Blaoke  TVill,  or  William  Slaughter)  excepted,  set 

to  seme  them  and  see  them  sure. 

Act  nL  8c.  vi. — "  Enter  a  Scrivener  with  a  paper  in  his  hand  "  (Q. 
with  •  .  •  hand  cm.  F.).     He  thus  addresses  the  audience  (U.  1-9) : 

Here  is  the  Indictment  of  the  good  Lord  Hastings ; 

Which  ina$et  Hcmd  fairely  is  engross'd. 

That  it  may  be  to  day  read  o're  in  Paules. 

And  marke  how  well  the  sequell  hangs  together :  4 

Eleuen  houres  I  haue  spent  to  write  it  ouer. 

For  yester-night  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me ; 

The  Fl*ecedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing : 

And  yet  within  these  fine  houres  Hastings  liu'd  8 

Yntainted,  vnexamin'd,  free,  at  libertie. 


1  MMoe]  Halle  (1548).    place  HaUe  (1550). 

s  LL  103-105  are  not  in  Q. 

'  The  Memoranda  Bolls  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  contain  a  letter  from 
Bichard  III.  to  Mb  Irish  subjects,  who  were,  it  appears,  uncertain  about  the 
exact  date  of  his  accession.  The  King  informs  them  that  his  reign  b^;an  on 
Jane  26,  1483.— Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History,  326,  327.  See  also  ConL 
Groyl,  666,  and  York  Becorda,  167,  note. 
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Thd  proclamation  of  Hastings's  treason  and  vioioos  life  (see  p.  373 
above)  was 

[Hoi.  iii  724/1/62.    More,  52/31.]    made  within  two  houres 
after  that  he  was  beheaded,  and  it  was  so  curiouslie  indicted,  &  so 
fiure  written  in  parchment,  in  so  well  a  set  hand,  and  therewith  of 
it  selfe  so  long  a  processe,  that  euerie  child  might  well  perceine  S5^[^ 
that  it  was  prepared  before.    For  all  the  time,  betweene  his  death  ^SS^ 
and  the  proclaming,  could  scant  hane  sufficed  vnto  the  bare  writing  Si^f^' 
alone,  all  had  it  bene  but  in  paper,  and  scribled  foorth  in  hast  at 
aduenture.    So  that,  vpon  the  proclaming  thereof,  one  that  was 
schoolemaister  of  Powles,  of  chance  standing  by,  and  comparing 
the  shortnesse  of  the  time  with  the  length  of  the  matter,  said  ynto  (j«uof  • 


them  that  stood  about  him:  ''Here  is  a  gaie  goodlie  cast,  foule  mu^nA% 
''cast  awaie  for  hast.''    And  a  merchant  answered  him,  that  it  was 
written  bj  prophesie. 

Act  IIL  so.  viL — ^The  scene  is  laid  at  Baynard's  Oastle.  Since  sc.  v. 
closed  Buckingham  had  harangued  the  citizens  at  GuildhalL  Richard 
now  asks  (L  4) : 

Toucht  you  the  Bastardie  of  Edwards  Childreni 

Buck.  I  did ;  with  his  Gontr&ct  with  Lady  Lucy, 
And  his  €k>ntr^t  by  deputie  in  France ;  ^ 
Th'vnsatiate  greedinesse  of  his  desire, 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  Gitie  Wiues ;'  •  .  .  8 

Buckingham  reminded  the  citizens  at  Guildhall  how  on  Sunday 
(June  22)  Dr.  Shaw 

[Ed.  iii  729/2/53.    Mare,  70/21.]  "groundlie  made  open  vnto  ^fSXSSiSd 
"you,  the  children  of  king  Edward  the  fourth  were  neuer  lawfullie  yd^S^^^g 
"begotten;  forsomuch  as  the  king  (leaning  his  verie  wife  dame  ^S^^S^} 
"  EUzabeth  Lucie)  ^  was  neuer  lawfullie  maried  ynto  the  queene  their 
"mother,"  .  .  . 

^  We  do  not  learn  from  More  that  Warwick*8  marriage-making  embassy 
was  noticed  in  Buckingham's  speech  at  the  GtiildhalL  The  Shaksperian 
Buckiiifiham  refers  to  this  matter  again  (III.  yii.  179-182),  tooether  with 
EdwarcTs  supposed  contract  to  Lady  Lucy.  LI.  8,  6  (fix$  .  .  •  iFra/noe),  are 
not  in  Q. 

«  8.  And  .  .  .  Wiuei]  P.   om.  Q. 

*  The  Parliament  which  met  on  January'  23, 1484,  ratified  a  petition— no 
douht  presented  to  the  Protector  at  Baynarirs  Castle — setting  forth  reasons  for 
Richam's  assumption  of  the  crown.  One  of  the  petitioners  ohjections  to  the 
validity  of  Edward  IV.'s  union  with  Elizabeth  Grey  was  **  that  at  the  tyme  of 
fontract  of  the  same  pietensed  Manage,  and  bifore  and  longe  lyme  after,  the 
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Buckingham  also  declared  that 

[Hoi.  iii.  729/I/S8.  More,  1667,  pp.  62, 63.]  "  the  kings  i  greedie 
''appetite  was  insatiable,  and  euerie  where  ouer  all  the  realme 
"  intoUerable. 

"For  no  woman  was  there  anie  where,  yoong  or  old,  rich  or 
"poore,  whome  he  set  his  eie  ypon,  in  whome  he  anie  thing  liked, 
"either  person  or  fanonr,  speech,  pase,  or  countenance,  but,  with- 
"out  anie  feare  of  God,  or  respect  of  his  honour,  murmur  or 
"grudge  of  the  world,  he  would  importunelie  pursue  his  appetite, 
"  and  haue  hir,  to  the  great  destruction  of  manie  a  good  woman, 
"  and  great  dolor  to  their  husbands,  .  .  .  And  all  were  it  that, 
"  with  this  and  other  importable  dealing,  the  realme  was  in  euerid 
"part  annoied,  yet  speciallie  yee  heere,  the  citizens  of  this  noble 
"  citie,  as  well  for  that  amongest  you  is  most  plentie  of  all  such 
"  things  as  minister  matter  to  such  iniuries,  as  for  that  you  were 
"neerest  at  hand;  sith  that  neere  heere  abouts  was  commonlie 
"his  most  abiding." 

Bichard  had  prescribed  Edward's  illegitimacy  as  a  topic  for  Buck- 
ingham's speech ;  adding,  however  (III.  v.  93,  94)  : 

Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as  'twere  farre  off ; 
Because,  my  Lord,  you  know  my  Mother  Hues. 

Buckingham  therefore  reports  (HI.  vii  9-14)  having  drawn 
attention  to  Edward's 


eeid  King  Edward  was  and  stode  maryed  and  trouth  plight  to  cone  Dame 
Elianor  Butteler,  doughter  of  the  old  Earl  of  Shrewesbury  [?  John  Talbot,  the 
first  Earl]  with  whom  the  same  King  Edward  had  maae  a  precontracte  of 
Matrimonie,  longe  tyme  bifore  he  made  the  said  pretensed  Muia^o  with  the 


said  Elizabeth  Qrey,  in  maner  and  fourme  abovesaid."- 


,  vL  241/1. 
The  first  Parliament  of  Henry  Yll.  (1485)  ordained  that  this  petition  should, 
'*  for  the  false  and  seditious  ymaginactons  and  nntrouths  thereof^  ...  be  taken 
and  avoided  out  of  the  Roll  and  Becords  of  the  said  Parliament  of  the  said  late 
Ein^  [Richard  III.],  and  brente,  and  utterly  destroyed."  Parliament  also 
ordamed  *'  that  every  personne,  haveing  anie  Coppie  or  Remembrannces  of  the 
said  Bill  or  Acte  [the  petition],  bring  unto  the  Channcellor  of  England  for  the 
tyme  being,  the  same  Coppies  and  Remembramices,  or  ntterlie  destrue  theym, 
luore  the  Eest  of  Easter  next  comen,  upon  Peine  of  ymprissonment,  and 
makeing  fyne  and  ransome  to  the  Einge  atte  his  will." — Bot.  PaH,,  vi.  289/ 1. 
More,  writing  about  1613,  does  not  speak  of  Dame  Eleanor  Butler,  but  tells 
us  (61/33)  that  the  Duchess  of  York  objected  to  her  son's  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth Grev  because  "the  kinge  was  sure  to  dame  Elisabeth  Lucy  and  her 
husband  before  god."  Dame  Elizabeth  Lucy,  however,  confessed  that  she  and 
Edward  "were  neuer  ensured." — Ibid,  62/ 1 a 

*  the  kings  .  .  .  their  husbands]  om.  reprint  of  More,  p.  69. 
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owne  Bastardie, 
As  being  got,  your  Father  then  in  France, 
And  his  resemblance,  being  not  like  the  Duke  :  ^ 
Withall  I  did  inferre  your  LineameTits,   [See  next  page.]  12 

Being  the  right  Idea  of  your  Father, 
Both  in  your  forme  and  Noblenesse  of  Minde ;  ^ 

In  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall,  Buckingham  alluded  to 

[Hoi.  iii  729/2/69.    More,  70/32.]  other  things  which  the  said 
worshipfiill  doctor  rather  signified  than  follie  explaned,  &  which 
things  shall  not  be  spoken  for  me,  as  the  thing  wherein  euerie  man  ^^^ 
forbereth  to   say  that  he  knoweth  [p.  730] ;  in  auoiding  dis-  SiudS?to.i 
pleasure  of  my  noble  lord  protector,  bearing  (as  nature  requireth)  a 
filiall  reuerence  to  the  duchesse  his  mother. 

Bichard  and  his  Council  resolved  that  Dr.  Shaw  should  broach 
Edward  Y.'s  deposition 

[Hoi  iii.  725/2/53.  More,  67/24.]  in  a  sermon  at  Panles  crosse ; 
in  which  he  should  (by  the  authoritie  of  his  preaching)  incline  the 
people  to  the  protectors  ghostlie  purpose.     But  now  was  all  the 
labor  and  studio  in  the  deuise  of  some  conuenient  pretext,  for 
which  the  people  should  be  content  to  depose  the  prince,  and 
accept  the  protector  for  king.     In  which  diuerse  things  they 
deuised.    But  the  cheefe  thing  &  the  weightiest  of  all  that  inuen-  2^jf^* 
tion  rested  in  this,  that  they  should  alledge  bastardie,  either  in  ^^nto 
king  Edward  himselfe,  or  in  his  children,  or  both.    So  that  he  ta^V 
should  seeme  disabled  to  inherit  the  crowne  by  the  duke  of  umBeir 

*'  tnd  his 

Yorke,  and  the  prince  by  him.  children.] 

To  laie  bastardie  in  king  Edward  sounded  openlie  to  the  {^^"^ 
rebuke  of  the  protectors  owne  mother,  which  was  mother  to  them  ^^^^^ 
both ;  for  in  that  point  could  be  no  other  color,  but  to  pretend  ^^!^ 
that  his  owne  mother  was  an  adultresse ;  which,  notwithstanding,  to  protector's 
further  this  purpose,  he  letted  not.    But  neuerthelesse  he  would  ^%^%^7 
that  poiat  should  be  lesse  and  more  fauourablie  handled:  not  JJiJ^ny** 
euen  fullie  plaine  and  directlie,  but  that  the  matter  should  be  ^^^'■^•J 
touched  aslope,  craftilie ;  as  [p.  726]  though  men  spared  in  that 

1  11.  And  .  .  .  Duke]  F.   cm.  Q. 

*  "  Layd  open  all  your  Victories  in  Scotland,^  is  the  next  line.  Bucking- 
ham's speech,  in  More  and  HaUe,  contains  no  aUnsion  to  these  yictories. 
Bichaid's  Scottish  campaign  is  related  by  Hd.  iii  705-708, 
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point  to  speake  all  the  trath,  for  feare  of  his  displeasure.  But 
the  other  pomt,  concerning  the  bastardie  that  they  deuised  to 
surmize  in  king  Edwards  children,  that  would  he  should  be  openlie 
declared  and  inforced  to  the  yttermost. 

So  instructed,  Shaw,  after  denying  the  legitimacy  of  the  late  King's 
children,  told  the  people  that 

geitiier  [Eol.  iii.  727/2/ $0.    More,  64/26.]    neither  king  Edward  him- 

IwBrd  nor  , 

cjjr«ttce^^  selfe,  nor  the  duke  of  Clarence,  among  those  that  were  secret  in 
the  houshold,  were  reckoned  verie  suerlie  for  the  children  of  the 
ud^       noble  duke ;  as  those  that  by  their  fauours  more  resembled  other 

Dnkeof 
Toik.] 

(TlieFro- 
toetor 


the  inm^of 
ToikO^ 


was  deemed 
tobeeer- 
teinljihe 
•on  of 
Blchtfd 

tga.]         knowne  men  than  him.    From  whose  yertuous  conditions  he  said 

also  that  the  late  king  Edward  was  far  off. 

But  the  lord  protector,  he  said,  the  rerie  noble  prince,  the 

speciall  pateme  of  knightlie  prowesse,  as  well  in  all  princelie 

behauionr,  as  in  the  lineaments^  and  fauonr  of  his  visage,  represented 

the  verie  £Etce  of  the  noble  duke  his  father.     '*  This  is  "  (quoth  he) 

"  the  fathers  owne  figure,  this  is  his  owne  countenance,  the  verie 

"print  of  his  visage,  the  sure  vndoubted  image,  the  plaine  expresse 

"likenesse  of  that  noble  duke." 

Buckingham  thus  concludes  his  report  (U.  2041) : 

And,  when  my  Oratorie  drew  toward  end, 

I  bid  them,  that  did  loue  their  Coimtries  good, 

Cry,  «<  God  saue  Bichaxd,  Englands  Boyall  King ! " 

£ich.  And  did  they  so ) 

Buck,  No,  so  Qod  helpe  me,  they  spake  not  a  word  j  24 

But  like  dmnbe  Statuas,^  or  breathing  Stones, 
Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them ; 
And  asked  the  Maior  w^t  meant  this  wilf  all  silence :  28 

His  answer  was,  the  people  were  not  vsed 
To  be  spoke  to  but  by  the  Bik^order. 
Then  he  was  vrg'd  to  tell  my  Tale  againe, 
"  Thus  sayth  the  Duke,  thus  hath  the  Duke  inferr'd ; "  32 

But  nothing  spake  '  in  warrant  from  himself  a 
When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  owne. 
At  lower  end  of  the  Hall,  hurld  vp  their  CSaps, 
And  some  tenne  voyces  cr/d,  "  God  saue  Kmg  Eichard  1 "      36 
And  thus  I  tooke  the  vantage  of  those  few, 
^'Thankes,  gentle  Citizens  and  friends,"  quoth  I ; 
**  This  generall  applause  and  chearef ull  showt, 

*  Cp.  III.  viL  12,  p.  379  above. 

«  Stasias}  Steevens  (Reed).    Statues.  Q.  F. 

»  $pake]  Q.    qooke  F. 
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<<  Argaes  your  wisdome,  and  your  lone  to  Bicbard : "  40 

And  euen  here  brake  off ,  and  came  away. 

More's  aoooont  of  Buckingbam's  speecb  contains  details  wbicb  were 
omitted  by  Sbakspere.  The  citizens'  silence  caused  Buckingham — 
<<  somewhat  lowder" — to  broach  <Hhe  same  matter  againe  in  other 
order,  and  other  words."  Howbeit  the  people  remained  "  as  still  as  the 
midnight."  After  the  Becoixler's  address,  Buckingham  whispered  to 
the  lAkjOT, — **  this  is  a  maruellous  obstinate  silence  "  (cp.  HE.  vii.  28), 
— and  then  told  his  hearers  that,  though  the  lords,  and  ^e  commons  of 
other  parts,  could  do  what  was  asked,  yet  regard  for  the  citizens  was  a 
motive  for  seeking  their  consent  also.  Hence  he  required  an  answer. 
lliereupoA  a  whispering  began  among  the  people, ''  as  it  were  the  sound 
of  a  swarme  of  bees,"  ^  at  last  were  heanl  the  shouts  proceeding  from 
**  an  ambushment  of  the  dukes  seruants." 

[Hoi.  iii  730/I/7I.    More,  72/i6.]    When  the  duke  had  said, 
and  looked  that  the  people,  whcmie  he  hoped  that  the  maior  had 
framed  before,  should,  after  this  proposition  made,  haue  cried, 
''Emg  Richard,  king  Richard  1"  all  was  husht  and  mute,  and  not  (^"S 
one  word  answered  theroTnto.  .  .  . 

When  the  maior  saw  this  [the  failure  of  Buckingham's  second 
speech],  he  with  other  partners  of  that  councell  drew  about  tiie 
duke,  and  said  that  the  people  had  not  beene  accustomed  there  to 
be  spoken  ynto,  but  by  the  recorder,  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  ^^S^ 
citie,  and  happilie  to  him  they  will  answer.    With  that  the  ^S^S^^ir 
recorder,  called  Fitz  William,  a  sad  man,  &  an  honest,  which  was  ^^u^ 
so  new  come  into  that  office,  that  he  neuer  had  spoken  to  the  rnSfmd 
people  before,  and  loth  was  with  that  matter  to  b^in,  notwith-  iu^°^* 
standing,  thenmto  commanded  by  the  maior,  made  rehearsall  to 
the  commons  of  that  the  duke  had  twise  rehearsed  to  them 
himselfe.  rBptFiti- 

winiam 

But  the  recorder  so  tempered  his  tale,  that  he  shewed  euerie  ^S^ 
thing  as  the  dukes  words,  and  no  part  his  owne.    But  all  this  ^^tL- 
nothing^  no  change  made  in  the  people,  which  alwaie  after  one  ^^ihe 
stood  as  they  had  beene  men  amazed.  .  .  •  2^'^'^ 

[When  Buckingham  demanded  an  answer]  the  people  began  |^^ 
to  whisper  among  themselues  secretly,  that  the  Yoice  was  neither 
lowd  nor  distinct,  but  as  it  were  the  sound  of  a  swarme  of  bees ; 
till  at  the  last,  in  the  nether  end  of  the  hall,  an  ambushment  of 


^  nothing]  More,    noting  HoL    thy*  no  chaunge  made  Halle. 
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tiie  dukes  seruants,  and  one  Nashfield,^  and  other  belonging  to  the 
protector,  with  some  prentisses  and  lads  that  thrust  into  the  hall 
SiJ^t^  amongst  the  prease,  began  suddenlie  at  mens  backes  to  crie  out, 
^^^  as  lowd  as  their  throtes  would  giue:  "King  Richard,  king 
fpS^J^^  ''Richard I "  and  threw  yp  their  caps  in  token  of  ioy.  And  they, 
Richard,  that  stood  bcforc,  cast  backe  their  heads,  maruelling  thereof  but 
^S»»di"]  nothing  they  said.  Now  when  the  duke  and  the  maior  saw  this 
-  manor,  they  wiselie  turned  it  to  their  purpose,  and  said  it  was  a 
rBackii«.  goodlie  crie,  &  a  ioifuU,  to  heare  euerie  man  with  one  voice,  no 
afflmedthat  man  saicug  naie. 

theae  shonta 

^w«»d^  "Wherefore,  friends"  (quoth  the  duke)  "sith  we  perceiue  it 
minda.]  "is  all  your  whole  minds  to  haue  this  noble  man  for  your  king, 
"(whereof  we  shall  make  his  grace  so  effectuall  report,  that  we 
"doubt  not  but  it  shall  redound  vnto  your  great  weale  and  com- 
"  moditie,)  we  [p.  731]  require  ye,  that  ye  to  morrow  go  with  vs,  and 
"  we  with  you,  ynto  his  noble  grace,  to  make  our  humble  request 
"ynto  him  in  maner  before  remembred."  And  therewith  the 
lords  came  downe,  and  the  companie  dissolued  and  departed,  .  .  . 

The  historical  date  of  the  rest  of  this  scene  (IL  45-247)  is  June  26, 
1483.^  The  Lord  Mayor  is  now  at  hand,  so  Richard  departs  in  order  to 
show  himself  presently  on  the  leads  of  Baynard's  Castle*  When  the 
Mayor  and  citizens  enter  they  find  Buckingham  apparently  waiting  for 
an  audience.  Catesby  then  brings  what  purports  to  be  the  Protector's 
answer  (IL  59-64) : 

He  doth  entreat  your  Grace,  my  Noble  Lord, 

To  visit  him  to  morrow  or  next  day  :  60 

He  is  within,  with  two  right  reuerend  Fathers, 

Diuinely  bent  to  Meditation ; 

And  in  no  Worldly  suites  would  he  be'mou'd, 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  Exercise.  64 

Oatesby  is  despatched  to  ask  again  for  an  audience,  but  Richard 
sends  him  back  with  another  excuse  (U.  84-87)  : 

He  wonders  to  what  end  you  haue  assembled 
Such  troopes  of  Citizens  to  come  to  him, 
His  Grace  not  being  wam*d  thereof  before : 
He  f eares,  my  Loid,  you  meane  no  good  to  him. 

1  cmd  one  NathfiM  {Naahfedde)]  Halle,  and  Naa/{fidds  HoL  cvnd 
Ncuihefddes  More. 

*  The  moTTow  of  Buddngham's  speech  at  the  QuMhall.  See  p.  375,  note 
1,  above.    Scenes  ii-vii.,  Act  III.,  make  one  dramatic  day.~T-il.,  388-331. 
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Beoeiving  Buckingham's  profession  of  good  faith,  Catesby  goes  out, 
and  thereupon  Kichard  enters  "  aloft,  betweene  two  Bishops  '*  ^  (1.  94). 

I  must  prenodse  (1)  that  nothing  said  by  More,  or  any  other  historical 
authority,  supplied  a  hint  even  for  the  dramatic  Bichard's  refusal  of  an 
audience  on  the  ground  of  preoccupation  with  "  holy  Exercise  "  :  (2)  the 
words  **  with  a  byshop  on  euery  hand  of  him  " — which  I  have  placed 
between  square  brackets — ^were  added  by  Halle  or  Grafton  to  More's 
text. 

I  resume  More's  narrative  at  the  point  when, ''  on  the  morrow  after  " 
Buckingham's  speech, 

[Hoi.  iii.  731/I/II.    More,  74/2;.]    the  maior  with  aU  the  SS,:^ 
aldermen,'  and  chiefe  commoners  of  the  citie,  in  their  best  maner  ^^S^to 
apparelled,  assembling  themselues  togither,  resorted  vnto  Bainards  ^t^>«^. 
castell,  where  the  protector  laie.    To  which  place  repaired  also, 
(according  to  their  appointment,)  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
diuerse  noble  men  with  him,  beside  manie  knights  and  other  P[^°r 
gentlemen.    And  therevpon  the  duke  sent  word  vnto  the  lord  SJ^JJthat 
protector,  of  the  being  there  of  a  great  and  honourable  companie,  ^^^j 
to  mooue  a  great  matter  vnto  his  grace.  Wherevpon  the  protector  ^Su!^e^ 
made  difficultie  to  come  out  vnto  them,  but  if  he  first  knew  some  imt  matter.] 
part  of  their  errand,  as  though  he  doubted  and  partlie  mistmsted  S^^^to 
the  comming  of  such  a  number  vnto  him  so  suddenlie,  without  k^wtome- 

thingofthalr 

anie  warning,  or  knowledge  whether  they  came  for  good  or  harme.  bwiiien.] 

Then  the  duke,  when  he  had  shewed  this  to  the  maior  and 
other,  that  they  might  thereby  see  how  little  the  protector  looked 
for  this  matter,  they  sent  vnto  him  by  the  messenger  such  louing 
message  againe,  and  therewith  so  humblie  besought  him,  to  vouch- 
safe that  they  might  resort  to  his  presence  to  propose  their  intent, 
of  which  they  would  vnto  none  other  person  anie  part  disclose ; 
that  at  the  last  he  came  foorth  of  his  chamber,  and  yet  not  downe  ^^^^^ 
vnto  them,  but  stood  aboue  in  a  gallerie  ouer  them  [with  a  byshop  ^STS^ 
on  euery  hand  of  him],  where  they  might  see  him,  and  speake  to  J^^ol^]  ^ 
him,  as  though  he  would  not  yet  come  too  neere  them  till  he  wist 
what  they  ment 

^  94.  Enter  Richard  aloft^  .  .  .  Bishops.]  F.  Enter  Rich,  with  two  bishops 
aloft  {a  loste  Qi).]  Q.  Ricnord's  summons  of  Shaw  and  Penker  to  meet  him 
at  Baynard's  Castle  (III.  v.  103-105)  is  not  in  the  Qq.    See  p.  376  above. 

*  in  the  F.  version  of  III.  viL  66,  "  the  Maior  and  Aldermen  "  desire  a 
conference  with  Richard.  The  Q.  reads:  *Hhe  Maior  and  Cittizens;"  and  F. 
has  (L  55} :  **  Enter  the  Maior,  and  Citizens.'* 
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Speaking  on  bdialf  of  the  Mayor  and  citizesi0y  Backingham  thus 

addresses  Bichard  QL  100-108)  : 

Famous  Plantagenet,  most  graoions  Prince, 
Lend  f auourable  eare  to  our  requests ; 
And  pardon  vs  the  interruption 
Of  thy  Deuotion  and  right  Christian  Zeale. 
Richard  asks  ^'what  is  your  Graces  pleasured  and  Buckingham 

answering  (IL  109, 110), 

Euen  that  (I  hope)  which  pleaseth  Qod  aboue, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  vngouem'd  He ; 

proceeds,  after  some  flattery,  to  make  known  their  suit  (IL  130-186) : 

we  heartily  solicite 
Tour  gracious  self  e  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  Kingly  Gouemment  of  this  your  Land ;  182 

Not  as  Protector,  Steward,  Substitute, 
Or  lowly  Factor  for  anothers  gaine ; 
But  as  successiuely,  from  Blood  to  Blood, 
Your  Bight  of  Birth,  your  Empyrie,  your  owne.  136 

Richard's  answer  (IL  141-173)  contains  nothing  resembling  the 

speech  attributed  to  Mm  by  More,  save  in  IL  148-150;  171.     With 

these  lines  compare  the  passage,  **  Notwithstanding,  he  not  onlie  .  .  . 

to  the  prince."    If,  says  Richard,  I  elect  to  keep  silence,  you  might 

deem  tluit  I  consented ; 

If  to  reproue  you  for  this  suit  of  yours,  148 

^  season'd  with  your  faithf ull  loue  to  me,) 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  dieck'd  my  friends.^  .  .  . 

On  him  [Edward  Y.]  I  lay  that  you  would  lay  on  me, ...  171 

[Ed.  iii.  731/1/39.    More,  75/20.]    And  therypon  the  duke  of 

rBaekingw     Buckin^am  first  made  humble  petition  ynto  him  on  the  behalfe 

BkhMd's     of  them  all,  that  his  grace  would  pardon  them,  and  licence  them 

^^*>^    to  propose  ynto  his  grace  the  intent  of  their  commii^  without  his 

^^^      displeasure;  without  which  pardon  obteined,  they  durst  not  be 

•^*°**'^      bold  to  mooue  him  of  that  matter. 

In  whidi  albeit  they  ment  as  much  honor  to  his  grace,  as 

wealth  to  all  the  realme  beside,  yet  were  they  not  sure  how  his 

grace  would  take  it;  whome  they  would  in  no  wise  offend.    Then 

the  protector  (as  he  was  verie  gentle  of  himselfe,  and  also  longed 

[BieiMM      sore  to  wit  what  they  ment)  gaue  hiili  leaue  to  propose  what  him 

SSddngham  Hkod ;  Terolie  trusting  (for  the  good  mind  that  he  bare  them  all) 

>p«^i        none  of  them  anie  thing  would  intend  ynto  himward,  wherewith  he 

ought  to  bee  greened.    When  the  duke  had  this  leaue  and  pardon 

to  speake,  tiien  waxed  he  bold  to  shew  hun  their  intent  and 

1  148-160.  If  .  .  .  friendalF.    cm.  Q. 
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purpose,  with  all  the  causes  moouing  them  thereynto  (as  ye  before 
haue  heard) ;  and  finallie  to  beseech  his  grace,  that  it  would  like 
him,  of  his  accustomed  goodness  and  seale  ynto  the  reahne,  now  [Bichard 
with  his  eie  of  pitie  to  behold  the  lone  continued  distresse  and  auumethe 

*  ^  soverdgntj 

decaie  of  the  same,  and  to  set  his  gratious  hands  to  redresse  and  Sj^^ll^ 
amendment  thereof.  ""^^ 

All  which  he  might  well  doo,  by  taking  Tpon  him  the  crowne 
and  gouemance  of  this  realme,  according  to  his  right  and  title 
lawfullie  descended  vnto  him ;  imd  to  the  laud  of  God,  profit  of 
the  land,  &  ynto  his  noble  grace  so  much  the  more  honour,  and 
lesse  paine,  in  that,  that  neuer  prince  reigned  Tpon  anie  people, 
that  were  so  glad  to  line  ynder  his  obeisance,  as  the  people  of  this 
realme  Tuder  his.    When  the  protector  had  heard  the  proposition, 
he  looked  rerie  strangelie  thereat,  and  answered :  that  all  were  it 
that  he  partlie  knew  the  things  by  them  alledged  to  be  true,  yet 
such  entire  loue  he  bare  vnto  king  Edward  and  his  children,  &  ^ 
so  much  more  regarded  his  honour  in  other  realmes  about^  than  Oiinguiar 
the  crowne  of  anie  one,  (of  which  he  was  neuer  desirous,)  that  ^SS^un. 
he  could  not  find  in  his  hart  in  this  point  to  incline  to  their  S|^kk|. 
desire ^'^^^n 

Notwithstanding,  he  not  onlie  pardoned  them  the  motion  that  »iakt  other- 
they  made  him,  but  also  thanked  them  for  the  loue  and  hartie  «m»i« 

•^  '  (,  when  he 


fauour  they  bare  him ;  praieng  tiiem  for  his  sake  to  giue  and  beare  g^^^ 

the  same  to  the  prince,  ...  S;!L^h?wt 

Backingham  replies^  by  urging  the  illegitimacy  of  Edward  lY.'s 
children  GL  177-180): 

Tou  say  that  Edward  is  your  Brothers  Sonne : 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edwards  Wife ; 
For  first  was  he  oontrict  to  Lady  Lacie, 
(Your  Mother  Hues  a  Witnesse  to  his  Vow,)  .  .  . 

When  Edward  lY.  made  known  his  betrothal  to  Lady  Grey,  the 
Duchess  of  York 

^  ds  90  muck]  Halle,    that  $0  much  HoL  (More). 

>  In  this  speeeh  (IlL  yii  189)  Buckinsham  says  that  Edward  was  seduced, 
by  a  iancy  for  Lady  Orey,  **  To  base  decIeDsion  and  loath'd  BigamUJ*  The 
Duchess  of  York  told  Edward  that  Lady  Grey's  widowhood  should  be  a 
sufficient  deterrent,  for  it  was  ^*  a  verie  blemish  and  high  disparagement  to  the 
sacred  maiestie  of  a  prince^  that  ought  as  nigh  to  approch  pnesthood  in  clean- 
nesse  as  he  dooth  in  dignitie,  to  be  defiled  with  hig<vmU  in  his  first  manage.' 
— jBW.  iil  726/a/2i.    Jfc>w,60/i2. 
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jB*«6«t*^        [Hoi.  Hi.  727/1/16.    More,  6I/31.]  openlie  obiected  against  his 

g;^^^^    manage,  (as  it  were  in  dischai^  of  hir  conscience,)  that  the  king 

^IS^ked-     ^<U9  sure  to  dame  Elizabeth  Lucie  and  hir  husband  before  God. 

Bdwaid].  As  Bichard  still  affects  to  hesitate,  the  petitioner  uses  a  final 

argument  (IL  214-217) : 

Tet  whether  ^  you  accept  our  suit  or  no. 

Your  Brothers  Sonne  shall  neuer  reigne  our  Eling ; 

But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  the  Throne,  216 

To  the  disgrace  and  downe-f all  of  your  House :  .  .  . 

Richard  yields;   declining  all  responsibility  for  his  acquiescence 
(IL  227-236).    Buckingham  exclaims  (11.  239,  240)  : 

Then  I  salute  you  with  this  Boyall  Title : 

Long  line  King  Bichard,  Englands  worthie  Eling  ! 

The  following  passages  illustrate  the  rest  of  this  scene : 

[Eol.  iiL  731/2/30.    More,  77 /i  i.]   Upon  this  answer  giueo,  the 

duke,  by  the  protectors  licence,  a  little  rowned  aswell  with  other 

noble  men  about  him,  as  with  the  maior  and  recorder  of  London. 

And  after  that  (ypon  like  pardon  desired  &  obteined)  he  shewed 

alowd  ynto  the  protector  for  a  ^  finall  conclusion :  that  the  realme 

rBaddng^     was  appointed  E.  Edwards  line  should  not  anie  longer  reigne  ypon 

Thej  wooid'  them,  both  for  that  they  had  so  farre  gone,  that  it  was  now  no 

iSeto**      suertie  to  retreat,  as  for  that  they  thought  it  for  the  weale 

reign.]         yniuersall  to  take  that  waie,  although  they  had  not  yet  begun  it 

Wherefore,  if  it  would  like  his  grace  to  take  the  crowne  Tpon  him, 

they  would  humblie  beseech  him  thercTnto.     If  he  would  giue 

njRjjJgJj^  them  a  resolute  answer  to  the  contrarie,  (which  they  would  be  loth 

J^^Jj^^    to  heare,)  then  must  they  needs  seeke  and  should  not  faile  to  find 

^Siw?ob]e    ^^^  other  noble  man  that  would.  .  .  . 

M^S^f  [When  Richard  accepted  the  crown]  there  was  a  great  shout^ 

S^mS?*'      crieng :  "  King  Richard,  king  Richard  I " 

^^  Act  TV.  sc.  L— Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Duchess  of  York,«  the  Mar- 

^n    quess  of  Dorset,  Anne  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  Lady  Margaret 

Planti^enet  (Clarence's  daughter),  meet  before  the  Tower;  purposing 

to  visit  the  Princes.     They  are  informed  by  the  Lieuteniuit  of  the 

*  yet  toheiher]  Q.    yet  knouj,  where  F. 

«/<>*•  a]  HaUe.    that  for  a  Rol  (Uore). 

'  Ab  this  scene  closes  the  Duchess  of  York  says  (1.  96) : 

"  Eightie  odde  yeeres  of  sorrow  haue  I  scene,"  ,  .  . 

The  historical  Duchess  was  bom  on  May  3, 1415  {Wyrc,  453) ;  and  was  there- 
fore about  eighty  years  of  age  when  she  died  in  1495  (see  p.  350,  n.  3,  above). 
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Tower  that  Bichard  will  not  suffer  their  visit  (11.  15-17;  cp.  p.  376 
above).  In  the  previous  scene  (111.  vii.  242-244)  Bichard's  coronation 
was  appointed  for  to-morrow.  Stanley  now  enters,  and,  addressing 
Anne,  says  (IL  32,  33) : 

Come,  Madame,  you  must  straight  to  Westminster, 
There  to  be  crowned  Bichards  Boyall  Queene. 

On  July  6,  1483,^ — ^nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  election  at 
Baynard's  Castle, — Bichard  and  Anne  ascended  their  thrones  in 
Westminster  Abbey, 

[JBW.  iii  734/1/3.  HdUe,  376.]  where  the  cardinall  of  Cantur-  Tkehmg 
burie,  &  other  bishops  tiiem  crowned  according  to  the  custome  of  cnwntd. 
the  realme,  .  .  . 

Queen  Elizabeth  then  bids  Dorset  begone  (IL  42,  43)  : 

If  thou  wilt  out-strip  Death,  goe  crosse  the  Seas, 
And  line  with  Bichmond,  from  the  reach  of  Hell :  .  .  • 

Dorset  went  with  Queen  Elizabeth  into  sanctuary  at  Westminster,* 
and  left  it  to  join  the  rebellion  raised  by  Buckingham  in  October, 
1483.'  Buckingham,  before  his  capture,  hoped  either  to  collect  a  new 
army,  *'  or  else  shortlie  to  saile  into  Britaine  to  the  earle  of  Bichmond '' 
{Eel.  iii.  743/2/56.  HalUy  394).  Dorset,  more  fortunate,  was  one  ci 
those  who  ''  fled  by  sea,"  and  *'  arriued  safelie  in  the  duchie  of  Britaine" 
(Hoi.  iii.  743/2/68.  Halle,  394).  When  Bichmond  returned  to 
Jorittany,  after  his  fruitless  attempt  to  succour  the  rebellion, 

[Hd.  iii  746/1/55.    EaUe,  396.]    he  was  certified  by  credible 
information,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  lost  his  head ;  and 
that  the  marquesse  Dorset,  and  a  great  number  of  noble  men  of  ^^*n 
England,  had  a  little  before  inquired  and  searched  for  him  there,  ^s?^^i^ 

Blcniiuaid«j 

and  were  now  returned  to  Yannes.  .  .  • 

When  they  knew  that  he  was  safelie  returned  into  Britame, 

Lord,  how  they  reioised  I  for  before  that  time  they  missed  him,  and  [oonet 

knew  not  in  what  part  of  the  world  to  make  inquirie  or  search  for  ^gjj^ 

him.    For  they  doubted  and  no  lesse  feared  least  he  had  taken  s^^ond's 

land  in  England,  &  fallen  into  the  hands  of  king  Richard,  in  whose  "^^^^'^ 
person  they  knew  well  was  neither  mercie  nor  compassion. 

Wherefore  in  all  speedie  manor  they  galoped  toward  him,  and  [^^^f  •^ 

him  reuerentlie  saluted.  BSjhmond.1 

Act  TV.  sc.  iL — ^Bichard  enters  **  crownd  "  (Q.)  ;  att^ided  by  Buck- 
ingham, Oatesby,  a  Page,  and  others.  The  King  requires  Buckingham's 
"consent"  that  the  young  Princes  shall  die  (L   23).     Buckingham 

1  (kmt.  OnM.,  567.  *  Fohfi-  Verg.^  540/30. 

•  HoL  iii  743/1/59  {HaOe,  393). 
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crayee  ''some  litle  breath,  some  pawse/*  ere  be  can  ''positively  speake 
in  tbis"  (11.  24,  25);  and  goes  out.  Angered  by  Buclangbam's 
hesitation,  Bicbard  calls  tbe  Page  and  asks  (IL  34,  35)  : 

Know'st  tbon  not  any  wbom  corrupting  Gold 
Will  tempt  vnto  a  close  exploit  of  Death  1 

Page.  I  know  a  discontented  C^tleman,  36 

Whose  humble  meanes  match  not  bis  haugbtie  spirit : 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twentie  Orators, 
And  will  (no  doubt)  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 

Rich.  What  is  his  Name) 

Page.  His  Name,  my  Lord,  is  TirrelL     40 

Rich.  I  partly  know  the  man :  goe,  call  bun  hither.  Boy. 

After  tbe  Page's  exit,  Bicbard  bears  from  Stanley  of  Dorset's  flight. 
The  King  then  says  (IL  51-53)  : 

Gome  hither,  Gatesby :  rumor  it  abroad 
That  Anne,  my  Wife,  is  very  grieuous  sicke ;  ^ 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close. 

In  March,  1485,^  Bicbard 

AiniMaw  [jEW.  iii.  751/1/18.    Halle,  407.]    procured  a  common  rumor 

£u<9««m«t  (but  he  would  not  haue  the  author  knowne)  to  be  published  and 

^^^JSt^Sig  spred  abroad  among  the  common  people,  that  the  queene  was 

'"^'^^''^       dead ;  to  the  intent  that  she,  taking  some  conceit  of  this  strange 

fame,  should  fall  into  some  sudden  sicknesse  or  greeuous  maladie : 

and  to  prooue,  if  afterwards  she  should  fortune  by  that  or  anie 

other  waies  to  lease  hir  life,  whether  the  people  would  impute  hir 

death  to  the  thought  or  sicknesse,  or  thereof  would  laie  the  blame 

to  him. 

Gatesby  departs,  and  Bicbard  communes  with  himself  QL  61,  62)  : 

I  must  be  marryed  to  my  Brothers  Daughter, 
Gr  else  my  Elingdome  stands  on  brittle  Glasse. 

In  1485,  Bichmond  beard  that  Bicbard 

[Ed.  iil  752/2/47.    ffalle,  409.]  intended  shortlie  to  marie  the 
ladie  Elizabeth,  his  "brothers  daughter ;  .  •  . 

Tbe  Page  now  returns  with  Tyrrel,  who  at  once  imdertakes  to 
despatch  the  Princes  (11.  78-81). 

Let  me  haue  open  meanes  to  come  to  them, 
And  soone  He  rid  you  from  the  f eare  of  them. 

Rieh.  Thou  sing'st  sweet  Musique.    Hearke^  come  hither,  l^rrel : 
Goe,  by  this  token :  rise,  and  lend  thine  Eare :  •  .  •  80 

[Whi^pen. 

1  is  ticke  a/nd  like  to  die]  Q.  <  See  p.  396,  n.  3,  below. 
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Tyrrel's  work  is  to  be  done  "straight"  (F.),  or  before  Richard 
sleeps  (Q.). 

The  ensuing  excerpts  form  the  source  of  IL  841 ;  66-85. 

[Sol  iii  734/2/38.    Mare,  81/iS.]     King  Richard,  after  his 
coronation,  taking  his  waie  to  Glocester  to  yisit  (in  his  new  honour) 
the  towne  of  which  he  bare  the  name  of  his  old,  denised  (as  he 
rode)  to  fulfill  the  thing  which  he  before  had  intended.    And  for-  ^chud 
Bomuch  as  his  mind  gaue  him,  that,  his  nephoes  lining,  men  would  ^'^'^^ 
not  reckon  that  he  could  haue  right  to  the  realme,  he  thought  "^i 
therefore  without  delaie  to  rid  them ;  as  though  the  lolling  of  his 
kinsmen  could  amend  his  cause,  and  make  him  a  kindlie  king. 
Whervpon  he  sent  one  lohn  Greene  (whom  he  speciallie  trusted)  (l^^f^ 
vnto  sir  Robert  Brakenberie,  constable  of  the  Tower;  with  a  letter  ^^^ 
and  credence  also,  that  the  same  sir  Robert  should  in  anie  wise  £7S|^ 
put  the  two  children  to  death.  Tawtr. 

This  John  Greene  did  his  errand  vnto  Brakenberie,  kneeling 
before  onr  ladie^  in  the  Tower.    Who  plainelie  answered,  that  he  TUmitraur 
would  neuer  put  them  to  death  to  die  therefore.     With  which  yocmg 


answer  lohn  Greene  returning,  recounted  the  same  to  king  Richard 
at  Warwike,  yet  in  his  waie.  Wherewith  he  tooke  such  displeasure 
&  thought^  that  the  same  night  he  said  vnto  a  secret  page  of  his : 
"Ah!  whom  shall  a  man  trust?  Those  that  I  haue  brought  yp 
*'  myselfe,  those  that  I  had  weent  would  most  suerlie  serue  me,  euen 
*^  those  faile  me,  and  at  my  commandement  will  doo  nothing  for 
"me."  "Sir"  (quoth  his  page)  "there  lieth  one  on  your  pallet 
"without,  that  I  dare  well  saie,  to  doo  your  grace  pleasure,  the 
"thing  were  right  hard  that  he  would  refuse."  Meaning  this  by 
sir  lames  Tirrell,  which  was  a  man  of  right  goodlie  personage,  and  ^,^1** 
for  natures  gifts  worthie  to  haue  serued  a  much  better  prince ;  if  ***''**^- 
he  had  well  serued  God,  and  by  grace  obteined  as  much  truth  and 
good  will  as  he  had  strength  and  wit 

The  man  had  an  high  heart,  &  sore  longed  vpward,  not  rismg  ^;£j^ 
yet  so  &st  as  he  had  hoped,  being  hindered  &  kept  Tnder  by  the  ff  rJ^o^ 
meanes  of  sir  Richard  Ratcliffe,  [p.  735]  and  sir  William  Catesbie,  S^t^? 
which,  (longing  for  no  mo  parteners  of  the  princes  fauour ;  and,  piojrment]. 

1  Kneeling  in  prayer  before  an  image  of  our  Lady. 
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namelie,  not  for  him,  whose  pride  they  wist  would  beare  no  peere,) 
kept  him  by  secret  drifts  out  of  all  secret  trust:  which  thing  this  page 
well  had  marked  and  knowne.  Wherefore,  this  occasion  offered,  of 
terie  speciall  friendship  he  tooke  his  time  to  put  him  forward,  and 
by  such  wise  doo  him  good,  that  all  the  enimies  he  had  (except  the 
deuill)  could  neuer  haue  doone  him  so  much  hurt  For  ypon  this 
pages  words  king  Richard  arose,  (for  this  communication  had  he 
sitting  at  the  draughty  a  conuenient  carpet  for  such  a  councell,)  and 
came  out  into  the  pallet  chamber,  on  which  he  found  in  bed  sir 
lames  and  sir  Thomas  Turrels,  of  person  like,  and  brethren  of 
bloud,  but  nothing  of  kin  in  conditions. 

Then  said  the  king  merilie  to  them :  "What,  sirs,  be  ye  in  bed 
(Biohud  "so  BOone?"  And  calling  yp  sir  lames,  brake  to  him  secretlie  his 
a^rreiV™^  miud  in  this  mischeeuous  matter.    In  which  he  found  him  nothing 

consent.  J 

ihtwiutabu  strange.  Wherefore  on  the  morow  he  sent  him  to  Brakenberie 
with  a  letter,  by  which  he  was  commanded  to  deliuer  sir  lames  all 
the  keies^  of  the  Tower  for  one  night;  to  the  end  he  might  there 

^^f^SaHit'  accomplish  the  kings  pleasure,  in  such  things  as  he  had  giuen  him 
commandement  After  which  letter  deliuered,  &  the  keies  receiued, 
sir  lames  appointed  tiie  night  next  insuing  to  destroie  them; 
deuisiQg  before  and  preparing  the  meanes.' 

When  Tyrrel  is  gone^  Buckingham  re-enters  and  makes  a  demand 
(IL  91-94) : 

My  Lord,  I  dayme  the  gift,  my  dne  by  pronuse, 

For  whidi  your  Honor  and  your  Faith  is  pawn'd ;  92 


UUkeUito 
TimUvp<m 


vunt* 


1  The  men  sent  to  murder  Clarence  have  a  commission  addressed  to 
Brakenbory,  who,  after  reading  it|  delivers  to  them  the  keys. — Eich,  IILy  I. 
iv.  90-96. 

s  Assuming  this  accomit  to  be  tme,  the  Princes  were  murdered  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1483.  Richard  III.'s  privy  seals  show  that  he  was  at 
Warwick  from  August  8  to  August  14.  On  August  15  he  was  at  Coventry 
(H.  8,).  At  Warwick  Grene  reported  Brakenbury^  answer  (Morey  8I/33).  On 
the  day  foUowingGrene's  arrival  at  Warwick,  Tyrrel  was  despatched  to  tdce 
the  keys  of  the  Tower  from  Biakenbury  (More,  82/2,  83/2).  The  deed  was 
done  on  **  the  night  nexte  ensuing  "  the  dehvery  of  the  keys  to  Tyrrel  (Afore, 
83/6).  Warwick  is  90  miles  distant  by  road  from  London. — Lewis.  In 
Richard's  reign  messengers  could  post  100  miles  a  dav.— Oon^.  Ooy{.,  571.  If 
Tyrrel  were  sent  from  Warwick,  the  latest  date  for  nis  departure  must  have 
bem  August  14,  and  he  could  reach  London  the  same  day.  When  Bucking- 
ham's reoellion  began  (October),  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  Princes  were 
dead.— Otme.  Oro^.,  568. 
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Th'Earledome  of  Herford,^  and  the  moueables, 
Which  you  haue  promised  I  shall  possesse. 

While  carrying  out  a  purpose  of  contemptuously  ignoring  Buck- 
ingham's demand,  Bichard,  vouchsafing  no  response,  addresses  Stanley 
(IL  95,  96) : 

Stanley,  looke  to  your  Wife :  if  she  oonuey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 

In  1484,s 

[Hoi.  lii.  746/1/56.    ffcUle,  398.]    nothing  was  more  mamelled 
at,  than  that  the  lord  Stanleie  had  not  beene  taken  and  reputed 
as  an  enimie  to  the  king ;  considering  the  working  of  the  ladie 
Margaret  his  wife,  moother  to  the  earle  of  Richmond.    But^  forso- 
mnch  as  the  enterprise  of  a  woman  was  of  him  reputed  of  no 
regard  or  estimation,  and  that  the  lord  Thomas  hir  husband  had 
purged  himselfe  suflScientlie  to  be  innocent  of  all  dooings  and 
attempts  by  hir  perpetrated  and  committed ;  it  was  giuen  him  in  £g^ 
charge  to  keepe  hir  in  some  secret  place  at  home,  without  hauing  JJl^^^J^ 
anie  seruant  or  companie :  so  that  from  thense  foorth  she  should  !S<^^ 
neuer  send  letter  or  messenger  ynto  hir  sonne,  nor  anie  of  his  j!^SiSSmQ 
freends  or  confederats,  by  the  which  the  king  might  be  molested 
or  troubled,  or  anie  hurt  or  preiudice  might  be  attempted  against 
his  realme  and  communaltie. 

Still  apparently  unmindful  of  Buckingham,  Richard  soliloquizes 
about  Henry  YI.'s  prophecy  that  Richmond  should  be  Eling  (see  p.  329 
above),  which  leads  to  a  reflection  on  the  prophet's  unforeseen  death,* 
and  is  followed  by  a  disagreeable  reminiscence  (U.  106-110)  : 

Richmond  1     When  last  I  was  at  Exeter, 

The  Maior  in  curtesie  showd  me  the  Oastle, 

And  called  it  Ruge-mount :  at  which  name  I  started,         108 

Because  a  Bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once^ 

I  should  not  Hue  long  after  I  saw  Richmond.^ 

1  Herfard]  Q.  Hertford  F.  erle  of  Hetfordea  landes  Halle  (382),  bat  (387) 
Earle  of  Hartfordes  landa.    See  p.  450,  n.  2,  below. 

>  This  general  feeling  of  surprise  at  Stamley's  freedom  is  spoken  of  by 
HaUe  (397,  398)  as  having  been  prevalent  about  the  time  when  Richard's  sole 
Parliament  was  sitting.  The  session  opened  on  January  23,  1484.— 22oi.  PaH,^ 
vL  237/1. 

*  ^  How  chance  the  prophet  could  not  at  that  time 

Haue  told  me,  I  beiM  by,  that  I  should  kill  him  1"  (Q.  om.  F.) 
The  dramatic  Richard  of  3  Hen,  VI,  was,  like  the  historic  character,  absent 
from  England  during  Henry*s  brief  restoration. 

*  106-110.  Ru^tHond/  .  .  .  Bichmond.]  Q.  om.  F. 
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In  November,  1483,^  Exefier  was  visited  by  Riohard, 

2J2 f^'        [J?b/.  iii.  746/i/i.]  whome  the  maior  &  his  brethren  in  the  beat 

^;J^^^    maner  they  could  did  receiue,  and  then  presented  to  him  in  a  pnrse 

u'iSSdiS^  two  hundred  nobles ;  which  he  thankefullie  accepted.    And  during 

prttenu,       his  abodc  here  he  went  about  the  citie,  &  viewed  the  seat  of  the 

same,  &  at  length  he  came  to  the  castell ;  and,  when  he  vnderstood 

that  it  was  called  Rugemont,  suddenlie  he  fell  into  a  dumpe,  and 

Avn»pki»if^  (as  one  astonied)  said:  ''Well,  I  see  my  dales  be  not  long."    He 

2^^^    spake  this  of  a  prophesie  told  him,  that^  when  he  came  once  to 

Unif^piHu,  Richmond,  he  should  not  long  line  after:  which  fell  out  in  the  end 

to  be  true ;  not  in  respect  of  this  castle,  but  in  respect  of  Henrie 

earle  of  Richmond,  who  the  next  [{.e.  second]  yeare  following 

met  him  at  Bosworth  field,  where  he  was  slaine. 

Buckingham  again  solicits  attention  to  his  demand  for  the  promised 
earldom  (114,  115).  He  supported  Richard  at  Northampton  in  April, 
1483; 

[Eol  iiL  736/1/2 1.    More,  86/29.]    and  from  thense  still  con- 
tinued with  him  partner  of  all  his  deuises ;  till  that,  after  his 
coronation,  they  departed  (as  it  seemed)  verie  great  freends  at 
Glocester.    From  whense  as  soone  as  the  duke  came  home,  he  so 
lightlie  turned  from  him,  and  so  highlie  conspired  against  him,  that 
a  man  would  maruell  whereof  the  change  grew.    And,  suerlie,  the 
occasion  of  their  variance  is  of  diuerse  men  diuerselie  reported. 
d3S^%^        Some  haue  I  heard  say,  that  the  duke,  a  little  before  his  corona- 
^^Sl^   tion,  among  other  things,  required  of  the  protector  the  erle*  of 
ffMiiHfinu,    Herefords  lands,  to  the  which  he  pretended  himselfe  iust  inheritor. 
And,  forsomuch  as  the  title,  which  he  claimed  by  inheritance,  was 
somwhat  interlaced  with  the  title  to  the  crowne  by  the  line  of  king 
[Stei!Sdf       Henrie  before  depriued,  the  protector  conceiued  such  indignation, 
togiire      '  that  he  reiected  the  dukes  request  with  manie  spitefull  and  mina- 
ttie  M^  torie  words.    Which  so  wounded  his  heart  with  hatred  and  mis- 
^^)        trust,  that  he  neuer  after  could  indure  to  looke  aright  on  king 
Richard,  but  euer  feared  his  owne  life ;  .  •  • 

1  Backingbam  was  beheaded  on  November  2,  1483  (see  p.  410  below). 
On  tbe  following  day  Ricbard  left  SaUsbnry  and  marcbecl  westwards  till  be 
reacbed  Exeter.-— CoJi^.  Ckoyl,^  568.  About  the  end  of  November  the  King 
returned  to  London.— Otm*.  Cro^,<^  hlQ. 

«  ede\  Halle,    dxike  Hoi.  (More). 
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Richard  rejects  his  former  ally's  demand  with  studied  insult ;  and 
all  leave  the  stage  save  Buckingham,  who  lingers  a  moment  to  muse 
(11.  123-126) : 

And  is  it  thus  f  repajee  he  m j  deepe  seruice 

With  such  contempt  f  made  I  him  King  tor  this! 

O,  let  me  thinke  on  Hastings,  and  be  gone 

To  Brecnock,  while  my  fearefull  Head  is  on  1 

In  the  Summer  of  1483,  "  soone  after  "  Buckingham's 

[Hbl  iii  736/2/3.    More,  88/12]  comming  home  to  Brecknocke,  P^^w^k- 

hauing  there  in  his  custodie,   by  the  commandement  of  king  g^^ 

Richard,  doctor  Morton,  bishop  of  Elie,  .  .  .  [Buckingham]  waxed  M^d^th 

with  him  familiar;  whose  wisedome  abased  his  pride  to  his  owne  ^•^®'^'*^i 

deliuerance,  and  the  dukes  destmctioii. 

Halle's  Chronicle  contains  (387)  what  professes  to  be  an  account  of 
this  matter  given  by  Buckingham  himself  to  Dr.  Morton,  during  the 
time  of  the  Bishop's  detention  at  Brecknock  Castle.  When,  said 
Buckingham,  Richard 

[Hoi.  iii.  739/1/74.]  was  once  crowned  king,  and  in  full  posses-  ThtpHncu 

sion  of  the  whole  realme,  he  cast  awaie  his  old  conditions  as  the  ^l^"^ 

adder  dooth  hir  skin,  verifieng  the  old  prouerbe,  "Honours  change  JSS  wJJf 

manners,**  as  the  parish  preest  remembreth  that  he  was  neuer^  S^^ibv 

pwsh  clearke.    For  when  I  my  selfe  sued  vnto  him  for  my  part  S^SdS^ 

of  the  earle  of  Herefords  lands,  which  his  brother  king  Edward  flection  ©r 

'  **  the  Doko'i 

wrongfnllie  deteined  and  withheld  from  me ;  and  also  required  to  gj^^  *^ 
haue  the  office  of  the  high  constableship  of  England,  as  diuerse  of  hwd^*"!!^ 
my  noble  ancestors  before  this  time  haue  had,  and  in  long  descent  ^libUMSdvor 
continued :  in  this  my  first  sute  shewing  his  good  mind  toward 
me,  he  did  not  onelie  first  delaie  me,  and  afterward  denaie  me, 
but  gaue  me  such  vnkind  words,  with  such  tawni;s  &  retawnts,  ye, 
in  manner  ehecke  and  checkemate,  to  the  Tttermost  proofe  of  my 
patience :  as  though  I  had  neuer  furthered  him,  but  hindered  him ; 
as  though  I  had  put  him  downe,  and  not  set  him  yp.  .  .  . 

But  when  I  was  crediblie  informed  of  the  death  of  the  two 
yoong  innocents,  his  owne  naturall  nephues,  contrarie  to  his  fidth 
and  promise ;  to  the  which  (God  be  my  iudge  1)  I  neuer  agreed,  nor  g[^  ^^^ 
condescended;  O  Lord,  how  my  yeines  panted,  how  my  bodie  ^^^-^^ 
trembled,  and  how  my  heart  inwardlie  grudged  I  insomuch  that  I  wMdi^e^^ 
so  abhorred  the  sight,  and  much  more  the  companie,  of  him,  that  «^d,) 

^  (?)  never  remembreth  that  he  was  ever. 
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wihSd'i     ^  could  no  longer  abide  in  his  conrt,  except  I  should  be  openlie 
co«rt.)        reuenged :  the  end  whereof  was  doubtfuIL 

Act  IV.  Bc.  iii. — ^The  Princes  have  been  smothered  while  abed  by 
Dighton  and  Forrest^  at  the  instance  of  Tyrrel,  who  now  enters  and 
describes  his  agents'  remorse  (11.  3-21).  Richard,  entering,  learns  from 
Tyrrel  that ''  the  thing  "  commanded  '*  is  done  ";  and  asks  (1.  27) : 

But  did'st  thou  see  them  dead  I 
Tir,  I  did,  my  Lord. 

Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tirrell !  28 

Tir,  The  Ohaplaine  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them ; 
But  where  (to  say  the  truth)  ^  I  do  not  know. 

Having  undertaken  to  make  away  with  the  Princes, 

[Rol  iil  735/1/45.    More,  88/23.]    sir  lames  Tirrell  deuised, 

that  they  should  be  murthered  in  their  beds.     To  the  execution 

^fiSem^    whereof,  he  appointed  Miles  Forrest,  one  of  the  foure  that  kept 

%inea^      thom,  a  fellow  Jleshed^  in  murther  before  time.    To  him  he  ioined 

one  lohn  Dighton,  his  owne  hor8sekeeper,abig,  broad,  square,  and 

strong  knaue. 

Then,  all  the  other  being  remooued  from  them,  this  Miles 

Th«r>ong     Forrest,  and  lohn  Dighton,  about  midnight^  (the  seelie  children 

^it*«r  ««r.  lieng  in  their  beds,)  came  into  the  chamber,  &,  suddenlie  lapping 

Mn^Si  ^^^^  ^  among  the  clothes,  so  to  bewrapped  them  and  intangled 

iheTowv.     fj^Qjg^  keeping  downe  by  force  the  fether-bed  and  pillowes  hard 

vnto  their  mouths,  that,  within  a  while,  smoothered  and  stifled, 

their  breath  failing,  they  gaue  vp  to  Qod  their  innocent  soules  into 

the  ioies  of  heauen  ;  leaning  to  the  tormentors  their  bodies  dead  in 

the  bed.    Which  after  that  the  wretches  perceiued,  first  by  the 

strugling  with  the  paines  of  death,  and  after  long  lieng  still,  to  be 

thoroughlie  dead,  they  laid  their  bodies  naked  out  vpon  the  bed, 

and  fetched  sir  lames  to  see  them ;  which,  vpon  the  sight  of  them, 

caused  those  murtherers  to  burie  them  at  the  staire  foot^  meetlie 

deepe  in  the  ground,  vnder  a  great  heape  of  stones. 

Then  rode  sir  lames  in  great  hast  to  king  Richard,  and  shewed 
(Bfebwrd  ^  him  all  the  manor  of  the  murther ;  who  gaue  him  great  thanks, 
fTn,  1^^  and  (as  some  sale)  there  made  him  knight.  But  he  allowed  not 
^^^  (as  I  haue  heard)  the  burieng  in  so  vile  a  comer ;  saieng,  that  he 

*  where  (to  my  the  truth)]  F.    how  or  inidha^t place  Q. 

»  Tyrrel  calls  both  the  murderers  ''JUM  Villaines  "  (IV.  liL  6). 
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would  haue  them  buried  in  a  better  place,  bicause  they  were  a 
kings  sonnes.  .  •  ,    Whervpon,   they   saie  that  a  priest  of  sir 
Robert  Brakenberies  tooke  yp  the  bodies  againe,  and  secretlie  [The 
interred  them  in  such  place,  as,  by  the  occasion  of  his  death,  which  bodiM  never 
onelie  knew  it,  could  neuer  since  come  to  light. 

When  he  is  alone  Richard  recounts  what  has  happened  since  the 
close  of  sc  ii.,  Act  lY.     He  had  purposed  (III.  v.  107)  secretly 

To  draw  the  Brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight. 
Afterwards  he  remarked  (lY.  ii.  56) : 

The  Boy  is  foolish,  and  I  feare  not  him. 
Now  (TV.  iii  36)  he  says : 

The  Sonne  of  Clarence  haue  I  pent  vp  close. 

Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  George  Dnke  of 
Clarence,  was  executed  in  November  1499,  for  having  shsured  Perkin 
Warbeck's  plot  to  escape  from  the  Tower.^    Warwick 

[Rol.  iii  787/2/1 5.    RaUe,  490.]    had  beene  kept  in  prison  fg^^tiui. 
within  the  Tower  almost  from  his  tender  yeares ;  that  is  to  saie,  ^|^  ^ 
from  the  first  yeare  of  the  king  [Henry  YIL],  to  this  fifteenth  2|^!^m»i. 
yeare,  out  of  all  companie  of  men  &  sight  of  beasts ;  insomuch 
that  he  could  not  disceme  a  goose  from  a  capon,  .  .  . 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  Henry  Yll.  sent 

[Eol.  iii.  762/1/6.   ffalle,  422.]  sir  Robert  WiUoughbie,  knight, 
to  the  manour  of  Sheriffehuton  in  the  countie  of  Yorke,  for  Edward 
Plantagenet,  earle  of  Warwike,  sonne  and  heire  to  Qeorge  duke  of 
Clarence ;  then  being  of  the  age  of  fifteene  yeares :  whome  king  rwanriok 
Richard  had  kept  there  as  prisoner  during  the  time  of  his  vsurped  «tl£^ 

reigne.*  Richard.) 

A  few  dramatic  hours  have  elapsed  since  Catesby  departed,  at 
Richard's  bidding,  to 

Inquire  me  out  some  meane  poore  Gentleman, 

Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence  Daughter. — IV.  iL  64, 55. 

Both  obstacles  are  now  removed.    Clarence's  son  is  ''pent  vp  close"; 

His  daughter  meanly  haue  I  matcht  in  marriage. — lY.  iii.  37. 

>  HaUe,  491. 

*  Richard  was  at  York  in  September,  1483  (York  EecM-ds,  171-173) ;  and 
there  knighted  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick  (Baw8  JBof,  60). 
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bt,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  Clarence's  daughter, 
of  age  at  the  time  of  Richard's  death.^  She 
ole,  Chief  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-Chamber  to 
Dramatist  has,  apparently,  confounded  her 
In  1485,  the  rumour  that  Richard  would 
icompanied  by  a  report  that  he  meant  also 

Haile,  409.]    to  prefer  the  ladie  Cicilie 
nd  in  a  cloud,  and  of  an  ynknowne  linage 


38,  30) : 

Edward  sleepe  in  Abrahams  bosome, 
wife  hath  bid  this  world  good  night. 

lave  seen  (p.  388  above),  accused  of  spreading  a 
ath.  Hearing  of  this  rumour,  she  feared  that 
>  worthie  to  die,"  and  so 

ffaile,  407.]  either  by  inward  thought  and 
)r  by  infection  of  poison  (which  is  affirmed 
bin  few  daies  after  the  queene  departed  oat 


is  are  interrupted  by  the  aitranoe  of  Batcliffe 
(L  46), 

Lord :  Mourton  is  fled  to  Richmond. 

)  of  Ely,  though  he  became  a  confidant  of  his 
s  against  Richard, 

Hcdle,  390.]    did  not  tarrie  till  the  dukes 


ist,  1473.— IJotiw  B61,  61. 

et  .  .  .  became  the  Wife  of  Sir  Richard  Pole  Et. 
It.  descended  from  a  Family  of  ancient  Gentry  in 
ly  served  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  his  Wars  of 
tcon*8  Henry  VII.^  158/2],  and  being  a  Person  much 
shief  Ckntfeman  of  the  Bed-Chamber  to  Prince 
barter;  whereupon  attending  him  into  Wales,  he 
em  in  those  Parts." — 8andfird,  441,  As  her  eon 
his  lands  on  July  5,  1513  (Galendary  Hen.  VIII., 
urriage  could  not  have  been  later  than  1492. 
royl  (572)  says  that  Queen  Anne's  death  occurred 
,  1485 ;  "in  die  magnae  ecclipsis  solis."  The  Rev. 
plaeh,  Dorset,  wrote  thus  in  response  to  my  enquiry 
lis  eclipse :  "  The  eclipse  to  wnich  you  refer  took 
!)n  making  a  rough  calculation  of  it  some  years  ago, 
-fourths  of  the  Sun  would  be  eclipsed  at  London 
le  afternoon.  In  the  Mediterranean  it  would  be 
[ardi  16, 1485,  as  the  date  of  Anne's  death. 
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companie  were  assembled,  but,  secretlie  disguised,  in  a  nigbt  ^^^^^ 
departed,  (to  the  dukes  great  displeasure,)  and  came  to  his  see  S^JJtoSJ 
of  Elie ;  where  he  found  monie  and  freends ;  and  so  sailed  into  MoltlS^ 
Flanders,  where  he  did  the  earle  of  Richmond  good  seruice.^ 

Batcliffe  continueB  (IL  47,  48) : 

And  Buckingbam,  backt  with  the  hardj  Welshmen, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  encreaseth. 

Buckingham  was 

[Hoi.  in.  743/2/IO.    Halle,  394.]    accompanied  with  a  great  ^<^*^ 
power  of  wild  Welshmen,  whom  he  (being  a  man  of  great  courage  ^j^^^ 
and  sharpe  speech)  in  maner  against  their  willes  had  rather  thereto  ^JSjSS^^ 
inforced  and  compelled  by  lordlie  and  streict  commandement,  than  ^^ 
by  liberall  wages  and  gentle  demenour ;  which  thing  was  the  yerle 
occasion  why  they  left  him  desolate,  &  cowardlie  forsooke  him. 
The  duke,  with  all  his  power,  marched  through  the  forrest  of  Deane, 
intending  to  haue  passed  the  riuer  Seueme  at  Qlocester,  &  there 
to  haue  ioined  his  armie  with  the  Courtneis,  and  other  westeme 
men  of  his  confederacie  and  aflSnitie.    Which  if  he  had  doone,  no 
doubt  but  king  Richard  had  beene  in  great  ieopardie,  either  of 
priuation  of  his  realme,  or  losse  of  his  life,  or  botL 

Bichard  orders  BatcliSe  to  ''  muster  men  "  (L  56)  for  immediate 
action,  and  the  scene  closes. 

Buckingham's  revolt  was  seconded  by  simultaneous  risings  in 
different  parts  of  England,*  but 

[Hoi.  iii  743/1/70.    HdUe,  393.]    king  Richard,  (who  in  the  fiJJ^J^ 

meane  time  had  gotten  togither  a  great  strength  and  puissance,)  ^lj^£lS^ 
thinking  it  not  most  for  his  part  beneficiall,  to  disperse  and  diuide 
his  great  armie  into  small  branches,  and  particularlie  to  persecute 

anie  one  of  the  coniuration  by  himselfe,  determined  (all  other  St^^«d 

things  being  set  aside)  with  his  whole  puissance  to  set  on  the  ^^^ 

chiefe  head,  which  was  the  duke  of  Buckin^am.  luun.] 

Act  lY.  sc.  iv. — ^Richard^s  forces  have  been  mustered,  and  he  enters 
'' marching,  with  Drmnmes  and  Trompets"  (Q.).    He  is  met  by  tiie 

»  Richard  says  (IV.  iii  49,  60) : 

^  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more  neere. 
Then  Buckingham  and  his  rash  leaied  Strei^^" 

*  See  p.  403  bdow. 
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Duchess  of  York  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  mother  goes  out,  laying 
her  *'  most  greeuous  Curse  "  upon  him  ;  but  he  detains  his  sister-in-law, 
and  sues  for  the  hand  of  his  niece  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  In  pleading 
his  cause,  he  says  (11.  311-314)  : 

Dorset  your  Sonne,  that,  with  a  fearf ull  soule, 

Leads  discontented  steppes  in  Forraine  soyle,  312 

This  faire  Alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 

To  high  Promotions,  and  great  Dignity. 

After  long  railing  at  him  the  Queen  is  so  far  appeased  by  his  fair 
words  as  to  ask  (L  426) : 

Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will  ? 
Bich,  And  be  a  happy  Mother  by  the  deed. 
Qu.  I  go.     Write  to  me  very  shortly,  428 

And  you  shal  vnderstand  from  me  her  mind. 

Bich,  Beare  her  my  true  loues  kisse ;  and  so,  farewell  1 

[ExUQ[tteen]. 

Earlier  in  the  eventful  dramatic  day  which  embraces  scenes  ii — ^v., 

Act  lY.,  Bichard  sent  Oatesby  to  spread  a  rumour  of  Anne's  mortal 

sickness.    Soon  we  hear  from  him  of  her  death,  and  he  adds  (lY.  iiL 

40-43): 

Now,  for  I  know  the  Britaine  Richmond  aymes 
At  yong  Elizabeth,  my  brothers  daughter. 
And,  by  that  knot,  lookes  proudly  on  the  Crowne, 
To  her  go  I,  a  ioUy  thriuing  wooer. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1483  the  Oountess  of  Richmond  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  communicated  through  the  agency  of  Lewis,  the  Countess'a 
physician,  whose  profession  afforded  him  a  convenient  pretext  for 
visiting  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where  the  Queen  still  abode. 
Acting  under  instructions  obtained  from  the  Countess,  Lewis  broached 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  a  proposal — ^which  was  accepted — for  uniting  the 
rival  Houses :  ^ 


'  Pclyd,  Verg.^  550/9.  Richard  III.'b  privy  seals  show  that  he  was  at 
Qloucester  on  -^^ust  2-4,  1483  (H.  8,);  and  there  Buckingham  left  him 
{Morcy  88/i  i).  Thence  Buckingham  went  to  Brecknock  Castle,  where  he  had 
the  custody  of  John  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely.— Jiforc,  87/21—88/15.  The 
lesult  of  a  conference  at  Brecknock  oetween  Buckingham  and  Morton  waa 
that  the  former  promised  to  aid  Henry  Earl  of  Bichmond  in  obtaining  the 
crown,  if  the  Eail  agreed  to  marry  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
By  Morton's  invitation,  Beginald  Bray,  one  of  the  household  of  Maigaret 
Countess  of  Derby,  Richmond's  mother,  came  from  Lancashire — ^where  die 
was  then  residing — to  Brecknock;  and,  after  conferring  with  Buckingham, 
returned  to  the  Countess  and  informed  her  of  the  Duke's  promise. — Hardyng^ 
Orc^fUm,626 ;  Halle,  390.  Thereupon  she  sent  her  physician  Lewis  to  the 
Queen  Dowager,  who  was  then  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster ;  instmcting 
him  to  propose  the  matrimonial  alliance  as  though  it  were  an  idea  of  hia  own. 
— Harayng-OrfrfUm,  526 ;  HdUe^  390,  391.  Allowing  time  for  the  joumies 
and  previous  negotiations,  we  may  fairly  refer  Lewis's  share  in  the  latter  to 
the  early  autumn  of  1483.  Before  October  12, 1483,  Backingham  had  rebelled, 
and  Richard  was  marching  against  him.— ^is,  II.  L  159, 160. 
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[Hoi  iil   742/I/I.      HcUle,  391.]      "You  know  verie  well,  2^^J^ 
"  madame,  that,  of  the  house  of  Laucaster,  the  earle  of  Richmond  ^H^Jj^^^ 
"is  next  of  bloud,  (who  is  lining,  and  a lustie  yoongbatcheler,)  and  ^y^^ 
"  to  the  house  of  Torke  your  daughters  now  are  heires.    If  you 
"conld  agree  and  inuent  the  meane  how  to  couple  your  eldest 
"  daughter  with  the  yoong  earle  of  Richmond  in  matrimonie,  no 
"  doubt  but  the  Ysurper  of  the  realme  should  be  shortlie  deposed, 
"and  your  heire  againe  to  hir  right  restored*" 

On  Christmas  Day,  1483,  Eichmond  was  at  Bennes,  where  he  swore 
to  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
received  oaths  of  fidelity  from  the  refugees  who  had  espoused  his  cause.^ 
Early  in  the  year  U84,> 

[Eol.  iil  760/1/27.    Halle,  406.]    king  Richard  was  crediblie 
aduertised,  what  promises  and  oths  the  earle  and  his  confederates 
had  made  and  sworn  togither  at  Rennes,^  and  how  by  the  carles 
means  all  the  Englishmen  were  passed  out  of  Britaine  into  France. 
Wherefore,  being  sore  dismaid,  and  in  a  manor  desperate,  bicatise 
his  craftie  chieuance  ^  tooke  none  effect  in  Britaine,  he  imagined  &  ^  juekardt 
deuised  how  to  infringe  and  disturbe  the  carles  purpose  by  an  ^(JwlJ^ajMi 
other  meane ;  so  that,  by  the  marriage  of  ladie  Elizabeth  his  neece,  ^^o/* 
he  should  pretend  no  claime  nor  title  to  the  crowne.  .  .  .  purpo$e, 

[Richard  therefore]  determined  to  reconcile  to  his  fauour  his 
brothers  wife  queene  Elizabeth,  either  by  faire  words,  or  liberall 
promises;  firmelie  beleeuing,  hir  fauour  once  obteined,  that  she 
would  not  sticke  to  commit  (and  louinglie  credit)  to  him  the  rule  AtuhtaiaHd 
and  gouemance  both  of  hir  and  hir  daughters;  and  so  by  that  %^^ 
meanes  the  earle  of  Richmond  of  the  aflhiitie  of  his  neece  should  f^^tni^jf^ 
be  vtterlie  defrauded  and  beguiled.  .  .  .  mtAmand. 

[Richard]  would  rather  take  to  wife  his  cousine  and  neece  the 

1  Fdlyd.  Verg.  668/44. 

*  On  March  1,  1484,  Richard  took  a  solemn  oaih^peers  spiritual  and 
temporal  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  being  present — ^to 
ensure  the  personal  safety  and  welfare  of  his  nieces  if  they,  leaving  sanctuary, 
would  commit  themselves  to  his  care. — ElHs^  II.  i.  149.  Before  ^chaid 
opened  the  negotiations  with  the  Queen  which  placed  her  daughters  in  his 
power,  he  had  considered  the  exnediency,  if  he  should  become  a  widower,  of 
marrying  the  Princess  Elizabetn  and  thus  forestalling  Richmond.-— Po^ui, 
Few.  666/2. 

*  Bewne$]Eene$B^e.    Beimes  Eol 

*  To  detain  Richmond  in  Brittany. 
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ladie  Elissabetii,^  than  for  lacke  of  that  aflinitie  the  whole  realme 
should  run  to  mine ;  as  who  said,  that,  if  he  once  fell  from  his 
estate  and  dignitie,  the  mine  of  the  relme  must  needs  shortlie 
insue  and  follow.^  Wherefore  he  sent  to  the  queene  (being  in 
sanctuarie)  diuerse  and  often  messengers,  which  first  should  excuse 
and  purge  him  of  all  things  before  against  hir  attempted  or  pro- 
cured, and  after  should  so  largelie  promise  promotions  innumer- 
able, and  benefits,  not  onelie  to  hir,  but  also  to  hir  sonne  lord 
Thomas,  Marquesse  Dorset,  that  they  should  bring  hir  (if  it  were 
possible)  into  some  wanhope,  or  (as  men  saie)  into  a  fooles 
paradise. 

The  messengers,  being  men  both  of  wit  and  granitic,  so  per- 
suaded the  queene  with  great  and  pregnant  reasons,  &  with* 
faire  and  large  promises,  that  she  began  somewhat  to  relent,  and 
to  giue  to  them  no  deafe  eare;  insomuch  that  she  faithfullie 
promised  to  submit  and  yeeld  hir  selfe  fiillie  and  frankelie  to  the 
kings  will  and  pleasure.  .  .  . 

After  she  sent  letters  to  the  marquesse  hir  sonne,  (being  then  at 
Paris  with  the  carle  of  Richmond,)  willing  him  in  anie  wise  to  Icaue 
the  carle,  and  without  delaie  to  repaire  into  England,  where  for 
him  were  prouided  great  honours,  and  honourable  promotions; 
ascerteining  him  farther,  that  all  offenses  on  both  parts  were  for- 
gotten and  forgiuen,  and  both  he  and  she  highlie  incorporated  in 
the  kings  heart 

After  Anne's  death,  in  March,  1485,  the 

-   -      ■  '       '  ■"■ 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rumour  attributed  this  purpose  to  Richard. 
A  little  before  Easter,  1485  (Easter  fell  on  April  3),  at  the  Priory  of  St.  John 
of  Jerosalem,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  presence  of  me  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
London,  the  King  absolutely  repudiated  the  desi^  of  marriage  with  his  niece 
Elizabeth.— Gon^.  Orot/I.,  678.  In  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
York,  dated  April  5  (1485),  Richard  spoke  of  various  ways  by  which  '*  sedicioos 
and  evil  disposed  pmonnes"  sowed  "sede  of  noise  and  disdanndre  agaynest 
oar  persons^;  ana  added:  "for  remedie  whero^  and  to  thentent  the  troth 
opinlye  declared  shuld  represse  all  suche  false  and  contrived  invendons.  we 
now  of  late  called  before  us  the  Maire  and  Aldermen  of  otir  Oitie  of  Lonaon, 
togidder  -with  the  moste  sadde  and  discrete  persones  of  the  same  Citie  in  grete 
nombre,  being  present  many  of  the  lorde<  smri^ael  and  temporel  of  onr  land, 
and  the  snbstance  of  all  otcr  housland,  to  whome  we  largely  showed  otfr  true 
entent  and  mynd  in  all  suche  thinge^  as  the  said  noise  and  disdanndre  renne 
upon  in  suche  wise  as  we  doubt  not  all  wd  disposed  personnes  were  and  be 
therwft^  right  wele  content"  ;  .  .  .—York  Beeordi,  209. 

«  Cp.  Bich.  III.,  IV.  iv.  406-411. 

*  vnth]  Halle,    tohat  with  Hoi. 
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[Hol.  iil  761/I/49*    Halle,  407.]    king  thus  (according  to  his  ^JJ^ 
long  desire)  lo[o]Bed  oat  of  the  bonds  of  matrimonie,  b^an  to  cast  |^^^ 
a  foolish  &ntasie  to  ladie  Elizabeth  his  neece ;  making  much  sute  S^j£. 
to  haue  hir  ioined  with  him  in  lawfull  matrimonie. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  exit  is  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Batcliffe  with 
the  announcement  (U.  433-439)  that 

on  the  Westeme  Coast 
Bideth  a  puissant  Nauie ;  .  .  . 

'Tis  thought  that  Bichmond  is  their  Admirall ;  437 

And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aide 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 
Bichard  gives  Oatesby  a  message  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (11.  448- 
450): 

bid  him  leuie  straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  power  that  he  can  make. 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 

Starting  from  London,  Bichard 

[Hot.  iil   743/2/5.    EaUe,  394.]    tooke  his  ioumie  toward  £J^ 
Salisburie,  to  the  iptent  that  in  his  ioumie  he  might  set  on  the  j^oiStoiy.] 
dukes  [Buckingham's]  armie,  if  he  might  know  him  in  anie  place 
incamped,  or  in  order  of  battell  arraied. 

While  Batdiffe  is  speaking  historic  time  has  not  advanced  beyond 
October,  1483,  but,  were  it  not  for  the  rendezvous  appointed,  we  might 
suspect  that  the  message  with  which  Oatesby  is  charged  should  be  dated 
August,  1485 ;  when,  on  hearing  of  Bichmond's  landing,  Bichard 

[fibZ.iiL764/i/S3.  iToOe,  412.]  sent  to  lohn  duke  of  NorflTolke,  J2;j*gv 
Henrie  earle  of  Northumberland,  Thomas  earle  of  Surrie,  and  to  j^-^dl^ 
other  of  his  especiall  &  trustie  friends  of  the  nobilitie,  which  he  ^^^ 
iudged  more  to  preferre  and  esteeme  his  wealth  and  honour,  than 
their  owne  riches  and  priuate  commoditie ;  willing  them  to  muster 
and  view  all  their  seruants  and  tenants,  and  to  elect  and  choose 
the  most  couragious  and  aotiue  persons  of  the  whole  number,  and 
with  them  to  repaire  to  his  presence  with  all  speed  and  diligence. 

Batcliffe's  news  is  confirmed  by  Stanley,  who  pretends  to  know 
merely  **  by  guesse "  that  Bichmond 

.  «  «  makes  for  England,  here  to  dayme  the  Orowne  (1.  469). 

The  rebellion  of  Buckingham  and  his  adherents  began  on  October 
18, 1483.^    They  were  to  be  supported  by  Bichmond,  who  had 

^  This  is  the  date  given  in  the  attainder  of  Backingham  and  his  con- 
federates.—Bat.  Pori,  vi  245/1,  &c.    But  Norfolk,  writii^  from  London  on 

DD 
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[ffol.  iiL  744/2/48.    ScUle,  395.]    prepared  an  armie  of  fiue 

thousand  manlie  Britons,  and  fortie  well  furnished  shipa    When 

all  things  were  prepared  in  a  readinesse,  and  the  daie  of  departing 

and  setting  forward  was  appointed,  which  was  the  twelfe  daie  of 

the  moneth  of  October  [1483],  the  whole  armie  went  on  shipbord, 

and  halsed  vp  their  sailes,  and  with  a  prosperous  wind  tooke 

the  sea. 

Bichard  taunts  Stanley  with  a  design  of  joining  Bichmond  (IL  476- 
478).  Stanley  asks  permission  to  depart  and  collect  men  for  the  King's 
service  (488-490).    Richard  yields  a  conditional  assent  (IL  496-498)  : 

Goe,  then,  and  muster  men ;  but  leaue  behind 

Your  Sonne  Qeorge  Stanley :  looke  your  heart  be  firme, 

Or  else  his  Heads  assurance  is  but  fraile. 

Holinshed  copied  from  Halle  (408)  a  passage  whence  we  leam  that, 
among  those  whom  Richard 

[Hoi.  iiL  751/2/5.]  most  nustrusted,  these  were  the  principall : 
Thomas  lord  Stanleie,  sir  William  Stanleie  his  brother,  Gilbert 
Talbot,  and  six  hundred  other :  of  whose  purposes  although  king 
lUchard  were  ignorant,^  yet  he  gaue  neither  confidence  nor  cre- 
dence to  anie  one  of  them ;  and  least  of  all  to  the  lord  Stanleie, 
bicause  he  was  ioined  in  matrimonie  with  the  ladie  Margaret^ 
mother  to  the  earle  of  Richmond,  as  afterward  apparantlie  yee 
may  perceiue.  For  when  the  said  lord  Stanleie  would  haue 
departed  into  his  countrie  to  yisit  his  familie,  and  to  recreate  and 
refresh  his  spirits,  (as  he  openlie  said,  but  the  truth  was,  to  the 
intent  to  be  in  a  perfect  readinesse  to  receiue  the  earle  of  Richmond 
at  his  first  arriuall  in  England,)  the  king  in  no  wise  would  suffer 
him  to  depart,  before  he  had  left  as  an  hostage  in  the  court  Qeoige 
Stanleie,  lord  Strange,  his  first  begotten  sonne  and  heire. 

When  Stanley  is  gone,  four  messengers  enter  succeesiyely  with  news 
of  the  revolt,  llie  first  messenger  announces  (IL  500-504)  a  rising  in 
Devonshire,  headed  by 

Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughtie  Prelate 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  brother  there,'  •  .  . 

The  "  Guilfords,"  a  second  messenger  reports  (11.  505-507),  have 

October  10,  1483,  tells  John  Paston,  <<  that  the  KentyBshmen  be  up  in  the 
weld,  and  sey  that  they  wol  come  and  robbe  the  cite,  which  I  shall  lett  yf  I 
may."--P<Mfon,  iiL  308. 

^  ivere  ignorawnQ  Halle,    were  not  ignorant  HoL 

«  brother  fhere]  Q.    elder  Broiher  F. 
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taken  up  arms  in  Kent.    A  fourth  messenger  brings  tidings  of  another 
outbreak  (11520,521): 

Sir  Thomas  Louell  and  Lord  Marquesse  Dorset, 
Tis  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkeshire  are  in  Armes. 

The  rebellion  was  well-concerted,  for  Buckingham  had 

[Hoi.  iii  743/1/56.  Halle,  393.]  persuaded  all  his  complices 
and  partakers,  that  euerie  man  in  his  quarter,  with  all  diligence, 
should  raise  vp  people  &  make  a  commotion.  And  by  this  means^ 
almost  in  one  moment,  Thomas  marques  Dorset  came  out  of 
sanctuarie,  (where  since  the  begin[n]ingof  K  Richards  dales  he  had 
continued,  whose  life  by  the  onelie  helpe  of  sir  Thomas  Louell^ 
was  preserued  from  all  danger  &  perill  in  this  troublous  world,)  ^^Jg^ 
[and]  gathered  together  a  great  band  of  men  in  Yorkeshire. 

Sir   Edward  Courtneie,  and   Peter  his  brother,'  bishop  of 
Excester,  raised  an  other  a[r]mie  in  Deuonshire  and  ComewaU.  ^J^£^ 
In  Eent^  Richard  Gilford  and  other  gentlemen  collected  a  great  "***"^^ 
companie  of  souldiers,  and  openlie  b^an  warre. 

The  news  of  a  third  messenger 

Is,  that  by  sudden  Floods  and  fall  of  Waters,  512 

Buckinghams  Armie  is  dispers'd  and  scatt^d ; 
And  he  himselfe  wandred  away  alone, 
Ko  man  knowes  whither. 

Buckingham  meant  to  cross  the  Severn,  and  effect  a  junction  with 
his  allies  in  the  west  (p.  397  above),  but  before 

[Hoi  iii  743/2/25.    HaUe,  394.]    he  could  atteine  to  Seueme 
side,  by  force  of  continuall  raine  and  moisture,  the  riuer  rose  so  itS/*^ 
high  that  it  ouerflowed  all  the  countrie  adioining ;  insomuch  that  d^  mudi 
men  were  drowned  in  their  beds,  and  houses  with  the  extreame  tiudJttof 
Tiolence  were  ouertumed,  children  were  caried  about  the  fields  ^natwtur, 
swimming  in  cradels,  beasts  were  drowned  on  hilles.    Which  rage 
of  water  lasted  continuallie  ten  daies^  insomuch  that  in  the  countrie 
adioining  they  call  it  to  this  dale,*  ''The  great  water";  or,  "the 
duke  of  Buckinghams  great  water."    By  this  floud  the  passages 
were  so  closed,  that  neither  the  duke  could  come  ouer  Seuem  to 

>  The  tranalAtor  of  this  passage  from  Fol^  Verg,  (55I/4O  substituted 
"  sir  Thomas  louell  esquyer"  for  plain  Thomas  Eowell  («  Kouem'O' 

*  Cousin.— J^rcfw^  248. 

'  The  account  of  this  flood  was  added  to  the  translation  of  Pclyd.  Vwg. 
(552)  in  JTaOe. 
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his  adherents,  nor  they  to  him.  During  the  which  time,  the 
^  Weigh-  Welshmen,  lingring  idelie,  and  without  monie,  vittels,  or  waged, 
'*'***^^       suddenlie  scattered  and  departed:  and,  for  all  the  dukes  faire 

promises,  threatnings,  and  inforcements,  would  in  no  wise  either 

go  further  nor  abide. 
rBaokine.  The  dukc  (being  thus  left  almost  post  alone)  was  of  necessitie 

compelled  to  nie,  ,  .  . 

Now  when  it  wasknowne  to  his  adherents,  (which  were  redie  to 
rBQcUnff.  P^^  battell,)  that  his  host  was  scatred,  and  had  left  him  almost 
eSS  flld"  alone,  and  [he]  was  fled,  &  could  not  be  found,  they  were  sud- 
heardiiwt  deulic,  amazcd  &  striken  with  a  sudden  feare,  that  euery  man  like 
befoand.]     pcrsous  despcrato  shifted  for  himselfe  &  fled. 

Richard  asks  (11.  517,  518) : 

Hath  any  well-aduis^  friend  prodaym'd 
Beward  to  him  that  brings  the  Traytor  in  f 

Mess.  Such  Proclamation  hath  been  made,  my  Lord. 

From  Leicester,  on  October  23,  1483,^  Richard 

A  proeiama-  [Hol  ul  744/ 1 /2 1.  HcUle,  394.]  made  proclamation,  that  what 
^^"^^  person  could  shew  and  reueale  where  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
m^Jiffhd,  ^^»  should  be  highlie  rewarded :  if  he  were  a  bondman,  he  should 
T^liJSt^  be  infranchised  and  set  at  libertie ;  if  he  were  of  free  bloud,  he 
henSS^^  should  haue  a  generall  pardon,  and  be  rewarded  with  a  thousand 
pounds. 

The  fourth  messenger's  doubtful  report  of  Dorset's  appearance  in 
arms  is  counterbalanced  by  better  and  certain  news  (U.  523-529) : 

The  Brittaine  Nauie  is  dispersed  by  Tempest :  * 

Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  Boat  524 

Ynto  the  shore,  to  aske  those  on  the  Banks, 

If  they  were  his  Assistants,  yea  or  no? 

Who  answer'd  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 

Ypon  his  partie :  he,  mistrusting  them,  528 

Hoys'd  sayle  and  made  his  course  againe  for  Brittaine. 

On  October  12,  1483,  Richmond  put  to  sea  "with  a  prosperous 
wind  "  (p.  402  above) : 

[Rol  iii.  744/2/SS.     HaUe,  396.]    But  toward  night  the  wind 
changed,  and  the  weather  turned,  and  so  huge  and  terrible  a 

1  I  take  the  date  from  BymeVy  xii.  204^  where  the  proclamation  is  printed. 
»  by  Tempest]  F.    cm.  Q. 
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tempest  so  suddenlie  arose,  that^  with  the  rerie  power  and  strength  ^  <^gj^ 
of  the  storme,  the  ships  were  disparkled,  seuered  &  separated  ^^^p^^ 
asunder :  some  by  force  were  driuen  into  Normandie,  some  were 
compelled  to  retome  againe  into  Britaine.    The  ship  wherein  the 
earle  of  Richmond  was,  associat  onelie  with  one  other  barke,  was 
all  night  tossed  and  turmoiled. 

In  the  morning  after,  (when  the  rage  of  the  furious  tempest  was 
asswaged,  and  the  ire  of  blustering  wind  was  some  deale  appeased,) 
about  the  houre  of  noone  the  same  daie,  the  earle  approched  to 
the  south  part  of  the  realme  of  England,  euen  at  the  mouth  of  the  2i^^^ 
hauen  of  Pole,  in  the  countie  of  Dorset ;  where  he  might  plainelie  'SSJ***^ 
perceiue  all  the  sea  bankes  &  shores  garnished  and  furnished  with  *^**^**^ 
men  of  warre  and  souldiers,  appointed  and  deputed  there  to  defend 
his  arriuall  and  landing.  .  .  •    Wherefore  he  gaue  streict  charge, 
and  sore  commandement,  [p.  745]  that  no  person  should  once  pre- 
sume to  take  land,  and  go  to  shore,  yntill  such  time  as  the  whole 
nauie  were  assembled  and  come  togither.    And,  while  he  taried  and  2**!S^ 
lingered,  he  sent  out  a  shipboate  toward  the  land  side,  to  know  "i^l!^^^ 
whether  they,  which  stood  there  in  such  a  number,  and  so  well  o^iMt  him. 
furnished  in  apparell  defensiue,  were  his  foes  and  enimies,  or  else 
his  freends  and  comforters. 

They,  that  were  sent  to  inquire,  were  instantlie  desired  of  the 
men  of  warre  keeping  the  coast,  (which  thereof  were  before 
instructed  &  admonished,)  to  descend  and  take  land ;  aflirming  that  ^  mX^p'JS 
they  were  appointed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  there  to  await  J^^*" 
and  tarie  for  the  arriuall  and  landing  of  the  earle  of  Richmond, 
and  to  conduct  him  safelie  into  the  campe,  where  the  duke,  not  far 
of[f],  laie  incamped  with  a  mightie  armie,  and  an  host  of  great 
strength  and  power,  to  the  intent  that  the  duke  and  the  earle, 
ioining  in  puissances  and  forces  togither,  might  prosecute  and 
chase  king  Richard  being  destitute  of  men,  and  in  manor  desperate ; 
and  so,  by  that  meanes,  and  their  owne  labours,  to  obteine  the  end 
of  their  enterprise  which  they  had  before  begun. 

The  earle  of  Richmond,  suspecting  their  flattering  request  to  be  JSSSSd* 
but  a  fraud  (as  it  was  in  deed),  after  he  perceiued  none  of  his  ships  tira^i^d, 
to  appeare  in  sight,  he  weied  yp  his  anchors,  halsed  vp  his  sailes,  !!^a/!]^'^ 
&,  hauing  a  prosperous  and  streinable  wind,  and  a  fresh  gale  sent 
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euen  by  God  to  deliuer  him  from  that  perill  and  ieopardie,  arriued 

safe  and  in  all  securitie  in  the  duchie  of  Nonnandie ;  where  he  (to 

arr^in    refresh  and  solace  his  soldiers  and  people)  tooke  his  recreation  by 

jMNiM0^  ^  the  space  of  three  dales,  and  cleerelie  determined  with  purt  of  lus 

^^       companie  to  passe  all  by  land  againe  into  Britaine. 

Gatesby — ^whom  Richard  had  despatched  (lY.  iv.  444-450)  to 
smnmon  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Salisbury — ^now  reenters  with  the 
latest  adyices  (IL  533-536) : 

My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken ; 
That  is  the  best  newes :  that  the  Earle  of  Eichmond 
Is,  with  a  mighty  power,  landed  at  Milford, 
Is  colder  tidings^,  but  yet  they  must  be  told. 

Here  Shakspere  annihilates  the  historical  time  which  intervened 
between  Buckingham's  luckless  rebellion  and  Bichmond's  victorious 
enterprise.     Buckingham  was  captured  in  October,  1483.     Eichmond, 

[Eol,  iil  753/1/23.    Halle,  410.]    being  accompanied  onelie 

with  two  thousand  men,  and  a  small  number  of  ships,  weied  vp  his 

anchors,  and  halsed  vp  his  sailes  in  the  moneth  of  August  [1485], 

and  sailed  from  Harfleet  with  so  prosperous  a  wind,  that,  the 

»*<«jj«^    seuenth  dale'  after  his  departure,  he  arriued  in  Wales  in  the 

f^f^       euening,  at  a  place  called  Milford  haoen,  and  incontinent  tooke 

land,  .  .  . 

Act  IV.  sc.  V. — Stanley  enters  with  Christopher  Urswick,  to  whom 
he  says  (11.  1-5) : 

Sir  Christopher,  tell  Blchmond  this  from  me  : 

That,  in  the  stye  of  the  most  deadly  Bore, 

My  Sonne  George  Stanley  is  f  rankt  vp  in  hold : 

If  I  reuolt,  off  goes  yong  Georges  head ;  4 

The  f  eare  of  that  holds  off  my  present  ayde. 

In  August,  1485,  **a  daie  or  two  before"  Bichmond  sojourned  at 
Lichfield, 

[Eol  iil  753/2/73.    EaUe,  411.]    the  lord  Stanleie,  hauing  in  his 

band  almost  fine  thousand  men,  lodged  in  the  [p.  754]  same  towne. 

^loM       Bnt^  hearing  that  the  erle  of  Bichmond  was  marching  thitherward, 

<ie»<Mto       gaue  to  him  place,  dislodging  him  and  his,  and  repaired  to  a 

*  Uding8\(i.   NewuY. 

*  Fciyd,  Verg.  says  (559/^$)  that  Richmond  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine  on  August  1  (*^  Calend.  Auga8ti")t  &nd  reached  Milford  Haven  seven 
days  after  his  departure,  about  sunset  According  to  CorU,  Oroyl,  (573)  Au^t 
1  was  the  date  of  Richmond's  arrival  at  Milford  Haven.  Ami  (218)  gives 
August  6  as  the  date  on  which  Richmond  arrived  at  Milford  Haven. 
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towne  called  Aderstone ;  the  reabiding  the  comming  of  the  earle.  ^j^^^ 
And  thia  wilie  fox  did  this  act,  to  auoid  all  suspicion  on  king  £^^^2^ 
Richards  part.  •^'^'^ 

For  the  lord  Stanleie  was  afraid,  least,  if  he  should  seeme 
openlie  to  be  a  fautor  or  aider  to  the  earle  his  sonne  in  law,  before 
the  day  of  the  battell,  that  king  Richard,  (which  yet  Ttterlie  did  not 
put  in  him  diffidence  and  mistrust,)  would  put  to  some  cruell  death 
his  Sonne  and  heire  apparant,  Qeorge  lord  Strange,  whome  king 
Richard  (as  you  haue  heard  before)  kept  with  him  as  a  pledge  or 
hostage,  to  the  intent  that  the  lord  Stanleie  his  father  should 
attempt  nothing  preiudiciall  to  him. 

Until  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  Richmond 

[HoL  iil  754/2/54.  Halle,  413.]  could  in  no  wise  be  assured 
of  his  fitther  in  law  Thomas  lord  Stanleie,  which,  for  feare  of  the  [Fevfor  ut 


destruction  of  the  lord  Strange  his  sonne  (as  you  haue  heard),  as  sttniey  hOd 
yet  inclined  to  neither  partie.    For,  if  he  had  gone  to  the  earle,  i^t] 
and  that  notified  to  king  Richard,  his  sonne  had  beene  shortlie 
executed. 

Stanley  also  asks  (L  6)  : 

But,  tell  me,  where  is  Princely  Richmond  now! 

Chri.  At  Penbroke,  or  at  Harf ord-west^^  in  Wales. 

Stan,  What  men  of  Name  resort  to  him  ?  8 

Chri.  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renown^  Souldier ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir  William  Stanley ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  Sir  lames  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  Grew ;  12 

And  many  other  of  great  name  and  worth : 
And  towud  London  do  they  bend  their  power, 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withalL^ 

The  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Pembroke  sailed  with  Richmond  from 
Normandy.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Milf ord  EEaven,  Richmond, 
"  at  the  sunne  rising,  remooued  to  Hereford  west "  {Hoi.  iil  753/1/33. 
HaBe,  410).     While  there  he  received  a 

[Hoi  iil  753/1/44.    Halle,  410.]  message  from  the  mhabitants  {^^^?^ 
of  the  towne  of  Penbroke,  .  .  .  that  the  Penbrochians  were  readie  ^  f2^^ 
to  serue  and  giue  their  attendance  on  their  naturall  and  immediat  ^"^^^ 
lord  lasper  earle  of  Penbroke. 

>  Harford-wcst]  Q.    HeH/ord  West  F. 

'  6'1\  At  ,  .  ,  witkaU,    I  have  taken  these  lines  in  the  order  of  the  Qq. 
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Advancing  farther,  Bichmond 

ISol  iil  753/2/10.    Saile,  411.]  was  by  his  espials  ascerteined, 

gir  Walter    {hat  sir  Walter  Herbert,  and  Bice  ap  Thomas  were  in  hamesse 
erbert  and  .  • 

woeap        before  him:  readie  to  incoonter  with  his  armie,  and  to  stop  their 

Thomas  in  '  '  * 

g^^'^      passage.    Wherefore,  like  a  yaliant  capteine,  he  first  determined  to 

set  on  them,  and  either  to  destroie  or  to  take  them  into  his  &uour ; 

and  after,  with  all  his  power  and  puissance,  to  giue  battell  to  his 

BtmuthMcra  mortall  enimie  king  Richard.    Bat,  to  the  intent  his  freends  should 

jjj^««*    know  in  what  readinesse  he  was,  and  how  he  proceeded  forward, 

^[!^li!i^  he  sent  of  his  most  secret  and  faithfdll  seroants  with  letters  and 

^IJftT^     instructions  to  the  ladie  Margaret  his  mother,  to  the  lord  Stanleie 

^u£«d]     and  his  brother  [Sir  William  Stanley],  to  sir  Gilbert  Talbot^  and  to 

«oV«reH6«.     other  his  trustie  fireends ;  declaring  to  them  that  he,  being  succoured 

and  holpen  with  the  aid  and  reliefe  of  his  freends,  intended  to 

passe  ouOT  the  riuer  of  Seueme  at  Sbrewesburie,  and  so  to  passe 

directlie  to  the  citie  of  London. 

Wherefore  he  required  them,  (as  his  speciall  trust  and  con- 
fidence was  fixed  in  the  hope  of  their  fidelitie,)  that  they  would 
meet  him  by  the  waie  with  all  diligent  preparation ;  to  the  intent 
that  he  and  they,  at  time  and  place  conuenient^  might  communicate 
tc^ther  the  deepnesse  of  all  his  doubtfuU  and  weightie  businesse. 
When  the  messengers  were  dispatched  with  these  commandements 
and  admonitions,  he  marched  forward  towards  Sbrewesburie :  and, 
j^^         in  his  passing,  there  met  and  saluted  him  Bice  ap  Thomas, 
J^^^       with  a  goodlie  band  of  Welshmen ;  which,  making  an  oth  and 
{^  tolft^  promise  to  the  earle,  submitted  himselfe  wholie  to  his  order  and 
juekmondu     commandemwt. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Richmond  encamped  near 
Newport, 

[Hoi.  iil  763/2/59.  Halle,  411.]  came  to  him  sir  Gilbert 
Talbot,  with  the  whole  power  of  the  yoong  earle  of  Sbrewesburie, 
then  being  in  ward ;  which  were  accounted  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  men.    And  thus,  his  power  increasing,  he  arriued  at  the 

^D^b?^    towne  of  Stafford,  and  there  paused. 

Talbot  and         Thcrc  also  came  sir  William  Stanleie  accompanied  with  a  few 

Sir  William  *^ 

Stanley.]         pcrSOUS. 
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In  1484,1 

[HoL  iii  749/1/17.    SalU,  406.]    lohn  Vere,  earle  of  Oxford,  |f;;J^^^ 
irhioh  (as  you  haue  heard  before)  was  by  king  Edward  kept  in  ^^^^ 
prison  within  the  castell  of  Hammes,  so  persuaded  lames  Blunt,  SaTSe^kt^ 
capteine  of  the  same  fortresse,  and  sir  lohn  Fortescue,  porter  of  ^nntbdng 
the  towne  of  Calis,  that  he  himselfe  was  not  onelie  dismissed  and  ^J^£^ 
set  at  libertie,  but  they  also,  abandoning  and  leaning  their  fruitfull 
offices,  did  condescend  to  go  with  him  into  France  to  the  earle  of 
Richmond,  and  to  take  his  part 

The  historic  date  of  this  scene  must  be  August,  1486,  but  Stanley 
gives  Urswick  a  message  relating  to  a  matter  which  had  been  settled  in 
1483  (p.  399  above) : 

Retoume  vnto  thy  Lord ;  commend  me  to  him  : 

Tell  him,  the  Queene  haUi  bartelie  consented 

He  shall  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter.— U.  16-18.  (Qi). 

When  the  marriage  between  Richmond  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
bad  been  arranged, 

[Eol.  iil  742/1/58.    Halle,  392.]    the  countesse  of  Richmond 
tooke  into  hir  sendee  Christopher  Urswike,  an  honest  and  wise  nueountwe 
priest  and  (after  an  oth  of  him  for  to  be  secret  taken  and  swome)  vttenth  tke 
she  vttered  to  him  all  hir  mind  and  counsell ;  adhibiting  to  him  the  SH^mI^ 


him  to  be 
§eertL 


more  confidence  and  truth,  that  he  all  his  life  had  fauoured  and  ^^^'"'^ 
taken  part  with  king  Henrie  the  sixt^  and  as  a  speciall  iewell  put 
to  hir  seruice  by  sir  Lewes  hir  physician.  So  the  mother,  studious 
for  the  prosperitie  of  hir  son,  appointed  this  Christopher  Urswike 
to  saile  into  Britaine  to  the  earle  of  Richmond,  and  to  declare  and 
reueale  to  him  all  pacts  and  agreements  betweene  hir  &  the  queene 
agreed  and  concluded. 

Act  y.  8c.  i. — ^When  sc.  iv..  Act  lY.,  closed,  Richard  was  settins 
out  toward  Salisbury,  whither  he  conmianded  that  Buckingham  should 
be  brought.  Buckingham  now  enters  on  his  way  to  execution.  He 
asks  the  sheriff  (1.  1)  : 

1  Ozfordprobably Joined  Bichmond  in  October,  1484.  We  learn  from  the 
minutes  of  Charles  yIII.'b  Council,  sitting  at  Montargis,  that  Bichmond  had 
left  Brittany  before  October  11,  l^4.S^cmce$  du  Ckmsea  de  OharU$  VIIL, 
188.  The  Council  remained  at  Montargis  uutU  October  25,  1484.— i]^.,  142. 
According  to  Folyd.  Verg.  (556/13),  Bichmond,  after  escaping  from  Brittany, 
went  to  ioigen  and  thence  to  Montargis,  where  Oxford,  Blunt,  and  Fortescue 
came  to  him. 
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I 

I  Will  not  King  Bichard  let  me  speake  with  him  t 

Sher,  No,  my  good  Lord ;  therefore  be  patient. 

Assured,  in  answer  to  his  enquiry,  that  it  is  All  Souls'  Day,  the 
Duke  says  (I  12) : 

Why,  then  Al-soules  day  is  my  bodies  docwosday. 

Buckingham, 

]»j*Jj2ji  [^^-  "^  744/2/13.  HaUe,  396.]  vpon  All  soules  dale,  without 
^^!^  arreigment  or  iudgement^  .  .  .  was  at  Salisburie,  in  the  open 
ZSSSSir  market  place,  on  a  new  scaffold,  beheaded  and  put  to  death. 

r,onAU 

Souii'Dty).  Act  V.  so.  ii. — Bichmond  and  his  adherents  enter.  One  of  the 
stages  of  his  march  was  "the  towne  of  Tamworth"  {Hd.  iii.  754/2/32. 
ffdUle,  413)  ;  and  scene  ii.  is  laid  in  or  near  that  place  (1.  13).  Blunt 
depreciates  Bichard's  strength  (11.  20,  21) : 

He  hath  no  friends  but  what  are  friends  for  fear, 
Which  in  his  deerest  neede  will  flye  from  him. 

Holinshed  copied  Halle's  mention  (413)  of  some  who  joined  Bich- 
mond during  the  march  between  Lichfield  and  Tamworth ;  but  altered 
the  sense  of  the  next  passage.^  I  quote  this  latter  passage  as  it  stands 
in  Holinshed : 

[HoL  iii  754/2/42.  Halle,  413]  Diuerse  other  noble  person- 
rsomewiio  agcs,  which  inwardlie  hated  king  Richard  woorse  than  a  tode  or 
Biohud       a  serpent^  did  likewise  resort  to  him  with  all  their  power  and 

wm^  to  bin 

through       strength,  wishing  and  working  his  destruction;  who  otherwise 
would  haue  beene  the  instrument  of  their  castiDg  away. 
On  the  day  of  battle, 

[Sd.  iii  757/1/26.  Halle,  416.]  such  as  were  present  (more 
for  dread  than  lone)  kissed  them  opeulie,  whome  they  inwardlie 
iT^tonjn  hated.  Other  sware  outwardlie  to  take  part  with  such  whose 
•<™M  death  they  secretlie  compassed,  and  inwardlie  imagined.  Other 
promised  to  inuade  the  kings  enimies,  which  fled  and  fought  with 
fierce  courage  against  the  king.  Other  stood  still  and  looked  on, 
intending  to  take  part  with  thb  victors  and  ouercommers. 

Act  y.  sc.  iii. — Bichard  enters  with  his  partisans,  and  says  (1.  1) : 

Here  pitch  our  tentes,'  euen  here  in  Bosworth  field. 
On  August  21,  1485,8 


»  "Diuerse  .  .  .  strength »  is  HaUe's  translation  of  Fdyd,  Verg,  (561/4J, 
46).  JETot.,  not  perceiving  that  *'  him  "  refers  to  Bichmond,  added  the  words 
**  wishing  .  .  .  away.  *  tmUa]  Q.    Tent  F. 

*  I  take  the  date  from  Cont,  Croyl,,  573. 
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[Hoi.  iii.  755/1I36.  EaUe,  413.]  king  Richard,  which  was 
appointed  now  to  finish  his  last  labor  by  the  very  diuine  iustice  & 
prouidence  of  God,  (which  called  him  to  condigne  punishment  for 
his  mischiefous  deserts,)  marched  to  a  place  meet  for  two  battels  to 
inconnter,  by  a  village  called  Bosworth,  not  fanre  from  Leicester :  g^^ 
and  there  he  pitched  his  field  on  a  hill  called  Anne  Beame,  SS^orth.] 
refreshed  his  souldiers,  and  tooke  his  rest 

Norfolk  is  among  those  who  are  in  attendance.    Bichard  asks  (1.  9) : 

Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  Traitors  t 
Nor,  Six  or  seuen  thousand  is  their  vtmost  power. 
Rich.  Why,  our  Battalia^  trebbles  that  account:  .  .  . 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  for  action,  Richmond's 

[Hal.  iii.  756/2/57.    Halle,  414.]    whole  number  exceeded  not  (Ridimoiid 

fiue  thousand  men,  beside  the  power  of  ilie  Stanleies,  wherof  three  ^b^ 

thousand  were  in  the  field,  vnder  the  standard  of  sir  William  S«muroto 
Stanleie.    The  kings  number  was  double  so  much  and  more. 

Richard  returns  from  surveying  ''  the  vantage  of  the  ground ''  (Y. 
iii.  15),  and  takes  up  his  quarters  in  the  royal  tent.  He  gives  some 
orders ;  one  being  (L  64)  : 

Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  Field  to  morrow. 

On  or  about  August  19>  1485,^ 

[Hoi  iii.  754/2/20.    Halle,  412.]  he,  (inuironed  with  his  gard,) 
with  a  frowning  countenance  and  cruell  visage,  mounted  on  a  great  ^^oT^ ' 
white  courser,  .  .  •  entered  the  towne  of  Leicester  after  the  sunne  «»"™*i 
set^  •  •  . 

Richard  then  demands  of  Ratcliffe  (1.  68) : 

*  After  Richmond's  arrival  at  Lichfield,  Richard  left  Nottingham  for 
Leicester.— Po/yd  Verg.^  561/i  1-39.  The  King  proposed  leaving  Nottingham 
on  August  16  {Boston,  iii.  820) ;  hut  a  messenger— who  was  at  York  on 
August  19— found  Richard  at  Bestwood  (York  Mecords,  216).  Bestwood  is 
four  miles  north  of  Nottingham.— Bati^oIom^tD.  This  messenger  might  have 
ridden  as  swiftly  as  one  who  seems  to  have  been  at  Bosworth  neld  on  August 
22,  and,  on  the  following  day,  brought  news  of  the  battle  to  York.- xbrfc 
Becords,  218.  Such  a  feat  was  surpassed  by  Bernard  Calvert,  who,  on  July 
17, 1619,  rode— with  relays  of  horses— 140  miles  in  9  hours.—  Stow's  AnndUs, 
ed.  1631,  p.  1032,  coL  2.  In  Richard's  reign  messensers  could,  within  two 
days,  ride  post  for  200  miles.- Ctm^.  Oroyl,  671,  The  distance  between 
Nottingham  and  Leicester  is  twenty-two  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Richard,  as 
we  have  seen,  departed  from  Leicester  on  August  21.  (In  regard  to  Mr. 
Davies's  conjecture,  York  Beeords^  216,  note,  that  for  BestWG<)d  we  should  read 
Prestwould,  see  Mr.  Gairdner's  EichiJird  IILy  p.  294,  note.) 
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Saw'st  thou  the  melanchoUy  Lord  Northumberland  f 

BcU.  Thomas  the  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  himself e, 
Much  about  Ck>ckshut  time,  from  Troope  to  Troope 
Went  through  the  Army,  chearing  vp  the  Souldiers. 

Here  Malone  quoted  the  following  passage,  prefacing  it  with  the 
explanation  that  '*  Richard  calls  him  [Northumberland  mriancholy, 
because  he  did  not  join  heartily  in  his  cause." — Vcbr.  Sh.^  ziz.  213. 
Among  those  who  submitted  to  Bichmond  after  the  battle 

[Hoi  iil  759/2/43.    Halle,  419.]    was  Henrie  the  fourth  earle 

of  Northumberland,  which  (whether  it  was  by  the  commandement 

of  king  Richard,  putting  diffidence  in  him ;  or  he  did  it  for  the 

Ewi«sdto<>k  loue  and  fauour  that  he  bare  ynto  the  earle)  stood  still  with  a 

t^^!^e.]    great  companie,  and  intermitted  not  in  the  battell,  .  .  . 

It  is  now  "  darke  night "  (L  80).  Richmond  is  in  his  tent,  which 
has  been  pitched  at  the  other  side  of  the  field.  He  is  secretly  visited 
by  Stanley,  who  promises,  "  in  this  doubtf  ull  shocke  of  Armes,"  such 
aid  as  may  not  endanger  George  Stanley  (11.  91-96).  Stanley  then  says 
(11.97-100): 

Farewell  1  the  leysure  and  the  f earf ull  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  Yowes  of  Loue, 
And  ample  enterchange  of  sweet  Discourse, 
Which  so  long  sundred  Friends  should  dwell  vpon ; 

and  goes  out  with  the  lords  who  have  the  charge  of  conducting  him  to 

his  **  Regiment."     Richmond,  left  alone,  prays  and  sleeps  (IL  108-117). 

On  or  about  August  20,  1485,^  in  the  daytime,  Richmond  went 

Thehrd  [Hol.  ill  765/i/i7.    Halle,  413.]    to  the  towne  of  Aderston, 

^S'JS^***  where  the  lord  Stanleie  and  sir  William  his  brother  with  their 

^^'H!^  bands  were  abiding.    There  the  erle  came  first  to  his  father  in 

comuu.       law,  in  a  litle  close,  where  he  saluted  him,  and  sir  William  his 

brother :  and  after  diuerse  and  freendlie  imbracings,  each  reioised 

of  the  state  of  other,  and  suddenlie  were  surprised  with  great  ioy, 

comfort^  and  hope  of  fortunate  successe  in  all  their  affaires  and 

dooings.    Afterward  they  consulted  togither  how  to  giue  battell  to 

king  Richard  if  he  would  abide,  whome  they  knew  not  to  be  farre 

off  with  an  huge  host  .  .  . 

[Hol.  iiL  756/2/22.  Halle,  414.]  After  that  the  earle  of 
Richmond  was  departed  from  the  communication  of  his  freends 
(as  you  haue  heard  before)  he  began  to  be  of  a  better  stomach, 

*  FoJyd.  Verg.^  562/i6,  24,  42. 
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and  of  a  more  Taliant  courage,  and  with  all  diligence  pitched  his  [Riehn^ 
field  iust  by  the  campe  of  his  enimies,  and  there  he  lodged  that  |^^  ] 
night 

Bichard  and  Bichmond  sleep,  each  in  his  tent.  Their  dreams  bring 
before  them  Prince  Edward,  Henry  YI.,  Clarence,  Bivers,  Grey,  and 
Yanghan,  Hastings,  the  young  Princes,  Anne,  and  Buckingham,  who-^ 
visible  and  audible  to  those  present  at  the  play — enter  successively  the 
space  between  the  armies.  While  promising  victory  to  Bichmond,  the 
ghosts  bid  their  murderer  despair  and  die.  When  Buckingham 
vanishes,  ^*  Bichard  starts  out  of  his  dreame ''  (1.  176). 

Bichard  encamped  near  the  village  of  Bosworth  on  August  21, 
1486  (p.  410  above). 

[Hoi  iii  755/1/45.    Hoik,  414.]    The  fame  went,  that  he  had  ^i^^ 
the  same  night  a  dreadfull  and  terrible  dreame :  for  it  seemed  to  ^!^%^ 
him  being  asleepe,  that  he  did  see  diuerse  images  like  terrible  ^ku^T 
diuels,  which  pulled  and  haled  him,  not  suffering  him  to  take  anie 
quiet  or  rest    The  which  strange  vision  not  so  suddenlie  strake 
his  heart  with  a  sudden  feare,  but  it  stuffed  his  head  and  troubled 
his  mind  with  manie  busie  and  dreadfull  imagmations.    For  incon- 
tinent after,  his  heart  being  almost  damped,  he  prognosticated 
before  the  doubtfdll  chance  of  the  battell  to  come ;  not  vsing  the 
alacrUu  and  mirth  of  mind  ^  and  countenance  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  doo  before  he  came  toward  the  batteU.    And  least  that  it  might  r^<:^^  ^ 
be  suspected  that  he  was  abashed  for  feare  of  his  enimies,  and  for  ^^^ 
that  cause  looked  so  pitiouslie;  he  recited  and  declared  to  his 
familiar  freends  in  the  morning  his  wonderfull  vision  and  fearefull 
dreame. 

The  night  is  past.  **  Enter  the  Lords  to  Bichmond,  sitting  in  his 
Tent "  (1.  222).    He  asks  (1.  234) : 

How  farre  into  the  Morning  is  it.  Lords) 
Lor.  Ypon  the  stroke  of  f  cure. 
Eich.  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  Arme,  and  giue  direction. 

Bichmond's  procedure  before  the  battle  is  thus  described  : 

[Hoi,  iii  755/2/27.    Halle,  414]    In  the  morning  betimes,  he  [RudmKmd'f 

caused  his  men  to  put  on  their  armour,  and  apparell  themselues  g|^^ 

readie  to  fight  and  giue  battell ;  .  .  . 

*  Before  he  sleeps  Bichard  says  (Y.  iii  73,  74) : 

**  I  hane  not  that  Alacrity  of  Spirit, 
Nor  eheere  of  Minde  that  I  vxis  wont  to  haue." 
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"  Hifl  Oration  to  his  Souldiers''  ensues  (II.  287-270) : 

Qodf  and  our  good  cayse,  fight  vpon  our  side ;  .  .  .  240 

Bichard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against  243 

Had  raihm'  haue  vs  win  then  him  they  follow : 

Far  what  is  he  they  follow  1    Truly,  Gentlemen, 

A  bloudy  Tyrant  and  a  Romdeide  /  .  .  .  ^ 

One  that  made  meanes  to  come  by  what  he  hath,  248 

And  slaughtered  those  that  were  the  meanes  to  help  him ;  .  •  . 

If  you  do  gtoeate  ^  to  put  a  Tyrant  downe,  255 

Tou  sleepe  in  peace,  the  Tyiant  being  slaine ; 

If  you  do  fight  against  your  Countries  Foes, 

Tour  Countries  Fat  shcdl  pay  your  painea  the  hyre ;  .  •  . 

Then,  in  ^  name  of  God  and  all  these  rights,  268 

Adnance  your  Standairdaf  draw  your  willing  Swords! 

For  me,  the  ransome  of  my  bold  attempt 

JShaU  be  this  cold  Corpes  on  the  earth's  cold  face ;  •  •  • 

God  and  JScmU  George  /  Richmond  and  Victory  I  270 

I  give  excerpts  from  "  The  oration  of  king  Henrie  the  Seauenth  to 
his  armie,"  *  for  comparison  with  V.  iii.  240-270 : 

[HoL  iii.  757/2/14.    HalU,  416.]    I  doubt  not,  but  God  will 

rather  aid  vs  (yea  and  fight  for  ts)  than  see  ts  vanquished  and 

ouerthrowne  by  such  as  neither  feare  him  nor  his  laws,  nor  yet 

regard  iustice  or  bonestie. 

'4$  Our  cartse  is  so  iust,  that  no  enterprise  can  be  of  more  vertue, 

^^  both  by  the  lawes  diuine  &  ciuilL    For  what  can  be  a  more  honesty 

^      goodlie,  or  godlie  quarrell,  than  to  fight  against  a  capteine,  being 

an  homicide  and  murtherer  of  his  owne  bloud  or  progenie,  an 

extreame  destroier  of  his  nobilitie,  and  to  his  and  our  countrie  and 

the  poore  subiects  of  the  same  a  deadlie  mallet^  a  firie  brand,  and 

a  burthen  intollerable  ?  .  .  . 

[Hoi.  iiL  757/2/49.    Halle,  417.]    Beside  this,  I  assure  you, 
1      that  there  be  yonder  in  the  great  battell,  men  brought  thither  for 
len.]  feare,  and  not  for  loue ;  souldiers  by  force  compelled,  and  not  with 
good  will  assembled ;  persons  which  desire  rather  the  destruction 
than  saluation  of  their  maister  and  capteine :  .  .  • 
i  [HoL  iii  758/1/7.    Halle,  417.]    What  mercie  is  in  him  that 

'       sleieth  his  trustie  freends  as  well  as  his  extreame  enimiest  .  .  . 

[Hoi  iiL  758/I/S9.    Halle,  417.]    Therefore  labour  for  your 
gaine,  &  8U)eat  for  your  right    While  we  were  in  Britaine,  we  had 

*  svxate]  Q.    sweare  P.  *  The  ,  .  .  amUe,]  Hoi.    cm.  Halle, 
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small  linings  and  little  plentie  of  wealth  or  welfare,  now  is  the  [The  wwaM 

*=*  *  oiviotory.j 

time  come  to  get  aboundanee  of  riches,  and  copie  of  profit ;  which 
is  the  reward  of  yonr  seraice,  and  merit  of  yourpaines,  .  .  . 

\Hol.  iii.  758/2/23.    Halle,  4ia]    And  this  one  thing  I  assure  [Bi^<md 

^  JO  prerarred 

you,  that  in  so  iust  and  good  a  cause,  and  so  notable  a  quarrell,  ^^^i^.] 
you  shall  find  me  this  dale  rather  a  dead  carrion  rpan  the  cold 
ground,  than  a  free  prisoner  on  a  carpet  in  a  ladies  chamber.  .  .  . 

[Eol  iii  768/2/so.    Halle,  418.]    And  therefore,  in  the  name  of  |^^^,j 
Ood  and  S.  George,  let  euerie  man  couragiouslie  adwmu  foorth  hb 
^ndard! 

In  the  opposite  camp  Norfolk  enters  exclaiming  (L  288) : 

Arme,  arme,  my  Lord  I  the  foe  vaunts  in  the  field  \ 

Bichard  thereupon  declares  how  Uie  royal  troops  are  to  be  marshalled 
(U.  291-300) : 

I  win  leade  forth  my  Soldiers  to  the  plaine. 

And  thus  my  BatteU  shal  be  ordered :  292 

My  Foreward  shall  be  drawne  out  all-in  length, 

Consisting  equally  of  Horse  and  Foot ; 

Our  Archers  shall  be  plac^  in  the  mid'st : 

lohn  Duke  of  Norfolke,  Thomas  Earle  of  Surrey,  296 

Shall  haue  the  leading  of  the  Foot  and  Horse. 

They  thus  directed,  we  will  follow 

In  the  maine  BatteU,  whose  puissance  on  either  side 

Shall  be  well-wingiid  with  our  cheef  est  Horse.  300 

On  August  22,  1485, 

\Hol.  iii  755/2/7.    HalU,  414.]   king  Richard,  being  furnished  jg«^ 
with  men  &  all  ablements  of  warre,  bringing  all  his  men  out  of  Jjlf^^^ 
their  campe  into  the  plaine,  ordered  his  fore-ward  in  a  maruellous  ^  »*«***• 
length,  in  which  he  appointed  both  horsmen  and  footmen,  to  the 
intent  to  imprint^  in  the  hearts  of  them  that  looked  a  fSEurre  ofl^  a 
sudden  terror  and  deadlie  feare,  for  the  great  multitude  of  the 
armed  souldiers :  and  in  the  fore-front  he  placed  the  archers  like  a 
strong  fortified  trench  or  bulworke.  Oner  this  battell  was.  capteine, 
lohn  duke  of  Norffolke,  with  whome  was  Thomas  earle  of  Surrie,  jgi^*^ 
his  Sonne.    After  this  long  vant^rd,  followed  king  lUchard  him-  ^^^"^ 


selfe  with  a  strong  companie  of  chosen  and  approued  men  of  warre,  ^ 
hauing  horssemen  for  wings  on  both  sides  of  his  battelL 

1  (Ad  aJiX\  Qi.  The  rest  omit 
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Norfolk  shows  the  King  a  paper,  saying  (1.  303)  : 

This  found  I  on  my  Tent  this  Morning. 

The  paper  contains  the  ensuing  couplet  (IL  304,  305) : 

lockey  of  NwfoUci^  be  not  too  hold^^ 

For  Didcon  thy  maister  is  bought  and  sold. 

From  Halle  (419)  Holinshed  copied  a  story  that  Norfolk 
ij^wk  ^        [Sol.  iii  759/2/3.]    was  warned  by  diuerse  to  refrain  from  the 
!^^fh>m  ^^H  ui  BO  much  that  the  night  before  he  should  set  forward 
ttat  field.]      toward  the  king,  one  wrote  this  rime  vpon  his  gate : 

lacke  of  NorffvUce  be  not  too  bold, 
•  Richard,  ^q^,  *DiJccn  thy  maister  is  bought  and  sold. 

Yet  all  this  notwithstanding,  he  regarded  more  his  oth,  his 

honor,  and  promise  made  to  king  Richard,  like  a  gentleman;  and, 

r^oHMies     as  a  faithfull  subiect  to  his  prince,  absented  not  himselfe  from  his 

Riohard.]      maister ;  but  as  he  fitithfullie  lined  ynder  him,  so  he  manfullie  died 

with  him,  to  his  great  fame  and  laud. 

Soon  Eichard's  ^'Oration  to  his  army"^  is  deUvered.  From  this 
speech  (11.  314-341)  I  give  the  following  extracts : 

Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withall ;  315 

A  sort  of  Vagabonds,  Rascals,  and  Rvmrouoayes^ 

A  scum  of  BriUaineSy  and  base  Lackey  Pezants,  .  •  • 

You  hauing  Lands,  and  blest  with  beauteous  %ioiucB^  321 

They  would  restraine  the  one,  distaine  the  other. 

And  who  doth  leade  them  but  a  paltry  Fellow,  323 

Long  kept  m  Britaine  at  our  Mothers  cost  I 

A  MUke-sop,  ...         t 

If  we  be  conquered,  let  men  conquer  vs,  383 

And  not  these  bastard  Britaines  ;  whom  our  Fathers 

Haue,  in  their  owne  Land,  beateoi,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd. 

And,  on  Record,  left  them  the  heires  of  shame. 

*'  The  oraiian  of  king  Richard  the  third  to  the  chiefteins  of  Aw 
artnie ''  contains  the  subjoined  passages,  which  should  be  compared  with 
the  lines  quoted  above  : 

riuotatid  [Hoi.  iii  756/1/60.  Halle,  415.]  Ye  see  ...  ,  how  a  companie 

uSm^'f  of  traitors,  theeues,  outlawes,  and  rtmnagatea  of  our  owne  nation, 

be  sdders  and  partakers  of  his  [Richmond's]  feat  and  enterprise^ 

readie  at  hand  to  ouercome  and  oppresse  vs. 

Yon  see  also,  what  a  number  of  beggerlie  Brikms  and  hint- 


1  too]  Capell.    to  Qq.  6-8.    so  Qa.  1-5  Ft 
>  Mis  .  .  •  army.]  Hoi.    cm.  Halle. 
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hearted  Frenchmen  be  with  him  arriaed  to  deatroie  yb,  onr  wiues 
and  children.  .  .  . 

\Hol,  iii.  7M/2/17.    Halh,  415.1    And  to  begin  with  the  erle  r*«jr.i«)ttW 

-ptnuodt  hi$ 

of  Richmond,  capteine  of  thia  rebellion,  he  is  a  Welsh  milkesop,  a  J^J^^*  ^ 

man  of  small  coorage,  and  of  lesse  ezp^ence  in  martiall  acts  and  ^^i^!^* 

feats  of  warre ;  brought  vp  by  my  moothers  ^  meanes,  and  mine, 

like  a  captiue  in  a  close  cage,  in  the  court  of  Francis  dnke  of 

BrUaine;  ,  .  . 

[Hoi.  iii  756/2/43.    Halle,  415.]    And  as  for  the  Frenchmen  Frenekwun 

and  BriianB,  their  yaliantnesse  is  such,  that  our  noble  prog^itors,  ^H^^*^*^*^ 

and  your  valiant  parents '  haue  them  oftener  vanquished  and  ouer-  ^^*^ 

come  in  one  moneth,  than  tiiey  in  the  beginning  imagined  possible 

to  compasse  and  finish  in  a  whole  yeare. 

Almost  immediately  after  Norfolk's  last  entrance,  Richard  sent  for 
Stanley's  contingent  (I.  290).  The  Eong  demands  ai  a  messenger  who 
now  enters  (1.  341) : 

What  sayee  Lord  Stanley  1  will  he  bring  his  power  1 

Mea,  My  Lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 

King,  OS  with  his  sonne  Georges  head !  344 

Nor.  My  Lord,  the  Enemy  is  past  the  Marsh : 
After  the  battaile  let  Qeorge  Stsmley  dye. 

Halle,  Holinshed's  authority,  says  : 

[Hoi  iii.  760/I/S9.  Hcdle,  420.]  When  king  Richard  was  come 
to  Bosworth,  he  sent  a  purseuant  to  the  lord  Stanleie,  commanding 
him  to  aduance  forward  with  his  companie,  and  to  come  to  his 
presence ;  which  thing  if  he  refused  to  doo,  he  sware,  by  Christes 
passion,  that  he  would  strike  off  his  sonnes  head  before  he  dined. 
The  lord  Stanleie  answered  the  purseuant  that,  if  the  king  did  so, 
he  had  more  sonnes  aliue ;  and,  as  to  come  to  him,  he  was  not  then  stanuui 
80  determmed.    When  king  Richard  heard  this  answer,  he  com-  ^^^^^^ 
manded  the  lord  Strange  incontinent  to  be  beheaded :  which  was  p>*''*««<>*^ 
at  that  verie  same  season,  when  both  the  armies  had  sight  ech  of  ^!^!S^ 
other.    But  the  councellors  of  king  Richard  pondered  the  time  ^m 
and  cause,  (knowing  also  the  lord  Strange  to  be  innocent  of  his  ^'^^'^^^ 
fathers  offense,)  &  persuaded  the  king  that  it  was  now  time  to  fight,  i^*^) 
&  no  time  to  execute. 

1  moathen]  Hoi.  (ed,  2).    hrothen  HaUe.    HoL  (ed.  1). 
*  parenU]  HoL  ed.  1.   part$  Hoi.  ed.  2. 
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Besides  that,  they  aduised  him  to  keepe  the  lord  Strange  as 

prisoner  till  the  battell  were  ended,  and  then  at  leisure  his  pleasure 

might  be  accomplished.    So  (as  God  would)  king  Richard  brake 

his  holie  oth,  and  the  lord  was  deliuered  to  the  keepers  of  the 

kings  tents,  to  be  kept  as  prisoner. 

Richard  attacked  as  soon  as  Richmond's  right  flank  waa  no  longer 
protected  by  the  marsh  of  which  Norfolk  speaks. 

[Themtwh  f^^*  ^^  758/2/65.  Ecdle,  418.]  Betweene  both  armies  there 
mond^ght  ^^  ^  V^^^  marish  then  (but  at  this  present,  by  reason  of  diches 
^^°^^  cast^  it  is  growne  to  be  firme  ground)  ^  which  the  emrle  of  Richmond 
left  on  his  right  hand ;  for  this  intent^  that  it  should  be  on  that 
ThtpoUeieof  ^^^^  ^  dcfeuse  for  his  part,  and  in  so  dooing  he  had  the  sunne  at 
thtMru.      ^g  backe,  and  in  the  faces  of  his  enimies.    When  kinff  Richard 

[Biohmond 

w£^!?ud  ^^  ^^  earles  companie  was  passed  the  marish,  he  did  command 

JJJJ^j*^    with  all  hast  to  set  ypon  them. 

Accepting  Norfolk's  counsel  Richard  cries  (11.  348-350) : 

Aduance  our  Standards,  set  vpon  our  Foes ; 
Our  Ancient  word  of  Courage,  faire  S.  Qearge^ 
Inspire  vs  with  the  spleene  of  fiery  Dragons ! 

Compare  some  closing  words  in  the  speech  attributed  by  Halle  to 
Richard,  from  which  I  have  given  excerpts  above  (pp.  416,  417). 

[^Hol.  iii.  757/1/16.    Halle,  416.]    Now  sairU  George  to  borow, 

let  vs  8d  forward,  .  .  . 

Act  Y.  sc.  iv. — ^Fortune  has  turned  against  Richard,  and,  when  the 
King  enters  calling  for  a  horse,  Catesby  answers  (L  8)  : 

Withdraw,  my  Lord ;  lie  helpe  you  to  a  Horse. 

Eich.  Slaue,  I  haue  set  my  life  vpon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  Dye  I 
Richard  might  have  fled,  for 

[Hoi  iii.  759/2/73.    HaUe,  419.]    when  the  losse  of  the  battell 

^iIT^as     ^^  imminent  and  apparant,  they  brought  to  him  a  [p.  760]  swift  and 

^^  to    ^  Ug}^|.  iiQfggQ^  to  conueie  him  awaie.    He  which  was  not  ignorant  of 

the  grudge  and  ill  will  that  the  common  people  bare  toward  him, 

casting  awaie  all  hope  of  fortunate  successe  and  happie  chance  to 

come,  answered  (as  men  sale)  that  on  that  dale  he  would  make  an 

tofly.3        end  of  all  battels,  or  else  there  finish  his  life. 

Act  y.  sc.  V. — ^In  y.  iv.  1-6,  Catesbyappealed  to  Norfolk  for  rescue  : 

*  (fcer*  .  .  .  gT(Amd\  Notin  folyd  Verg,,  663/19, 
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Eeficue,  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue,  rescue ! 

The  Eling  enacts  more  wonders  then  a  man, 

Daring  an  opposite  to  euery  danger : 

His  horse  is  slaine,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights,  4 

Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death. 

Rescue,  faire  Lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ! 

The  entry  of  scene  v.  (F)  runs  thus  :  "  Alarum.  Enter  Bichard  and 
Richmond ;  they  fight.  Ilichard  is  slaine.^'  While  the  vanguards  of 
the  two  armies  were  hotly  engaged, 

[Sol  iiL  759/1/26.    Salle,  418.]  king  Richard  was  admonished 
by  his  exploratora  and  espials,  that  the  earle  of  Richmond  (accom- 
panied with  a  small  number  of  men  of  armes)  was  not  far  off. 
And,  as  he  approched  and  marched  toward  him,  he  perfectlie  knew 
his  personage  by  certeine  demonstrations  and  tokens,  which  he 
had  learned  and  knowen  of  others  that  were  able  to  giue  him  full 
information.    Now,  being  inflamed  with  ire,  and  vexed  with  oat- 
ragious  malice,  he  put  his  spurres  to  his  horsse,  and  rode  out  of  J^^^^ 
the  side  of  the  range  of  his  battell,  leauing  the  vant-gard  fighting ;  ^il^ond.] 
and  like  a  hnngrie  lion  ran  with  speare  in  rest  toward  him.    The 
earle  of  Richmond  perceiued  well  the  king  furiouslie  comming  j^nMm/ 
toward  him,  and,  bicause  the  whole  hope  of  his  wealth  and  purpose  ^^w^i^  ^ 

A .  Richard 

was  to  be  determined  by  battell,  he  gladlie  proffered  to  incounter  ^^^ 
with  him  bodie  to  bodie,  and  man  to  man. 

King  Richard  set  on  so  sharplie  at  the  first  brunt,  that  he  ^  j^^iam 
ouerthrew  the  earles  standard,  and  slue  sir  William  Brandon^  his  J^Jf^ 
standard-bearer,  (which  was  father  to  sir  Charles  Brandon,  by  king 
Henrie  the  eight  created  duke  of  Suffolke,)  and  matched  hand  to 
hand  with  sir  John  Cheinie,  a  man  of  great  force  and  strength, 
which  would  haue  resisted  him :  but  the  said  John  was  by  him  (Rjc^numd 
manfullie  ouerthrowen.    And  so,  he  making  open  passage  by  dint  RS^gMat 
of  sword  as  he  went  forward,  the  earle  of  Richmond  withstood  his  pntiS^ ' 


violence,  and  kept  him  at  the  swords  point,  without  aduantage,  have  been 
longer  than  his  companions  either  thought  or  iudged :  which,  being  [Rtoimumd'a 
almost  in  despaire  of  victorie,  were  suddenlie  recomforted  by  sir  ^Mdbysii 

Stanley.] 

»  Sir  William  Brandon  was  not  slain  at  Bosworth.  Pciyd,  Verg.  (663/38) 
merely  rays  that  Richard  overthrew  both  standard  and  standard-bearer.  A 
petition  presented  by  Brandon  in  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  YII.  (November, 
1485)  shows  that  fear  of  Richard  obliged  him  to  keep  sanctuary  at  Gloucester 
from  Michaelmas  1484  **unto  youre  comeing  into  this  Reame,  Soveraine 
Lord."— JJo«.  PaH,j  vi  291/2. 
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William  Stanleie,  which  came  to  his  succors  wiih  three  thousand 
^^^j^^  tall  men.  At  which  verie  instant,  king  Richards  men  were  driuen 
[Biohard      backe  and  fled,  &  he  himselfe,  manfiillie  fighting  in  the  middle  of 

his  enimies,  was  slaine ;  and  (as  he  worthilie  had  deserued)  came  to 

a  bloudie  death,  as  he  had  lead  a  bloudie  life. 

A  ''  Retreat  and  Flourish  "  precede  the  re-entrj  of  Richmond,  who 
went    out    idPter    slaying    Richard.      Stanley  follows  '' bearing    the 
Orowne,"  which  he  offers  to  Richmond  (11.  4-7)  : 
Loe,  heere,  this  long  vsurp^  roialtie,^ 
From  the  dead  Temples  of  this  bloudy  Wretdi 
Haue  I  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  Browes  withall : 
Weare  it,  enioy  it,^  and  make  much  of  it  I 
Richmond's  extemporaneous  coronation  was  the  last  event  of  the 
day.     At  the  dose  of  his  second  speech  to  his  army  (see  next  page), 

[Hoi,  iii  760/1/42.  Halle,  4^0.]  the  people  reioised,  and  clapped 

their  hands,  crieng  vp  to  heauen,  **  King  Henrie,  king  Henrie  I " 

When  the  lord  Stanleie  saw  the  good  will  and  gladnesse  of  the 

people,-  he  tooke  the  crowne  of  king  Richard,  (which  was  found 

Th4  lard       amongst  the  spoile  in  the  field,)  and  set  it  on  the  carles  head ;  as 

ututh  r      though  he  had  beene  elected  king  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  as  in 

k^EmrUt  ancient  times  past  in  diuerse  realmes  it  hath  beene  accustomed ; . .  . 

After  his  coronation  Richmond  asks  (1.  9)  : 

But,  tell  me,  is  yong  George  Stanley  liuing  1 

Der.  IStan,]  He  is,  my  Lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester  Towne ; 
Whither,  if  it  please  you,  we  may  now  withdraw  vs.' 

George  Stanley,  Lord  Strange,  was,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  418  above), 
"  deliuered  to  the  keepers  of  the  kings  tents,  to  be  kept  as  prisoner." 

[Hoi,  iii  760/2/6.    HcUle,  420.]    Which,  when  the  field  waa 

doonci  and  their  maister  slaine,  and  proclamation  made  to  know 

p.^^^_     where  the  child  was,  they  submitted  themselues  as  prisoners  to  the 

t!!i^^^  lord  Strange,  and  he  gentlie  receiued  them,  and  brought  them  to 

fem^trafi^  the  new  proclamed  king ;  where,  of  him  and  of  his  father,  he  was 

receiued  with  great  ioy.    After  this  the  whole  campe  remooued 

(Homy        with  bag  and  baggage. 

i^owter  <m        Thc  Same  night,  in  the  euening,  king  Henrie  with  great  pompe 

thA  erening  ,  ^  —    , 

aftertba       camc  to  the  towne  of  Leicester ;  .  .  . 

^  ihU  ,  ,  ,  rMitie]^,    tkeH  .  .  .  IU>yoMe$  F. 
'  enioy  i£\  Q.  i,  2.    llie  rest  omit 

^  if  iJt  fieaae  you  we  may  now  withdraw  v$]  Q.     (if  you  pUaoe)  uw  may 
wUhdrawvi  F. 
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To  Biohmond's  enquiry  (1.  12), 

Whai  men  qfname  are  ahine  on  eiUier  tide  f  [see  sidenoie  to  Ih^jiji]. 

Stanley  replies : 

lohn  Duke  of  Norfolke,  Walter  Lord  FerrerB,^ 

Sir  Bobert  Brakenbury,^  and  Sir  William  Brandon.' 

BUle  (419)  and  Holinshed  record  that 

[Hoi  iil  769/2/1.]    of  the  nobilitie  were  slaine  lohn  duke  of  2^*^tA« 
Norffolke,  ...  -^ 

There  were  slaine  beside  him,  Walter  lord  Ferrers  of  Chartleie,  Jfi?^ 


sir  lUchard  Raddiffe,  and  Bobert  Brakenberie,  lieutenant  of  the  i^^ 
Tower,  and  not  manie  gentleman  more.  «{d«. 

The  play  ends  with  a  speech  of  Bichmond,  which  represents  in  a 
measure  his  address  to  his  soldiers  before  Stanley  placed  the  crown  on 
his  head  (p.  420  aboye).  I  quote  two  ezoerpts  partly  illustrating  the 
commencement  of  the  dramatic  oration  (11.  15-17) : 

Interre  their  Bodies  as  become  their  Births  : 
Ftodaime  a  pardon  to  the  Soldiers  fled, 
That  in  submission  will  retume  to  vs  :  .  .  . 

The  victory  won,  Bichmond 

[Hoi  iii.  760/1/35.    Halle,  420.]    ascended  vp  to  the  top  of  a 
little  mounteine,  where  he  not  onelie  praised  and  lauded  his  yaliant  ^^{jj^  ^^ 
Bouldiers,  but  also  gaue  ynto  ihem  his  hartie  thanks,  with  promise  ^m^nM 
of  condigne  recompense  for  their  fidelitie  and  valiant  facts  ;  willing  siatn  should 
and  commanding  all  the  hurt  and  wounded  persons  to  be  cured,  ^P^- 
and  the  dead  carcasses  to  be  deliuered  to  the  sepulture. 

[Hoi.  iil  759/2/32.  Halle,  419.]  Of  captiues  and  prisoners 
there  were  a  great  number.  For,  after  the  death  of  king  Richard 
was  knowne  and  published,  euerie  man,  in  manner  ynarming  him- 
selfe,  &  casting  awaie  his  abiliments  of  warre,  meekelie  submitted 
themselues  to  the  obeisance  and  rule  of  the  earle  of  Richmond :  of  [After  th«ir 

matter's 

the  which  the  more  part  had  gladlie  so  doone  in  the  beginning,  if  gj^;,^.^ 
they  might  haue  conuenientlie  escaped  from  king  Richards  espials,^  ra^tUto 
which,  hauing  as  cleere  eies  as  Lynx,  and  open  eares  as  Midas,  ^«'»°^«°<^i 
ranged  &  searched  in  euerie  quarter.^ 

1  Ferrtn\  Gapell.    Fwr%»  Qq.  Ff. 
»  Bfoekanbury]  F4.    BrokeiAwry  Qq.  3—8.    Ff.  1—3. 
>  Brandon  was  not  akin.    See  p.  419,  n.  1.  above. 
^  In  y.  iii  281,  S22,  Richard  goes  out  with  Batdiffe  ;  saying, 
"  Vnder  our  Tents  lie  play  the  eayes-dropper  [F4.  EoM-droppw  F.J 
To  heare  if  any  meane  to  shrinke  from  me." 
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qfBdioard 
thtJintrtA, 

[Hi8 
ohancter.] 


[Peraonal 
appeanace.] 


[Over  liberal 
diet  in  his 
latter  days.] 

[Fleshly 

wsntoimess 

inyooth.] 


Lastly  I  quote  passages  describing  the  characters  and  personal  traits 
of  Edward  lY.,  Oeorge  Duke  of  Clarence,  Richard  ITT.,  and  Bicbinond. 
Edward 

[HoL  iii.  711/1/46.  More,  2/17.]  was  a  goodlie  personage,  and 
princelie  to  behold,  of  heart  couragious,  politike  in  counsell,  m 
aduersitie  nothing  abashed,  in  prosperitiQ  rather  ioifdll  than  proud, 
in  peace  iust  and  mercifull,  in  warre  sharpe  and  fierce,  in  the  field 
bold  and  bardie,  and  natheles  no  farther  (than  wisdbme  would) 
aduenturouB ;  whose  warres  who  so  well  considered,  he  shall  no 
lesse  commend  his  wisedome  where  he  voided,  than  his  manhood 
where  he  vanquished.  He  was  of  visage  louelie,  of  bodie  mightie, 
strong,  and  cleane  made :  howbeit,  in  his  latter  dales,  with  ouer 
Jiberall  4iet,^  somewhat  corpulent  and  boprelie,  and  nathelesse 
not  vncomelie.  He  was  of  youth  greatlie  giuen  to  fleshlie 
wantonnesse :  ^  .  .  • 


duke 


[Hol  iii.  712/1/41.     More,  5/9.]    George  duke  of  Clarence  was 
a  goodlie  noble  prince,  and  fit  all  times  fortunate,  if  either  his 
owne  ambition  had  not  set  him  against  his  brother,  or  the  enuie  of 
^  hadnotHt  his  enimies  *  his  brother  against  him. 


The  detcrip' 

Xiekardthe 
third, 

[Personal 
appearance.] 


[UaUdous, 
wrathAil, 
and 
envious.! 


[His 

portentous 

birth.] 


[ffol  iii.  712/1/59.  More,  6/25.]  Richard,  the  third  sonne,  of 
whome  we  now  intreat,  was  in  wit  and  courage  equall  with  either 
of  them,  in  bodie  and  prowesse  farre  vnder  them  both ;  litle  of 
stature,  ill  featured  of  limmes,  crooke  backed,  his  left  shoulder 
much  higher  than  his  right,^  fiard  fatumred  of  visage,^  and  such  as 
is  in  states  called  warlie,  in  other  men  otherwise ;  he  was  malicious, 
wrathfull,  enuious,  and  from  afore  his  birth  euer  froward.  It  is  for 
truth  reported,  that  the  duchesse  his  mother  had  so  much  adoo  in 
hir  trauell,  that  she  could  not  be  deliuered  of  him  vncut ;  and  that 
he  came  into  the  world  with  the  feet  forward,  as  men  be  borne 
outward,  and  (as  the  fame  runneth  also)  not  vntoothed.^  .  .  . 


1  Cp.  Bich.  IIL,  I.  i.  139-141. 

>  Cp.  3  Hen,  VL^  II.  L  41,  42 ;  and  the  asides  of  Clfurence  and  Richard  in 
3  Ben,  VL,  III.  ii 

»  Cp.  3  JBTen.  VL,  III.  u.  163-162 ;  Bick.  IIL,  I.  i  14-23, 

*  ''SaHfimcyi^d  Richard''  (3  Hen,  VI,,  V.  v.  78). 

»  Cp.  3  flen.  VL,  V.  vl  49-54,  7076  j  iftc^.  IIL,  U,  iv.  27-29 ;  IV.  iv. 
162—168. 
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None  eoill  capteine  was  he  in  the  warre,  as  to  which  his  dis-  [Agood 

ffononL] 

position  was  more  meetly  than  for  peace.    Sundrie  victories  had 

he,  &  sometimes  ouerthrowes;  but  neuer  on  default  as  for  his 

owne  person,  either  of  hardinesse  or  politike  order.    Free  was  he  ^^^j^^ 

called  of  dispense,  and  somewhat  aboue  his  power  liberall :  with  ^"^^ 

large  gifts  he  gat  him  ynstedfast  freendship^  for  which  he  was 

faine  to  pill  and  spoile  in  other  places,  and  got  him  stedfast  hatred. 

He  was  close  and  secret,  a  deepe  dissembler,  lowlie  of  countenance,  [a  aii 

arrogant  of  hearty  outwardlie  companiable  where  he  inwardlie 

hated,  not  letting  to  kisse  whome  he  thought  to  kill :  despitious  [Ambman 

and  cmell,  not  for  euill  will  alwaj,  but  ofter  for  ambition,  and  enieu 

either  for  the  suertie  or  increase  of  his  estate. 

Friend  and  fo  was  much  what  indifferent,  where  his  aduantage  [andmi' 

grew ;  he  spared  no  mans  death  whose  life  withstoode  his  purpose. 

Holinshed   also  contains  the  subjoined  description   of    Bichard, 
which  was  freely  translated  by  Halle  from  Polydore  Yergil  (Angl. 

[Eol.  iii.  760/2/52.    Ealle,  421.]    As  he  was  small  and  little  of  iiu  dacnp- 
stature,  so  was  he  of  bodie  greatlie  deformed ;  the  one  shoulder  luehard. 
higher  than  the  other;  his  face  was  small,  but  his  countenance  I^^^S^j 
cruell,  and  such,  that  at  the  first  aspect  a  man  would  iudge  it  to 
sauour  and  smell  of  malice,  fraud,  and  deceit.    When  he  stood  CutT S£^ 
musing,  he  would  bite  and  chaw  busilie  his  nether  lip ;  ^  as  who  mwLg^ 
said,  that  his  fierce  nature  in  his  cruell  bodie  alwaies  chafed, 
stirred,  and  was  euer  ynquiet :  beside  that,  the  dagger  which  he 
ware,  he  would  (when  he  studied)  with  his  hand  plucke  vp  & 
downe  in  the  sheath  to  the  midst,  neuer  drawing  it  fiillie  out :  he 
was  of  a  readie,  pregnant,  and  quicke  wit,  wilie  to  feine,  and  apt  [Chwmcter.] 
to  dissemble :  he  had  a  proud  mind,  and  an  arrogant  stomach,  the 
which  accompanied  him  euen  to  his  death;  rather  choosing  to  suffer 
the  same  by  dint  of  sword,  than,  being  forsaken  and  left  helplesse  MTebisub 
of  his  vnfaithfull  companions,  to  preserue  by  cowardlie  flight  such 
a  fraile  and  yncerteine  life,  which  by  malice,  sicknesse,  or  condigne 
punishment  was  like  shortlie  to  come  to  confusion. 

Richard's  remorse  for  his  n^hews'  murder  is  thus  pictured  : 

.  1  Cp."  Bick,  lit,  IV.  ii.  27.    See  p.  371  aboye. 
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[Sol.  iii.  735/2/39.  More,  86/19.]  I  haae  heard  by  credible 
JSSJSot  report  of  such  as  were  secret  with  his  chamberieine,  that,  after  Ais 
Uii^^w  aMiominable  deed  doone,  he  neuer  had  a  quiet  mind.  .  .  . 
SldVlSSSt  ^^  neuer  tiionght  himselfe  sure.  Where  he  went  abroad,  his 
^^H^lS^  ^^^  whirled  about,  his  bodie  priuilie  fensed,^  his  hand  euer  ▼p<Hi 
^^aSStiS^  his  dagger,  his  countenance  and  manor  like  <me  alwaies  readie  to 
strike  againe;  he  tooke  ill  rest  a  nights,  lale  loi^  waking  and 
musing,  sore  wearied  with  care  and  watdi,  rather  slumbered  than 
[He  took  in  slept,  troublcd  with  fearefull  dreames^  suddenlie  sometime  start 
°**^**^^        vp,  lept  out  of  his  bed,  and  ran  *  about  the  chamber ;  •  .  .  . 

Biehmond 
Thtper$tm  [MoL  iii.  757/i/53.    ffalk,   416.1    was  a  man  of  no  great 

^^^^  stature,  but  so  formed  and  decorated  with  all  gifts  and  lineaments 
of  nature,  that  he  seemed  more  an  angelicall  creature,  than  a 
terrestriall  personage.  His  countenance  and  aspect  was  cheerefiill 
and  couragious,  his  haire  yellow  like  the  burnished  gold,  his  eies 
gnde,  shining,  and  quicke :  prompt  and  readie  in  answering,  but  of 
such  sobrietie,  that  it  could  neuer  be  iudged  whether  he  were  more 
dull  than  quicke  in  speaking  (such  was  his  temperance.) 


XIII.    HENRY  VIII. 

The  meeting  of  Henry  and  Francis — June,  1520  ^ — ^is  a  recent  event 
when  The  Fcmwus  History  qf  the  L\fe  qf  King  Hemry  ike  JSight  opens. 
The  action  is  brought  to  an  end  on  September  10,  1533,  the  day  of 
Elizabeth's  christening  ;^  but  Oranmer's  appearance  before  the  Council 
— July,  1544 — is  dramatized  in  a  preceding  scene  (Act  Y.  sc.  iii.). 

Act  I.  sc.  i. — Enter  Norfolk,  Buckingham^  and  Abergavenny. 
Buckingham  says  (11.  4-7) : 

An  vntimely  Ague  4 

Staid  me  a  Prisoner  in  my  Ohamber  ndien 
Those  Sunnes  <^  Glory,  those  two  Lights  of  Men, 
Met  in  the  vale  qf  Andren, 

Nor.  'Twixt  Guynes  and  Arde : 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  <m  Horsebacke ;  8 

1  fenndn  Bol  (More),  feinted  Halle. 
<  ran]  HoL  ^oie).   loked  Halle. 
»  Cp.  JEUcK,  JU.,  V.  iii  169,  leo. 

*  Jane  7. 1520,  was  the  date  of  their  first  meeting  (EaUe.  608) ;  and  thej 
took  leave  of  each  other  on  June  24  (HdOe^  620).  ^  HaUet  805. 
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Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  how  thej  clung 
In  their  Embraoement,  as  they  grew  together ;  .  .  « 

On  June  7,  1520, 

[Hoi.  iii  868/1/33.     Ealle,  608.]    the  tioo  kings  met  in  the  vale  2L,*J*^ 
of  And/ren,  accompanied  with  such  a  number  of  the  nobilitie  of  SS^^J??/"' 
both  realmes,  so  richlie  appointed  in  apparell,  and  costlie  iewels,  '^'^'**- 
as  chaines,  collars  of  S  S,  &  other  the  like  ornaments  to  set  foorth 
their  d^rees  and  estates,  that  a  woonder  it  was  to  behold  and 
▼iew  them  in  their  order  and  roomes,  which  euerie  man  kept 
according  to  his  appointment. 

The  two  kings  meeting  in  the  field,  either  saluted  other  in 
most  loning  wise,  first  on  horssebacke,  and  after  alighting  on  foot 
eftsoones  imbraced  with  courteous  words^  to  the  great  reioising  of 
the  beholders :  and,  after  they  had  thus  saluted  ech  other,  they 
went  both  togither  into  a  rich  tent  of  cloath  of  gold,  there  set  yp 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  which  they  passed  the  time  in  pleasant  ^^ 
talke,  banketting,  and  louing  deuises,  till  it  drew  toward  the  ^^^""^ 
euening,  and  then  departed  for  that  night,  the  one  to  Quisnes,  the  ^^^Vo 
other  to  Ard.  ^^^ 

The  historical  Buckingham  was  not  his  '^Chambers  Prisoner" 
(1.  13)  on  June  17,  1520 ;  for  on  that  day, — after  Francis  had  taken 
leave  of  Queen  Kathanne  and  her  ladies, — 

[Hoi  iii  86O/2/64.    Hcdle,  616.]    The  lord  cardinall,  in  statelie  gl^^ne 

attire,  accompanied  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  other  great  ^^^^^f  "^^ 
lords,  conducted  forward  the  French  king,  and  in  their  way  they 

incountered  and  met  tiie  king  of  England  and  his  companie  right  nutwo 

in  the  yallie  of  Andeme,  apparelled  in  their  masking  apparell ;  ^^^ 

which  gladded  the  French  king.  Andeme). 

But  Thomas  Howard,  second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  in  England  ^ 
while  Henry  and  Francis  were  diqdaying  the  magnificence  which  the 
dramatic  "  Norfolk  "  saw  and  describes  (11.  16-38). 

Though  Buckingham  asks  who  arranged  the  pageantry,  he  is  able, 
on  learning  that  Wolsey  ordered  all  (11.  45-51),  to  give  the  following 
proof  of  the  Cardinal's  absolute  control  therein  (11.  72-80) : 

Bue.  Why  the  Diuell,  72 

Ypon  this  French  going  out,  tooke  he  vpon  him 
(Without  the  priuity  o'th'King)  t'ai^)oint 

»  OaU^ndar  (Hen.  VIIL),  III.  i  878,  895. 
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Who  should  attend  on  him  ?    He  makes  vp  the  File 

Of  all  the  Gentry ;  for  the  most  part  such  76 

To  whom  as  great  a  Charge,  as  little  Honor 

He  meant  to  lay  vpon  :  and  his  owne  Letter 

(The  Honourable  Boord  of  Councell  out) 

Must  fetch  him  in  the  Papers. 

I  quote  passages  illustrating  Buckingham's  words^  and  noticing  his 
hatred  of  Wolsey : 

S^dS?*  ^^^^'  ^  866/2/1.    Polyd.  Ferg.  669/3.]    The  peeres  of  the 

1^2^,  realme  (receiuing  letters  to  prepare  themselues  to  attend  the  king 

f^^^  in  this  ionmie,  and  no  apparant  neoessarie  cause  expressed,  why 

oauZe  nor  wherefore)  seemed  to  gradge,  that  such  a  costlie  ionmie 

OOQDOU'S 

MnotioiL]  should  be  taken  in  hand  to  their  importunate  charges  and 
expenses,  without  consent  of  the  whole  boord  of  the  councelL 
But  namelie  the  duke  of  Buckingham  (being  a  man  of  a  lofbie 

ES?^     courage,  but  not  most  liberall)  sore  repined  that  he  should  be  at 

22^^j  so  great  charges  for  his  furniture  foorth  at  this  time,  saieng :  that 
he  knew  not  for  what  cause  so  much  monie  should  be  spent  about 
the  sight  of  a  yaine  talke  to  be  had,  and  communication  to  be 
ministred  of  things  of  no  importance.  Wherefore  he  sticked  not 
to  saie,  that  it  was  an  intollerable  matter  to  obeie  such  a  vile  and 
importunate  person.^ 

Grmt  hairtd        The  dukc  iudccd  could  not  abide  the  cardinall,  and  speciallie 

(f^MOM  the 

SZitlS^iciM  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  conceiued  an  inward  malice  against  him  for  sir 
j^J**'*^-  William  Bulmer's  cause,  whose  trouble  was  onelie  procured  by  the 
cardinall;  who  first  caused  him  to  be  cast  in  prison.'  Now 
such  greeuous  words,  as  the  duke  thus  yttered  against  him,  came  to 
the  cardinalls  eare ;  wherevpon  he  cast  before  hand  all  waies  possible 
to  haue  him  in  a  trip,  that  he  might  cause  him  to  leape  headlesse. 

In  response  to  Norfolk's  opinion  that  the  peace  is  of  little  worth 
(11.  87-89),  Buckingham  says  ^1.  89-94)  : 

Euery  man, 
After  the  hideous  storme  that  f oUow'd,  was 

^  HaUe  merely  says  (600)  that  the  prolect  of  an  interview  "was  often 
tymes  hard  and  htle  regarded,  but  yet  by  the  meanes  of  the  Cardinall  at  the 
last,  in  the  ende  of  February  [1520j  it  was  agreed  that  the  kyng  in  person 
t^oold  passe  the  sea  to  his  castell  and  lordshyp  of  Quisnes,  &  there  in  Maie 
next  comming,  betwene  Guisnes  and  Arde,  the  kyng  and  the  Frenche  kyng 
shoold  mete." 

>  See  p.  438,  n.  1,  below. 
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A  thing  Inspired ;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 

Into  a  genenJl  IVophesie  :  That  this  Tempest,  92 

Dashing  the  Qarment  of  this  Peaoe>  aboaded 

The  sodaine  breach  on't. 

This  supposed  portent  occurred  about  a  week  before  the  final  leave- 
taking  of  Henry  and  Francis. 

[ffol.  iii  86O/2/74.     EcUle,  616.]    On  mondaie,  the  eighteenth  ^Jg^J^ 
of  lone,  was  such  an  hideous  storme  of  wind  and  weather,  that  ^^^^JSSZ 
manie  coniectured  it  did  prognosticate  trouble  and  hatred  shortlie  ^'''^**^ 
after  to  follow  betweene  princes. 

**  Which/'  adds  Norfolk,  referring  to  the  portent, 

is  budded  out; 
For  France  hath  flaVd  the  League,  and  hath  attached 
Our  Merchants  goods  at  Burdeux. 

Abur.  Is  it  therefore  96 

Th' Ambassador  is  silenc'd  t 

Nor.  Marry,  is't. 

^.^"^"The  historic  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  beheaded 
/4m  May  17,  1521 ;  some  ten  months  before  the  event  here  spoken  of. 
On  March  6,  1522, 

[Hoi.  iii  872/2/47.    Halle,  632.]    the  French  king  commanded  J^^j^JJ^ 
all  Englishmens  goods,  being  in  Burdeaux,  to  be  attached  and  put  ^l^tS'^iSt 
ynder  arrest,  .  .  .  [Halle,  633.]    The  Merchauntes  of  England,  2^ 
that  had  factors  at  Burdeaux,  complayned  to  the  King  of  England, 
and  shewed  hym  how  the  French  king,  contrary  to  his  league  and 
his  safeconduyte  vnder  hys  seal,  by  hys  people,  had  taken  their 
goodes,  and  emprisoned  their  factors  and  frendes,  and  can  haue  no 
remedy.^ 

This  outrage  was  met  by  retaliatory  measures ;  and  the  French 

[Halle,  634.]   Ambassador  was  commaunded  to  kepe  his  house  mie  French 
in  silence,'  and  not  to  come  in  presence  till  he  was  sent  for,  .  .  .     iOneed.] 

Wolsey  crosses  the  stage ;  and,  **  in  his  passage,  fixeth  his  eye  on 
Buckingham,  and  Buckingham  on  him,  both  full  ol  disdaine  "  (1.  114). 
Fearing  that  the  Cardinal  is  gone  to  Henry  for  some  malicious  purpose, 
Buckingham  is  about  to  follow,  but  Norfolk  detains  the  angry  Duke, 
who  then  asserts  (IL  163-167)  that  Wolsey 

^  The  substance  of  this  excerpt  from  HaUe  and  the  words  '*  league "  and 
«  merehanto^  tie  in  H6l.*$  epitome  (872/3/73)  of  HaUe  633,  but  not  in  one 
pampd. 

>  vn  9ilenu\  Halle,    om.  HoL 
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Only  to  shew  his  pompe,  as  well  in  France 

As  here  at  hcnne,  suggeerbs  the  Kiog  our  Maxtor  164 

To  this  last  costly  lY^ty,  th'entemiew, 

That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glaase 

Did  breake  i'th'wrenching. 

Niyrf.  Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

B%jik,    Pray  giue  me  fauour,  Sir !    This  cunning  Oardinall,  168 
The  Artidea  o'th'Combination  drew 
As  himself  e  pleas'd ;  .  .  . 

According  to  Polydore  Yergil  (658/34),  whom  Holinshed  translated, 
Francis, 

[Sol.  iil  353/1/1 1.]    desirous  to  continue  the  friendship  latelie 

b^un  betwixt  him  and  the  king  of  England,  made  meanes  vnto 

the  cardinall,  that  they  might  in  some  conuenient  place  come  to 

an  inteniiew  togither,  that  he  might  haue  further  knowledge  of 

rwdfey's      king  Henrie,  and  likewise  king  Henrie  of  him.    But  the  fame 

I0V6  of  poinp 

roii^i^  went  that  the  cardinall  desired  greatlie,  of  himselfe,  that  the  two 
^^{^^^  kings  might  meet ;  who,  mesuring  by  his  will  what  was  conuenient^ 
H^  md    thought  it  should  make  much  with  his  glorie,  if  in  France  also,  at 

some  high  assemblie  of  noble  men,  he  should  be  scene  in  his  yaine 
hMmoro/tke  P^'^P®  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  dignitio :  hee  therefore  breaketh  with  the  king 
jjj^^<»^    of  that  matter,  declaring  how  honourable,  necessarie,  and  con- 

ueni^at  it  should  be  for  him  to  gratifie  his  fnend  therein ;  and  thus 
(Hemy  wM  ^*^  ^  porsuasions  the  K.  began  to  conceiue  an  earnest  desire  to 
^'^{^^  see  the  French  king,  and  thereypon  appointed  to  go  oner  to  Calis, 
^di.]      and  so  in  the  marches  of  Quisnes  to  meet  with  him. 

It  having  been 

nuwkou  [Hoi.  iii.  853/2/io.     HcUle,  601.]    concluded,  that  the  kings  of 


nmndB.] 

Ntum 


^lu^!u*w      England  and  France  should  meet  (as  yee  haue  heard),  then  both 


»tt<  the  kings  committed  the  order  and  manner  of  their  meeting,  and 

how  manie  daies  the  same  should  continue,  &  what  preheminence 
each  should  giue  to  other,  vnto  ibe  cardinall  of  Torfce,  which,  to 
set  all  things  in  a  certeintie;  made  an  instrument,^  conteining  an 
order  and  direction  concerning  the  premisses  by  him  denised  and 
appointed. 

^  In  the  instroment  WoLsej  uses  these  words :  "  we  haue  made,  declared, 
and  ordeined  certaine  a/rtides  accepted  &  approoued  by  the  same  princes 
respectiuelie,*'  Ac.— jibl.  iii.  868/2/64.    florffe,  601. 
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After  attributing  the  costly  and  useless  interview  to  Wolsey's  love 
of  ostentation,  Bncta'ngham  makes  a  more  serious  charge  (IL  176-190)  : 

Charles  the  Emperour,  176 

Ynder  pretence  to  see  the  Queene  his  Aunt, 
C^or  'twas  indeed  his  colour,  but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsej,)  here  makes  visitation : 
His  feares  were,  that  the  Interview  betwixt  180 

England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity. 
Breed  him  some  preiudice ;  for  from  this  League 
Peep'd  harmes  that  menac'd  him :  he  ^  priuilj 
Deales  with  our  Cardinal ;  and,  as  I  troa, —  184 

Which  I  doe  well ;  for,  I  am  sure,  the  Emperour 
Paid  ere  he  promised;  whereby  his  Suit  was  granted 
Ere  it  was  ask'd ; — but,  when  the  way  was  made 
And  pau'd  with  gold,  the  Emperor  thus  desir'd :  188 

That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  Kings  course, 
And  breake  the  foresaid  peace.     Let  tiie  King  know 
(As  soone  he  shall  by  me)  that  thus  the  Cardinall 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  Honour  as  he  pleases,  192 

And  for  his  owne  aduantage. 

On  the  Eve  of  Whit  Sunday  (May  26,  1520)  Charles  landed  at 
Dover,  where,  on  the  following  day,  Henry  met  him. 

[Sb/.  iii.  866/1/5 1.     Salle,  604.]    On  Whitsundaie,  earlie  in  nuempew 
the  morning,  ihey  tooke  tiieir  horsses,  and  rode  to  the  citie  of  ^^^^ 
Canturburie,  the  more  to  keepe  solemne  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  J^^^**^ 
but  spedallie  to  see  the  queene  of  England  his  aunt  was  the  [Cbariet 
emperour  his  intent ;  of  whome  ye  may  be  sure  he  was  most  iS^fuM^ 
ioifullie  receiued  and  welcomed.  .  .  .  »xa^ 

[Hoi.  iii  856/1/70.  Poh/d.  Verg,  66O/45.]  The  chiefe  cause, 
that  mooned  the  emperour  to  come  thus  on  land  at  this  time,  was 
to  persuade  that  by  word  of  mouth,  which  he  had  before  done 
most  eamestlie  by  letters ;  which  was,  that  the  king  should  not 
meet  with  the  French  king  at  anie  interuiew :  for  he  doubted  least, 
if  the  king  of  England  &  the  French  king  should  grow  into  some 
great  friendship  and  foithfull  bond  of  amitie,  it  might  tume  him  to 
displeasure. 

But,  now  that  he  perceiued  how  the  king  was  forward  on^na  tu  mpm^r 
ioumie,  he  did  what  he  could  to  procure  that  no  trust  should  be  J^^^f^^ 


committed  to  the  faire  wcnrds  of  the  Frenchmen :  and  that,  if  it  <"<«''**^' 
were  possible,  the  great  friendship,  that  was  now  in  breeding 
betwixt  the  two  kings,  might  be  dissolued.     And,  forsomuch  as  he 

1  ^]F2.  om.  Fi. 
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knew  the  lord  cardinall  to  be  woone  with  rewards,  as  a  fish  with  a 
bait,  he  bestowed  on  him  great  gifts,  and  promised  hun  much 
more ;  so  that  hee  would  be  his  friend,  and  helpe  to  bring  his 
purpose  to  passe.  The  cardinall  (not  able  to  susteine  the  least 
assault  by  force  of  such  rewards  as  he  presentlie  receiued,  and  of 
such  large  promises  as  on  the  emperours  behalfe  were  made  to 
him)  promised  to  the  emperour,  that  he  would  so  Tse  the  matter, 
as  his  purpose  should  be  sped:  onelie  he  required  him  not  to 
disalow  the  kings  intent  for  interuiew  to  be  had ;  which  he  desired 
in  anie  wise  to  go  forward,  that  he  might  shew  his  high  magnificence 
in  France,  according  to  his  first  intention. 

An  officer  named  Brandon  ^  now  enters  (1.  197),  preceded  by  *'  a 
Sergeant  at  Armes  "  and  **  two  or  three  of  the  Guard."  At  Brandon's 
bidding  Buckingham  and  Abergavenny  are  arrested ;  it  being  Henry's 
pleasure  that  they  shall  both  to  the  Tower  (IL  198-214).  Brandon  also 
(11.  217 — 221)  shows  a  warrant  from 

The  King,  t'attach  Lord  Mountacute ;  and  the  Bodies 
Of  the  Dukes  Confessor,  lohn  de  la  Qu*, 
One  Gilbert  Pecke,  his  chancellor,^ — 

Buck.  So,  80,; 

These  are  the  limbs  o'th'Plot :  no  more,  I  hope.  220 

Bra,    A  Monke  o'th'Ghartreuz. 

Buck,  O !  Nicholas  Hopkins  ] » 

Bra.  He. 

Buckingham  having  been  accused  of  treasonable  designs 

[Hoi.  m.  863/i/2i.]  was  sent  for  vp  to  London,  &,  at  his 
comming  thither,  was  streightwaies  attached,  and  brought  to  the 
Tower  by  sir  Henrie  Mameie,  capteine  of  the  gard,  the  sixteenth 
of  April!  [,  1621].  There  was  also  attached  the  .  .  .  Chartreux 
monke  [,  Nicholas  Hopkins],  maister  lohn  de  la  Car  alias  de  la 
Court,  the  dukes  confessor,  and  sir  Qilbert  Perke,  priest,  the 
dukes  chancellor. 

After  the  apprehension  of  the  duke,  inquisitions  were  taken  in 
diuerse  shires  of  England  of  him;  so  that,  by  the  knights  and 


'  1  Perhaps  <<  sir  Thomas  Brandon,  master  of  the  kings  horsse,"  who  appeared 
in  the  royal  train  on  the  day  hefore  Henry  VIII.^s  coronation. — Mol.  iii, 
801/2/1.    JTaB«,508. 

'  chancellor'^  Pope,  ed.  2  (Theobald).  OouncdUxur  F.  It  appears  from 
Buckingham's  mdictment  that  the  chancellor's  name  was  Robert  (iilbeTt  By 
HalJe  (623)  he  was  named  Gylbert  Perke. 

»  Nicholas]  Pope,  ed.  2  (Theobald).    MichaeU  F. 
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genUemen,  he  was  indicted  of  high  treason,  for  certeine  words  ^^^^^J^M^ 
spoken  ...  by  the  same  duke  at  Blechinglie,  to  the  lord  of  Jl^j?'*^ 


Aburgauennie  ^  and  tiierewith  was  the  same  lord  attached  for  £^7  SSd 
concelement,  and  so  likewise  was  the  lord  Montacute,  and  both  led  ^todSSdtnd 
to  the  Tower.  ^er.) 

Act  I.  8C.  ii — Henry  enters,  **  leaning  on  the  Cardinals  shoulder/' 
whom  he  thanks  for  detecting  Buckingham's  treason  (VL  1-4).  The 
King  wishes  to  hear  in  person  the  evidence  which  Buckingham's  sur- 
veyor has  laid  before  Wolsey  (U.  4-8);  but  at  this  moment  Queen 
Katharine  enters,  ushered  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  She 
is  a  petitioner  for  Henry's  subjects,  who 

Are  in  great  grieuance :  there  haue  beene  Commissions  20 

Sent  downe  among  'em,  which  hath  flaw'd  the  heart 

Of  all  their  Loyalties :  wherein,  although. 

My  good  Lord  Cardinall,  they  vent  reprocbes 

Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter  on  24 

Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  King,  our  Maister, 

(Whose  Honor  Heauen  shield  from  soile  I)  euen  he  escapes  not 

Language  vnmannerly,  yea,  such  which  breakes 

The  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appeares  28 

In  lowd  Rebellion. 

Nor/,  Not  **  almost  appeares," 

It  doth  appeare ;  for,  ypon  these  Taxations, 
The  Clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintaine 

The  many  to  them  longing,  haue  put  off  32 

The  Spinsters,  Carders,  Fullers,  Weauers,  who, 
Ynfit  for  other  life,  compeld  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  meanes,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  th'euent  to  th'teeth,  are  idl  in  yprore^  36 

And  danger  serues  among  them. 

Resuming  her  petition  Queen  Eottharine  explains  (IL  56-60)  that 

The  Subieots  griefe  56 

Comes  through  Commissions,  which  compels  from  each 
The  sixt  part  of  his  Substance,  to  be  leuied 
Without  delay ;  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  nam'd,  your  warres  in  France  :  .  .  . 

Previous  to  her  entry  historic  time  has  not  reached  the  date  of 
Buckingham's  trial  (May  13, 1521),^  but  as  soon  as  she  begins  to  speak 
we  are  transported  to  the  historic  year  1525,^  when  Henry, 

[Hoi.  iil  89I/1/31.  Salle,  694.]  being  determined  ...  to 
make  wars  in  France,  &  to  passe  the  sea  himselfe  in  person,  his 
cooncell  considered  that  aboue  all  things  great  treasure  and 
plentie  of  monie  must  needes  be  prouided.    Wherfore,  by  the 

»  See  pp.  434,  435,  below.  «  Stow,  862.  »  HaUe,  694. 
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[WoiMT*!      cardinaU  there  was  deuised  strange  commissions^  and  sent  in  the 

^SSf.)         end  of  March  into  euerie  shire,  and  commissioners  appointed,  and 

priuie  instructions  sent  to  them  how  they  should  proceed  in  their 

sittings,  and  order  the  people  to  bring  them  to  their  purpose: 

Thirixtpmrt  which  was,  that  the  sixt  part  of  euerie  mans  substance  should  be 

ofeUierU 

paid  in  monie  or  plate  to  the  king  without  delaie,  for  the  furniture 


aubtUmet 


of  his  war.    Hereof  followed  such  cursing,  weeping,  and  exclama- 
tion against  both  king  &  cardinaU,  that  pitie  it  was  to  heare.  .  .  . 

CiToiMy  [Sol.  iii.  891/1/70.     Hoik,  697.]     The  cardinaU  traueUed 

boured  to 

obtain  the     eamestUc  with  the  maior  and  aldermen  of  London,  about  the  aid 

mon«]r.l  ^  ^ 

of  monie  to, be  granted,  and  likewise  the  commissioners,  appointed 

in  the  shires  of  the  realme,  sat  vpon  the  same :  but  the  burthen 

[The  com-     was  SO  grccuous,  that  it  was  generaUie  denied,  and  the  commons 

mons  were  ^  ^ 

rebSuo^]     ^  euerie  place  so  mooued,  that  it  was  like  to  grow  to  rebeUion. . .  . 

[ffd.  ul  891/2/8.    Halle,  699.]    The  duke  of  SuffoUce,  sitting 

in  commission  about    this  subsidie  in  Suffolke,  persuaded  by 

courteous  meanes  the  rich  clothiers  to  assent  therto :  but,  when 

they  came  home,  and  went  about  to  discharge  and  put  from  them 

their  spinners,  carders,  fiiUers,  weauers,  and  other  artificers,  (which 

A  rthtuitm    they  kept  in  worke  afore  time,)  the  people  began  to  assemble  in 

oe  ifrituoHM-  companies.  .  .  .    And  herewith  there  assembled  togither,  after  the 

i^tMdie.       maner  of  rebels,  foure  thousand  men  of  Lanam  [Layenham], 

Sudberie,   Hadleie,  and  other  townes  thereabouts;  which  put 

themselues  in  hamesse,  and  rang  the  bels  alarme,  and  began  still 

to  assemble  in  great  number.  .  .  . 

ThedMieof         ^®  ^^®  ^^  Norffolke,^  being  therof  aduertised,  gathered  a 

^l^jj^^    great  power  in  Norffolke,  and  came  towards  the  commons,  &, 

"i^SSStthe    Bending  to  them  to  know  their  intent,  receiued  answer,  that  they 

^Siai       would  Uue  and  die  in  the  kings  causes,  and  be  to  him  obedient 

Herevpon  he  came  himselfe  to  talke  with  them,  and,  wiUing  to 

know  who  was  their  capteine,  that  he  might  answer  for  them  aU, 

it  was  told  him  by  one  lohn  Greene,  a  man  of  fiftie  yeares  of  age, 

aSSiS*^  that   Pouertie  was  their  capteine,   the  which,  with  his  cousin 

au^i&H.  Necessitie,  had  brought  them  to  that  dooing. 

Henry  exclaims  (11.  67,  68)  : 

>  The  third  Duke.    The  aecond  Dnke  died  in  June,  1524.--Jiaae,  697. 
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By  my  life, 
This  is  against  our  pleasure  ! 

Ca/rd,  And  for  me,  68 

I  haue  no  further  gone  in  this,  then  hy 
A  single  voice ;  and  that  not  past  me,  but 
By  learnt  approbation  of  the  Judges.  .  .  . 

Turning  to  Wolsey  the  King  says  (11.  91-102): 

Haue  you  a  President  ^ 
Of  this  Commission)    I  beleeue,  not  any.  92 

We  must  not  rend  our  Subiects  from  our  Lawes, 
And  sticke  them  in  our  Will.     Sizt  part  of  each  ? 
A  trembling  Contribution !  .  .  . 

...  To  euery  County 
Where  this  is  questioned,  send  our  Letters,  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  deny'de  100 

The  force  of  this  Commission !  pray  looke  to't ; 
I  put  it  to  your  care ! 

Card,  \aside  to  his  Secretary]  A  word  with  you ! 
Let  there  be  Letters  writ  to  euery  Shire, 

Of  the  Kings  grace  and  pardon.     The  greened  Commons       104 
Hardly  conceiue  of  me :  let  it  be  nois'd 
That,  through  our  Intercession,  this  Beuokement 
And  pardon  comes :  .  .  . 

The  Suffolk  rebels  having  dispersed,  Henry 

[ffol.  ill.  891/2/64.     Ealle,  700.]    came  to  Westminster  to  the  ffiJP^PJ?" 
cardinals  palace,  and  assembled  there  a  great  councell,  in  the  ^-^^^ 
which  he  openlie  protested,  that  his  mind  was  neuer  to  aske  anie  ^^uj^^o^ 
thing  of  his  commons  which  might  sound  to  the  breach  of  his  ^dodwho 
lawes ;  wherefore  he  willed  to  know  by  whose  meanes  the  commis-  the  oonunis- 
sions  were  so  streictlie  giuen  foorth,  to  demand  the  sixt  part  of 
euerie  mans  goods. 

The  cardinall  excused  himselfe,  and  said,  that  when  it  was  m  ear- 
mooned  in  councell  how  to  leuie  monie  to  the  kings  vse,  the  kings  r>rteex- 
councell,  and  namelie  the  iudges,  [p.  892]  said,  that  he  might  law-  ^^^^^ 
fdllie  demand  anie  snmme  by  commission,  and  that  by  the  consent  ^^H^Sut^ 
of  the  whole  councell  it  was  doone ;  and  tooke  God  to  witnes  that  rnw  jndgej 

'  Mid  that  the 

he  neuer  desured  the  hinderance  of  the  commons,  but  like  a  true  ^^^'i 
councellor  deuised  how  to  inrich  the  king.    The  king  indeed  was  [Henry  wu 
much  offended  that  his  commons  were  thus  intreated,  &  thought  ^^^^^ 
it  touched  his  honor,  that  his  councell  should  attempt  such  a  oommou.) 
doubtfiill  matter  in  his  name,  and  to  be  denied  both  of  the 

*  "  President  "= precedent. 

F  F 
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g^n^Qitod  spiritualtie  and  tempoiraltia  Therefore  he  would  no  more  of 
j|g^|^|2j^  that  trouble,  but  caused  letters  to  be  sent  into  all  shires,  that  the 
{S£^     matter  should  no  further  be  talked  of :  &  he  pardoned  all  them 


topftytht  that  had  denied  the  demand  openlie  or  secretlie.    Hie  cardinally 

nroitNj  ^  deliuer  himselfe  of  die  euill  will  of  the  commons,  purchased  by 

mSt  that  procuring  &  aduancing  of  this  demand,  aflbrmed,  and  caused  it  to 

^t»  be  bruted  abrode,^  that  through  his  intercession  the  king  had 


'^^^         pardoned  and  released  all  thii^ 

Historic  time  runs  back  to  the  year  1521  when  Charles  Knyret, 
Buckingham's  surveyor,  enters,  and,  at  Henry's  command,  proceeds  to 
give  evidence  of  the  Duke's  treason : 

SfiT.  Urst,  it  was  ysuall  with  him,  euery  day  132 

It  would  infect  his  Speech,  that  ^the  King 
Should  without  %s8ue  cfye,  heel  carry  it  so 
To  make  the  Scepter  his :  these  very  words 
I'ue  heard  him  vtter  to  his  Sonne  in  Law,  136 

Lord  Abuigany ;  to  whom  by  oth  he  menac'd 
Beuenge  vpon  the  Oardinall.  .  .  . 

Kin.  Speake  on  I 

How  grounded  hee  his  Title  to  the  Growne,  144 

Ypon  our  failet  to  this  poynt  hast  ihou  heard  him 
At  any  time  speake  ought  ? 

Sur.  He  was  br<mght  to  this 

By  a  vame  Prophme  of  Nicholas  Renton. 

Kin.  What  was  that  Hentont 

Swr.  Sir,  a  Ohartreuz  IVyer,    148 

His  Confessor,  who  fed  him  euery  minute 
With  words  of  Soueraignty. 
On  the  authority  of  Polydore  Vergil  (665/i  i)  Holinidied  Telates  that 

{Hcl.  iiL  862/2/53.]  the  cardinall,  boiling  in  hatred  against  the 

dutmeikm    dukc  of  Buckingham,  &  thirsting  for  his  blond,  deuised  to  makt 

%S!!iht    (^ihcurles  Eneuet  (that  had  beene  the  dukes  surueior,  and  put  fh>m 

g^f      him'  .  .  .)  ^  instrument  to  bring  the  duke  to  destruction.    Tys 

Eneuet^  being  had  in  examination  before  the  cardinall,  disdosed 

1  HaXU  8aj8  (701)  that  <<  letters  were  sent  to  all  commiadonera  to  eease, 
with  instracdons  how  to  declare  the  kynges  pardon.  In  whiche  declataeion 
was  diewed  that  the  Oaidinal  neuer  assented  to  the  first  demaunde  [for  a 
sixth.  Henry  afterwards  asked  for  what  his  suhjects  would  willingly  give 
him. — HcMe^  607] ;  and  in  the  instruecions  was  comprehended  that  tiie  lordes 
and  the  ludges,  and  other  of  the  kynges  comisaiU,  diuised  the  same  demannde^ 
and  that  the  Oardinall  folowed  the  mynd  of  the  whole  counsaill :  these  two 

S^yntes  were  contrary  one  to  another,  whiche  were  wall  marked.  And  lurther 
e  instracdons  were  that,  at  the  humble  petidoti  and  suppUcacion  of  the 
OardinalL  the  saied  greate  sommes.  whiche  were  demaunded  by  the  kyngs  auctho- 
ritie  roycOl,  were  clerely  pardoned  and  remitted,"  ...        *  See  p.  437  below. 
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all  the  dukes  life.     And  first  he  vttered,  that  the  duke  was 
accustomed,  by  waie  of  talke,  to  sale  how  he  meant  so  to  Tse  the  QS^^^f**"^ 
matter,  that  he  would  atteme  to  the  crowne,  if  hmg  Henrie  S^SSn 
chanced  to  die  imthout  issue:  &  that  he  had  talke  and  conference  iu^^^lSumt 
of  that  matter  on  a  tune  with  George  Neuill,   lord  of  Abur-  ^"^^ 
gauennie,  ynto  whome  he  had  giuen  his  daughter  in  marriage; 
and  also  that  he  threatned  to  punish  the  cardinall  for  his  manifold 
misdooings,  being  without  cause  his  mortall  enimie. 

The  cardinall,  hauing  gotten  that  which  he  sought  for,  incour-  ^HU^ 
aged,  comforted,  and  procured  Kneuet,  with  manie  comfortable  S£^^S^ 
words  and  great  promises,  that  he  should  with  a  bold  spirit  and  d&!^^ 
countenance  obiect  and  laie  these  things  to  the  dukes  charge,  with 
more  if  he  knew  it  when  time  required.    Then  Kneuet  [p.  863], 
partlie  prouoked  with  desire  to  be  reuenged,  and  partlie  mooned  ^^^^''^ 
with  hope  of  reward,  openlie  confessed,  that  the  duke  had  once  ^^^ 
fullie  determined  to  deuise  meanes  how  to  make  the  king  away,  ^^o£ 
being  hroughi  into  a  fiill  hope  that  he  should  be  king,  hy  a  vavne  ^^*"^^ 
propJiesie  which  one  Nicholas  Hopkins,  a  monke  of  an  house  of  tiie 
Chartreux  order  beside  Bristow,  called  ffenton,  sometime  his 
confessor,  had  opened  ynto  him. 

The  cardinall,  hauing  thus  taken  the  examination  of  Kneuet,  ^^S2> 


went  ynto  the  king,  and  declared  ynto  him,  that  his  person  was  in  S!£y^ 
danger  by  such  traitorous  purpose,  as  the  duke  of  Buckingham  f^'^ui^ 
had  conceiued  in  his  heart,  and  shewed  how  that  now  there  is 
manifest  tokens. of  his  wicked  pretense:  wherefore,  he  exhorted 
the  king  to  prouide  for  his  owne  suertie  with  speed.  The  king, 
hearing  the  accusation,  inforced  to  the  yttermost  by  the  cardinall, 
made  this  answer :  "  If  the  duke  haue  deserued  to  be  punished, 
''let  him  haue  according  to  his  deserts." 

Knyvet  then  explains  how  he  knew  of  Nicholas  Hopkins's  prophecy 
(U.  151-171) : 

SfiT.  Not  long  before  your  Highneese  sped  to  Franoe, 
Tki  Duke  being  at  the  Boss,  ujiihin  the  Parish  152 

Saini  Laurence  FouUnef/f  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners, 
Concerning  the  French  lov/mey :  I  replide, 
Men  fear'd  ^  the  French  would  proue  perfidious,  156 

^  feared]  To^,  foareF, 
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The  duke 
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To  the  Kings  danger.     Presently,  the  Duke 
Said,  'twas  the  f  eare,  indeed  ;  and  that  he  doubted 
'Twould  proue  the  verity  of  certaine  toarda 
Spoke  by  a  holy  Monke  ;  "  that  oft/'  sayes  he,  160 

''  Hath  sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  permit 
"  lohn  de  la  Car,  my  Chajplainef  a  choyce  howre 
^'  To  heeire  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment : 
'^  WTiom  after,  vnder  the  Confessions  ^  Seale,  164 

''  He  soUemnly  had  ewome,  that,  what  he  spoke, 
'^  My  Chaplaine  to  no  Creature  liuing,  but 
"  To  me,  should  vtter,  with  demure  Confidence 
*^  This  pausingly  ensu'de  :  '  Neither  the  King,  nor*$  Heyres      168 
'  (Tell  you  the  Duke)  shall  prosper :  bid  him  striue 
*  To  gain  ^  the  loue  o'th*  Commonalty :  the  Duke 
'  Shall  gouerne  England.' " 
One  of  the  charges  in  Buckingham's  ^  indictment  ^  was  that 

[ffol.  iil  864/2/12.  Stow,  861.]  the  same  duke,  the  tenth  of 
Maie,  in  the  twelfe  yeare  of  the  kings  reigne  [1520],  at  London  in 
a  place  called  the  Rose,  within  the  pa/rish  of  saint  Laurevice  Poultnie 
in  Canwike  street  ward,  demanded  of  the  said  Charles  Kneuet 
esquier,  what  was  the  talke  amongest  the  Londoners  concerning  the 
kings  ioumeie  beyond  the  seas?  And  the  said  Charles  told  him, 
that  manie  stood  in  doubt  of  that  iourneie,  least  the  Frenchmen 
meant  some  deceit  towards  the  king.  Whereto  the  duke  answered, 
that  it  was  to  be  feared  least  it  would  come  to  passe  according 
to  the  words  of  a  certeine  holie  moonke :  "For  there  is  "  (saith  he) 
**  a  Chartreux  moonke,  th/it  diuerse  times  hath  sent  to  m^,  willing 
'*  me  to  send  ynto  him  my  chancellor :  and  I  did  send  ynto  him 
"John  de  la  Court  my  chapleine,  ynto  whome  he  would  not  declare 
"anie  thing,  till  de  la  Court  h^ad  swome  ynto  him  to  keepe  all 
"things  secret,  and  to  tell  no  creature  liuing  what  hee  should 
"heare  of  him,  except  it  were  to  me. 


^  Coinfes9ions\  Theobald.  OorMnimons  F.  Theobald  justified  his  emend- 
ation by  quoting  Hd,  iii  868/2/52:  ^The  duke  in  talke  told  the  monke 
[Hopkins]  that  he  had  doone  verie  well  to  bind  his  chapleine  lohn  de  la  Court, 
vnder  the  seale  of  confession,  to  keepe  secret  such  matter" :  .  .  . 

*  </atn]  F4.  om.  F.  Malone  supported  this  insertion  by  quoting  ^that 
I  should  mdeuor  my  selfe  to  purchase  the  good  wils  of  the  communaltie  of 
England  "  (see  close  of  next  excerpt). 

"  On  July  20, 1517,  Hopkins  prophesied  **  that  before  Christmas  next  there 
should  be  a  chai^  &  that  the  duke  should  haue  the  rale  and  gouemement  of 
all  England."— fioi.  iii.  864/1/31.    Stow,  860. 

*  The  indictment,  as  it  appears  in  Stow,  is  pre&ced  by  the  remark  that  he 
had  "  seen  and  read  "  it  (859). 
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"And  then  the  said  moonke  told  de  la  Court,  that  neither  the  [Hopum's 

proj^Mcy.] 

^*hing  nor  hie  heires  should  j^roaper,  and  that  I  should  indeuour  my 
"selfe  to  purchase  the  good  wils  of  the  communaltie  of  England ; 
''for  I  the  same  duke  and  my  bloud  should  prosper,  and  haue  the 
''rule  of  the  realme  of  England^ 

At  this  point  Queen  Eottharine  interposes  with  an  appeal    to 
Knyvet's  conscience  (11.  171-175) : 

11 1  know  you  well, 
Ton  were  the  Dukes  Surueyor,  and  lost  your  Office  172 

On  the  complaint  o'thTenants :  take  good  heed 
Tou  charge  not  in  your  spleene  a  Noble  person, 
And  spoyle  your  nobler  Soule  ! 
In  1520 

[Hoi  iil  9bQlil7.    Polyd.  Ferg.  66O/33.]    it  chanced  that  the 
duke,  comming  to  London  with  his  traine  of  men,  to  attend  the 
king  into  France,  went  before  into  Kent  ynto  a  manor  place  which 
he  had  there.    And,  whilest  he  staid  in  that  countrie  tiU  the  king  rnQoune. 
set  forward,  greeuous  complaints  were  exhibited  to  him  by  his  tenants 
farmars  and  tenants  against  Charles  Kneuet  his  surueiour,  for  such  ^ j^^^ 
bribing  as  he  had  vsed  there  amongest  them.     Wherevpon  the  ^^ 
duke  tooke  such  displeasure  against  him,  that  he  depriued  him  of 
his  office;  not  knowing  how  that  in  so  dooing  he  procured  his  owne 
destruction,  as  after  appeared.^ 

Besuming  his  evidence  Ejiyvet  says  (11.  178-186)  : 

I  told  my  Lord  the  Duke,  by  MDiueiU  illusums 

The  Monke  might  he  deceived  ;  and  that  'twas  dangerous  for  him  ^ 

To  ruminate  on  this  so  farre,  vntill  180 

It  forg'd  him  some  designe,  which,  being  beleeu'd, 

It  was  much  like  to  doe:  he  answer'd,  "Tush  1 

"  It  can  doe  me  no  damage  ";  adding  further, 

That^  had  the  King  in  his  laH  Sicknesse  faild,  184 

The  Cardinala  and  Sir  Thomas  Louela  heads 

Should  haue  gone  off. 

To  illustrate  these  lines  I  quote  the  rest  of  the  charge  concerning 
Buckingham's  talk  with  Knyvet  on  May  10,  1520 : 

^  The  excerpt  *'it  chanced  .  .  .  appeared"  is  preceded  b^  the  following 
passage  :  "  Now  in  this  meane  while  [Spring  of  1520],  the  cardinall  ceassed  not 
to  bring  the  duke  out  of  the  kinffs  fanoor  by  such  forged  tales  and  contriued 
Bormiaes  as  he  dailie  put  into  the  kings  head :  insomuch  that  (through  the 
infelidtie  of  his  fate)  diuerse  accidents  feU  out  to  the  aduantage  of  the 
carrliTiall ;  which  he  not  omitting,  atchiued  the  thing  whereat  he  so  studionslie 
(for  the  satisfieng  of  his  canckered  &  malicious  stomach)  laid  fall  aime." — 
Abl.  iii  866/2/73.  >Wm]Eowe.    thUF. 
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Vb^  [Eol.  iiL  864/2/37.     8i&w,  869.]    Then  said  Charles  Eneuet: 

^^Dt  «  2%e  moonke  male  he  deoeiued  through  ihe  diueU  illusion, :  **  and 
JSdl^]'  that  it  was  enill  to  meddle  with  snch  matters.  "WeU"  (s^d  the 
^iSui^  diike)  ''  it  cannot  hurt  me ; "  and  so  (saitii  ^be  indictment)  the  dnke 
C^^^  seemed  to  reioise  in  the  moonks  woords.  And  ftirther,  at  the  same 
[;  thoagh  be  timo,  tho  duko  told  the  said  Charles,  (hat.  if  t?i6  king  had  miscaried 
pni^  now  in  his  last  sieknesse,  he  would  haue  chopped  off  the  heads  of 
Bobinn].  ^  cardincUl,  of  sir  Thomas  Zouell  knight,  and  of  others ;  and  also 
^d^SS     said,  tiiathehad  rather  die  for  it^tiian  to  be  Tsedashe  bad  beene. 

BufikiiucMUii 

dSramd  off  Questioned  by  Henry,  Enyvet  gives  an  instance  of  Buckingham's 

STBeSiof  truculent  mood: 

J^«»*  Sur.  Being  at  Greentoieh,  188 

After  your  Highnesse  had  reprou'd  the  Duke 
About  Sir  WiUiam  Bulmer,^ — 

Kin.  I  remember 

Of  such  a  time :  being  my  sworn  seruant. 
The  Duke  retem'd  him  his.     But  on  1  what  hence  t  192 

Sur.  '*  I/"  (quoth  he)  *'  I  for  this  had  beene  committed, 
**  As,  to  the  Tower,  I  thought,  I  would  haue  plaid 
"  The  Fart  my  FtUher  meant  to  act  vpon 

'<  Th'Ysurper  Richard  ;  who,  being  at  SaMury,  196 

''  Made  suit  to  corns  in's  presence  ;  which  if  granted, 
"  (As  he  made  semhlanoe  of  his  duty,)  would 
**ffaus  put  his  knife  into  him." 

Kin.  A  Gyant  Traytor ! 

Card.  Now,  Madam,  may  his  Highnes  line  in  freedome,     200 
And  this  man  out  of  Prison  % 

Queen.  Qod  mend  all  1 

Kin.  Ther's  somthins  more  would  out  of  thee ;  what  say'st  t 
Sur.  After  "  the  Duie  his  Father,"  with  "  the  knife," 
He  stretch'd  him,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his  dagger,  204 

Another  spread  on's  breast,  mounting  his  eyes, 
He  did  discharge  a  horrible  Oath ;  whose  tenor 
Was,  were  he  euiU  vt^d,  he  would  outgoe 

His  Father,  by  as  much  as  a  performance  ^08 

Bo's  an  irresolute  purpose. 
In  his  indictment  Buckingham  was  accused  of  haying, 

[HoL  iiL  864/1/64.    Stow,  861.]    on  the  fourth  of  Nouember, 

in  the  elenenth  yere  of  the  kings  reigne  [1519],  at  east  Greenwich 

^^U      in  the  countie  of  Kent,  said  imto  one  Charles  Eneuet  esquier, 


fntSSSS^  {frftsr  that  the  king  had  r^ooued  the  duke  for  reteinmg  WiUiam 
1      Bvlm^T,  knight,  into  his  seruiee,^  that,  if  he  had  peroeiued  that  he 

^  Bulmer]  HoL    Bwam  F. 

*  In  NoTMober,  1619,  ^<thd  king  speeiallie  rebuked  sir  William  Bolmer, 
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should  haae  beene  cammiUed  to  the  Tower  {9&  he  doubted  bee  should  {j^cMy 
haue  beeue),  bee  would  hsue  so  wrought,  that  the  prinoipall  dooen  S^^^^ 
Aerein  should  not  haue  had  cause  of  great  reioising :  for  he  toouid  i^.j 
1um$  jdaied  the  part  which  his  father  intended  to  bane  put  in 
practise  agunst  king  JSiAard  the  third  at  Salieburis;  who  made  smju 
earnest  eute  to  haue  come  imto  the  presence  of  tiie  same  king  £<^^<^ 
Bichard :  lohich  sute  if  be  might  haue  obteined,  he  bauing  a  knife  ^^ 
secretlie  about  him,  ivotUd  haue  tiurust  it  into  the  bodie  of  kins  wn  have 

'  o  done  to  the 

Richard^  ^  he  had  made  semblance  to  kneele  downe  before  him.  sS|^]|'^ 
And,  in  speaking  these  words,  Jie  malidouslie  laid  bis  hand  ypon  wi?S$S' 
his  dagger^  and  said,  tiiat,  if  Jie  were  so  euUl  vsed,  he  would  doo  bis  ^dM^m. 
best  to  accomplish  bis  pretensed  purpose  ;  swearing  to  confirme  bis 
word  by  the  blond  of  our  Lord 

Act  L  8c.  iiL — The  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Sandys  censure  the 
Gallic  airs  of  those  courtiers  who  went  to  France  with  Henry  in  1620. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  says  (IL  5-10) : 

As  fanne  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 
Haue  got  by  the  late  Voyage,  is  but  mearely 
A  fit  or  two  o'th'  face;  ^ut  they  are  shrewd  ones;) 
For  when  they  hold  'em,  you  would  sweare  directly,  8 

Their  very  noses  had  been  Oouneellours 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharins,  they  keepe  State  so. 

Sir  Thomas  Lovell  entering  brings  tidings  of  a 

new  Proclamation 
That's  dapt  vpon  the  Court  Gate. 

L.Cham.  What  is't  fori 

Lou.  The  reformation  of  onr  trauel'd  Gallants, 
That  fill  the  Court  with  quarrels,  talke,  and  Taylors.  20 

Z.  Cham.  Tm  glad  'tis  there :  now  I  would  pray  our  Monaieurs 
To  thinke  an  Engli^  Courtier  may  be  wise, 
And  neuer  see  i&  Louure. 

Mr.  Boyle  supposes  the  **  trauel'd  Gallants  "  of  James  L's  reign  to 
be  ridiculed  in  this  scene  (Henry  VIII.  in  New  Sh.  Soo.'s  Trans.,  1880- 
86,  p.  461),  but  the  following  excerpt  shows  that  they  had  their  pre- 
decessors. When,  in  1519,^  **  diuerse  yoong  gentlemen  of  England," 
who  resided  awhile  at  the  F^reneb  Court, 

[ffol.  iii.  86O/1/17.    HaUe,  597.]    came  againe  into  England, 

knight,  bicsnse  he,  bsmg  his  servant  atDoma,  xefused  the  king*  semioe,  and 
became  semaat  to  the  Duke  of  Bnckingham."— Jot.  iiL  852/2/78.  HaUsybW. 
^  After  xecoiding  our  sunender  of  Touniay  on  February  8,  1519,  MaUe 
describee  the  conduct  of  theee  ^oung  oentlemen  at  Paris^  *^  during  this  tune  *' ; 
and  then  speaks  of  their  bdiayioor  when  they  retained  to  England  (597). 
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they  were  all  French,  in  eating,  drinking,  and  apparell,  yea,  and 
in  French  vices  and  brags,  so  that  all  the  estates  of  England  were 
by  them  laughed  at,  the  ladies  and  gentlewomen  were  dispraised ; 
so  that  nothing  by  them  was  praised,  but  if  it  were  after  the 
French  tome ;  which  after  turned  them  to  displesure,  as  you  shall 
heare. 

In  May  1519  Henry's  Council  complained  to  him  of  ^'certeine 
yoong  men  in  his  priuie  chamber,"  who,  "  not  regarding  his  estate  or 
degree,  were  so  familiar  and  homelie  with  him,  that  they  forgat 
themselues/' 

[Hoi  iii.  852/2/7.  Halle,  598.]  To  whome  the  king  answered, 
that  he  had  chosen  them  of  his  councell,  both  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  honour,  and  for  the  defense  of  all  things  that  might  blemish 
the  same :  wherefore,  if  they  saw  anie  about  him  misuse  them- 
selues,  he  committed  it  vnto  their  reformation.  Then  the  kings 
councell  caused  the  lord  chamberleine  to  call  before  them  diuerse 
of  the  priuie  chamber,  (which  had  beene  in  the  French  court,)  and 
banished  them  the  court  for  diuerse  considerations ;  laieng  nothing 
particularlie  to  their  charges,  &  they  that  had  offices  were  com- 
manded to  go  to  their  offices.  Which  discharge  out  of  court 
greened  sore  the  hearts  of  these  yoong  men,  which  were  called  the 
kings  minions. 

In  a  passage  omitted  by  Holinshed,  Halle  adds  (598) : 

These  young  minions,  which  was  thus  seuered  from  the  kyng, 
had  bene  in  Fraunce,  and  so  highly  praised  the  Frenche  kyng  and 
his  courte,  that  in  a  maner  they  thought  litle  of  the  kyng  and  his 
court  in  comparison  of  the  other,  they  were  so  high  in  lone  with 
the  Frenche  court ;  wherefore  their  fall  was  litle  moned  emong 
wise  men. 

Act  I.  sc.  iv. — Towards  the  close  of  sc  iii.,  Act  I.,  the  Lcurd 
Chamberlain  remembers  an  invitation  of  Wolsey : 

This  night  he  makes  a  Supper,  and  a  great  one,  52 

To  many  Lords  and  Ladies ;  there  will  be 
The  Beauty  of  this  Eingdome,  He  assure  you. 

While  going  out  to  his  barge,  accompanied  by  Lord  Sandys,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  says  (11.  66,  67)  : 

For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  Sir  Henry  Guilford, 
This  night  to  be  Comptrollers. 
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Sc.  !▼.,  Act  I.,  opens  thus : 

''  Hoboies.     A  small  Table  vnder  a  State  for  the  Gardinall,  a  longer 

Table  for  the  Guests.     Then  Enter  Anne  Bullen,  and  diuers 

other  Ladies,  &  Gentlemen,  as  Guests,  at  one  Doore ;  at  an  other 

Doore,  enter  Sir  Henry  Guilford." 

After  1.  34  :  ''  Hoboyes.     Enter  Cardinall  Wolsey,  and  takes  his 

State.^' 

The  historical  date  of  sc.  iv.  was  January  3,  1527.^  The  excerpts 
illustrating  sc.  iv.  were  taken  by  Stow  from  Cavendish's  Lif^  qf  WoUey^ 
and  transferred  from  Stow  to  the  pages  of  Holinshed.  Cavendish — 
who  was  present  when  Henry  came  disguised  to  Wolsey's  banquet — 
thus  describes  the  ceremony  observed : 

\Hol.  iii  922/I/I.    Stow,  845.1    First,  yee  shall  vnderstand  that  ^^^ 
the  tables  were  set  in  the  chamber  of  presence  banquetwise  couered,^  tahuwe^a 
&  the  lord  cardinall  sitting  vnder  tiie  cloth  of  estate,  tiiere  hauing 
all  his  seruice  alone :  and  then  was  there  set  a  ladie  with  a  noble 
man,  or  a  gentleman  and  a  gentlewoman,  throughout  all  the  tables  ' 
in  the  chamber  on  the  one  side,  which  were  made  and  ioined  as  it  y|;|^,and 
were  but  one  table :  all  which  order  and  deuise  was  doone  by  the  c^i^^ 


^  This  banquet  is  noticed  by  'EcXU  (719),  who  tells  us  that  on  the  night  of 
January  3,  1527,  '*  the  kyng  and  many  young  gentelmen  with  hym  came  to 
Bridewell,  &  there  put  hym  and  xr.  ottier  all  in  Maskyng  apparell,  and  then 
toke  his  Barge,  and  rowed  to  the  Cardinalles  place,  where  wer  at  supper  a 
great  compaignie  of  lordes  and  ladies ;  and  then  the  M&skers  daunced,  and 
made  coooly  pastyme,  and,  when  thev  had  well  danced,  the  Ladies  plucked 
away  meir  visors,  and  so  they  were  all  knowen,  and  to  the  kyng  was  made  a 
ffieat  bimket."  Gasparo  Spmelli,  Venetian  Secretary  in  London,  writing  to 
nis  brother  Ludovico  on  January  4^  1527,  says :  "  Last  evening  I  was  present 
at  a  very  sumptuous  supper  given  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  there  being  amongst 
the  guests  the  Papal,  French,  and  Venetian  ambassadors,  and  the  chief  nobihty 
of  the  English  Court  .  .  .  Dunne  the  supper  the  Eiog  arrived,  with  a  gallant 
company  of  masqueraders,  and  his  M^'esty,  after  presenting  himself  to  the 
Caroinal,  threw  a  main  at  dice  and  then  unmasked,  as  did  all  bis  companions ; 
whereupon  he  withdrew  to  sup  in  one  of  the  Cardinal's  chambers,  the  rest  of 
the  guests  continuing  their  repast,  with  such  variety  of  the  choicest  viands  and 
wines  as  to  be  marvellous.^  After  supper  the  Mmaeehmei  was  acted  in 
another  hall,  and  Latin  verses  were  recited  to  Henry  by  the  actors.  *^  Having 
listened  to  them  alL  the  King  betook  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  ffuests  to  the 
hall  where  they  had  all  supj^,  tilie  tables  ^at  which  they  seated  themselves  in 
the  same  order  as  before)  being  spread  witn  every  sort  of  confection,  whereof 
thev  partook."  A  pageant  was  then  displayed,  in  which  six  damsels  appeared, 
each  of  whom  was  subsequently  *<  taken  by  the  hand  by  her  lover,  and  to  the 
sotmd  of  trumnets  they  performed  a  very  beautiful  dance.  On  its  termination 
the  Einff  and  his  favourites  commenced  another  with  the  ladies  there  present, 
and  with  this  the  entertainment  and  the  ni^t  ended,  for  it  ^as  already 
day-break."— Fen.  State  PR,  IV.  4 

'  banquetwise  covered]  Cavendish,   itut  couered  Hoi.  and  Stow. 

>  The  Lord  Chamberlain  to  Lord  Sandys  (I.  iv.  22,  24) : 

"  Two  women,  plac'd  together,  makes  cold  weather :  .  .  . 
Pray,  sit  betweene  these  Ladies.** 
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rra^g^^     lord  Sandes,  then  lord  chamberleine  to  the  king,  and  by  sir  Hmrie 
I'^i'viet]      Gilford,  comptrollor  of  the  IdsgB  maiesties  hocuse. 

Sooo  after  Wolsey's  entranoe  comeB  the  stage  dhredtion:  ''Drum 
and  Trumpet,  Chambers  dischargd"  (1.  49).  Attendajiite  leave  the 
stage  m  obedience  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  oommAnd,  '*  Looke  out 
there,  some  of  ye  ";  and  one  of  them,  re-entering,  announces 

A  BoUe  troupe  of  JS^amffen  ; 
F6v  so  tksy  seeme :  th'haue  left  their  Barge  and  landed. 
And  hither  make,  a»  great  Embassadon 
Fram/&rT(Hgn9  Prmcea. 

Card.  Good  Lord  Chamberlaine,  56 

Go^  giue  'em  welcome  I  you  oan  apeake  the  French  tongue ; 
And,  pray,  receiue  'em  iNobly,  and  conduct  *etn 
Into  our  presence,  wltere  this  heauen  of  beauty 
Shall  shine  at  full  ypon  them. — Some  attend  him  1  60 

4 Exit  Chamberlain,  attended.]    [All  rise,  and  Tables  remou'd. 
fou  haue  now  a  broken  Banket ;  but  weie'l  mend  it. 
A  good  digestion  to  you  all  I  and  once  more 
I  showre  a  welcome  on  yee ;  welcome  all  1 

Hoboyes.     Enter    King  and  others,  as  AftMers,  haUted  Uke 
Shephearday  Ysher'd  by  the  Lord  Chamberlaine.     They  passe 
direcily  h^ore  the  CtvrdimaU,  and  gracefully  aalute  him, 
A  noble  Company !  what  are  their  pleasures  t  64 

Cham.  Because  they  epeaJo  no  Jffnglieh,  thus  th^  praid 
To  tell  your  Grace :  That,  hauing  heard  by  fame 
Of  this  so  Noble  and  so  f  aire  assemUy, 

llus  night  to  meet  heere,  they  could  doe  no  leeee^  68 

(Out  of  the  great  respect  they  beare  to  hea/uty,) 
Bui  teaue  their  Fkickee ;  and,  vnder  your  faire  Conduct, 
Crave  leaue  to  view  these  Ladies,  and  entreat 
An  houre  of  Beuels  urith  'etn. 

Cwrd.  Say,  Lord  Chamberlaine,  72 

They  haue  done  my  poore  house  grace  \  for  which  I  pay  'em 
A  thousand  thankes>  and  pray  'em  take  Uieir  pleasures ! 

Wolsey's 

Tu  ear-  [Hol.  ill.  921/2/45.    Stow,  844.]    house  was  resorted  to  with 

^^&^  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  feasting  and  banketting  ambassadors 
^Hi^i^a^  diuerse  times,  and  all  other  right  noblie.  And  when  it  pleased 
the  king  for  his  recreation  to  repaire  to  the  cw^inals  house,  (as  be 
did  diuerse  times  in  the  yeare,)  there  wanted  no  preparations  or 
fbmitnre :  bankets  were  set  foorth  with  maskes  and  .mommeries, 
in  BO  gorgeous  a  sort  and  costHe  manor,  that  it  was  an  heauen  to 
behold.  There  wanted  no  dames  or  damosels  meet  or  apt  to 
danse  with  the  maskers,  or  to  garnish  the  place  for  the  time :  then 
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was  there  all  kind  cS  musike  and  harmcmie,  with  fine  Toioeit  both 
of  men  and  children. 

On  a  time  ihe  king  came  suddenlie  diidier^  in  amaske,  with  a  aimomm 
doien  mcaHceTB  all  in  garments  Uk$  sheq^hsarcU,  made  at  fine  cloth  !^^ 
of  gold,  and  mmosm  sattin  paned,  &  caps  of  tiie  same,  irith  ^SuSri&au 
Tisards  of  good  pfayimomie,  their  haires  &  beards  either  of  fine  ^^'^^ 
goldwire  silke,  or  blacke  silke ;  haning  sixteene  torch-bearers, 
besides  tiieir  drams  and  other  perscos  widi  visards,  aU  clothed 
in  sattin  of  the  same  color.    And,  before  his  entring  into  the  hall, 
he  came  by  water  to  the  water  gate  without  anie  noise ;  where 
were  laid  diuerse  chambers  and  guns  charged  with  shot,  and  at  his  J^^J*^^ 
landing  ihej  were  shot  off,  which  made  such  a  rumble  in  the  aire, 
tiiat  it  was  like  thunder :  it  made  all  the  noblemen,  gentleilteli, 
ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  to  muse  what  it  should  meane,  conmdng 
BO  suddenlie,  they  sitting  quiet  at  a  solemne  banket,  .  .  . 

[Hoi.  m.  922/1/11.  Stow,  845.]  Then  immediatlie  after,  the 
great  chamberleine  and  the  said  c6mptrollor  [were]  sent  to  looke 
what  it  should  meane  (as  though  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter) ; 
who,  looking  out  of  the  windowes  into  the  Thames,  returned  againe 
and  shewed  him,  that  it  seemed  ihey  were  noblemen  and  strangers 
that  arriued  at  lus  bridge,  comming  as  airibassadours  from  some 
forren  prince. 

With  that,  quoth  the  cardinall,  "I  desire  you,  bicause  you  2I1,J^£m» 
*^can  speaks  French,  to  take  the  paines  to  go  into  the  haU,  there  to  22^*^^ 


^recevae  them  according  to  tiieur  estates,  and  to  conduct  them  vnto  ^' 
''this  chamber,  iokere  they  shaU  see  ys,  and  all  these  noble  person- 
''  ages  being  merie  at  our  banket ;  desiring  them  to  sit  downe  witii 
''ys,  and  to  take  part  of  our  fare."    Then  went  he  incontinent  [][J|JJ^^||^ 
downe  into  the  hall,  whereas  they  receiued  them  witii  twentie  new  ^i^SSjw 
torches,  and  conueied  them  vp  into  the  chamber,  with  such  a  noise  ^^^^ 
of  drums  and  flutes,  as  seldome  had  beene  heard  the  like.    At 
their  entring  into  tiie  chamber,  two  and  two  togither,  they  went 
directlie   hefore   the  cardinall,  where  he  sate,  and  salvieA   Mm 
reuerentlie. 


^  On  .  .  .  ihiiher]  Hoi.  (Stow).    J  liave  nen  the  king  suddenly  come  in 
1hmerC%YeiidjMh,Lk. 
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To  whom  the  lord  chamberleine  for  them  said:  ''Sir,  for  aa 
''much  as  they  be  strangers,  and  can  not  speake  English^  tiiey  haue 
"desired  me  to  declare  vnto  you,  that  they,  hauing  ynderstanding 
*'of  this  your  triumphant  banket,  where  was  assembled  such  a 
''  number  of  excellent  dames,  they  could  doo  no  lesse^  vnder  support 
"  of  your  grace,  btU  to  repaire  hither,  to  view  as  well  their  incom- 
"  parable  beatUie,  as  for  to  accompanie  them  at  mum-chance,  and 
"then  to  danse  vdth  them;  and,  sir,  tiiey  require  of  your  grace 
"licence  to  accomplish  the  said  cause  of  their  comming."  To 
whom  the  cardinall  said  he  was  yerie  well  content  they  should 
so  doo. 

The  masquers  "  choose  Ladies."  Henry  takes  Anne  Boleyn's  hand 
(1.  75).  ''  Musicke,  Dance  "  is  the  next  stage  direction.  Then  Wolsey 
addresses  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (U.  77-81)  : 

Card.  My  Lord! 

Cham.  Your  Qrace  1 

Card,  Pray  tell  'em  thus  much  from  me : 

There  shotdd  be  one  amongst  'em,  by  his  person, 
More  worthy  this  place  then  my  sel^e  ;  to  whom 

(If  I  but  knew  him)  with  my  loue  and  duty  80 

/  would  swrrtfnder  it. 

Cham.  I  will,  my  Lord.         Whi8per[8  the  Maskers.] 

Card.  What  say  they? 

Cham.  Such  a  one,  they  all  cov^esee^ 

There  is  indeed ;  which  they  would  haue  your  Grace 
Find  ou4y  and  he  will  take  it. 

Card,  Let  me  see,  then. —  84 

By  all  your  good  leaues,  Gentlemen ;  heere  He  make 
My  royall  ohoyce. 

Kin.  Ye  haue  found  him,  Cardinall :  .  .  . 

Having  played  at  mumchance  with  the  guests,  the  masquers  poured 
out  what  coin  they  had  before  Wobey,  who  won  it  all  by  a  single  cast 
of  the  dice. 

AEWoiMy]  [Hol.  iii.  922/1/57.  Stow,  846.]  Then  quoth  the  cardinall  to 
tkattiuHng  the  lord  chamberleine,  "I  praie  you'*  (quoth  he)  "that  you  would 
utuMf"    ''shew  them,  that  me  seemeth  there  should  he  a  nobleman  amongst 

"  iHieni,  who  is  more  meet  to  occupie  this  seat  and  place  than  I  am  ; 

"  to  whome  I  would  most  gladlie  surrender  the  same  according  to 

"  my  du^ie,  if  I  knew  him" 

Then  spake  the  lord  chamberleine  to  them  in  French,  and  they 

rounding  him  in  the  eare,  the  lord  chamberlein  said  to  my  lord 
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cardinall:  "Sir"  (quoth  he)  '*they  confesse,  that  among  them  there  gJgSTJT" 
-is  such  a  noble  personage,  whome,  if  your  grace  can  appoint  him  J^j**^ 
*'o%U  from  the  rest,  he  is  content  to  disclose  himselfe,  and  to 
''  accept  your  place."  Witii  that  the  cardinall  taking  good  aduise- 
ment  among  them,  at  the  last  (quoth  he)  ''me  seemeth,  the  gentle- 
woman with  the  blacke  beard  should  be  euen  hee  ":^  and  with  that 
he  arose  out  of  his  chaire,  and  offered  tiie  same  to  the  gentleman 
in  the  blacke  beard,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand.     The  person  to  H€u»kttkku 

flUH^CS  CMIM0S 

whom  he  offered  the  chaire  was  sir  Edward  Neuill,  a  comeUe  2S^ 
knight,  that  much  more  resembled  the  kings  person  in  that  maske 
than  anie  other. 

The  king,  perceiuing  the  cardinall  so  deceiued,  could  not  for-  Tktvmg 
beare  laughing,  but  pulled  downe  his  visar  and  master  Neuels  also,  i^fiMcmd 
and  dashed  out  such  a  pleasant  countenance  and  cheere,  tiiat  all  i^^^om^ 
the  noble  estates  there  assembled,  perceiuing  the  king  to  be  tiiere 
among  them,  reioised  verie  mucL 

Henry  learns  that  his  partner  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Boleyn, 
''Viscount  Eochford"  (1.  93).  The  King  lusses  her  and  demands  a 
health ;  whereupon  Wolsey  speaks  (U.  98,  99)  : 

Sir  Thomas  Louell,  is  the  Banket  ready 
rth'Priuy  Chamber? 

Lou.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Card.  Your  Qrace 

I  feare,  with  dancing,  is  a  little  heated.  100 

Km.  I  feare,  too  much. 

Card.  There's  fresher  ayre,  my  Lord, 

In  the  next  Chamber. 
Henry  proposes  to  drink  the  healths  of  the  ladies,  and  dance  again 
(11.  105-107).     Then  they  all  go  out,  "  with  Trumpets." 
The  historical  Wolsey,  after  failkig  to  detect  the  King, 

\Hol.  iii  922/2/1 1.  Stow,  846.]  eflsoons  desired  his  highnesse  gj^'^' 
to  take  the  place  of  estate.  To  whom  the  king  answered,  that  he  ^JJlSij' 
would  go  first  and  shift  his  apparell,  and  so  departed  into  my  lord 
cardinals  chamber,  and  there  new  apparelled  him :  in  which  time 
the  dishes  of  the  banket  were  cleane  taken  vp,  and  the  tables 
spred  againe  with  new  cleane  perfumed  cloths ;  euerie  man  and 
woman  sitting  still,  Tutill  the  king  with  all  his  maskers  came 
among  them  againe  all  new  apparelled. 

1  hee]  Stow.    U  HoL 
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4fifivbfimkti       Then  the  king  tooke  his  seat  yader  the  cloth  of  estate,  com- 

•M^dmi^    manding  euerie  person  to  sit  still  as  they  did  hefate :  in  came  a 

iS^aJ^  1^0^  banket  before  the  king,  and  to  all  the  rest  throu^out  all  the 

tetamed].     j^\j\qq^  wherein  were  serued  two  hundred  diuerse  dishes,  of  coetlie 

deuises  and  subtilties.    Thus  passed  they  foorth  the  nig^  with 

banketting;  dansing,  and  other  triumphs,  to  ihe  great  comfort  of 

the  king,  and  pleasant  regard  of  the  nobilitie  there  assembled. 

AjBt  n.  80.  L — ^Two  gentlem«]i  enter,  one  of  whom  (Sec  Gent.)  is  on 
his  way  to  Westminster  Hall.  There — as  he  learns  from  the  other 
gentleman  fFirst  Gent.) — Buckingham  has  already  been  tried  and 
ccmdonned  (11. 1-8).  The  First  Gentleman  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
trial,  at  which  he  was  present  (IL  11-22) : 

The  greBi,t  Duke 
Came  to  the  Bar;  where,  to  his  acouaations^  12 

He  pleaded  still,  not  guiltt/,  and  oQeadged 
Many  sharpe  reasons  to  defeat  the  Law. 
The  Kings  Attumejf,  on  the  contrary, 

Yrg'd  on  the  Examinations,  proof es,  confessions  16 

Of  diners  witnesses  ;  which  the  Duke  desired 
To  haue^  brought,  viua  voce,  to  his  face : 
At  which  appeared  against  him,  his  Surueyor ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Pecke  his  Chancellour ;  and  lohn  Car,  20 

Confessor  to  him ;  with  that  Diuell  Afonke, 
Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischiefe. 

2.  That  was  hee 

That  fed  him  u>ith  his  Prophecies  f 

1.  The  same. 

All  these  accused  him  strongly ;  which  hefaine  24 

Would  haue  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he  could  not : 

And  so  his  Peeres,  vpon  this  euidence, 

Haue/ounc2  him  guiUy  qfhigh  Treason,    Much 

He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life ;  but  all  28 

Was  either  pittied  in  him,  or  forgotten. 

2.  After  all  this,  how  did  he  beare  himself e ) 

1.  When  he  uoas  brought  agen  to  th'  Bar,  (to  heare 
His  Knell  rung  out,  his  ludgmei^t,)  he  was  stir'd  32 

With  such  an  Agony,  he  stoeat  extreamly. 
And  somthing  spoke  in  choller,  ill,  and  hasty : 
But  he  feU  to  himself e  againe,  and,  sweetly, 
In  all  the  rest  shew'd  a  most  Noble  patience.  36 

The  judges  appointed  to  try  Buckingham  met  at  Westminster  Hall 
on  May  13,  1621.^  Their  president  was  Thomas  Howard,  seo<md  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

*  have]  F4.    h4m  F. 

>  The  date  from  Stow,  862.    The  other  particulars  from  HaUe,  623. 
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[EoL  iil  866/1/20.    Halle,  623.]    When  the  lords  had  taken  g^^giM 
iheir  plaee,  ike  duke  was  brought  to  ike  larre,  and,  Tpon  his  ^^^['^ 
arreignement,  pleaded  Tiot  gtUUie,  and  put  himselfe  ypon  his  peeres.  tSsDM^ 
Then  was  his  indictment  read,  which  ihe  duke  denied  to  be  tme, 
and  (as  he  was  an  eloquent  man)  ^  ailedged  reasons  to  fijsifie  the  ^fl^^ 
indictment;  pleading  the  matter  for  his  owne  iustification  Terie  (Theung^i 
pithilie  and  eamestlie.     Ths  kings  attowmeie,  against  the  dukes  *^^^ 
reoAOJiai9S\Bii!gdd,ih^examinatw^  {^^ 

The  duke  desired  tiiat  tibe  witnesses  might  bee  brought  foorth.  [The  wit- 
And  then  came  before  him  Charles  Eoieuet,  Perke,  De  la  Court,  J^^^^ 
Sd  Hopkins  the  monke  of  ihe  priorie  of  tiie  Charterhouse  beside  ^S^ 
Bath,  which  like  a  false  hypocrite  had  induced  the  duke  to  ihe 
treason  vnih  his  false  forged  prophesies.    Diuerse  presumptions  and 
accusations  were  laid  ynto  him  by  Charles  Eneuet ;  which  he  would 
faint  haue  couered.    The  depositions  were  read,  &  the  deponents 
deliuered  as  prisoners  to  the  officers  of  the  Tower.    Then  spake 
the  duke  of  Norffolke,  and  said :  "  My  lord,  the  king  our  souereigne  2fS.f/{i. 
"  lord  hath  commanded  that  you  shall  haue  his  lawes  ministred  '^^"^^ 
"  with  fauour  and  right  to  you.'    Wherefore,  if  you  haue  anie  other 
''thing  to  say  for  your  selfe,  you  shall  be  heard."    Then  he  was 
commanded  to  withdraw  him,  and  so  was  led  into  Paradise,  a 
house  so  named.    The  lords  went  to  councell  a  great  while,  and 
after  tooke  their  places. 

Then  said  the  duke  of  ITorffolke  to  the  duke  of  Suffolke :  SfL^^ 
''What  say  you  of  sir  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham,  toudiing  the  tlShT^  "^ 
"  high  treasons  ? "  The  duke  of  Suffolke  answered ;  "  He  is  giltie  " : 
&  BO  said  the  marques  [of  Dorset]  and  all  the  otiier  earlsand  lords. 
Thus  was  this  prince,  duke  of  Buckingham,  found  giltie  of  high 
treason,  by  a  duke,  a  marques,  seuen  eurles^  &  twelue  barons.^    The 

»  "he  .  .  .  man."— Polyrf.  Verg.^  665/34.     In  I.  ii  111,  Heniy  aays  of 
Buckingham: 

^^The  Qentlaman  is  Leom'd,  aad  a  moet  rare  Speaker^;  .  .  . 
*  Cp.  Henry's  last  words  anent  Buckingham  (I.  iL  211,  S12) : 

•*  if  he  may 
Finde  mercy  in  the  Law,  'tis  his**;  .  .  . 
>  Cp.  Buckingham's  admission  (II.  i  118, 119) : 
« I  had  my  Tryall, 
And,  must  needs  say,  a  Noble  one";  .  .  . 
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duke  was  brought  to  the  barre  sore  chafing,  and  swet  maruellouslie ; 
&,  after  he  had  made  his  reuerence,  he  paused  a  while.  The  duke  of 
Norffolke,  as  iudge,  said:  **Sir  Edward,  you  haue  heard  how  you 
"be  indicted  of  high  treason;  you  pleaded  thereto  not  giltie, 
''  putting  your  selfe  to  the  peeres  of  the  realme,  which  haue  found 
*'yougatie." 

The  Second  Gentleman's  remark — (1.  40)  '<  the  Cardinall  is  the  end 
of  this" — ^may  be  compared  with  the  words  of  Holinshed,  who, 
declining  to  examine  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Buckingham's 
indictment,  adds : 

gjoug  [Hoi.  iil  864/2/68.]    Sauing  that  (I  trust)  I  male  without 

^^^  offense  sale,  that  (as  the  rumour  then  went)  the  cardinall  chieflie 
w^  procured  the  death  of  this  noble  man,  no  lesse  fauoured  and 
beloued  of  the  people  of  this  realme  in  that  season,  than  the 
cardinall  himselfe  was  hated  and  enuied.  Which  thing  caused  the 
dukes  fall  the  more  to  be  pitied  and  lamented,  sith  he  was  the 
man  of  all  [p.  865]  other  that  chieflie  went  about  to  crosse  the 
cardinall  in  his  lordlie  demeanor,  &  headie  proceedings. 

In  response  to  the  Second  Gentleman's  positive  assertion  that 
Wols^  was  ''  the  end  of  this/'  the  First  G^tleman  says  (IL  40-44)  : 

1.  Tis  likely,  40 

By  all  coniectures  :  first,  Kildares  Attendure, 
Then  Deputy  of  Ireland ;  who  remou'd, 
Earle  Surrey  was  sent  thither,  and  in  hast  too. 
Least  he  should  helpe  his  Father. 

On  the  authority  of  Polydore  Vergil  (659/2o)  Holinshed  relates 
that  Wolsey,  enraged  by  Buckingham's  '^  greeuous  words  "  (see  p.  426 
above),  sought  the  Duke's  destruction,  but 

[Woiaey  [HoL  ill  855/2/25.]  bicausc  he  doubted  his  fireends,  kinnesmen, 

•endsurey  and  alics,  and  cheeflie  the  earle  of  Surrie,  lord  admerall,  (which 
^y-^  had  married  the  dukes  daughter,)  he  thought  good  first  to  send 

him  some  whither  out  of  the  waie,  least  he  might  cast  a  trumpe  in 
ranmitf  his  waie.  There  was  great  enimitie  betwixt  the  cardinall  and  the 
woiiey  and    earlc/  for  that,  on  a  time,  when  the  cardinall  tooke  vpon  him  to 

Boney.]  , 

checke  the  earle,  he  had  like  to  haue  thrust  his  dagger  into  Uie 
cardinall. 

1  AfteTwards  (1524)  3rd  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  III.  ii.  275-277,  the  dramatic 
"Snrrev"  (see  p.  474,  n.  1,  below)  professes  to  be  deterred  by  naugbt  save 
WolsepB  priesthood  from  answering  the  Cardinal's  rebuke  with  the  sword. 
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At  lengtti  there  was  occasion  offered  him  to  oompasse  his 
purpose,  by  occasion  of  the  earle  of  Kildare  his  comming  out  of 
Ireland.    For  the  cardinal!,  knowing  he  was  well  prouided  of  CKUdaras 

*  visit  to 

monie,  sought  occasion  to  fleece  him  of  part  thereof.    The  earle  Bn«»w«i.3 
of  Eildare,  being  vnmarried,  was  desirous  to  haue  an  English 
woman  to  wife ;  and,  for  that  he  was  a  suter  to  a  widow,  contrarie 
to  the  cardinals  mind,  he  accused  him  to  the  king,  of  that  he  had 
not  borne  himselfe  yprightlie  in  his  office  in  Ireland,  where  he  was 
the  kings  lieutenant    Such  accusations  were  framed  against  him,  rhemrUqf 
when  no  bribes  would  come,  that  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  2SSt^an4 
then  by  the  cardinals  good  preferment  the  earle  of  Surrie  was  sent  toireL!d*M 
into  Ireland  as  the  kings  deputie,  in  lieu  of  the  said  earle  of  ^^^^^^ 
Kildare ;  there  to  remaine  rather  as  an  exile  than  as  lieutenant  rsomj 

JCI10W  that 

to  the  king,  euen  at  the  cardinals  pleasure,  as  he  himselfe  well  ^^^^ 
perceiued.^  woiaey.i 

The  two  gentlemen's  converse  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
'<  Buckingham  from  his  Arraignment ;  Tipstaues  before  him ;  the  Axe 
with  the  edge  towards  him  ;  Halberds  on  each  side :  accompanied  with 
Sir  Thomas  Louell,  Sir  Nicholas  Yauz,  Sir  William^  Sands,  and  common 
people,  <fec."  Addressing  those  who  are  following  him  the  Duke  says 
(n.  i.)  : 

I  haue  this  day  receiu'd  a  Traitors  iudgement, 

And  by  that  name  must  dye :  yet,  Heauen  beare  witnes, 

(And  id  I  haue  a  Oonscienoe,  let  it  sincke  me  60 

Euen  as  the  Axe  falls,)  if  I  be  not  faithful! ! 

The  law  I  beare  no  mallice  for  my  death  ; 

Thas  done,  vpon  the  premises,  but  lustice : 

But  those  that  sought  it  I  could  wish  more  Christians :  64 

Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgiue  'em :  .  .  . 

For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne're  hope. 

Nor  will  I  sue,  although  the  King  haue  mercies 

More  then  I  dare  make  faults.     You  few  that  lou'd  me, 

And  dBxe  be  bold  to  we^>e  for  Buckingham,  72 

His  Noble  Friends  and  Fellowes,  whom  to  leaue 

Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying, 

Goe  with  me,  like  ^ood  Angels,  to  mv  end ; 

And,  as  the  long  diuorce  of  Steele  fals  on  me,  76 

Make  of  your  layers  one  sweet  Saerifice^ 

And  lift  my  Soule  to  Heauen  1 

1  In  III.  ii  260-264, ''  Surrey  *'  accuses  Wolaey  of  this. 

>  fFUliam]  Theobald.  Walter  F.  Created  Lord  Sandys  on  April  27, 
l6Z3,~-StoWf  874.  In  Act  I.,  tonnes  iii  and  ir.,  he  appears  as  Lord 
Sandys. 

Q  O 
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[Booking 
Jiam'i  speech 
after 
senteQoe.] 


[The  edge  of 
the  axe  was 
turned 
towards 
him.] 


A  speech  to  this  effect  was  made  by  Buckingham  ^  on  May  13,  after 
Norfolk  had  pronounced  sentence  of  death. 

[Hoi  iil  865/1/68.  Halle,  624.]  The  duke  of  Buckingham 
said,  ^'My  lord  of  Norffolke,  you  haue  said  as  a  traitor  should  be 
"  said  ynto,  but  I  was  neuer  anie :  but,  my  lords,  I  nothing  maligne 
''  for  that  you  haue  doone  to  me,  but  the  etemall  God  forgiue  you 
''  my  death,  and  I  doo.  I  shall  neuer  sue  to  the  king  for  life,  how- 
''beit  he  is  a  gratious  prince,  and  more  grace  may  come  fix)m  him 
''than  I  desire.  I  desire  you,  my  lords,  and  all  my  fellowes,  to 
"pray  for  me."  Then  was  the  edge  of  the  axe  turned  towards 
him,  and  he  led  into  a  barge. 

Sir  Thomas  Lovell  resigns  the  custody  of  Buckingham  (11.  95-97)  : 

To  th'  water  side  I  must  conduct  your  Qrace ; 

Then  giue  my  Charge  vp  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux,  96 

Who  vndertsikes  you  to  your  end. 

Vaux,  Prepare  there. 

The  Duke  is  comming  :  see  the  Barge  be  ready  ', 

And  fit  it  with  such  furniture  as  suites 

The  Qreatnesse  of  his  Person. 

Buck.  Nay,  Sir  Nicholas,  100 

Let  it  alone;  my  State  now  will  but  mocke  me. 

When  I  came  hither,  /  was  Lord  High  Constable 

And  Duke  qf  Buckingham  ;  now,  poore  Edvoard  Bohun ;  .  .  . 
When  Buckingham  was  '^  led  into  a  barge  " 

[Hoi  iii.  865/2/4.  Halle,  624.]  Sir  Thomas  Louell  desired 
him  to  sit  on  the  cushins  and  carpet  ordeined  for  him.  He  said, 
"  nay  ;  for  when  I  went  to  Westminster  I  was  duke  of  Bibckingham; 
**now  I  am  but  Edward  Bohune^  the  most  caitife  of  the  world." 
Thus  they  landed  at  the  Temple,  where  receiued  him  sir  Nicholas 
Yawse  &  sir  William  Sands,  baronets,  and  led  him  through  the 
citie  ;  who  desired  euer  tiie  people  to  pray  for  him,  .  .  . 

1  He  was  beheaded  on  May  17,  1621.~Haae,  624.  As  the  '« last  houie" 
of  the  dramatic  Buckingham  has  come  in  this  scene  (II.  i  132),  it  is  evident 
that  the  dates  of  his  sentence  and  execution  have  been  unified. 

'  Buckingham's  eumame  was  Stafford.  His  descent  from  the  Bohuns  is 
thus  traced  by  Francis  Thynne :  *'  Humfrie  de  Bohune,  the  eight  [seventh]  & 
last  erle  of  Hereford  of  that  surname  of  Bohune,  .  .  .  had  issue  two  daughters 
and  heires,  Eleanor  the  eldest,  maried  to  Thomas  of  Woodstocke  ;  and  Marie  the 
second,  married  to  Henrie  of  Bollingbrooke,  after  kins  of  England,  .  .  . 
He  [Tnomas]  had  issue  n)y  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  de^hun]T  .  .  fours 
daughters:  .  .  .  The  foure  daughters,  heires  to  Thomas  of  Woodstocke, 
.  .  .  were  Anne  the  eldest,  married  to  Edmund  Stafford  erle  Stafford,''  .  .  . 
Hbl.  iii.  867/2/2^.  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  Edmund  Earl  Stafford.~C9Uin«,  il  37-40. 
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Backingham  compares  his  lot  with  that  of  his  father  Henry,  who 
was  also  betrayed  by  a  servant,  but  was  not,  like  the  speaker,  tried 
by  his  peers  (XL  L  107-111 ;  118-123). 

After  the  desertion  of  his  troops  (p.  404  above),  Henry  Duke  of 
Buckingham 

[HoL  iii  743/2/49.    Halle,  394.]    conueied  himselfe  into  the  S? ^5^* 

house  of  Humfreie  Banaster,  his  seruant,  beside  Shrewesburie ;  hS'^^^?!^ 

whome  he  had  tenderlie  brought  rp,  and  whome  he  aboue  all  men  ^*'^*^'^'^ 
loued,  fauoured,  and  trusted :  now  not  doubting  but  that  in  his 
extreame  necessitie  he  should  find    him  faithfull,   secret,  and 
trustie;  •  •  . 

[Hoi.  iil  744/ 1 /so.    Hcdle,  396.]    Humfreie  Banaster  (were  it  JJjJJJj. 

more  for  feare  of  life  and  losse  of  goods,  or  allured  &  prouoked  by  'Su^^cTT 
the  auaridous  desire  of  the  thousand  pounds)  ^  .  .  .  bewraied  his  tl^^^l^i^tiM 

guest  and  maister  to  lohnMitton,  then  shiriffe  of  Shropshire ;  .  .  ,  ***"**'*^- 

Contrasting  his  treatment  by  his  late  sovereign  and  present  King, 
Buckingham  notes  that  Henry  YII.  had  restored  him  to  his  honours, 
but  Henry  VIH.  deprived  him  of  life  and  all  which  belonged  to  it  (11. 
112-118}. 

In  the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  VII.  (November,  1486), 

[Hoi  iiL   763/1/25.    Halle,   424.]    Edward  Stafford,   eldest 
Sonne  to  Henrie  late  duke  of  Buckingham,  he  [Henry  VIL]  Stafford 
restored  to  his  name,  dignitie,  &  possessions,  which  by  king  ^;^^^f^ 
Richard  were  confiscat  and  atteinted.  '»"^i 

When  Buckingham  and  his  Train  have  departed,  the  two  gentlemen 
resume  their  discoursa     The  Second  Gentleman  asks  (IL  147-149)  : 

Did  you  not  of  late  dayes  heare 
A  buzzing,  of  a  Separation  148 

Betweene  the  King  and  Katherine  % 

1.  Yes,  but  it  held  not : 

For  when  the  King  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 
He  sent  command  to  the  Lord  Mayor  straight 
To  stop  the  rumor,  and  allay  those  tongues  162 

That  durst  disperse  it. 

In  the  Summer  of  1627  ' 

^  See  p.  404  above. 

*  On  Jmie  2, 1627,  news  of  the  sackinc  of  Bome  reached  Windsor.  On 
July  3,  Wolsey,  who  had  been  appointed  am  oassador  to  France,  passed  through 
London.— Jio^Ie,  727,  728.  Between  these  dates  occurs  mention  in  RaXU  Q'28) 
of  the  rumour  touching  Henry's  marria^  prefaced  by  the  words:  "This 
season  began  a  fame  in  London  that  the  kmges  confessor,"  &c» 
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[Hoi.  iii.  897/1/65.  Halle, 
The  hingt  that  the  kings  confessor^  doet< 
brought  in     clerks.  had  told  the  king  thai 

ladle  Katharine,  late  wife  to 

lawfull :  wherevpon  the  king  1 

duchesse  of  Alanson,  sister  to  the  French  king,  at  the  towne  of 

Calls,  this  summer :  and  that  the  yicount  Rochford  had  brought 
^emybftde  with  him  the  picture  of  the  said  ladia  The  king  was  offeodf^d 
SSpiS  from  ^^^^  those  tales,  and  sent  for  sir  Thomas  Seimor,  maior  of  the 
wHngof  ^j^jg  ^£  London,  secretlie  charging  him  to  see  that  the  people 
"**'^***''     ceassed  from  such  talke. 

The  Second  Gentleman  replies  (11.  153-161)  : 

2.  But  that  slander,  Sir, 

Is  found  a  truth  now :  for  it  growes  agen 
Fresher  than  e're  it  was ;  and  held  for  certaine 
The  King  will  venture  at  it.     Either  the  Oardinall,  156 

Or  some  about  him  neere,  haue,  out  of  malice 
To  the  good  Queene,  possest  him  with  a  scruple 
That  will  vndoe  her  :  to  confirme  this  too, 
Cardinall  Oampeius  is  arriu'd,  and  lately ;  160 

As  all  thinke,  for  this  busines. 

1.  Tis  the  Cardinall ; 

And  meerely  to  reuenge  him  on  the  fimperour. 
For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking. 
The  Archbishoprioke  of  Toledo,  this  is  purpos'd.  164 

In  the  first  of  the  ensuing  paragraphs  Holinshed  records — as  though 
it  were  a  suspicion  generally  entertained — Polydore  Vergil's  unfouaded 
assertion  (685/9)  that  Wolsej  was  the  author  of  Henry's  matrimonial 
scruple : 

[Hoi  iii.  9O6/2/24.]    Ye  haue  heard  how  the  people  talked  a 

little  before  the  cardinals  going  ouer  into  France,  the  last  yeare, 

Doeuyr  Lang-  that  thc  king  was  told  by  doctor  Longland,  bishop  of  linoolne,  and 

?^deS^'the  ^^^®™»  *^**  ^^^  marriage  with  queene  Katharine  could  not  be 

Ik^/'     good  nor  lawfull.    The  truth  is,  that,  whether  this  doubt  was  first 

"*^*^^     mooued  by  the  cardinall,  or  by  the  said  I^ngliyid,  being  the  kings 

confessor,  the  king  was  not  onelie  brought  in  doubt,  whether  it 

was  a  lawfull  marriage  or  no ;  but  also  determined  to  haue  the 

case  exami4ed,  cleered,  and   adiudged   by  lQig*|ung,  Iaw,  andl 

Why  the  ear-  Sufficient  authoritic.    The  cardinall  Terelie  was  put  in  most  blame 

dinall  teat 

9Uipiet*d  to    for  this  scruple  now  cast  into  the  kings  oonscience,  for  the  hate  he 
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bare  to  the  emperor,  bicaose  he  would  not  grant  to  him  the  arch-  b«  against 
bishoprike  of  Toledo,  for  the  which  he  was  a  suter.    And  therefore  ""'••''^a^- 
hd  did  fiot  oHelie  procure  the  king  of  England  to  ioine  in  freend- 
Bhip  with  the  French  king,  but  also  sought  a  diuorse  betwixt  the  ^°^ 
king  and  the  queene,^  that  ibe  king  might  haue  had  in  marriage  ^^^ 
the  duchesse  of'Alanson,  sister  ynto  the  French  king:  and  (as  ^n^j"' 
BMie  haue  thou^t)  he  travelled  in  that  matter  with  the  French  ^o^y^- 
king  at  Amiens,  but  the  duchesse  would  not  giue  eare  therevnto.^ 

But  howsoeuer  it  came  about  that  the  king  was  thus  troubled  ^^jjf**"- 
in  conscience  concerning  his  manage^  this  followed,  that,  like  a 
wise  &  sage  prince,  to  haue  the  doubt  cleerelie  remooued,  he 
called  togither  the  best  learned  of  the  realme ;  which  were  of  22»i«Slfto  6< 
seuerall  opiniona     Wherfore  he  thought  to  know  the  truth  bj  a^^i&u 
indifferent  iudges,  least  peraduenture  the  Spaniards^  and  other  t^u^hu 
also  in  fiiuour  of  the  queene,  would  saie,  that  his  owne  subiects 
were  not  indifferent  iudges  in  this  behalfe.     And  therefore  he 
wrote  his  cause  to  Rome,  and  also  sent  to  all  the  yniuersities  in 
Italic  and  France,  and  to  the  great  clearkes  of  all  christendome, 
to  know  their  opinions,  and  desired  the  court  of  Rome  to  send 
into  his  realme  a  legat,  which  should  be  indifferent,  and  of  a 
great  and    profound  iudgement,    to  heare  the  cause  debated. 
At  whose    request   the   whole    consistorie    of    the    college   of 
Rome   sent  thither  Laurence  Campeius,   a   preest  cardinall,   a  campaw 

man  of    great   wit   and   expenence,'  .  •  .  and  with  mm  was  sngumd, 

■■■--'■     -  — -  -  -      • -     -  ■  . . ■- 

*  TeM.  Vt/rg.  does  aot  say  that  Wobey's  retenge  was  to  eonnsel  Henry'a 
divorce,  out  asserts  that  the  Caidinal  wanted  a  Queen  whose  disposition 
resembled  hie  own,  einoe  Katharine,  although  she  had  done  hini  no  harm, 
''eius  .  .  .  malos  oderat  mores,  quos  at  continentia  emendaret|  identidem 
benign^  monebat." — 686/12. 

*  Woisey  was  ambaseador  ta  Fiance  in  July— September,  1527.— fliaWe, 
728-733.  Margaret  Duchess  of  JUen^on  married  Henry  King  of  Navarre  in 
Januainr,  1627.— Fen.  SMe  PP.,  IV.  7,  17.  These  dates  are  irreconcilable 
with  Folyd.  Verg.'s  supposition  (687/i)  that  Woisey  endeavoured  while  at 
Amiens  to  arrange  a  mamage  between  Henry  and  Margaret. 

'  Cp.  WolBey's  praise  of  the  course  which  Henry  took  in  regard  to 
Kathaiuie  (II.  ii  90-97) : 

'*  The  Spaniard,  tide  by  blood  and  fkuour  to  her, 
Must  now  confesse,  if  they  haue  any  goodnesse, 
The  Tryall  iust  and  NoMe.    All  the  Clerkes 

Smeane  the  learned  ones)  in  Christian  Kincdomes 
aue  their  £ree  yoyoes :  Rome,  the  Nuiee  of  ladgeme&ty 
Inuited  by  your  Noble  salfe,  hath  sent 
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KatbArine 

tohaT«the 

beftolerin 

forlMT 

connaeL] 


ioined   in   commissioa   the  cardinall    of  Torke    and    legat  of 
England.^ 

This  cardinall  came  to  London  in  October,^  and  did  intimate 
both  to  the  king  &  queene  the  cause  of  his  comming:  whidi 
being  knowne,  great  talke  was  had  thereof 

Act  n.  sc.  ii. — I  find  no  historical  authority  for  the  letter  (U.  1 — 10) 
which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  reading  as  he  enters.  After  L  73  the 
Cardinals  enter  and  have  a  private  audience  of  Henry.  Wolsey 
assumes  that  Katharine  is  not  to  be  denied  what 

A  Woman  of  lesse  Place  might  aske  by  Law  :  112 

Schollers  allowed  freely  to  argue  for  her. 

Kin.  I,  and  the  best  she  shall  haue  ;  and  my  fauour 
To  him  that  does  best :  God  forbid  els !  .  .  , 

We  learn  from  Halle  (756)  that,  after  Christmas  1528,  and  till 
Easter  1529, ''  was  none  other  thing  commoned  of  but  oneJy  of  the 
kinges  mariage." 

[Hoi.  iii.  907/1/2.  Halle,  756.]  And  bicause  the  king  meant 
nothing  but  yprightlie  therein,  and  knew  well  that  the  queene 
was  somewhat  wedded  to  hir  owne  opinion,  and  wished  that  she 
should  do  nothing  without  counsell,  he  bad  hir  choose  the  best 
clearks  of  his  realme  to  be  of  hir  counsell,  and  licenced  them  to 
doo  the  best  on  hir  part  that  they  could,  according  to  the  truth. 

Addressing  Wolsey,  Henry  says  (IL  115-117)  : 

Cardinall, 
Prethee  call  Crardiner  to  me,  my  new  Secretary : 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow. 

Henry  and  Gardiner  go  aside  and  converse  in  whispers.  Drawing 
Wolsey's  attention  to  the  King's  new  secretary,  Campeggio  asks  (IL 
122,  123) : 

Camp,  My  Lord  of  Yorke,  was  not  one  Doctor  Bace 
In  this  mans  place  before  him  1 


One  geneiall  Tongue  vnto  vs^  this  good  man, 

This  inst  and  learned  Priest,  Cardnall  Campeius  ";  .  .  . 

With  "the  Olerkes  .  .  .  Christian  Kingdomes'*  cp.  "profound  clerkes  .  .  . 
all  christendome  "  (p.  479  below). 

^  In  II.  ii  104-107,  Campeggio  tenders  to  Heniy  the 

..."  Conmiission ;  by  whose  vertue, 
The  Court  of  Borne  commanding^  you,  my  Lord 
Cardinall  of  Yorke,  are  ioyn*d  with  me  their  Seruant 
In  the  ynpartiall  iudging  of  this  Busmesse." 

'  Campeggio  had  his  first  audience  of  Henry  on  October  22, 1528.— Cblendot- 
(Jlen.  FJIL);  rV.  iL  p.  2100  (cp.  no.  4879,  p.  2111). 
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Wd.  Yes,  he  was. 

Camp.  Was  he  not  held  a  learned  man  1 

Wol.  Yes,  surely.         124 

Camp,  Beleene  me,  there's  an  ill  opinion  spread,  then, 
Enen  of  jour  self  e,  Lord  Cardinall. 

Wd.  Howl  of  me? 

Camp.  They  will  not  sticke  to  say,  you  enuide  him ; 
And,  fearing  he  would  rise,  (he  was  so  vertuous,)  128 

Kept  him  a  f orraigne  man  still ;  which  so  greeu'd  him, 
That  he  ran  mad,  and  dide. 

About  the  year  1529,^ 

\Hol.  iil  907/I/2O.    Polyd.  Verg.  687/20.]    the  king  receiued  ^^ 
into  fauoor  doctor  Stephan  Gardiner,  whose  seruice  he  Ysed  in  ^'*''^- 
matters  of  great  secrecie  and  weight,  admitting  him  in  the  roome  j)oeu>rPaee 
of  doctor  Pace,  the  which,  being  continuallie  abroad  in  ambassages,  ^^^^  ^ 
and  the  same  oftentimes  not  much  necessarie,  by  the  cardinals 
appointment,'  at  length  he  tooke  such  greefe  therewith,  that  he 
fell  out  of  his  right  wits. 

Act  IL  so.  iii. — In  this  scene  the  Lord  Chamberlain  announces  to 
Anne  Boleyn  that 

the  Kings  Maiesty  60 

Ck>mmends  his  good  opinion  of  you  to  you ;  ^  and 
Doe's  purpose  honour  to  you  no  lesse  flowing 
Then  Marchionesse  of  Pembrooke ;  to  which  Title, 
A  Thousand  pound  a  yeare,  Annuall  support,  64 

Out  of  his  Grace  he  addes. 

Halle  (790)  was  Holinshed's  authority  for  the  following  passage : 

[Hoi.  iii  928/2/30.]    On  the  first  of  September  [,  1532,]  being  luimiu 

sundaie,  the  K,  being  come  to  Windsor,  created  the  ladie  Anne  ^^^J^^ 

Bullongne  marchionesse    of  Penbroke,   and  gaue    to   hir   one  ^p^jJX 

thousand  pounds  land  by  the  yeare. 

Act  IL  sc.  iv. — ^Li  Act  11.,  sc.  ii.,  11.  138-141,  Henry  directs  that 
the  trial  of  his  marriage  shall  be  held  at  Black-Friars,  and  he  bids 

1  After  Noyember  17, 1529,  Gardiner  is  spoken  of  as  Henry's  "  newly  made 
Secretary."— Hotte,  760. 

'  Faxe  8a,jB  (ii.  963/ 1) :  "  But  as  the  laude,  and  the  renowmed  prayse  of 
men,  for  their  worthy  proweees,  commonly  in  this  world  nener  go  vnaccom- 
panyed  without  some  priuye  canker  of  enuy  &  disdayne  folow^ng  after,  so  the 
RjngiiUr  industry  of  Rtcie,  as  it  wanne  much  commendation  with  many,  bo  it 
comd  not  auoyde  the  secret  s^rnse  of  some  Serpentes.  For  the  conceaued 
hatred  of  this  Cardinall  so  kyndled  against  him  that  he  neuer  ceased  till  first 
he  brought  him  out  of  the  kynges  fauour,  and  at  last  also,  out  of  his  pcfTfect 
wittes.'' 

'  ofyoUito  you]  F.    to  you  Pope,    of  you  Capell. 
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Wolsey  see  that  the  place  be  **  f umishM."     Scene  iv.  opom  with  the 
ensuing  stage  direction  : 

Trumpets,  Sennet,  and  Comets. 

Enter  two  Vergers,  with  short  siluer  wands ;  next  them,  two  Scribes, 
in  the  habite  of  Doctors  ;  after  them,  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury 
alone ;  after  him,  the  Bishops  of  lincolne,  Ely,  Bochester,  and 
S.  Asaph:  Next  them,  with  some  small  distance,  foUowes  a 
Gentleman  bearing  the  Purse,  with  the  great  Scale,  and  a 
Cardinals  Hat :  Then  two  Priests,  bearing  each  a  Siluer  Crosse : 
Then  a  Gentleman  Ysher  bareheaded,  aocompanyed  witii  a 
Sergeant  at  Armes,  bearing  a  Siluer  Mace :  Then  two  Gentlemen 
bearing  two  great  Siluer  Fillers  :  After  them,  side  by  side,  the 
two  Cardinals;  two  Noblemen,  with  the  Sword  and  Maeo. 
The  King  takes  place  vnder  the  Cloth  ^f  State*  The  two 
Cardinalls  sit  vnder  him  as  ludges.  The  Qneene  takes  place 
some  dietance/rom  the  King.  The  Bishops  place  themselues  on 
each  aide  the  Courts  in  mttntwr  qf  a  Consisimy;  Below  them, 
the  Scribes.  The  Lords  sit  next  the  Bishops.  The  rest  €i  the 
Attendants  stand  in  conu&nient  order  about  the  Stage. 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  trial  are  thus  described  : 
Annojug.  ^ff^i  jjj^  907/1/2/.]    The  place  where  the  cardiaals  should  ait, 

umv"^     to  heare  the  cause  of  matrimonie  betwixt  the  king  and  the  queene, 
[AhaUat      was  ordcincd  to  be  at  the  Blacke  friers  in  London  :  where  in  the 

Black-Frian 

^r£^     great  hall  was  preparation  made  of  seats,  tables,  and  other  fur- 

^'^^         niture,  according  to  such  a  solemne  session  and  roiall  apparance. 

Abr.  Fi,tx,    The^  ^^ourt  was  platted  in  tables  and  benches  in  marmer  of  a  con- 

iil'^^'      sistorie,  one  seat  raised  higher  for  the  iudges  to  sit  in.    Then  as 

IkenS^,^^  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  said  iudges,  aloft,  aboue  them  three 

^S!^uict((f  degrees  high,  was  a  cloth  qf  estate  hanged,  with  a  chaire  roiall 

hi$piae€.      vnder  the  same,  wherein  sat  the  king;  and,  besides  him,  some 

distance  from  him  sat  the  qtceene,  and  vnder  the  iudges  feet  sat 

the  scribes  and  other  officers:   the  cheefe  scribe   was   doctor 

Steeuens,*  and    the   caller   of  the   court    was   one    Cooke   of 

Wincbestfiir. 

Then  before  the  king  and  the  iudges,  within  the  court,  sat  the 

Thfi  ,  .  ,Jw^idied  (pp.  466,  457).)  Slow,  91%  (Carcndiah,  i  147). 


^  Sk^en  Qardiner.  ^'The  chief  actibe  there  was  Dv.  St^ene^  (who  was 
afte  Bidbop  ^  Winchester) ; "  .  .  .^^OmvemiUhy  i.  147.  As  te  Gaidiner  heing 
known  as  Stevens  or  Steven,  see  a  note  in  Ctnenduk  (foe.  eiL).  Brevoer  aaja 
(u.  245,  note  1) :  "  Gardiner  alwave  wiitethis  own  name  Steven  Gardinar,  but 
WolBey  and  others  call  him  by  his  Christian  name  Stevens  (t.  0.  StephanvaX 
Steven  or  Stevens  being  the  same  name.'' 
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archbishop  of  Canturburie,  Warham,  and  all  the  other  bishops. 

Then  stood  at  both  ends  within,  the  counsellors  learned  in  the 

Bpirituall  laws,  as  well  the  kings  aa  the  queenes.     The  doctors  of 

law  for  the  king  .  .  .  had  their  coimenieTit  roomes.     Thus  was  the 

court  furnished. 

In  obedience  to  Henry's  oommand,  that  she  should  '^  choose  the 
beet  clearks  of  bis  reabiM  to  be  of  hir  counsell  '*  (p.  454  above),  Katharine 

[ffol.  iii.  907/1/9.     ^a^fo,  756.]     elected   William  Warham,  ^^^ 

archbishop  of  Canturburie,  and  Nicholas  West,  bishop  ot  Elie,  *''^'*^ 

doctors  of  the  laws ;  and  lohn  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 

Henrie  Standisb,  bishop  of  St  Assaph,  doctors  of  diuinitie ;  and 

manie  other  doctors  and  well  learned  men,  which  for  saertie,  like 

men  of  great  learning,  defended  hir  cause,  as  £ftrre  as  learning 

might  mainteine  and  hold  it  vp. 

Part  of  the  stage  direction — '<a  Gentleman  bearing  .  .  .  great 
Siluer  Fillers " — is  taken  from  a  descriptian  of  \yolse7's  "  order  in 
going  to  Westminster  hall  daih'e  in  the  tearme." 

[Sol.  iii  921/1/63.     Siow,  844.]    Before  him  was  borne,  first  ^^SdSdr 
the  broad  scale  of  England,  and  his  cardinals  hat,  by  a  lord,  or  J^^^S^fJ^ 
some  gentleman  of  worship,  right  solemnlie :  &,  as  soone  as  he  ^^ 
was  once  entered  into  his  chamber  of  presence,  his  two  great 
crosses  were  there  attending  to  be  borne  before  him :  then  cried 
the  gentlemen  vshers,  going  before  him  bare  headed,  and  said : 
"  On  before,  my  lords  and  maisters,  on  before ;  make  waie  for 
'*  my  lords  grace ! "    Thus  went  he  downe  through  the  hall  with 
a  sergeant  of  armes  before  him,  bearing  a  great  mace  of  siluer, 
and  two  gentlemen  carieing  two  great  pillers  of  siluer. 

After  Wolsey  had  been  appointed  legate, 

[Hal.  iU.  930/1/14.     Siaw,84l.]   had  he  his  two  great  crosses  ^^^'* 

of  siluer,  the  one  of  his  archbishoprike,  the  other  of  his  legacie,  ^"^^'^-^ 

borne  before  him  whither  soeuer  he  went  or  rode,  by  two  of  the 

tallest  priests  that  he  could  get  within  the  realme. 

When  all  who  have  entered  are  in  their  places,  Wolsey  says  (II.  iv. 
1—10) : 

Car.   WkU*$t  our  oonumanon  from  Bome  is  ready 
1M  Mtlenm  h9  comnmncM  / 

Kimg.  What's  the  need  t 

It  bath  already  pubKquely  bene  read, 
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ad  on  all  sides  ih' Authority  allowed ;  4 

Du  may,  then,  spare  that  time. 

Ca/r.  Bee't  so.— Proceed ! 

Scfri.  Say, '' Hmry,  K.  of  Efnglamd,  came  wUo  ike  CowrtT' 

Crier.  *' Henry ^  King  qf  England,''  <fcc. 

King.  Heerel 

Scribe.  Say,  '' Eatherine,  Cbieene  of  England,  came  wUo  the  Court /'' 

Crier.  "  Eatherine,  Queene  qf  England,"  dhc 

[The  Queene  makes  no  anetoer,  rises  oui  of  her  Chaire,  goes 

about  the  Court,  comes    to  the  Eing,  and  hned&A  at  hie 

Feete;  then  epeakea. 

)n  Jnne  21, 1529,  Henry  and  Katharine  appeared  personally  hefore 
IJonrt.^ 

[Hal.  iii.  907/i/So.  Stow,  912.]  The  iudges  com^manded  silence 
^€8t  their  eommimon  was  read,  both  to  the  court  and  to  the 
pie  assembled.  That  doone  the  scribes  commanded  the  crier 
iall  the  king  by  the  name  of  *^hing  Eenrie  of  England,  com>e 
to  the  cowrt,**  &c.  With  that  the  king  answered  and  said, 
eere  !**  Then  called  he  the  qneene  by  the  name  of  **  Katharine, 
me  of  Engkmd,  came  into  the  court*'  &c.  Who  made  no  answer, 
rose  out  of  hir  chaire, 

And,  bicause  shee  could  not  come  to  the  king  directlie,  for 
distance  seuered  betweene  them,  shee  went  dbotU  by  the  court, 
came  to  the  king,  kneeling  downe  at  hie  feet,  to  whome  she 
[  in  effect  as  followeth :  ^ 

[  exhibit  in  parallel  columns  Katharine's  speech  as  it  appears  in 
inshed,  and  the  version  of  it  given  in  H&nry  VIIL,  Act  II.  sc.  iv. 
3-67: 

Sir,  I  desire  you  do  me  Might  and 
Wol,  iii.  907/1/63.    Stow,  912.]         lustiee; 

doo  me  tuettce  and  right,  and         Stranger, 

The  Court  met  for  the  first  time  on  June  18, 1529,  and  adjourned  to  the 
Eoithaiine  was  present  on  the  18th,  but  Henry  was  on  tnat  day  lepre- 
ed  by  proxies.— CWencfar  (Hen,  VIIL),  IV.  iii.  5694,  5707. 
'  This  speech  was  taken  by  Stow  from  CavendUh  (i  149-152).  Accordmg 
laUe  (757),  *'  the  Queue  departed  without  any  thing  saiyng/  We  learn, 
ever,  from  a  letter  of  Campeggio  that  on  June  21 — ^the  day  on  which  he 
writing— Katharine  "  interposed  a  very  fall  appeal  and  supplication  to  the 
e  and  withdrew ;  but  first  she  knelt  there  before  the  seat  of  judffment, 
ough  the  King  twice  raised  her  up,  asked  permission  of  the  King  tnaL  as 
as  a  question  which  concerned  the  nonour  and  conscience  of  herself  and  of 
house  of  Spain,  he  would  grant  her  full  permission  to  write  and  send 
Bengers  to  [tne  Emperor]  and  to  his  Holiness,"  •  .  . — Brewer,  ii.  491. 
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"Utke  some  pUis  vpow  fM,/or  I 
"  am  apoore  woman,  and  a  stranger^ 
**  borne  out  qf  your  dommion  ; 
**hauing  hsere  no  indifferent  coun- 
^  sell,  &  lease  aesurance  qf/reend- 
**  sIUp,  JilaSf  sir,  [in]  what  haue  I 
"  offended  you,  or  what  occasion  of 
^^ dispUaewre  haue  I  shewed  you; 
"intending  ihua  to  put  me  from 
"youafter  this  sort  1  I  take  .God 
'*  to  my  iudge«  /  ha^e  beene  to  you 
"a  true  is  humble  wtfe,  euer  con- 
^*formahU  to  your  will  and  pleasure; 
''that  neuer  contraried  or  gaine- 
'*  said  any  thing  thereof,  and,  heing 
"  alwaies  contented  with  all  things 
"wherein  you  had  any  delight, 
''  whether  little  or  much,  without 
''grudge  or  displeasure,  I  loued 
"for  your  sake  all  them  whome 
"you  loued,  whether  they  were 
"  my  freends  or  enimies. 

"  /  haue  beene  your  wife  these 
"  twtfnJtM  yea/ree  and  more,  is  you 
"  haue  had  hy  me  diuerse  children. 
"  Jf  there  be  anie  iust  cause  that 
^^you  can  alleage  against  me, 
"either  of  dishonestie,  or  matter 
"  lawful!  to  put  me  from  you,  I 
"am  content  to  depart  to  my 
"  shame  and  rebuke :  and  if  there 
"  be  none,  then  I  praie  you  to  let 
"me  haue  iustice  at  your  hand. 
"  The  king  your  father  was  in  his 
"time  qf  excellent  wit,  and  the 
**hing  qf  Spaine,  my  father,  Fer- 
"  dinando,  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
*'wiseit  princeB  that  reigned  in 
"Spaine  manie  yeares  b^ore.  It 
"ig  fwttobe  doubted,  but  thai  they 
**had  gathered  as  wise  counsellors 
"  ynto  them  qf  euerie  realms,  as  to 
"their  wisedoms  they  thought 
"meet,  who  deemed  the  marriage 


Some  out  qfyour  Dominioru  ;  hauing  16 

Jieere 
No  ladge  indiffereTd,  nor  no  more 

anwranee 
Qf  eqoall  Friendship  and  Proceeding. 

Alas,  Sir, 
In  wheU  haue  I  offended  yout    what 

cause 
Hath  my  behanionr  giaen  to  your  20 

dtapUHuure, 
That  thus  you  ahoold  proceede  to  put 

meoS, 
And  take  your  good  Grace  from  me  f 

Heauen  witnesse, 
/  haue  bene  to  you  a  true  and  humble 

At  all  times toyourwiU  eot^ormdble;  24 
Euer  in  feare  to  kindle  your  Dislike, 
Yea,  subieot  to  your  Countenance; 

Glad,  or  sorr^r. 
As  I  saw  it  inclin'd  t    When  was  the 

houre 
I  euer  contradicted  your  Desire,  28 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?    Or  which 

of  your  Friends 
Haue  I  not  stroue  to  loue,  although 

I  knew 
He  were  mine  Enemy  ?  what  Friend 

of  mine, 
That  had  to  him  deriu'd  your  Anger,  82 

did  I 
Ck>ntinue  in  my  Liking !    nay,  gaue 

notice 
He  was  from  thence  dischaig'd  f   Sir, 

call  to  minde, 
That  /  haue  beene  your  Wife,  in  this 

Obedience, 
Ypward  of  twenty  yeares,  and  haue  86 

oene  blest 
With  many  Children  by  you :  if,  in 

the  course 
And  processe  of  this  time,  yofi  can 

report, 
And    proue   it    too,    against   mine 

Honor  aught, 
Hy  bond  to  Wedlocke,  or  my  Loue  40 

and  Dutie, 
Against  your.  Sacred  Person,  in  God's 

name 
Tumemeawayl  and  let  the  fowl'st 

Contempt 
Shut  doore  ypon  me,  and  so  siue  me  yp 
To   the  sharpest  kinds  of  Iustice!  44 

Please  you.  Sir, 
The  King,  your  Father,  was  reputed 

for 
A  Prince  most  Prudent,  of  an  excellent 
And  vnmatch'd  fFit,  and  Judgement : 

Ferdinand, 
My  Father,  King  qf  Spaine,    was  48 

reckon'done 
The  wisest  Prince,   that   there  had 

reigned,  by  man/y 


andpiikie 
tpHekin 

ik€«o%i,rt. 


£  desire  yoa 
dome 
joitioe. 
How  have  I 
offBoded 
you?) 


[I  hare  been 

adatiM 

wife.] 


pITehave 
been  married 
these  twenty 
yeM«.l 


[If  there  be 
arealeanse 
for  my 
diToroe,  I 
willsnbmit; 
if  not,  let 
me  have 
jnstioe.] 


iMtmnhiU 

manage 


[:  Onr 


ktherawere 
wise  men, 
■ndthej 
deemed  oor 
nuurlage 
UwML] 
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[idMirea      "between©  yon  and  me  good  and  A  y«ir<  he/art:    it  %$  not   to  h4 

req^toiua     «  knqfuU,  &c     Wher^ore,  I  kumr  ^^SWw gathered tutinCouficeU 
eoonflei  from  '*  hlie  desire  you  to  spare  me.  vrdiU        to  thtm 

S'sW     «7««.yknow^tcoua8ell«Q,  <y^*««Tr^«e.  ihat  did  debate  thi«  62 

^^ftwnds  m  Spam$  will  aduertise  fP/k)  demld  •tff  JfiifH«9»  lazuli 

"  me  to  take,  and,  i/- you  will  no<,     t^^^^^*^^'^   ,.„r 

T  *    >.  »/.T»  jf»  Beseech  yoM,  Sit,  <o«;^re7)i«JiZ//mi»y 

'*  then  yowr pUaswre  he/u^UecU  Be,  hy  mvJmMdain  Spaim,  Aduii'd ; 

wkoae  CooiuKule 
I  will  implore.  ^9to<,  i'tVnameofGdd,  56 
IWr  pUasnre  he  fuiftttd  / 

Wolsey  and  Campeggio  object  to  a  delay  of  the  trial  (11.  57^8). 
Katharine  ^  then  brings  an  aoeaaatioii  against  Woleey  (IL  75*84)  : 

I  do  beleeoe 
(Induc'd  by  potent  Circumstanoes)  that  76 

Yon  are  mine  Ikiemy ;  and  make  my  Ghall^ige, 
You  shall  not  be  my  Judge  :  for  it  is  you 
Haue  blowne  this  Coale  l^wixt  my  Lord,  and  me ; 
(Which  Gods  dew  queneh  ! )     Therefore,  1  say  againe,  80 

I  vtt&rUf  abhorr$y  yea,  from  my  Soule, 
R^vse  you  for  my  ludge  ;  whom,  yet  once  more, 
I  hold  my  most  mcdiciotts  Foe,  and  thinke  not 
At  all  a  Friend  to  truth  ! 

Wolsey  denies  the  charge  (IL  84-105) ;  but  Katharine  k  unmoved 
(11.  118-121): 

I  do  refuse  you  for  my  Judge ;  and  heere. 

Before  you  all,  Appeale  vrUo  ths  Pope, 

To  bring  my  wh^  Cause  'fore  his  Holineeeei  120 

And  to  be  tudg^d  by  him  / 

The  source  of  this  part  of  scene  ir.  (11.  68-121)  is  the  folkrwing 
passage,  derived  by  Holinahed  from  Polydore  Vergil  (688/4)  : 

1  In  November,  1528,  the  two  legates  visited  Katharine  at  Bridewell,  and 
told  her  that  they  had  been  appointed  judges  of  the  legality  of  her  Biarnage. 
After  maintaining  ita  lawfalness.  she  said  :  " '  But  of  thys  trouble  I  onely  may 
thanke  you,  my  lorde  Caidinali  of  Yorke ;  for  because  I  haue  wotideied  at 
yonr  hygh  pride  &  vainglory,  and  abhorfe  your  volupteous  life  and  abhomin- 
able  Lecheiy,  and  litle  regard  your  presumpteous  newer  and  tiranny,  therfore 
of  malice  you  haue  kinaled  tiiys  me  and  set  tnys  matter  a  broc^e ;  &  in 
especial  for  y'  great  malice  that  you  beare  to  my  nephew  the  Smnerour,  whom 
I  perfectly  know  you  hate  worse  then  a  Scorpion,  because  he  would  not  satisfie 
your  ambicion  and  make  you  Pope  by  force ;  and  thorfbre  yen  haue  sayed 
more  then  once  that  you  would  trouble  him  and  hys  ftendes,  and  you  hssue 
kept  hym  true  promyse,  for,  of  al  hys  warres  and  vezadons,  he  only  may 
thanke  you.  and  as  for  me,  hys  poors  aunte  and  kynswoman,  what  trouble  you 
put  me  to  by  this  new  found  doubt,  QoA  knoweth,  to  whom  I  commyt  my 
cause  accordmg  to  the  truth.'  The  eardinall  of  Yorke  exeused  himsetf,  saying, 
that  he  was  not  the  begynner  nor  the  mouer  of  the  doubte,  &  that  it  was  sore 
agaynst  hys  wyl  that  euer  y^  manage  should  come  in  question ;  but  he  sayd 
that,  by  his  superior,  the  Bishop  ol  Bonie»  he  WW  depnttti  it  A  lodge  te  hetre 
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[Eol.  iiL  9O8/1/35.]    Heere  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  queene  in  Th*^iieme 
presence  of  the  whole  court  most  greeaouslie  accused  the  cardinaU  ^^^^^ 
of  Tntroth,  deceit^  wickednease,  &  malice ;  which  had  sowne  dis- 
sention  betwixt  hir  and  the  king  hir  husband:   and  therefore 
openlie  protested,  that  she  did  vtterlie  aihorre,  refuse^  and  forsake 
such  H,  fudge,  as  was  not  onelie  a  mosi  malicious  enimie  to  hir,  but 
also  a  manifest  aduersarie  to  all  right  and  iustice ;  and  therewith 
did  she  appeale  vnto  ths  pope,  committing  hir  w?u>U  cause  to  he  sjuappeua 
judged  of  Mm. 

Katharine's  refusal  of  Wolseyas  h«r  judge  (IL  118-121)  is  succeeded 
by  this  stage  direetion :  **  She  OurtsiM  to  the  King,  and  offers  to 
depart."  C^peggio  draws  attention  to  her  morcment,  whereupon 
Hemry  cries  (1.  125): 

Kin.  CaU  her  againe  / 

Crier.  Katheriney  Q.  0/ England,  come  into  the  Comi  t 

Qent.  Ush.  Madam,,  you  are  cold  backe. 

Que,  What  need  you  note  it?  pray  you,  keep  ycwr  way : 
When  you  are  cald,  retume !    (Now  the  Lord  helpe^ 
They  rexe  me  past  my  patience !)    Pray  you,  passe  on  ! 
/  unU  not  tarry  ;  no,  nor  euer  more 
ypon  this  businesse  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  Cowrts  I 

[Exeunt  Queene,  and  her  Attendants. 

In  the  play  Katharine's  departure  is  preceded  by  her  dispute  with 
Wolsey  (11.  68-121),  but,  after  Cavendish's  report  of  her  speech  to 
Henry,  the  passage  which  forms  my  next  ojoerpt  immediately  ensues : 

\Eol.  iii.  907/2/21.     Stow,  913.1     With  that  she  arose  vp,  (Kaihwhw 
makmg  a  lowe  curtesie  to  the  king,  and  departed  fl*om  thence.         S*^£f 

The  king,  being  aduertised  that  shoe  was  readie  to  go  out  of 
the  house,  commanded  the  crier  to  call  hir  againe;  who  called  hir  Theq^tm* 
by  these  words:    ''Katharine,  queens  of  JEnglcmd,  come  into  the  ^^^ 
*'couH!**    With  that  quoth  maister  Griffith,*  '*  Madame,  you  be  J^. 
** called  againe."    ''On,  on*"  (quoth  she)  "it  maketh  no  matter,  / 
**vnll  not  tarrie,  go  on  your  waiee!*'    And  thus  she  departed, 

ike  oaQM,  which  he  sware  on  his  prolieisyon  to  hears  indifferently ;  but,  what* 
Boener  was  said,  she  beleued  hym  not,  and  so  the  Legates  toke  their  leaue  of 
her  h  departed.  Thikm  wordes  wen  spoken  in  frenehe,  and  written  by 
Cardinal!  Campeius  seeretaiy,  (whioh  waa  present,)  and  by  me  translated  as 
nere  as  I  9ocli,^^HaXU,  756. 

*  Canmdud%  8ajs  (i.  152)  that  Katharine  **  took  her  way  straight  out  of  the 
house,  leaning  (as  she  was  wont  always  to  do)  upon  the  arm  01  her  Qeneial 
Receiver,  called  Master  Griffith.^ 
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[Henry't 
raaiseof 
KAthfuine.] 


TJkeear* 

quinthto 
kauetktU 
decland 


weU  enough 


without  anie  further  answer  at  that  time,  or  anie  other,  and  neuer 
would  appeare  after  in  anie  court. 

When  Katharine  is  gone  Henry  closes  a  speech  in  her  praise  hy 
saying  (IL  141-143)  : 

Sheets  liable  borne; 
And,  like  her  true  Nobility,  she  ha's 
Carried  her  selfe  towards  me. 

Wolsey  then  addresses  Henry  (11.  143-149)  : 

Wol.  Most  gracious  tSir, 

In  humblest  manner  /  require  your  Highnee,  144 

That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  eares,  (for  where  I  am  rob'd  and  bound. 
There  must  I  be  vnloos'd,  although  not  there 
At  once  and  fully  satisfide,)  whether  euer  /  148 

Did  broach  thie  busines  to  your  Highness ;  .  .  . 

I  continue  to  quote  excerpts  derived  by  Holinshed  from  Stow's 
paraphrase  of  Cavendish : 

\Hol  iiL  907/2/33.  Stow,  913.]  The  king,  perceiuing  she  was 
departed,  said  these  words  in  effect:  "For  as  much"  (quoth  he) 
''as  the  queene  is  gone,  I  will  in  hir  absence  declare  to  you  all, 
"  that  shoe  hath  beene  to  me  as  true,  as  obedient,  and  as  conform- 
''  able  a  wife,  as  I  would  wish  or  desire.  She  hath  all  the  vertuous 
"  qualities  that  ought  to  be  in  a  woman  of  hir  dignitie,  or  in  anie 
''other  of  a  baser  estate ;  she  is  also  surelie  a  noble  woman  borne; 
"  hir  conditions  will  well  declare  the  same."  ^ 

With  that  quoth  Wolseie  the  cardinall :  "  Sir,  I  most  humblie 
**  require  yotcr  highnesse,  to  declare  before  all  this  audience,  whether 
"/haue  beene  the  cheefe  and  first  moouer  of  this  matter  yn^o  your 
*'maiestie  or  no,  for  I  am  greatlie  suspected  heerein." 

Henry's  oration  (11.  155-209  ;  217-230)  and  the  intervening  answer 
of  Longland  Bishop  of  Lincoln  QL  211-217)  follow  Wolsey's  request : 

Kin.  My  Lord  Cardinall, 

I  doe  excuse  you  ;  yea,  vpon  mine  Honour,  156 


1  On  November  8,  1528,  at  Bridewell,  Henrv  spoke  thus  of  Katharine  to 
an  assemblage  of  nobles,  judges,  counselloT&  and  others  whose  attendance  had 
been  commanded :  ^  I  assure  you  all  that,  beside  her  noble  parentage  of  the 
whiche  she  is  discended,  (as  you  wel  know,)  she  is  a  woman  of  moste  genUenes, 
of  moste  hnmilitie  and  buxumnes ;  yea,  and  of  al  good  qualities  apperteiguynge 
to  nobiUtie  she  is  wjrthoute  comparyson,  as  I  this  .zx.  yeres  almoste  haue  had 
the  true  experiment ;  so  that  yf  1  were  to  mary  agayne,  if  the  manage  myght 
be  ^ood,  I  woold  surely  chose  her  aboue  al  other  women."— JBTottc,  756.  In 
II.  IV.  137-139,  Henry  praises  her  "  sweet  genUenesse,"  meekness,  and  obedience. 
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I  free  you  from't ;  •  .  . 

But  will  70U  be  more  iustifi'de  t    Tou  euer 

Haue  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  busines ;  .  .  . 

My  CoTUoience  first  receiu'd  a  tendemes. 

Scruple,  and  pricke,  on  certame  Speeches  ytter'd 

By  tk Bishop  qf  Bayon^  then  French  ErnboBsador  ;  172 

Who  had  beene  hith&r  sent  on  the  debating 

A  ^  Marriage  'twixt  the  Duke  of  Orleanoe,  and 

Owr  Bctughter  Mary :  i'th'Progresse  of  this  basines. 

Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  hee  176 

(I  meane  the  Bishop)  did  require  a  respite  ; 

Wherein  he  might  the  King  his  Lord  adu^rtise^ 

Whether  <ywr  Daughter  were  legitimate^ 

Respecting  this  our  Marriage  with  the  Dowager,  180 

Sometimes  our  Brothers  Wife,    This  ''  respite  "  shooke 

The  bosome^  o/my  Conscience,  enter'd  me. 

Yea,  with  a  splitting  ^  power,  and  made  to  tremble 

The  region  of  my  Breast ;  which  forc'd  such  way,  184 

That  many  maz'd  considerings  did  throng. 

And  prest  in  with  this  Caution.     First,  me  thought 

I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  Heauen  ;  who  had 

Commanded  Nature,  that  my  Ladies  wombe,  188 

If  it  conceiu'd  a  male-child  by  me,  should 

Doe  no  more  Offices  of  life  to't  then 

The  Graue  does  to  th'  dead :  for  her  Male  Issue 

Or  d€de  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  cifter  192 

This  world  had  a3rr'd  them.     Hence  I  tooke  a  thought, 

This  was  a  ludgement  on  me ;  that  my  Elingdome 

(Well  worthy  the  best  Heyre  o'th'  World)  should  not 

Be  gladded  in't  by  me :  then  followes,  that  196 

I  weighed  the  dcmger  which  my  Eealmea  stood  in 

By  this  my  issues  f  aile ;  and  that  gaue  to  me 

Memy  a  groaning  throw.     Thus  hulling  in 

The  wild  Sea  of  my  Conscience,  I  did  steere  200 

Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 

Now  present  heere  together ;  that's  to  say, 

/  meant  to  rectifie  my  Consdenoe  (which 

I  then  did  f eele  full  sicke,  and  yet  not  well)  204 

By  all  the  Reuerend  Fathers  of  the  Land, 

And  Doctors  leam'd. — ^First,  I  began  in  priuate 

With  you,  my  Lord  of  Lincolne  ;  you  remember 

How  vnder  my  oppression  I  did  reeke,  208 

When  I  first  mou'd  you. 
B,  Lin,  Very  well,  my  Liedge. 

Kin.  I  haue  spoke  long :  be  pleas'd  your  selfe  to  say 

How  f arre  you  satisfide  ma 

Lin,  So  please  your  Highnes, 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me,  212 

»  A]  Rowe  (ed.  2).    And  F, 

*  bottom]  Theobald.  Cp.  next  excerpt  from  Hot.      '  q>litting]  Fa.  spitting  F. 
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(Bearing  a  State  of  mighty  moment  in't. 

And  consequenoe  of  dread,)  that  I  committed 

The  daringst  Counaaile  which  I  had,  to  doubt  ; 

And  did  entreate  your  Highnes  to  this  course,  216 

Which  you  are  running  heere. 

Kin.  /  then  mou'd  you. 

My  Lord  qf  Ccmterbwry  ;  and  got  your  leaue 
To  make  this  {ureeent  Snmmona :  vnsolioited 
I  left  no  Eeuerend  Person  in  this  Court ;  220 

But  by  particular  consent  proceeded 
Vnder  your  hands  and  SeeUes :  therefore,  goe  on ; 
For  no  dislike  i'th'  world  against  the  person 
Of  the  good  Queene,  but  the  sharpe  thorny  points  224 

Of  my  alleadgod  reasons,  driue'  ^  this  forward : 
F^ue  but  our  Mcuriage  lawf ull,  by  my  life 
And  Kingly  Dignity,  we  are  contented 

To  weare  our  mortall  State  to  come  with  her,  228 

(Katherine  our  Queene,)  before  the  primest  Creature 
That's  Parragon'd  o'th'  World ! 

With  these  lines  compare  the  speeches  of  Henry  and  Longland,  as 
they  appear  in  Holinshed  : 

^^Ih^L  [Sol.  iil  907/2/46.  I^ow,  914.]  **My  lard  cardinair  (quoth 
of  Henry't  the  kiDg)  "/can  wcll  exeu9€  you  in  this  matter,  marrie  "  (quoth  he) 
iwmined  ]  '*7^^  ^*^®  beenc  rather  against  me  in  the  tempting  heereof,  than 
**  a  setter  forward  or  moouer  of  the  same.  The  speciall  cause,  that 
^'mooued  me  ynto  this  matter,  was  a  oerteine  scrupulositie  that 
"pricked  my  conscience,  ypon  certeine  words  spoken  at  a  time 
"  by  the  bishop  ^  qf  Baton,  the  Fre^Mih  ambassador?  who  had  beene 
"hither  sent,  ypon  the  debating  of  a  marriage  to  be  concluded 
"  betweene  our  daughter  the  ladle  Marie,  and  the  duke  of  Orleanc^, 
"  second  son  to  the  king  of  France. 

"  Upon  the  resolution  and  determination  whereof,  he  desired 
*WespU  to  aduertiee  the  king  his  maister  thereof,  whether  our 
2^^  '*  daughter  Marie  should  be  legitimate  m  respect  of  this  my 
JSSJI^.]  *' marriage  with  this  woman^  being  som^imes  my  brothers  wife, 
jSjSSk  **  Which  words,  once  conceiued  within  the  secret  bottome  of  my 
^^       /'conscience,  ingendered  such  a  scrupulous  doubt,  that  my  con- 

contciinct .^.^_____^___^_ 

*  drive]  Pope.    drixLU  F. 

>  time  by  the  buhop]  Cavendish,  time  tofcen  it  was,  by  the  buhop  Hoi.  and 
Stow. 

'  A  mistake.  The  ambassador  to  whom  these  words  were  officially  attributed 
was  Qabriel  de  Grammont,  Bishop  of  Tarbes. 
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"science  was  incontinentlie  aooombred,  vexed,  and  disquieted;  ^jJoJo** 
"whereby  I  thought  my  selfe  to  be  greatlie  in  danger  of  God's  «««''»*v». 
"indignation.    Which  appeared  to  be  (as  me  seemed)  the  rather, 
"  for  that  he  sent  vs  no  issne  male,  and  all  such  issues  male,  as  my  said 

[He  luid  no 

"wife  had  by  me,  died  incontinent  after  they  came  into  the  world;  m«i«iMne.] 
"  so  that  I  doubted  the  great  displeasure  of  Gk>d  in  that  behalfe. 

"Thus, my  conscience  being  tossed  in  the  wanes  of  a  scrupulous 
"  mind,  and  partlie  in  despaire  to  haue  [p.  908]  anie  other  issue  than 
"  I  had  alredie  by  this  ladie  now  my  wife,  it  behooued  me  further  to 
"consider  the  state  ol  this  realms,  and  the  danger  it  stood  in  for  J^lTin*^ 
"lacke  of  a  prince  to  succeed  me.    /  thought  it  good  in  release  of  uSf^a^ 
^' the  weightie  burthen  of  my  weakecon^cteT^ce,  .  .  .  to  attempt  the  vSSma 
"law  therin,  whether  I  may  lawfuUie  take  another  wife  more 
"lawfullie,  .  .  .  not  for  anie   displeasure    or    misliking   of  the 
"  queenes  person  and  age ;  with  whome  I  would  be  as  well  contented 
"to  continue,  it  oimt  m^riage  may  stand  with  the  laws  of  Gk>d,  as 
"with  anie  woman  aliue. 

"  In  this  point  consisteth  all  this  doubt  that  we  go  about  now 
"to  trie  by  the  learning,  wisedome,  and  iudgement  of  you  our 
"prelats  and  pastors  of  all  this  our  realme  and  dominions,  now 
"heere  assembled  for  that  purpose;  .  .  .  Wherein,  after  that  I 
"peroeiued  my  conscience  so  doubtfuU,  I  mooued  it  in  confession 
"to  you,  my  Lord  of  Lincoln^e,  then  ghostlie  jhther.    And,  for  so  S?SS« 
"much  as  then  you  your  selfe  were  in  some  doubt,  you  mooued  me  SlSS?^** 
"  to  aske  the  counsell  of  all  these  niy  lords :  wherevpon  I  mooued  obta^eS 
'*you,  my  lord  of  Cantwrlurie,  first  to  haue  your  lieence,  in  as  much  ^itfrom 
**as  you  were  metropolitane,  to  put  Hm  matter  in  question,  and  JJJ^J^ . 
"so  I  did  of  all  you,  my  lords :  to  which  you  granted  voider  your 
**  scales,  heere  to  be  shewed." 

At  the  close  of  Henry's  speech  Gampeggio  says  (IL  230*235) : 
Camp.  So  i^ease  your  Highnes, 

The  Queene  being  absent,  'tis  a  needfull  fitnesee, 

That  we  adioume  this  Court  till  further  day  ;  232 

Meane  while  must  be  an  earnest  motion 

Made  to  the  Queene,  to  call  badloe  her  Appeals 

She  intends  vnto  his  Hi^inesse. 
Holinshed  omitted  a  dispute  between  Warham  and  Fisher,  which 
sucoeeded  the  royal  speech,  and  was  silenoed  by  Henry. 

[Hoi.  iiL  9O8/1/33.     Stoto,  916.]    After  that  the  king  rose  SKSj 
vp,  and  the  court  was  adioumed  yntill  another  date. 

H  H 
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Notwithstanding  EAtharine*s  appeal^ 

[Eol.  iii   908/I/4S.     Folyd.   Verg.,  688/1 1.]    the  legate  sat 

weekelie,  and  euerie  daie  were  arguments  brought  in  on  both 

parts,  and  proofes  alleaged  for  the  ynderstanding  of  the  case,  and 

imgedtoeau  still  they  assaied  if  they  could  by  anie  meanes  procure  tke  queens 

apped.]       to  ecM  baeke  Mr  appeals,  which  she  ytterlie  refused  to  doo. 

Campeggio's  proposal  to  adjourn  is  accepted  by  Henry  (1.  240),  but 
not  without  an  aside  (IL  285-237)  : 

Kin.  I  may  perceiue 

These  Cardinals  trifle  with  me :  I  abhorre  235 

This  dilatory  sloth,  and  trickes  of  Roma 

Holinshed  copied  Polydore  Yergil's  remark  (688/14)  that  the 

ThtHng  [HoL  uL  908/i/5o.]    king  would  gladlie  haue  had  an  end  in 

<2«^|0w<t(tr  the  matter,  but,  when  the  legats  draue  time,  and  determined  ypon 
no  certeine  point,  he  conceiued  a  suspicion  that  this  Tras  doone 
of  purpose,  that  their  dooings  might  draw  to  none  effect  or 
conclusion. 

Act  HL  sc.  L — "  Enter  Queene  and  her  Women,  as  at  worka"  A 
Gentleman  announces  that 

the  two  great  Cardinals  16 

Wait  in  the  presence. 
Queen,  Would  they  speake  with  me  ? 

GerU.  They  wil'd  me  say  so.  Madam. 

Katharine  bids  her  Gentleman  invite  them  to  "  come  neere  "  (L  19) ; 
and  presently  the  Cardinals  enter. 

The  court  at  Black-Friars  closed  its  sessions  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  1529.^  It  was  opened,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  458,  n.  1 ,  above)  on  June 
18.  Time  passed  in  fruitless  discussion,  until  one  day,  after  the  court 
had  adjourned,  Henry's  impatience  obliged  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  to 
make  a  direct  appeal  to  Katharine.' 

Wols.  Peace  to  your  Highnesse  1 

Queen.  Tour  Graces  find  me  heere  part  of  a  Houswife :        24 
I  would  be  all,  against  the  worst  may  happen. 
What  are  yowr  pleaeures  uyith  me,  reuerent  Lords  t 

WoL  May  it  pUaee  you,  Noble  Madam,  to  withdraw 
Into  your  priuate  Chamber,  we  shall  giue  you  28 

The  full  ea/uee  of  our  eomming. 

Queen.  Speake  it  heere : 

There's  nothing  I  haue  done  yet,  o'  my  Conscience, 
Deserues  a  Comer :  would  all  other  Women 

»  "CardinallCampeiuBsaydy*  they  myght  not  ayt  after  Iuly,tyll  October, 
all  whyche  season  was  a  vacacyon  in  the  Courte  of  Bome,  and,  their  court 
beynge  a  member  of  the  Courte  of  Rome,  they  must  nedes  do  the  same." — 
HaUe,  758.  *  Oanndish,  I  160, 161. 
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Gould  speake  this  with  as  free  a  Soule  as  I  doe  1  32 

My  Lords,  I  care  not,  (so  much  I  am  happy 

Ahoue  a  number,)  if  my  actions 

Were  tri'de  by  eu'ry  tongue,  eu'ry  eye  saw  'em, 

Enuy  and  base  opinion  set  against  'em,  36 

I  know  my  life  so  euen.  •  .  . 

Out  with  it  boldly  1  .  .  . 

Cofrd.  \W6L\  Tanta  est  erga  te  mentis  integritas,  Begina 
serenissima, —  41 

QvMn,  O,  good  my  Lord^  no  Latin  1 .  .  . 
Pray,  speake  vn  EnglishI 

Wolsey  replies  (U.  54-61)  : 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  Accusation, 

To  taint  that  honour  euery  good  Tongue  blesses. 

Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow ;  56 

(Tou  haue  too  much,  good  Lady !)  but  to  know 

How  you  stand  minded  va  the  waighty  difference 

Betwe&ne  the  King  and  you  ;  and  to  deliuer. 

Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  iust  opinions^  60 

And  comforts  to  your  ^  cause. 

Camp.  Most  honoured  Madam, 

My  Lord  of  Yorke,  (out  of  his  Noble  nature, 
Zeale  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  Oraoe^ 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  late  Censure  64 

Both  of  his  truth  and  him,  which  was  too  farre. 
Offers,  as  I  doe,  in  a  signs  of  peace, 
His  Seruice  and  his  Gounsell. 

^  To  betray  me,"  Katharine  murmurs.     Then  she  addresses  the 
Cardinals  (IL  68-80) : 

My  Lordly  I  thanke  you  both/or  your  good  toiUs  ; 

Te  speake  like  honest  men ;  (pray  Qod,  ye  proue  so  !) 

B^  how  to  make  ye  aodavnly  an  AntwerCf 

In  such  a  poynt  of  weight,  so  neere  mine  Honour, 

(More  neere  my  Life,  I  feare,)  with  my  weake  wit,  72 

And  to  such  men  of  grauity  and  learning, 

Li  truth,  I  know  not.    I  uxu  set  cU  wo^ 

Among  my  Maids  ;  /uU  little  (Qod  knowes)  looking 

Either  for  such  men,  or  9uch  businesse.  76 

For  her  sake  that  I  haue  beene,  (for  I  f eele 

The  last  fit  <^  my  Greatnesse,)  good  your  Graces, 

Let  me  haue  time  and  Councell  for  my  Cause. 

Alas,  I  am  a  Woman  f  rendleese,  hopelesse  I  80 

WoL  Madam,  you  wrong  the  Kings  loue  with  these  f eares : 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

Queen,  InJSngland 

But  little/or  my  profit :  can  you  thinker  LcfrdSf 
That  any  English  man  dare  giue  me  Councell  1  84 

*  yo^  F2.    om.  Fi. 
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Or  be  9k  }niown9  friend,  ^^gamgi  his  Highncig  i^lMmkre^ 

(Though  he  be  growne  so  de^Mrate  to  be  honest,) 

And  line  a  StMect  f    Na/gyfonootky  mj  Friends, 

They  that  most  weigh  o«t  mj  afflietions,  88 

They  that  tny  trust  must  grow  to,  Hue  not  heere : 

They  are  (as  all  my  other  comforts)  far  hence, 

In  mine  owne  Cowntreyy  Lords. 

^um  [Hol.  ill  900/2/2.    Stow,  916.]     The  cardinals  being  in  the 

«»d(A4^      qaeenes  diamber  of  presence,  the  gmtleman  naher  adnmiised  the 

Jjjjjj^j;^    queene  that  the  cardinals  were  come  to  speake  with  hir.    With 

alJ^£^^  that  she  rose  yp,  &,  with  a  skeine  of  white  thred  about  hir  necke, 

^rtdM^      came  into  hir  chamber  of  presence,  where  the  cardinals  were 

tiiemto       attending.    At  whose  comming  quoth  she,  "  WheU  is  yewrpleeure 

^^j«       ''with  met"    ''U  it  please  your  grace"  (quoth  <»rdinall  Wolseie) 

"to  go  into  yotcr  priuie  cha^nier,  we  will  shew  you  the  cause  of  our 

''comming."    "My  kNrd"  (quoth  Ae)  "if  yee  haoe  anie  thing  to 

"  saie,  speaJce  U  x>penlie  before  aH  these  foike ;  for  I  feare  nothing 

"that  yee  can  saie  against  me,  but  that  I  would  all  the  world 

"should  heare  and  see  it,  and  therefore  speake  your  mmd."    Then 

[WoiM7       began  the  cardinall  to  speake  to  hir  m  Latine.     "Naie,  good  my 


52^^  "  lord  "  (quoth  she)  "  speake  to  me  «»  JEngHsh."  ^ 

[He and  "Forsooth"  (quoth  the  cardinall)  "good  madame,  if  it  please 

e!^^  *'  you,  we  corns  both  to  know  your  nund  how  you  are  disposed  to 

mjndin  "doo  in  this  matter  betweene  the  king  and  you,  and  also  to  declare 

rogtrdtothe 

>n^^  "secretlie  our  opinions  and  counsell  Tnto  you:  which  we  doo 
^wiber.]  ''oi^clie  for  yerie  zeaie  and  cbediemoe  we  beare  ynto  your  grace." 
Tkequime  '' ^V  ^d*"  (quotti  shc)  "/  thanke  you  for  yowr  good  wiU;  but  to 
HSiSb^^iMen  "m^ake  you  answer  in  your  request  I  cannot  so  suddenlie,  for  /  was 
vtiffhiul*^  "set  am^mg  my  maids  ait  works,  thinking  full  liUle  et  aaie  such 
r ^hMi  '' matter,  wherein  there  needeth  a  longer  deliberation,  and  a  better 
^^^.  ''head  than  mine  to  make  answer :  for  I  need  eounseli  in  this  case 
^gdS^ ^  "which  touchefli  me  eo  neere,  &  for  anie  oounsell  or  fireendship 
"that  I  can  find  in  JBnglani,  they  are  not  /^  my  profit.  What^ 
^wid      ''tkinke  ffou,  my  lords,  wiH  anie  SngUshman  oounsell  me,  or  be 

^  speake  to  me  in  BfufUah.  for  I  ea/a  (I  iha/nke  God)  M^  speake  and  vnder- 
sta/ndm/^Ash^iOakoiitghlimM  9tow.,  oax.  Hol  C^Eatha- 

xine'8  words  (III.  L4»,4^i 

**I  am  not  such  a  Traant  since  my  comming. 
As  not  to  know  the  Language  I haue  lin'd  in'*:  .  .  . 
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*'frund  to  me  against  the  E[iiig8]  pleasure  that  is  his  rubied  t  J^S^^ 
**  Naie,  fiyrsooth.  And  as  for  my  counsell  in  whom  I  w3I  put  my  friends  wen 
^*  trusty  (hey  be  not  h$re^  they  be  in  Spaine  in  my  oume  eauntrie. 

"And,  my  lords,  I  am  a  poore  woman,  lackmg  wit,  to  answer  m»vf 
"to  anie  such  noble  persons  of  wisedome  as  yon  be,  in  so  weightie  oanUiuaB' 
"a  matter,  therefore  I  praie  yon  be  good  to  me,  poore  woman, 
"destitute  of  fireends  here  in  a  forren  region,"  .  .  • 

Oampcggio  responds  by  offering  his  counsd  (IL  93-97)  : 

Put  your  maine  cause  into  Hie  King's  protection ; 

Hee's  louing  and  most  gracious  :  'twill  be  much 

Both  for  your  Honour  better  ^  and  your  Oause ; 

Fmr,  if  M6<fy(i&<2/'theXiMD  o'retakeye,  96 

Tou'l  part  away  dbgrac'd. 

The  object  of  the  Oeurdinals'  mission  to  Katharine  was 

[ffoL  iil  908/1/70.    Stow,  916.]    to  permiade  with  hir  by  their  va^ 
wisdoms^  and  to  adnise  hir  to  surreniiter  tiie  whole  matter  into  the  Si^SJ^J^ 
kings  hands  by  hir  owne  consent  &  will,  which  should  be  much  ^^^^^^ 
better  to  hir  honowr,  than  to  stand  to  the  triall  of  law,  and  thereby  ^^!SS!Sto' 
to  be  condemned,  which  should  seeme  much  to  hir  dishonour. 

Katharine's  anger  is  roused  by  this  perfidious  advice,  but,  growing 
calm  at  last,  she  says,  as  the  scene  ends  (11.  181, 182) : 

Gome,  reuerend  Fathers, 
Bestow  your  Couneeb  on  me  1 

We  are  not  told  by  Oayoidiflh  how  Katharine  received  the  legates' 
proposition.^  After  her  appeal, — '^I  praie  you  be  good  to  me,  poore 
woman,  destitute  of  f reends  here  in  a  forren  region," — she  added : 


[ffol.  iii  9O8/2/41. ,  Stow,  917.]    "  and  your  couneeU  also  I  will  be  ^ 


retind 
with  the 

"glad  to  heare."    And  therewith  she  tooke  the  cardinall  [Wolsey]  ^^^^ 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into  hir  priuie  chamber  with  the  other  ^^^^^-^ 
cardinall,  where  they  tarried  a  season  talking  with  the  queene. 

Act  IIL  sa  ii— Norfolk^  Suffolk,  <'  Surrey,"  and  the  Lord  Chamber- 
Iain  enter.    Norfolk  says  (II.  1-3)  : 

If  you  will  now  vnite  in  your  Complaints, 
And  force  them  with  a  OiMUtancy,  the  Cardinall 
Cannot  stand  vnder  them :  .  .  . 

Suffolk  explains  how  Wolsey  has  forfeBted  fitenry's  favour  (U. 
30-36): 

^  OoflKniidRtk  aays  (1  164)  tbat  <<  we,  in  the  oiBer  chamber,  might  sometime 
hear  the  queen  speak  veiy  loud»  but  what  it  was  we  could  n«t  understand." 
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The  Cardinals  Letters  to  the  Pope  miscarried, 

And  came  to  th'eye  o'th'Eang :  wherein  was  read. 

How  that  the  Gardinall  did  intreat  his  Holinesse  32 

To  stay  the  Judgement  o'th'Diuorce ;  for  if 

It  did  take  place,  **  I  do  "  (quoth  he)  ''  perceiue 

<<  My  King  is  tangled  in  affection  to 

**  A  Creature  of  the  Queenes,  Lady  Anne  Bullen."  S6 

After  a  while  Wolsey  enters  and  soliloquizes  upon  his  intention  of 
uniting  Henry  to  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on,^  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  King's  marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn  (\l,  85-101).  Soon  Henry 
enters  and  elicits  from  Wolsey  great  professions  of  loyalty,  which  the 
King  brings  to  a  close  by  giving  the  Cardinal  two  papers,  with  these 
words  (U.  201-203) : 

Bead  o're  this ; 
And  after,  this  [the  Letter  to  the  Pope];  and  then  to  Breakfast  with 
What  appetite  you  haue ! 

[Exit  King,  frowning  vpon  the  Cardinall:  the  Nobles 
throng  after  him,  smiling  and  whispering. 

Polydore  Vergil  (688/16)  was  the  original  authority  for  part  of  my 
next  excerpt,  down  to  the  sentence  ending,  "  honor  and  dignitia"  He 
asserts  that,  while  the  lawfulness  of  Henry's  marriage  was  being 
debated  at  Black-Friars, 

TkeUng*  [Sol  lil  908/2/7O.]    the  cardinall  of  Yorke  was  aduised  that 

jmdt^to    the  king  had  set  his  affection  ypon  a  yoong  gentlewoman  named 
^^^        Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bullen,  vicount  Rochford,  whicb 

did  wait  ypon  the  queene.  This  was  a  [p.  909]  great  griefe  vnto 
[HHaizy  the  Cardinall,  as  he  that  perceiued  aforehand,  that  the  king  wonld 
j^^;;^^^^  marie  the  said  gentlewoman,  if  the  diuorse  tooke  place.  Wherfore 
bSI^]      he  began  with  all  diligence  to  disappoint  that  match,  which,  by 

reason  of  the  misliking  that  he  had  to  the  woman,  he  iudged 
ThiMorH  ought  to  be  auoided  more  than  present  death.  While  the  matter 
^gj^]*^  stood  in  this  state,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  queene  was  to  be 
^^2^^  heard  and  iudged  at  Rome,  by  reason  of  the  appeale  which  by  hir 
^^].      was  put  in,  the  cardinall  required  the  pope  by  letters  and  secret 

messengers,  that  in  anie  wise  he  should  defer  the  iudgement  of 

the  diuorse,  till  he  might  frame  the  kings  mind  to  his  purpose. 

Howbeit  he  went  about  nothing  so  secretlie,  but  that  the  same 

^ShSif'  ^^^^'^^  *^  ^^  kings  knowledge,  who  tooke  so  high  displeasure 

^^!S!l!tih4    ^th  such  his  cloked  dissimulation,  that  he  determined  to  abase 

im^^      his  degree,  sith  as  an  ynthankefull  person  he  forgot  himselfe  and 

•ooount).        

1  An  anachronism.    See  p.  453,  n.  2,  above. 
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his  dutie  towards  him  that  had  so  highlie  aduanoed  him  to  all 
honoi;  and  dignitie.    When  the  nobles  of  the  realme  perceiued  the  Bdto.  hm 
cardinall  to  be  in  displeasure,  they  b^an  to  aoense  him  of  such 
offenses  as  they  knew  might  be  proned  agamst  him,  and  thereof  tS^!U 
they  made  a  booke  conteining  certeine  articles,  to  which  diuerse  eardnnwu 
of  the  kings  councell  set  theur  hands.  noUMj. 

Before  Wolsey  entered,  Suffolk  mentioned  (U.  66-60)  a  circumstance 
which  would  be  sure  to  confirm  the  resentment  felt  by  Henry  on 
discovering  the  letter  to  the  Pope. 

Gardinall  Oampeius 
Is  stolne  away  to  Bome ;  hath  ta'ne  no  leaue  \ 
Ha's  left  the  cause  o'th'King  vnhandled ;  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  Agent  of  our  Gardinall, 
To  second  all  his  plot. 

When  the  day  came  for  the  Legates'  judgment  to  be  deliyered, 
Gampeggio  thus  addressed  the  Court  assembled  at  Black-Friars :  ^ 

[Hoi  ill  908/2IS7.     Stow,  917.]     ''I  will  not  gine  iudgement  oattdimM 
''till  I  bane  made  relation  to  the  pope  of  all  our  proceedings;  ^f^Jg^ 
"  whose  counsell  and  commandement  in  this  case  I  will  obserue :  M?«»«^ 
"the  case  is  verie  doubtfuU,  and  also  the  partie  defendant  will 
''make  no  answer  here,  but  dooth  rather  appeale  from  ys,  suppos- 
"ing  that  we  be  not  indifferent    Wherfore  I  will  adioume  this 
"  court  for  this  time,  according  to  the  order  of  the  court  of  Rome." 
And  with  that  the  court  was  dissolued,  and  no  more  doone.  This  ^^^ 
protracting  of  the  conclusion  of  the  matter,  king  Henrie  tooke  ^^ 
Yerie  displeasantlie.    Then  cardinall  Campeius  tooke  his  leaue  of  S^j 
the  king*  and  nobilitie,  and  returned  towards  Rome. 

From  my  last  excerpt  it  appears  that  Gampeggio  took  leave  of  Henry 
before  returning  to  Bome.  The  Legate's  clandestine  departure  was 
perhaps  inferred  by  the  dramatist  from  the  somewhat  milsleading  ex- 
pressions used  by  Foxe,'  who  says  (ii.  967/2)  that  Gampeggio 

1  On  July  23  Gampeggio  prorogued  the  Gourt  to  Oetoher  1, 1529.— Cblefular 
{flm.  VIIi:),  IV.  iii  p.  2589. 

*  Gampe«do  took  leave  of  Henry  at  Qnifton  Begis,  on  September  20^  1529. 
—Alwaid  to  Cromwell  (JSUu,  I.  i  309).  CcrnndiO^  i  179.  The  testunony  of 
Alwaid  and  Gavendish— both  of  whom  accompanied  Wolsey  to  Grafton— does 
not  differ  save  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  day  when  Gampeggio  and  Wolsey 
took  leave  of  Henry. 

*  At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  which  contains  my  quotation,  Fcoee  gives  as 
a  referenee,  <*Ex  Hallo."  uaXU  (759)  records  Gfunpeggio's  farewell  of 
Henry. 
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^D^Kio    craflaly  shifted  hym  self  out  of  the  reahue  before  the  day  came 
^^22^^^;^^  appoynted  for  determinatioB,  leaning  his  suttle  felow  bdiynd  hym 

to  wey  with  the  king  in  the  meane  time^  while  the  matter  mi^t 

be  brought  Tp  to  the  court  o!  Borne. 

In  a  subsequent  reference  to  the  same  subject  Foxe  adds  (ii.  1023/i) 
that,  when  the  Legates  observed  the  dangerous  tendency  ol  the  question 
which  they  were  expected  to  decide, 

[HeniyiMd   &  especially  because  the  Cardinall  of  Yorke  perceaued  the  kyng 
Axme      ^    to  cast  fauour  to  the  Lady  Anne,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  LutJieran} 

Botoyn,  who  *' 

Lnthenm.)     ^^^  thought  bcst  to  windc  them  selues  out  of  that  brake  by  tyme, 

oardinau      &  SO  Cardinal  Campeins,  dissemblyng  the  matter,  conueyed  him- 

f^^hma   ®®™  home  to  Rome  agayne,  .  .  . 

While  Wolsey  was  musing,  Henry  entered  "  reading  of  a  Soedule  " 
(1.  106).  Showing  it  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the  King  said,  with 
reference  to  Wolsey  (11.  120-128)  : 

This  morning,  120 

Papers  of  State  he  sent  me  to  peruse. 
As  I  required :  and  wot  you  what  I  found 
There,  (on  my  Conscience,  put  vnwittingly  ? ) 
Forsooth,  an  Inuentory,  thus  importing,  124 

The  seueraU  parcels  of  his  Plate,  his  Treasure^ 
Rich  Stufies,  and  Ornaments  of  Houshold,  which 
I  finde  at  such  proud  Kate,  that  it  out-sp^J^es 
Possession  of  a  Subiect. 

Steevens  pointed  out  {Vwr,  Sh,,  zix.  412)  that  a  somewhat  similar 
mischance  bef  el  Thomas  Buthal,  Bishop  ci  Duiham,  who  had  two  books 
precisely  like  in  outward  appearance,  one  describing  **  the  whole  estate 
of  the  kingdome,"  the  other  containing  an  account  of  his  private  means. 
Henry  YIII.  sent  Wcdsey  for  the  fcrmet  book,  and  Bu^al  inadvert- 
ently gave  the  private  volume 

[HoL  iii.  796/2/60.]    to  the  oardimaU  to  beare  vnta  the  king. 

^  When  Wolsey  is  soliloquizing  on  the  necessity  of  preventing  Anne  Boleyn 
from  becoming  Queen,  he  says  (1X1.  ii  97-101) : 

*^  What  though  I  know  her  vertwms 
And  well  deseruing  ?  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleenj  lAUheran;  and  not  wholsome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  lye  i'  th'  bosome  of 
Our  hard  rul'd  King.'* 

Elsewhere  (ii.  1056/ 1^  Fw»  speaks  thus  of  Anne  Boleyn:  ''But  because 
touchyng  the  memorable  vertues  of  this  worthy  Queene,  partly  we  haue  sayd 
some  thyng  before,  partly  because  more  also  is  promised  to  be  dedaced  of  her 
verhums  life  (the  Lord  so  permittyng)  by  other  who  the»  were  abflat  her,  I 
will  cease  in  uus  matter  further  to  ptoceeda."  I  find  no  mention  in  HalU  or 
Hoi,  of  her  Lutheranism. 
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The  cardinall,  hauing  the  booke,  went  from  the  bishop,  and  after 
(in  his  studie  by  himselfe)  vnderstanding  the  contents  thereof,  he 
greatlie  reioised ;  haning  now  occasion  (which  he  long  sought  for) 
offered  ynto  him  to  bring  the  bishop  into  the  king^s  disgrace. 

Wherefore  he  went  foorthwith  to  the  king,  deliuered  the  booke  Tk4kuhcp» 
into  his  hands,  and  Inreefelie  informed  the  king  of  the  contents  ^H^j^Xt 
thereof;  putting  frurther  into  the  kings  head,  that  if  at  anie  time  ^^'"''^^ 
he  were  destitute  of  a  masse  of  monie,  he  should  not  need  to  seeke 
further  therefore  than  to  the  oofers  of  the  bishop,  who  bj  the 
tenor  of  his  owne  booke  had  accompted  his  proper  riches  and 
substance  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand  pound& 

The  "  Soedule,"  which  Henry  entered  reading,  is  the  first  of  the 
two  papers  examined  by  Wblsey  when  the  King  and  Nobles  are  gone. 
It  proves  to  be 

th'Aocompt 
Of  all  that  world  of  Wealth  I  haue  drawne  together 
For  mine  owne  ends ;  indeed,  to  gaine  the  Fopedome,  212 

And  fee  my  Friends  in  Home. 

In  February,  1529,  false  news  of  the  Pope's  death  reached  England.^ 
Wolsey  aspired  after  the  Papacy,  and  therefore  wrote  to  Gardiner, 

[Foace,  iL  963/2.]    willing  hym  to  sticke  for  no  coste,  so  farre  (Jd^^tbe 
as  sixe  or  seuen  thousand  poundes  woulde  stretche :  for  more  he  m!m.2 
sayd  he  would  not  geue  for  the  triple  crowne.' 

Finding  the  second  paper  to  be  the  letter  to  the  Pope,  Wolsey 
despairs  of  regaining  Henry's  confidence  (U.  220-227).     Then  re-enter 


1  Cakfuk^  {Em.  VIIL),  IV.  ilL  6269. 

*  Qardiner  was  jonmeying  towards  Borne  in  January,  1529. — Ccdenda/r 
(Hen.  VIIL),  IV.  iii.  5237.  He  reached  it  on  Febroaiy  15. 152a— OOetuiar 
{Hm.  yiIL\  IV.  iii.  5294.  In  Februaiy,  1529,  Henry,  believing  Clement  to 
be  dead,  sent  instnictiona  to  Qardiner  and  others  that  tney  riioold,  if  necessary, 
endeavour  to  procare  Wolsey's  election  as  Pope  by  ''promises  of  ^iritnal 
promotions,  offices,  dignities,  rewards  of  money,  and  other  things,  to  show  them 
what  Wolsey  will  ^ve  np  if  he  enters  into  this  danfferons  storm  and  troablons 
tempest  for  the  relief  of  the  Church  ;  all  of  which  benefices  shall  be  cdyen  to 
the  Sing's  friends,  besides  other  lanB;e  re  wards.'' — CkdeivAaflr  (Em.  VIlI.\  IV. 
ill  5270.  Axe,  ii.  965/2.  Henry  honed  thus  to  be  divorced  from  Katharine 
by  Plipil  sanction^  which  Wolsey  would  mnt — Ibid.  Foxe  printed  a  letter 
from  Wolaey  to  Gardiner  (ii  964/i.  Ca&hdar  (An.  VIIL)y  IV.  iii  5272)  in 
which  ^neral  directions  to  make  promises  are  given,  but  no  specific  som  of 
money  is  named.  I  soipeet  Faste'i  6000  or  7000  pounds  for  the  Popedom  to 
betlie500Oor6000dncatiofibred  by  WqImv  for  bulls  to  held  Winchester.— 
WolMy  to  Sir  QiMery  Casale  and  P^r  Vannes,  Feb.  20^  1529  (OdUndar 
{Een.  rni),  IV.  m.  5818). 
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inaUUlotk 
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[Andieftiied 


I? 


the  Great 
8eal,whieh 
Henry  had 
given  him 
for  life.) 


(in.  ii.)  *'  the  Dukes  of  Norfolke  and  Suffolke,  the  Earle  of  Surrey,^  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlaine." 

Nor,  Heare  the  Ki/ng's  pUaswrey  Oardinall :  who  commands  you 
To  render  vp  the  Great  Seale  presently 
IrUo  our  hande;  and  to  Confine  your  selfe 
To  Asher-houee,  my  Lord  o/  Wim^terSf^ 
Till  you  heare  further  from  his  Highnesse. 

Car.  Stay :  232 

Where's  your  Commission,  Lords  ?  words  cannot  carrie 
Authority  so  weighty. 

Stif.  Who  dare  crosse  'em, 

.  Bearing  the  Kings  will  from  his  mouth  expressely  1 

Car.  Till  I  finde  more  then  will  or  woi^  to  do  it,  236 

(I  meane  your  malice,)  know,  Officious  Lords, 
I  dare,  and  must  deny  it.  .  .  . 

That  Seale, 
You  aske  with  such  a  Violence,  the  King, 
(Mine  and  your  Master,)  with  his  owne  hand,  gaue  me ; 
Bad  me  eniot/  it,  with  the  Place  and  Honors,  248 

During  my  life  ;  and,  to  confirme  his  Gk>odnesse, 
Ti'de  it  by  Letters  Patents ;  .  .  . 
On  October  16  (t),  1629, 

[Hoi.  iii  909/1/39.  Shw,  918.]  the  king  sent  the  two  dukes 
of  Norfolke  and  Suffolke  to  the  cardinals  place  at  Westminster, 
who  went  as  they  were  commanded,  and,  finding  the  oardinall 
there,  they  declared  that  the  kings  pleasure  was  that  he  should 
surrender  vp  the  great  seaie  vrito  their  hands,  and  to  depart  fiimplie 
ynto  Asher,  which  was  an  house  situat  nigh  vnto  Ebmpton  court, 
belonging  to  the  bishoprike  of  Winchester.  The  cardinall  de- 
manded of  them  their  commission  that  gaue  them  such  auOioritie ; 
who  answered  againe,  that  they  were  sufficient  commissioners,  and 
had  authoritie  to  doo  no  lease  by  the  Icings  mouth.  Notwithstand- 
ing, he  would  in  no  wise  agree  in  that  behalfe,  without  further 
knowledge  of  their  authoritie,  saieng:  that  the  great  seale  was 
deliuered  him  by  the  kings  person,  to  inioy  the  ministration 
thereof  with  the  roome  of  the  chancellor  for  the  terme  of  his  Itfe, 
whereof  for  his  suertie  he  had  the  kings  leUers  paterUs. 


*  Norfolk  and  "Surrey"  are  historically  one ;  the  dramatic  twain  farm- 
ing the  historical  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  '<  Father-in-law"  was  "  Noble 
Buckmgham"  (IIL  ii  256). 

*  The  Bishopric  of  Winchester  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bichard 
Foxe  in  152a — €hdu>in,  246.  Wolsey  afterwards  held  the  see  in  eommendam^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  Gardiner.— I^.,  247.  Qaidiner  is,  perhaps, 
the  dramatist's  "Lord  of  Winchester.*' 
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Holinahed— copying  Stow  (919),  whose  authority  was  GavendiBh 
(i  181) — ^tells  us  that  Wolsey  steadily  refused  to  surrender  the  Great 
Seal  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  so  that,  after  the  matter  had  been 

[Hoi.  iii  909/1/58.    Siow,  919.]    greatlie  debated  betweene  !^^^ 

them  with  manie  great  words,^ ...  the  dukes  were  faine  to  depart  ^^^ 

againe  without  their  purpose,  and  rode  to  Windsore  to  the  king,  '^JS^^f^ 

and  made  report  accordinglie ;  but  the  next  daie  they  returned 

againe,  bringing  with  them  the  kings  letters.    Then  the  cardinall  ^^ 

deliuered  vnto  them  the  great  seale,^  and  was  content  to  depart  ^H^SiXT 

simplie,  taking  with  him  nothing  but  onelie  certeine  prouision  for 

his  house :  and  after  long  talke  betweene  him  and  the  dukes,  they 

departed  with  the  great  scale  of  England,  and  brought  the  same 

to  the  king. 

'^  Surrey  "  reviles  Wolsey,  and  at  last  desires  Norfolk  to  produce 
certain  articles  which  have  been  framed  against  the  Cardinal.  But,  as 
these  articles  are  ''  in  the  Kings  hand  '*  (1.  299),  the  nobles  rehearse 
them  from  memoiy,  **  Surrey  "  beginning :  ^ 

[1]  First,  That,  without  ths  Kings  assent  or  knowledge, 

Tou  wrought  to  he  a  Legate  ;  hy  which  power 

You  maim'd  the  lurisdiction  (2/*  o^  ^w^o^.  312 

[2]      Nor.  Then,  That  in  all  you  writ  to  Borne,  or  else 

To  Forraigne  Prinoea,  "  Ego  ds  Rex  metis  " 

Was  still  inscribed ;  in  which  you  brought  the  King 

To  be  your  Seruant. 
[4]      JSkif.  Then,  That,  trt^^oi^  the  knowledge        316 

Either  of  Eling  or  Councell,  tohm  you  went 

Amhassador  to  the  Emperor,  you  made  bold 

To  carry  into  Flanders  the  Great  Seals. 
[6]  Sur.     Item,  Tou  semJt  a  large  Commission  320 

To  Gregory  de  Cassado,  to  conclude, 

Without  the  Kings  will,  or  the  States  allowance, 

A  League  betweene  his  Highnesse  and  Ferrara. 

^  great  and  heinous  words]QU}w  (919).    stout  words  Cavendish  (i  182). 
«  On  October  17,  1629.— thlendar  (Hen.  VIIL),  IV.  iii  6026. 
>  Surrey  pre&ces  the  articles  by  saying  (III.  ii  294-296) : 

"  lie  startle  you 

Worse  then  the  Sacring  Bell,  when  the  browne  Wench 

Lay  kissmg  in  your  Ames,  Lord  Cardinall ! " 

Boswell  (Far.  8h.,  zix.  424)  illustrated  these  lines  by  a  story  of  "  a  card^mall 
of  Borne  "  [the  Legate  John  of  Crema],  who  caused  much  scandal ;  '*  for,  m  y* 
euenyng,  after  he  nad  lewdely  blowen  his  home,  &  sayd  it  was  a  detestable 
synne  to  aryse  from  y*  syde  of  a  Strumpet,  &  sacre  y*  Body  of  Cryste,  he  was 
taken  wit^  a  strumpet,  to  Ms  open  shame  and  rebuke.*' — Fab.^  259.  Henry  of 
Hontinffdon  (ed.  Savile,  1596,  p.  219)~who  was,  perhaps,  Fab.*s  authority— 
places  wis  event  under  the  year  1125. 
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[7]      Snf.     Thai,  out  of  meere  Ambition,  yoa  haue  caused         324 
Your  Holy-JTol  to  ^  stampt  on  <Atf  iTtn^a  (7of?i6. 

[9]  Star.  Then,  fAo^  you  haue  Mn#  f?w»tifiMraU»  «tt5«^«mo^ 
(By  what  meanes  got,  I  leaue  to  your  owne  conscience) 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  wayes  328 

Tou  haue  for  IHgmiU9;  A>  ^  meere  vnctodng 
Q/'all  ^  KiTigdoma     Mcmy  more  there  are  ; 
Which,  since  they  are  of  you,  and  odious, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with.  332 

In  December,  1529,^ 

[Hoi  iii  912/2/1$.    HalU,  767.]    was  bronght  downe  to  the 

commons  the  booke  of  articleB,  which  die  lords  had  put  to  the 

king  against  the  cardinall  ;*  the  chiefe  wberof  were  these : 

^^^  1     Fmt,  that  he  vriikout  the  kings  assmt  had  procured  to  be  a 

Jg^gJ^^  legcU,  by  reason  whereof  he  tooke  awaie  the  right  of  all  lidu)pe  and 

qnritu&ll  persons. 

2    Item,  in  all  writing?  which  he  wrote  to  Some,  or  anie  other 

foreign  prince,  he  wrote  Sgo  &  rex  weua,  I  and  my  king :  as  wka 

would  sale  that  the  hm§  were  his  eerwiTd?  .  •  . 

4  Item,  he  t^Aote^  the  kings  assent  carried  ^^kings^reo^^^o^ 
in^Yiim  into  Flanders,  when  he  was  %%iAomiasead(irtothe€mpeTaur. 

5  Item,  he,  without  the  kinga  assenty  seint  a  eammMsion  to  sir 
Gregorie  de  Gassado,^lsmght,  to  eandude  a  league  hettoeene  the  king 
ik  the  duke  of  Ferrar,  without  the  kings  knowledge.  .  .  . 

7  Item,  that  he  caused  the  eardiitals  hat  to  he  put  on  the  kings 
coins,  •  •  . 

9  Item,  that  he  had  sent  innumerable  substance  to  Somsy  for  the 
obteining  of  his  dignities ;  to  the  great  impouerishment  of  the  realme. 

These  articles,  with  mande  more,  read  in  the  common  house, 
and  signed  with  the  cardinals  hand,  was  \jAc\  DonfftSfled  by  him. 

Before  the  nobles  kare  Wolsey,  Suffolk  adds  (11.  337^344) : 

8^f,  Lord  Oardinall,  the  Eongs  further  pleasure  is, 
(Because  aU  ihoae  things  you  haue  done  of  late, 

1  December  1  is  the  date  <^  tiie  AitkiaB.'-OdendtMr  mm.  VIIL),  IV.  iii. 
p.  2714.    Parliament  was  prorogued  on  December  n.^MdUe^  768. 

•  Seep.  471  above. 
'  Halle  has  misquoted  this  articla    Wolaey  was  accused  (4)  of  **havu^in 

divers  letters  and  instructions  to  foreign  parts  used  the  expression, '  the  King 
and  I,'  .  .  .  using  himself  more  like  a  fellow  to  your  Highness  than  a 
subject"— OilcfiAw  (Hm,  VUL),  IV.  iii  p.  2713. 

*  Sir  Gregory  Cattle. 
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By  jovx  power  Legvlma}  unthm  this  Kh^ome, 

Fall  into  th*compeaae  of  a  FremMmre^)  340 

That  therefore  such  a  Writ  be  sued  (ugaimst  you ; 

ToforfeU  aU  your  Goods,  Zcrnds,  TenemerUa, 

CataUeSf*  and  whatsoeuer,  and  to  be 

Out  of  the  Kings  protection.    This  is  my  Charge.  344 

In  October,  1529,^ 

[ffoL  iil  AO9/1/32.    ffaUe,  760.]    the  king  (being   infbnned 
that  all  those  things,  that  the  cardiiiall  had  doone  by  his  pow^ 
legatine^  within  this  realme,  vere  in  the  case  <^  the premtmire  and  IHMmed 
prouision)  caosed  his  attumeie  Christopher  Hales  to  sue  out  a  writ  nw^' 
of  premunire  against  him ;  in  the  which  he  licenced  him  to  make 
his  attumeie. 

After  Wolsey's  retirement  to  Esher, 

[Eol.  iil  909/2/43.    Salle,  760.]    in  the  kings  bendi,   his  2J**:2Suf 
matter  for  the  premunire,  being  called  ypon,  two  attumeis^  which  f^iaey'g 
he  had  authorised  by  his  warrant  signed  with  his  owne  hand,  con-  "^^^^^ 
fessed  the  action ;  '^  and  so  had  indgement  to  forfeit  all  his  lands,  SJS^J[^  « 
tenements,  goods,  and  caitels,  and  to  be  out  of  the  kings  protection :  ,  .  .  i^^^*^ 

Wolsey's  soliloquy  on  his  fall  (IL  351-372)  sueceeds  the  nobles' 
departure.  Then  Thomas  Oomwell  enters;  and,  in  reoponse  to 
'Wolsey's  question,  ''What  Newes  abroad) "  answers  (U.  393,  394) 

that  Sir  Thomas  Moore  is  chosen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

On  October  25,  1529,<' 

[Hoi.  iii  910/2/6.    Halle,  761.]    was  sir  Thomas  Moore  made  ^J^^ 

lord  chancellor.  ehameUUfr, 

At  the  close  of  the  trial-scene  (II.  iy.  238-240)  Henry  muttered  : 

My  leam'd  and  welbelouM  Seruant,  Oranmer, 
Prethee,  retume :  with  thy  approch,  I  know. 
My  comfort  eomM  along. 

In  this  scene  (IIL  ii  64^7)  Suffolk  told  Norfolk  that  Ocuimtr 

is  rttum'd  in  his  Opinions ;  which  64 

Haue  satisfied  the  King  for  his  Diuorce, 

^  Xe^tmelBowe  (ed.  2).    Legtxtviie F. 

*  OttoOeg]  Halle.    CasOes  F.     Chattels  Theobald. 

'  October  9  is  the  date  of  the  bill  of  indictment  preferred  by  Hales  against 
Wolsey.— CWetidor  {Hen.  FJIT.),  IV.  iiL  6035. 

*  legatine]  Ugantine  HoL 

«  On  October  80, 1589.— OdeMUnr  (Hen.  VIIL),  IV.  iii.  «035. 

*  CaXmdwr  (Hen.  VIIL),  IV.  iii.  6026. 
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Together  with  all  famous  OoUedges 
Almost  in  Christendome :  .  .  . 

Suffolk  then  (1.  74)  declared  that  Cranmer's  services  were  to  be 
rewarded  with  an  archbishopric;  and  now  (11.  401,  402)  (>omwell 
answers  Wolsey's  request  for  more  news  by  the  information 

That  Oranmer  is  returned  with  welcome ;  400 

Instaird  Lord  Arch-byshop  of  Canterbury. 

We  learn  from  Foxe  (ii  1764/i)  that  Cranmer  was  employed  by 
Henry  to  write  a  book  in  defence  of 

his  [Cranmer's]  opinion,  whiche  was  this :  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
had  no  suche  authoritie  as  whereby  he  might  dispence  with  the 
PThe  que^  word  of  God  and  the  Scripture.  .  .  .  And  thufl>  by  meanea 
£«m^  of  D.  Cranmers  handlyng  of  this  matter  with  the  Kyng,  not 
^^^^  onely  certane  learned  men  were  sent  abroade  to  the  most  part 
2f^^^  of  the  Tniuersitiea  in  Christendome,  to  dispute  the  question, 
but  also  the  same  beyng  by  Commission  disputed  by  the  diuines 
TKihhtfftt  in  both  the  Tniuersities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxforde,  it  was 
-^S^^  there  concluded  that  no  suche  matrimonie  was  by  the  word 
^J^Jj^^  of  God  lawfiilL  Whereupon  a  solemne  ambassage  was  then  pre- 
^HSk^  pared  and  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  then  [March,  1530]^  beyng 
^^         at  Bonony,  wherin  went  the  Earle  of  Wiltshiere,  D.  Cranmer,  D. 


dawrioike    Stokesley,  D.  Came,  D.  Benet,  and  diuers  other  learned  men 

■Pop*.  ft  , 

&  gentlemen. 

When  the  embassy  returned  to  England,  Cranmer  went  to  Germany, 
and  discussed  the  question  of  Henry's  marriage  with  '<  diuers  learned 
men  "  of  that  nation ; 

S^^e         [^ac«,  ii.   1764/2.]    who,  verye  ambiguouslye  heretofore  con- 
^G^^  ceiuyng  the  cause,  were  fully  resolued  and  satisfied  by  hym. 
tS^tog  This  matter  thus  prosperyng  on  Doci  Cranmers  behalfe,  as- 

OMM.]'       well  touchyng  the  kinges  question  as  concernyng  the  inualiditie  of 
the  bishop  of  Romes  authoritie,  Bishop  Warrham,  then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  departed  this  transitory  life,  wherby  that  dignity, 
2)oee(mr       ^^^  bcyng  in  the  kynges  gift  and  disposition,  was  immediatiy 


iMd€Ar^    giuei^  to  Doctour  Cranmer,^  as  worthy,  for  his  trauaile,  of  suche 
a  promotion. 

>  HaJtle,  769. 

>  Cranmer  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  March  80, 1533. 
—Beg.  8aor.  Angl,  76. 
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Suffolk,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  478  above),  speaks  of  the  sanction 
given  to  Henry's  divorce  by  "famous  Golledges"  abroad.  These 
"  determinations "  were  made  known  to  the  Commons  on  March  30, 
1631,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  after  reminding  the 
House  of  the  doubtful  legality  of  Henry's  marriage,  proceeded  thus  : 

[ffol  Hi  923/2/28.    Mcdle,  776.]     "Wherefore  the  king,  like  a 
"vertaous  prince,  willing  to  be  satisfied  in  his  conscience,  &  also 
"for  the  suertie  of  his  realme,  hath,  with  great  deliberation,  con- 
"suited  with  profound  clerkes,  &  hath  sent  my  lord  of  London  ^^j**^ 
"here  present,  to  the  chiefe  Tniuersities  of  all  christendome,  to  ^SSTatokBt. 
"know  their  opinion  and    iudgement    in    that   behalfe.      And  ^;i,^^]; 
"although  that  the  vniuersities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  had 
"beene  sufficient  to  discusse  the  cause,  yet,  bicause  they  be  in  his 
"realme,  and  to  auoid  all  suspicion  of  pardalitie,  he  hath  sent 
"into  the  realme  of  France,  Italic,  the  popes  dominions,  and 
"  Venecians,  to  know  their  iudgement  in  that  behalfe,  which  haue 
"  concluded,  written,  and  sealed  their  determinations  according  as 
"you  shall  heare  read." 

Before  Wolsey's  entrance  the  Lord  Chamberlain  asserted  that 
Henry  had  "  already  "  married  Anne  Boleyn  (III.  ii.  41,  42).  Suffolk 
believed  that  <' shortly"  the  King's 

second  Marriage  shall  be  publishd,  and  68 

Her  Coronation.     Katherine  no  more 
Shall  be  ealTd  Queene,  btU  Frtneesse  Dowager y 
And  Widdow  to  Prince  Arthur. 

The  last  piece  of  news  which  (>omwell  tells  Wolsey  is 

that  the  Lady  Anne, 
Whom  the  King  hath  in  secrecie  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open  as  his  Queene,  404 

Qoing  to  Chappell ;  and  the  voyoe  is  now 
Onely  about  her  Corronation. 

The  exact  date  of  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage  cannot  be  ascertained.^ 

1  Cranmer — ^writing  on  June  17, 1533,  to  our  ambassador  at  the  EmpeTor's 
Court — says:  ''But  nowe  Sir  you  may  nott  ymagyn  that  this  Coronacion 
[Anne  Boleyn's  coronation,  described  in  a  previous  part  of  the  letter]  was 
before  her  mariege,  for  she  was  maried  muche  about  sainte  Panles  daye  last 
[January  25. 1533],  as  the  condicion  therof  dothe  well  appere  by  reason  she  ys 
nowe  sumwhat  bygg  with  chylde.  Notwithstandvng  yt  hath  byn  reported 
thorowte  a  greate  parte  of  the  realme  that  I  maried  her ;  whiche  was  playnly 
false,  for  I  myself  knewe  not  therof  a  fortenyght  after  yt  was  donne.*  ~£{2it, 
I.  id.  39.  According  to  Stoto  (946)  Henry  was  privately  married  to  Anne 
Boleyn  on  January  25,  1533.  On  April  9, 1533,  Norfolk  told  the  Imperial 
ambassador,  Eustace  Chapuys,  that  Henry  had  married  Anne  more  than  two 
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Acoording  to  Halle,  Henry,  after  taking  leave  of  Francifl  on  October 
30,  1532, 

[Sol  ill  929/1/56.    Ralle,  794.]    staled  at  Calk  for  a  oon- 

uenient  innd  till  tuesdaie  tiie  twelfth  ^  of  Nouember  at  midnigbt^ 

TJutinffrt'  and  then  taking  his  ship,  landed  at  Doner  the  next  daie  about  fine 

^•v^om^     of  the  clocke  in  the  morning.     And  herewith  ypon  his  retume,  he 

^^y       married  priuilie  the  ladie  Anne  BuUongne  the  same  daie,  being  the 

Buiionfftu,    fourteentii  daie  of  Nonember,  and  the  feast  daie  of  saint  Erken- 

wald ;  which  marriage  was  kept  so  secret,  that  verie  few  knew  it 

till  Easter  next  insoing,  when  it  was  perceiaed  that  she  was  with 

child 

On  April  12  (Easter  Eire),  1533,  Anne  Boleyn 

^ueeiu  [ffol  iii  929/2/40.     Halle,  795.]    went  to  hir  closet  openlie  as 

ewo^on     queene ;  and  then  the  king  appointed  the  daie  of  hir  coronation  to 
pointed].      Y^Q  j^gp^  Qj^  Whitsundaie  next  following :  .  .  . 

In  1533,^  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament 


[Hoi.  iii  929/2/29.    Halle,  795.]  that  queene  Katharine  should 
more  be  cal 
prince  Arthv/r. 


Qusene 
KatMarin* 

^  ?Jc22r*   ^"^  '^^^^  ^  called  queene,  hd  princeese  Dowager,  as  the  vndow  of 

DownfftT, 


Dismissing  Cromwell,  Wolsey  says : 

Seeke  the  King ; 
(That  Sun,  I  pray,  may  neuer  set !)  I  haue  told  him 
What,  and  how  true,  thou  art :  he  will  aduance  thee ;  .  . 

Cromwell  answers : 

Beare  witnesse,  all  that  haue  not  hearts  of  Iron, 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwel  leaues  his  Lord  I 
The  King  shall  haue  my  seruice ;  but  my  prayres. 
For  euer  and  for  euer,  shall  be  yours. 


416 


424 


months  ago. — Friedmann's  Awm  B(Aeyn,  ii,  i^pendix,  note  D,  p.  339  (citing 
Vienna  Archives,  P.O.  228,  L  foL  41).  On  May  10, 1533,  Cbapuys  wrote  that 
the  marriage  was  generally  believed  to  have  taken  place  on  January  25.— IWd. 
(citing  Vienna  Archives,  P.O.  228,  i  fol.  61). 

1  thirteenth]  HoL  Taeaday  was  November  12.  Hd.  was  misled  by  a  mis- 
take in  Halle'n94\  whereby  we  read  that  Henry  "landed  at  Doner  the 
morowe  after  (Tuesdayl  beyng  the  .xiiii.  daie  of  Nouember."  As  November 
14  is  the  feast  of  S.  Erkenwald,  Hot.  was  betrayed  into  the  further  error  of 
assigning  Henry's  landing  and  marriage  to  "  the  same  daie."  HaUe  says  (794) : 
"The  kyng, after  his  retume,  maried  priaily  the  lady  Anne  BuUeyn,  on  sainct 
Erkenwaldes  daie,"  .  .  . 

«  HaUe,  795.     The  act  is  25  Hen.  VIIL  c.  22  {StaiuUs,  iii  472). 
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Cromwell  was  in  Wolsey's  service  ^  for 

[Faxe,  ii  II6O/2.]    a  certayne  space  of  yeares,  growing  yp  2^32? 
in  office  and  authoritie,  till  at  length  he  was  preferred  to  be  g^J^, 
soUioitour  to  the  CardinalL 

In  Lent,  1630,2  "diuerse"  of  Wolse/s 

[Hd.  iil  913/2/17.    Salle,  769.]    seruants  departed  from  him  TkmM 
to  the  kings  seruice,  and  in  especiall  Thomas  Cmmwell,  one  of  his  JJ^'^g^  ^ 
chiefe  counsell,  and  chiefe  dooer  for  him  in  the  suppression  of  **'^^'^ 
abbeies. 

Having  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Parliament  which  met  on  November 
3,  1529,  (>omwell  answered  every  charge  made  against  Wolsey  in  the 
Commons ;  and  thus,  for  his 

[Stow,  926.    Cavendish,  i.  208.]    behauior  in  his  Masters  cause, 
he  grew  into  such  estimation  in  euerie  mans  opinion,  that  hee  was 
esteemed  to  be  the  most'  faithfull  seruaunt  to  his  Master  of  all  miMdfo^ 
other ;  wherein  hee  was  greatlie  of  all  men  commended.  to  woimj.] 

From  the  same  source  (StoWf  930;  Cavendish^  i.  229)  we  leam 
that  Cromwell  was  esteemed  not  only  for  his  ability,  but  also  for  his 

true  and  faithfull  demeanor  towards  his  lord  and  master. 

After  again  commending  Cromwell  to  Henry's  service,  Wolsey  says : 

prythee,  leade  me  in : 
There  take  an  Inuentory  of  all  I  haue, 
To  the  last  peny ;  'tis  the  Kings :  .  .  .  462 

On  October  17, 1629,  when  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  had  departed  with 
the  Great  Seal,  Wolsey 

[Rol.  iii  909/1/69.    Siow,  919.]    called  all  his  officers  before  thmc^ 
him,  and  tooke  accompt  of  them  for  all  such  stuffe,  whereof  they  ^^{f 
had  charge.    And  in  his  gallerie  were  set  diuerse  tables,  where- 
vpon  laie  a  great  number  of  goodlie  rich  stuffe,  as  whole  peeces  of 

1  A  petition  placed  after  the  grants  of  December  1524  is  addressed  to 
"Master  Cromwell,  councillor  to  the  lorde  Legate."— CWendcw  (Hen.  FIIL\ 
IV.  i  979.  There  are  earlier  papers  in  Cromwell's  handwriting  relating  to 
Wolaey's  public  business ;  for  example,  a  draft  of  a  petition  dated  September 
22, 1624.— aOendor  (Hen.  VIIL),  tV.  L  681. 

*  In  Lent,  1530,  Wolsey  was  ordered  by  Henry  to  reside  in  the  province  of 
York.— ^ofle,  769.  Cromwell  then  left  Wolsey  and  became  Henry's  servant. 
— Ibid.  Wolsej  set  forth  on  his  journey  northwards  in  the  beginning  <^ 
Passion  Week  (April  11,  IbdO.y-CJavendish,  I  241. 

*  couM,  he  grew  ,  ,  .  the  moet]  CavendlBb.  oonwe,  grew  eo  in  euer%4  man* 
opinion^  hawthatheewae  iihe  mod  Hoi.  and  Stow. 

I  I 
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silke  of  all  colours,  veluet,  sattin,  damaske,  taffata^  grograiiie,  and 

other  things.    Also,  there  laie  a  thousand  peeces  of  fine  Holland 

doth. 
[inTentorfes         There  was  laid  on  euerie  table,  bookes  reporting  the  ccmtents 
■toff.]  of  the  same,  and  so  was  there  inuentaries  of  all  things  in  order 

against  the  kings  comming.  .  .  . 

r2<^iMf'«  Thus  were  all  things  prepared,  [Wolsey]  giuing  charge  of  the 

toH«S?f«r  delivery  thereof  unto  the  king,  to  every  officer  within  bis  office: 

gjjf^*^    for  the  order  ^  was  such,  that  euerie  officer  was  charged  with  the 

^^^^"^^       receipt  of  the  stuffe  belonging  to  his  office  by  indenture. 

Wolsey's  reflections  on  his  fall  close  with  these  memorable  words : 

O  Cromwel,  Gromwel  1 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  e  the  Zeale 
/  seru'd  my  Emg^  he  would  not  in  mine  Age  456 

Heme  left  nve  naked  to  mine  Enemies  1 

On  November  29,  1630,  when  Wolsey  was  dying,  he  said  to  Sir 
William  Kingston,  Constable  of  the  Tower  : 

n4c«n«.  [Hoi  m.  917/1/45.    Stow,  940.]    "I  see  the  matter  how  it  is 

««-^«»   "framed ; *  but  if  /  had  serued  Qod  as  diligentlie  as  /  haue  doone 

«!»/ qr»«i  "  ^'^  'kiing,  he  would  not  haiie  giuen  me  ouer  in  my  greie  haires : 

"but  it  is  the  iust  reward  that  I  must  receiue  for  the  diligent 

"paines  and  studio  that  I  haue  had  to  doo  him  semioe;  not 

"regarding  my  seruice  to  God,  but  onelie  to  satisfie  his  pleasure." 

Act  rV.  sc.  i. — ^The  two  Gentlemen,  who  appeared  in  Act  II.  so.  i., 
meet  again.  Their  "  last  encounter "  was  when  Buckingham  *'  came 
from  his  Triall "  (U.  4,  5).  They  now  take  their  stand  to  see  Anne 
Boleyn  "  passe  from  her  Corronation  "  (IL  2,  3).  Between  these  events 
a  historic  interval  of  more  than  twelve  years  elapsed. 

The  First  Qentleman  has  in  his  hand  a  list 

Of  those  that  claime  their  Offices  this  day, 

By  custome  of  the  Coronation.  16 

The  Duke  of  Suffolke  is  the  first,  and  claimes 

To  be  High  Steward ;  next,  the  Duke  of  Norfolke, 

He  to  be  Earle  Marshall :  you  may  reade  the  rest. 

p^^^  [Soi>  iii  930/1/35.    HaUe,  798.]    In  the  beginning  of  Maie 

tumMtke    [1533],  the  king  caused  open  proclamations  to  be  made,  tiiat  all 

*  cha/rge  of  ,  ,  .  for  the  order]  Cavendish,  charge  of  aU  ihe  said  atuffe^ 
wiGi  aU  olher  remaining  in  euene  office,  to  be  ddiuerea  to  Ihe  king,  to  make 
answer  to  their  charge :  for  the  order  HoL  and  Stow. 

'  Wolsey  presaged  the  b*uth ;  which  was,  that  Kingston  had  been  sent  to 
convey  him  to  the  Tower.— Oowwuiis^  i.  304,  &c.  The  date  of  Wolsey^s  death 
is  given  by  Oavendith  (i.  319). 
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men  that  claimed  to  doo  anie  sendee,  or  execute  anie  office  at  the  <:or<m<iti4m 

Bolemne  feast  of  the  coronation  by  the  if  aie  of  tenure,  grant,  or  ^"'**- 

prescription,  should  put  their  grant  three  weekes  after  Easter  in 

the  Starrechamber  before  Charles  duke  of  Suffolke,  for  that  time 

high  steward  of  England,  and  the  lord  chancellor,  and  other  com-  ^^iS^ 

missioners.    The  duke  of  Norffolke  claimed  to  be  erle  marshall,  jJiSnbu 

and  wcnkip' 

and  to  exercise  his  office  at  that  feast ;  .  .  .  fnupenom. 

The  Second  Gentleman  asks : 

But,  I  beseech  you,  what's  become  of  Katherine, 

The  Frincesse  Dowager  ?       How  goes  her  businesse  ? 

1  That  I  can  tell  you  too.     The  Archbishop  24 

0/  CavUerburyj  accompanied  with  other 

LeamiUi  and  Renerend  Fathers  of  his  Order, 

JELeLd  a  late  Court  at  DtmatiMe,  dooe  miles  off 

From  AmpthiU,  where  the  Frincesse  lay  ;  Ui  which  28 

She  was  often  cyted  hy  them,  but  appea/r^d  not : 

And,  to  be  short, /or  not  Appearance,  and 

The  Kings  late  Scruple,  by  the  maine  assent 

Of  aU  these  Learned  men  she  was  diuorc'd,  32 

And  the  late  Marriage  made  qffhone  effect :  .  .  . 

The  Parliament  which  reassembled,  after  prorogation,  on  February 
4,  1533,  passed  an  act  forbidding  appeals  to  Eome ;  ^ 

[Sd.  iii  929/2/58.  ffalle,  796.]  for  that  in  ancient  councels 
it  had  beene  determined,  that  a  cause  rising  in  one  prouince 
should  be  determined  in  the  same. 

This  matter  was  opened  with  all  the  circumstances  to  the  ladie  ^Mng. 
Katharine  Dowager  (for  so  was  she  then  called),  the  which  per- 
sisted still  in  hir  former  opinion,  and  would  reuoke  by  no  meanes 
hir  appeale  to  the  court  of  Rome.     Wherevpon  the  archbishop  of 
Canturlurie,  accompanied  wUh  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester, 
Bath,  Lincolne,  and  diners  other  learned  men  in  great  number, 
rode  to  Dunstable,  which  is  six  miles  from  Ampthill,  where  the 
princesse  Dowager  laie;  and  there  by  one  Doctor  Lee  she  was  cited 
to  appeare  before  the  said  archbishop  in  cause  of  matrimonie  in 
the  said  towne  of  Dunstable,  and  at  the  dale  of  appearance  she  nu  uau 
appeared  not,  but  made  default;  and  so  she  was  called  peremptori[li]e  i>owv*r, ' 
[p.  930]  euerie  dale  fifteene  dales  togither,  and,  at  the  last,  for  f^^****** 

»  HdlU,  789,  796.    The  act  is  26  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  22  (Statutes,  m.  472,  473). 
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craxuner'8     lacko  of  wppmromM^  hy  the  assent  of  all  the  learned  men  there 

court  At 

^divOT«ed  present,  she  vxis  diuorsed  ^  from  the  kiiig,  and  the  rnariage  declared 
ipjJSiice].  *o  be  void  and  of  none  effect. 

The  trumpets  now  sound,  and  the  procession  enters  in  the  manner 
set  forth  by  the  following  stage  direction  : 

The  Order  of  the  Coronation. 

1  A  liuely  Flourish  of  Trumpets. 

2  Then,  two  Ivdges. 

3  Lord  ChcmoeUor,  with  Purse  and  Mace  before  him» 

4  Quirristers,  singing,  Musicke. 

5  Maior  of  London,  bearing  the  Mace.  Then  Garter,  in  his  Coa/te  of 
ArmeSj  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  Gilt  Copper  Crowna' 

6  Marquesse  Dorset,  bearing  a  ScefpUr  of  Gold,  on  his  head  a  Demy 
Goronall  of  Gold.  With  him,  the  Ea/rU  qf  Surrey,  bearing  the  Rod 
of  Siluer  with  the  Doue,  Crowned  with  an  Earles  Coronet.  Collars 
of  Esses.  ^-■ 

7  Duke  of  Suffolke,  in  his  Robe  cf  Estate,  his  Cotonet  on  his  head, 
bearing  a  Img  white  Wand,  as  High  Steward,  With  him,  the  Duke 
of  Norf  olke,  with  the  Rod  of  Marshalship,  a  Coronet  on  his  head. 
Collars  of  Esses. 

8  A  Comopy  home  hy  fova^  of  the  Cinque--Por«»  ;  vnder  it,  the  QfusefM 
m  her  Robe  ;  in  her  hcUre  richly  adorned  with  Pearle,  Crowned.  On 
each  side  her,  the  Bishops  qf  London  and  Winchester, 

9  The  Olde  DtUchesse  ofkorfoQos,  in  a  Coronall  of  Gold,  wrought  with 
Flowers,  bearing  the  Qiteenes  Trains, 

10  Certaine  Ladies  or  Countesses,  with  plaine  Circlets  of  Gold  without 
Flowers.* 

Anne  Boleyn  was  crowned  on  June  1,  1533.^  In  the  morning  of 
that  day  a  procession  was  formed  which  escorted  her  from  Westminster 
Hall  to  a  throne  placed  between  the  choir  and  high  altar  of  the  Abbey. 

TJueamau  [-ffo?.  ill  933/i/i.  jEfoZfe,  802.]  First  went  gentlemen,  then 
k^T^^  esquiers,  then  knights,  then  the  aldermen  of  the  citie  in  their 
daUiifeutru  cloks  of  scarlot,  after  them  the  iiidges  in  their  mantels  of  scarlet 

attendant  in 

hu  degrte,     and  coiffos.    Then  followed  the  knights  of  the  bath  being  no  lords, 
euerie  man  hauing  a  white  lace  on  his  left  sleeue ;  then  followed 

^  On  May  23, 1533,  as  we  leam  from  Cranmer'8  letter  (cited  at  p.  479,  n.  1, 
above).— ^M,  I.  ii  36. 

'  Before  the  procession  returned  to  Westminster  Hall,  "euerie  king  of 
armes  put  on  a  crowne  of  coper  and  guilt.'* — HoL  iiL  933/i/7o.    HaUe,  803. 

*  When  the  kings  of  arms  put  on  crowns  of  copper  ^t,  "  euerie  countesse 
[donned]  a  plaine  circlet  of  ffold  without  flowers."— flol.  iii.  933/ 1/69.  HaUe^ 
803.    These  crowns  and  circlets  "  were  wome  till  night" — Ibid, 

*  HaUe,  802. 
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barons  and  yicounts  in  their  parlement  robes  of  scarlet.     After  ^^. 
them  came  earls,  marquesses,  and  dukes  in  their  robes  of  estate  of 
crimsin  veluet  fiirred  with  ermine,  pondered  according  to  their 
degrees.    After  them  came  the  lord  chancellor  in  a  robe  of  scarlet  rrheixmi 
open  before,  bordered  with  lettise;   after  him  came  the  kings  frheKing*! 
chapell  and  the  moonks  solemnelie  singing  with  procession,  then  ^n^] 
came  abbats  and  bishops  mitered,  then  sargeants  and  officers  of 
armes :  then  after  them  went  the  maior  of  London  with  his  mace,  ^^^7^, 

'  *^  '    of  London.] 

and  garter  in  his  cote  of  armes;  then  went  the  m^rquesse  Dcfrset  in  [Garter.] 
a  robe  of  estate,  which  bare  the  sct^tre  of  gold;  and  the  earle  of  BoSSf* 
Arundell,  which  bare  the  rod  of  iuorie  with  the  done ;  both  togither. 

Then  went  alone  the  earle  of  Oxford,  high  chamberleine  of  J^^^ 
England,  which  bare  the  crowne ;  after  him  went  the  duke  of  SuffoUce  ^^^ 
in  his  robe  of  estate  also,  for  that  dale  being  high  steward  of  England,  nprai^tiiif 
hauing  a  long  white  rod  in  his  hand ;  and  the  lord  William  Howard  ^  ^^^]  ^ 
with  the  rod  of  the  rriarshalshvp  ;  and  euerie  knight  of  the  garter  had 
on  his  collar  of  the  order.     Then  proceeded  foorth  the  gueene  in  a  ^^•***^ 
circot  and  robe  of  purple  veluet  furred  with  ermine,  in  hvr  here,  ^^^ 
ooiffe,  and  circlet  as  she  had  the  saturdaie ;  and  oner  hir  was  borne  nHl^^f. 
the  canqpie  by  fours  of  the  fine  ports,  all  crimsin  with  points  of  blue  [The  Bishops 
and  red  hanging  on  their  sleeues  ;  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  and 
WincJiester  bare  yp  the  laps  of  the  queenes  robe.     The  gueenes  (^oid 
traine,  which  was  verie  long,  was  borne  by  the  old  dtcches  of  Norfolk.] 
NorffoUce;  after  hir  folowed  ladies  being  lords  wines.  wwm.i'**^ 

The  procession  passes  over  the  stage,  and  goes  out  with  a  great 
flourish  of  tnunpets.  An  interval  is  supposed  to  elapse  before  a  Third 
Gentleman  enters,  and,  joining  the  twain  who  have  hitherto  played 
chorus,  gives  them  an  account  of  the  coronation : 

The  rich  streame 
Of  Lords  and  Ladies,  hauing  brought  the  Queene 
To  a  prepared  plaoe  in  the  Quircy  fell  ofE  64 

A  distance  from  her ;  while  her  Grace  sate  downe 
To  rest  a  while,  some  halfe  an  houre  or  so, 
In  a  rich  Chadre  of  State,  .  .  . 

At  length,  her  Grace  rose,  and  with  modest  paces 
Came  to  the  Altar ;  where  she  kneel'd,  and.  Saint-like, 

1  In  the  (^een'sprcHcesaion  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  on  Maj 
31,  ''rode  the  lord  William  Howard  with  the  marshalles  rod,  deputie  to  his 
brother  the  duke  of  Norffolk,  marahall  of  England ;  which  was  ambassador 
then  in  France.*'~B<>l.  93I/2/40.  HaUe,  800.  Sol.  has  this  sidenote:  '*The 
two  dukes  of  Noiflfolke  and  Suffolke  in  their  offices.'' 
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Oast  her  faire  eyes  to  Heaaen,  and  pray'd  deuoutly :  84 

Then  ro$e  againe,  and  boVd  her  to  the  people  : 

When,  by  ^  Arch-hyshop  of  Canterbury, 

8he  had  all  the  Eoyall  makings  of  a  Queene ; 

As,  holy  Oyle,  Edvsvrd  Confessors  GrowM,  88 

Th&  Body  and  Bird  of  Peace,  and  all  such  EmblemeSi 

Laid  Nobly  on  her  :  which  perform'd,  ihs  Quire, 

With  all  the  choysest  Musicke  of  the  Kingdome, 

Together  sung  **  Te  Deum."    So  she  parted,  92 

And  with  the  same  full  State  pac'd  backe  againe 

To  Yorke-Place,  where  the  Feast  is  held. 

The  ceremony  subsequent  to  the  procession  is  thus  described  : 

3^  moment        [Hd.  iii.  933/i/47.     HaJle,  803.1    When  she  was  thus  brought 

^kmwSr*    ^^  ^^  ^^  i?/a<5e  made  in  the  middest  of  the  church,  betweene  the 

gueere  and  the  high  altar,  she  was  set  in  a  rich  chaire.    And  afiter 

that  she  had  re^^ed  a  white,  she  descended  downe  to  the  high  altar, 

and  there  prostrate  hir  selfe  while  the  archbishop  of  Cankurburie 

^j^        said  certeine  collects :  then  she  rose,  and  the  bishop  annointed  hir 

fmdOT^^  on  the  head  and  on  the  brest,  and  then  she  was  led  yp  againe ; 

S^^*^'       where,  after  diuerse  orisons  said,  the  archbishop  set  the  crovme  of 

saint  Edward  on  hir  head,  and  then  deliuered  hir  the  scepter  of 

gold  in  hir  right  hand,  and  the  rod  of  iuorie  with  the  done  in  the 

5J«*»        left  hand ;  and  then  all  the  gueere  eoong  Te  Deum,  &c.  .  .  . 

When  the  queene  had  a  little  reposed  hir,  the  companie 
2^mM«iM  returned  in  the  same  order  that  they  set  foorth;  and  the  queene 
Jj^J^j^  went  crowned,  and  so  did  the  ladies  aforesaid.  .  .  .  Now  when 
feSSilS^  she  was  out  of  the  sanctuarie  and  appeered  within  the  palace,  the 
trumpets  plaied  maruellouslie  freshlie ;  then  she  was  brought  to 
Westminster  hall,  &  so  to  hir  withdrawing  chamber :  .  .  . 

The  last  speaker's  wrong  designation  of  Henry's  new  palaoe  is 
corrected  by  tiie  First  Gentleman : 

Sir, 
You  must  no  more  call  it  Yorhe-Flaoe,  that's  past ; 
For,  since  the  Cardinall  fell,  that  Title's  lost :  96 

'Tis  now  the  Kings,  and  call'd  White-HalL 

In  January,  1531,^  Henry 

[Hoi.  iii.  923/i/i  i.     Halle,  774.]   came  to  his  manour  of  West- 
minster, which  before  was  called  Yorke  place :  for  after  that  the 

^  After  keeping  Twelfth  Nighty  1531,  at  Qre6nwick~Aa{«,  774. 
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cardinall  was  attamted  in  the  premunire,  &  was  gone  northward, 
he  made  a  feoffement  of  the  same  place  to  the  king,  and  the 
chapiter  of  the  cathedrall  church  of  Yorke  by  their  writing  con- 
firmed the  same  feoffement :  &  then  the  king  changed  the  name  rwoiseT*! 

lormer 

and  called  it  the  kings  manor  of  Westminster/  and  no  more  Torke  «i>ode  eai] 


no  mors 
place.  York  Place.) 

Hie  Second  Gentleman  asks : 

What  two  Benerend  B jshops 
Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the  Queenel  100 

3  Stokesley  and  Gardiner ;  the  one  of  Winchester, 
Newly  preferr'd  from  the  Kings  Secretary ; 
The  other,  London. 

Gardiner  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  December  3, 
1531.'    In  1530  the  bishopric  of  London 

[Hoi.  iii  909/2/ss.     Halle,  761.]    was  bestowed  on  doctor  gjg^p 
Stokesleie,'  then  ambassadour  to  the  vniuersities  beyond  the  sea  for  <»'i'<»doii.j 
the  kings  mariage. 

The  Second  Gentleman  remarks  upon  Gardiner's  dislike  to  Cranmer. 
The  Third  Gentleman  answers  that  (>anmer  will  find  an  ally  in 

Thomas  Cromwell ;  108 

A  man  in  much  esteeme  with  th'King,  and  truly 
A  worthy  Friend.     The  King  ha's  made  him  Master 
O'th'Iewell  House, 

And  one,  already,  of  the  Friuy  OouncelL 
After  Anne  Boleyn's  coronation  had  been  ordained  to  take  place  on 
Whit  Sunday,  1533,  the  assessment  of  fines  payable  by  those  who 
should  refuse  knighthood 

[Hoi.  iii  929/2/461  HaUe,  795.]  was  appointed  to  Thomas  [Cromwen 
Cromwell,  maister  of  the  kings  iewell  house,^  &  councellor  to  the  .^J^J^^' 
king,  a  man  newlie  receiued  into  high  fauour.  S^^^ 

Act  rv.  sc  ii. — ^In  Act  lY.  sc.  L  the  First  Gentleman,  after  relating 
the  circumstances  of  Katharine's  divorce,  added  (11.  34,  35)  : 

1  By  the  Act  28  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  12  {ata!t%Ue9j  iii  668)  this  former  nddence 
of  the  Archbishops  of  York  was  annexed  to  the  old  palace  of  Westminster,  and 
the  whole  was  to  be  known  as  *'the  Kynges  Paleys  at  Westmynster.^  The 
index  to  HaUe  has :  ^  YoriL  Place  called  now  whyt  hall."  In  1530  a  petition 
is  spoken  of  as  haying  been  made  to  Wolsey  '*  when  he  lay  at  the  White  Hall, 
then  caUed  York's  Phioe."— CWeniar  {Em.  VIIL),  IV.  iii  p.  2969. 

*  Eeg.  8acr.  Atigl,  76. 

'  Stokesley  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  London  on  Noyember  27, 1590. — 
Beg,  8acr.  AtuoL,  76. 

^  Cromwell  was  made  Master  of  the  Jewel  House  on  ^ril  14, 1532.—Pa^ 
23H.VIIL,p.2,m.36(H.S.). 
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Since  which,  she  was  remou'd  to  Kymmaltoiiy 
Where  she  remainee  now  sicke. 

The  second   scene  of  Act  lY.  opens  with  the  following  stage 
direction: 

Enter  Katherine,  Dowager,  sicke;  lead  [led]  betweene 
Griffith,  her  Gentleman  Ysher,  and  Patience,  her 
Woman. 

About  the  middle  of  the  scene  a  messenger  announces  to  Katharine 
(L  106), 

A  Gentleman,  sent  from  the  King,  to  see  you. 

Griffith  goes  out  and  re-enters  with  Eustace  Chapuys,  the  Imperial 
ambassador,  whom  Katharine  thus  addresses  : 

If  my  sight  faile  not,  108 

You  should  be  Lord  Ambassador  from  the  iknperor. 
My  Boyall  Nephew,  and  your  name  Gapuchius. 

Ghapuys's  reasons  for  presenting  himself  at  Kimbolton  are : 

First,  mine  owne  seruice  to  your  Grace ;  the  next. 

The  Kings  request  that  I  would  visit  you ;  116 

Who  greeues  much  for  your  weaknesse,  and  by  me 

Sends  you  his  Princely  Gommendations, 

And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 

Before  dismissing  the  ambassador,  Katharine  says  to  her  woman : 

Patience,  is  that  Letter, 
I  caus'd  you  write,  yet  sent  away  f 

Pat.  No,  Madam.  128 

Eath.  Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliuer 
This  to  my  Lord  the  King. 

Cap.  Most  willing.  Madam. 

Kath.  In  which  I  haue  commended  to  his  goodnesse 
The  Modell  of  our  chaste  loues,  his  yong  daughter,  132 

niie  dewes  of  Heauen  fall  thicke  in  Blessings  on  her  1) 
Beseeching  him  to  giue  her  yertuous  breeding ; 
(She  is  yong,  and  of  a  Noble  modest  Nature ; 
I  hope  she  will  deserue  well ;)  and  a  little  136 

To  loue  her  for  her  Mothers  sake,  that  lou'd  him, 
Heauen  knowes  how  deerely  1    My  next  poore  Petition 
Is,  that  his  Noble  Grace  would  haue  some  pittie 
Ypon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long  140 

Haye  foUoVd  both  my  Fortunes  faithfully ; 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  auow, 
(And  now  I  should  not  lye,)  but  will  deserue, 
For  Yertue,  and  true  Beautie  of  the  Soule,  144 

For  honestie,  and  decent  Garriage, 
A  right  good  Husband,  let  him  be  a  Noble : 
And,  sure,  those  men  are  happy  that  shaU  haue  'em. 
The  last  is,  for  my  men ;  (they  are  the  poorest,  148 

But  pouerty  could  neuer  draw  'em  from  me ;) 
That  they  may  haue  their  wages  duly  paid  'em, 
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And  something  oner,  to  remember  me  by : 

If  Heauen  had  pleas'd  to  haue  ginen  me  longer  life,  152 

And  able  meanee,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 

These  are  the  whole  Contents  :  .  .  . 


In  December,  1535,^  the 

[Hoi.  iiL  939/2/13.     Polyd.  Verg.  690/6.]    prmcesse  Dowager 


1586. 


lieng  at  Eimbalton>  fell  into  hir  last  sicknesse,  whereof  the  king  Kathartfu 
being  aduertised,  appointed  the  emperors  ambassador  that  was  ~ 


legier  here  with  him,  named  Eustachios  Caputius,  to  go  to  visit 

hir,  and  to  doo  his  commendations  to  hir,  and  will  hir  to  be  of 

good  comfort     The  ambassador  with  all  diligence  did  his  duetie  ^^^!^to 

therein,  comforting  hir  the  best  he  might ;  but  she,  within  six  dales  Heuy.] 

after,  perceioing  hir  selfe  to  wax  yerie  weake  and  feeble,  and  to 

feele  death  approching  at  hand,  caused  one  of  hir  gentlewomen  to 

write  a  letter  to  the  king,  commending  to  him  hir  daughter  and  to  Henry.] 

his,  beseeching  him  to  stand  good  father  vnto  hir:  and  further 

desired  him  to  haue  some  consideration  of  hir  gentlewomen  that 

had  serued  hir,  and  to  see  them  bestowed  in  marriage.    Further, 

that  it  would  please  him  to  appoint  that  hir  seruants  might  haue 

their  due  wages,  and  a  yeeres  wages  beside.    This  in  effect  was  all 

that  she  requested,  and  so  immediatlie  hereypon  she  departed  this 

life  the  seuenth'  of  lanuarie  at  Eimbalton  aforesaid,  and  was 

buried  at  Peterborow. 

The  messenger,  who  announced  Ohapnys's  arrival,  did  not  kneel. 
She  rebuked  the  ^'sawcy  Fellow"  for  his  lack  of  reverence;  and 
Griffith  told  him  that  he  was  to  blame, 

Knowing  she  will  not  loose  her  wonted  Greatnesse, 
To  vse  so  rude  behauiour. 

The  messenger  then  entreated  her  **  Highnesse  pardon  ";  his  "  hast " 
made  him  '' vnmannerly."  Katharine,  however,  demanded  that  she 
should  neyer  see  him  again  (IL  100-108). 

This  incident  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  latter  clause  of  the 

^  Hearing  that  Katharine  was  very  ill,  Eustace  Chapuys,  Charles  V.'s  am- 
bassador, ''went  to  ask  the  King  for  leave  to  visit  her,  wnich  he  obtained,  with 
some  trouble.*'— CWeiwiar  {Een.  VIIL),  X.  60.  Chapuys  set  off  on  December 
90,  1636,  and  left  Kimbblton  on  January  6, 1636.— Oxletuiar  {Hen.  VIIL), 
X.  69.  She  gave  him  audience  twice  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  and  after- 
wards he  had  one  audience  on  each  day  of  his  attendance  at  Kimbolton.  She 
died  on  January  7, 1636.—ilm2. 

^  ieuefUh]  CdleadBi.   eight  HoL 
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ensuing  excerpt.    On  December  17, 1533,^  Henry  sent  to  Katharine  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  who 

[Hoi.  iii.  936/2//.    Eaile,  808.]    discharged  a  great  sort  of  hir 

houshold  seruants,  and  yet  left  a  conuenient  nunaber  to  seme  hir 

like  a  princesse ;  which  were  swome  to  seme  hir  not  as  queene,  but 

[KstiuEiiie    as  princesse  Dowager.   Such  as  tooke  that  oth  she  ytterUe  refused, 

semmte       and  would  none  of  their  seruice ;  so  that  she  remained  with  the 

who  did  not 

^jjj*»f  ••  lesse  number  of  seruants  about  hir. 

Before  she  entered  Katharine  had  leumt  from  Griffith  that  Wdsej 
wfts  dead  (IL  6-7).  To  her  question  how  the  Cardinal  died  Griffith 
answered : 

Well,  the  voyce  goes,  Madam : 
For  after  the  stout  Earle  Northumberland  12 

Arrested  him  at  Torke,  and  brought  him  forward 
(As  a  man  sorely  tainted)  to  his  Answer, 
He  fell  sicke  socbinly,  and  grew  so  ill 
He  could  not  sit  his  Mule. 

KcUh.  Alas,  poore  man  1  16 

Grif,  At  last,  with  easie  Kodes,  he  came  to  Leicester^ 
Lodg'd  in  the  Abbey ;  where  the  reuerend  Abbot^ 
WUh  aXL  hie  Couenty  honowrahly  receiu'd  him ; 
To  whom  he  gaue  these  words,  **  0,  Father  Abbot,  20 

"  An  old  man,  broken  with  the  stormes  of  State, 
*'  Is  come  ^  ^  his  weary  bones  among  ye ; 
'*  Giue  him  a  little  earth  for  Charity  1 " 

So  went  to  bed  :  where  eagerly  his  sicknesse  24 

Pursu'd  him  still ',  and,  three  nights  after  this. 
About  the  houre  of  eight,  (which  he  himselfe 
Foretold  should  be  his  last,)  full  of  Repentance, 
Continuall  Meditations,  Teares,  and  Sorrowes,  28 

He  gaue  his  Honors  to  the  world  agen. 
His  bless^  part  to  Heauen,  and  slept  in  peace. 

On  Noyember  4,  1630,  Wolsey  was  arrested  at  Cawood  Castle 
(Yorkshire),  by  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  NOTthumberland.'  The  Cardinal 
left  Cawood,  under  arrest,  on  November  6,*  and  on  NoTember  8 
reached  Sheffield  Park,  where  for  a  fortnight  he  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality of  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.^  On  November  22 
Sir  William  Kingston,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  arrived  at  Sheffield 
Park,  charged  with  the  duty  of  conveying  Wolsey  to  London.  On  the 
same  day — ^but  before  he  knew  of  Kingston's  arrival — Wolsey  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  illness.^ 


1  Ckdendar  (Hen.  VIIL),  VL  154L  >  Oanendiah,  i  268,  S76-88a 

s  OaxmdviK,  283,  284,  888.  «  Cavendi^  293,  299l 

»  Oavsnditk,  299-302.    As  to  this  date  q>.  310,  311,  313-319.       , 
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Though  his  disorder  increased  he  began  his  journey  to  London, 
and,  on  November  26,  rode  from  Nottingham^ 

[Hoi.  ill  917/1/10.  Stow,  940.]  to  Leicester  abbeie,  and  by 
the  waie  waxed  so  sicke  that  he  was  ahnost  fallen  from  his  muU; 
so  that  it  was  night  before  he  came  to  the  abbeie  of  Leicester,  where 
at  his  comming  in  at  the  gates,  the  abbot  vrUh  all  his  conue/n/t  met 
him  with  diuerse  torches  li^t ;  whom  they  h/moraUie  recemed  and 
welcomed. 

To  whom  the  cardinall  said :  **  Father  abbot,  I  am  come  hither 
**to  lay  my  bones  arnong  you  ";  riding  so  still  yntill  he  came  to  the 
staires  of  the  chamber,  where  he  allighted  from  his  mule,  and 
master  Kingston  led  him  yp  the  staires,  and  as  soone  as  he  was 
in  his  chamber  he  ivent  to  bed.  Tins  was  on  the  Saturday  at  night ; 
and  then  increased  he  sicker  and  sicker,  yntill  mondaie,  that  all 
men  thought  he  would  haue  died :  so  on  tuesdaie,  saint  Andrewes 
euen,  master  Kingston  came  to  him  and  bad  him  good  morrow,  (for 
it  was  about  six  of  the  clocke,)  and  asked  him  how  he  did  ? 

In  less  than  two  hours  after  Kingston's  morning  salutation,  Wolsey 
was  at  the  point  of  death  : 

[Eol.  iii.  917/1/6^.     Stow,  940.]    &  incontinent  the  clocke 
stroke  eight,  and  then  he  gaue  yp  the  ghost,  and  departed  this  [Wob^died 
present  life :  which  caused  some  to  call  to  remembrance  how  he  themof^ 
said  the  daie  before,  that  at  eight  of  the  clocke  they  should  loose  v^^dioteD 
their  master. 

Having  heard  how  Wolsey  died,  E[atharine  says : 

So  may  he  rest ;  his  Faults  lye  gently  on  him  1 

Tet  thus  farre,  Griffith,  giue  me  l^ue  to  speake  him,  32 

And  yet  with  Charity.     He  was  a  man 

0/an  vnbounded  stomacke,  euer  ranking 

jffimseife  with  Princes  ;  one  that,  by  suggesUon^ 

lyde  all  the  Kingdome :  Symome  wajs  faire  phty ;  36 

Bis  owns  Opinion  wajs  his  Law :  i'th*presence 

He  would  say  wUrutha ;  cmd  be  euer  double 

Both  in  his  words  and  msaning :  he  uhu  neuer 

n^ut  where  he  meant  to  Buine)  pUtifuU :  40 

His  Promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  Mighty ; 

But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now.  Nothing  : 

1  Oavendit^  I  311-313. 
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Ah.  Ftcr 

ClxxxxtHi 
Thedttcrip' 

cardmaU. 


O/hia  owne  body  he  was  HI,  and  gatte 
The  Clergy  ill  eooam^. 

With  Eiatharine's  leave,  Griffith  thus  proceeded  to  "speake" 
WoIbo/b  "  good  ": 

This  CwrdmaUy  48 

Though  from  an  hiimble  Stocke,  vndavbtedly 
Was  fashion'd  to  much  Honor  from  his  Cradle. 
He  was  a  SchoUer,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wisef/aire  spoken,  and  perswading  :  52 

Lqfty  and  sowre  to  them  that  lou'd  him  not ; 
Bat,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  Summer. 
And  though  he  were  vnsatisfied  in  ^e^ting, 
(Which  was  a  sinne,)  yet  in  bestowing,  Madam,  56 

£[e  was  most  Princely :  euer  witnesse  for  him 
Those  twinnes  of  Learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oo^ord  I  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Ynwilling  to  out-liue  the  good  that  did  it ;  60 

The  other  (though  vff^fvnisKd)  yet  bo  Famous, 
So  excellent  in  Art,  and  still  so  rising. 
That  Christendome  shall  euer  speake  his  Yertue. 
His  Ouerthrow  heap'd  Happinesse  vpon  him ;  64 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  f  elte  himself  e. 
And  found  the  Blessednesse  of  being  little : 
And,  to  adde  greater  Honors  to  his  Age 
Then  man  could  giue  him,  he  dy'de  fearing  God.  68 

For  comparison  with  Katharine's  unfavotirable  judgment  oi  Wolsey 
I  quote  the  following  passage,  taken  by  Holinsked  from  Halle  (774)  : 

[Hol.m.  922/2/48.]  Thiscardinall  .  .  .  toas  of  a  gree^t  sionuich, 
for  he  compted  himself e  equall  vrith  princes,  &  by  crafide  suggestion 
gat  into  his  hands  innumerable  treasure:  he  forced  little  on 
mmonie,  and  rvas  not  pitt\fidl,  and  stood  affectionate  in  his  oroTte 
opimon:  in  open  presence  he  would  lie  and  sate  vntnUh,  and  was 
douile  both  in  speach  and  meaning:  he  would  promise  much  & 
performe  little :  he  was  yidous  of  his  bodie,  &  gam  the  dergie  euill 


Griffith's  defence  should  be  compared  with  another  estimate  of 
Wolsey,  which  forms  my  next  quotation : 

SiL^"^  [^^-  ^  917/2/20.]  Thds  cardinaU  (as  Edmund  Campian  in 
t^£^M<  his  historie  of  Ireland  ^  describeth  him)  ujos  a  man  vndoubtedly  borne 
*'***^      to  honor:  I  thinke  (saith  he)  some  princes  bastard,  no  butchers 

^  In  t^e  dedication  of  an  account  of  Iraland  {Hot.  u\  Baphael  Holinshed 
acknowledged  hia  obligation  to  Campian's  **  two  bookea  ol  the  Irish  hiatories." 
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Sonne ;  exceeding  wise  ;  faire  spoken ;  high  minded ;  fall  of  reuenge ;  Edmwud 
yitious  of  his  bodie ;  loftie  to  his  enimies,  were  they  neuer  so  big ; 
to  those  that  accepted  and  sought    his  freendship  woonderfiill 
courteoos ;  a  ripe  schooleman ;  thrall  to  affections  ;  brought  a  bed 
with  flatterie ;  insatiable  to  get,  and  more  princelie  in  bestomng,  as 
appeareth  by  his  two  colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxei\ford,  the  one  [WoiBey'i 
ouerthrowne  with  his  fall,  the  other  vnjinished,  and  ffet,  as  it  lieth  &^^  *°<^ 
for  an  house  of  students,  considering  all  the  appurtenances,  incom- 
parable thorough  Christendome ;  whereof  Henrie  the  eight  is  now 
called  founder,  bicause  he  let  it  stand.     He  held  and  inioied  at  [hii  bene- 
once  the  bishopriks  of  Yorke,  Duresme,  &  Winchester,  the  digni- 
ties of  lord  cardinall,  legat,  &  chancellor,  the  abbeie  of  saint 
Albons,  diuerse  priories,  sundrie  fat  benefices  "  In  commendam : "  ^  J^oSf*** 
a  great  preferrer  of  his  seruants,  an  aduancer  of  learning,  stout  in  ^«^)-] 
euerie  quarell,  neuer  happie  till  this  his  ouerthrow.    Wherein  he 
shewed  such  moderation,  and  ended  so  perfectlie,  that  the  houre  of 


his  death  did  him  more  honor  than  all  the  pompe  of  his  life  passed.  pivydMt^] 

Act  Y.  so.  L — Gardiner  and  Lovell  meet.  Hearing  from  Loyell 
that  Queen  Anne  is  in  labour  and  in  great  extremity,  Gardiner  wishes 
that  she,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  were  dead.  "  As  for 
Cromwell/'  answers  Lovell,  he 

Beside  that  of  the  lewell-House  ^  is  made  Master 
O'th'Eolles,  and  the  Kings  Secretary ;  .  .  . 

[Hoi.  iii.  938/1/6.     Stow,  962]    The  one  and  twentith  of  Sep-  {SSfSSStor 
tember  [1534],  doctor  Tailor,  master  of  the  roUes,  was  discharged  o'***^®"^! 
of  that  office;  and  Thomas  Cromwell  swome  in  his  place,  the 
ninteenth  of  October.* 

In  Holinshed,  iii.  940/i/i5  (Stow,  964),  "Thomas  Cromwell  secre- 
taries' is  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  four  persons  who  brought 
Anne  Boleyn  to  the  Tower  on  May  2,  1536 ;  but  I  find  no  record 
of  his  appointment  in  Halle,  Holinshed,  Stow,  or  Foze.^ 

^  I  have  substifeated  quotation  commas  for  the  original  italics  of  In 
commendam. 

*  See  p.  487,  n.  4,  above. 

*  Cromwell  was  made  Master  of  the  Bolls  on  October  8, 1534.~Pat  26 
H.  VIII.  p.  2,  m.  1  (H.  S.). 

^  A  letter  tem  Henry  Marquis  of  Exeter  to  Cromwell,  dated  April  7, 1534, 
is  addressed  :  <'  Master  Secretary."— CbZetu^or  (Hen.  VIIL),  VIL  446.^  In  a 
document  dated  April  12,  1534,  appointing  Cromwell  to  be  one  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries for  concluding  pcAce  with  Scotland,  he  is  called  '^Primarias 
Secretarius  noster."— J2ymer,  xiy.  636. 
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"  Th'  iLrchbyshop,"  adds  Lovell, 

la  the  Kings  hand  and  tongue ;  and  who  dare  speak 
One  syllable  against  him  t 

Touching  the  folly  of  those  persons  who  hoped  to  ruin  Cranmer 
through  the  conspiracy  which  is  dramatized  in  sc.  iii  Act  Y.,  Foze 
remarks  (ii.  1760/i) : 

Thekkiffa  And  it  was  muche  to  be  marueiled  that  they  would  goe  so  fSurre 
pvrtJ^  with  hym,  thus  to  seeke  his  yndoyng,  this  well  ynderstandyng 
before,  that  the  kyng  moste  entirely  loued  him,  and  alwaies  would 
stande  iu  his  defence,  who  soeuer  spake  againste  hym :  as  many 
other  tymes  the  kynges  pacience  was,  by  sinister  informations^ 
against  hym  tried 

Gardiner  replies  that  there  are  some  who  dare  accuse  Cranmer ; 

and  I  my  self e  haue  ventur'd  40 

To  speake  my  minde  of  him :  and,  indeed,  this  day, 
(Sir,  I  may  tell  it  you,)  I  thinke  I  haue 
Incenst  the  Lords  o'th'Oouncell,  that  he  is 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is)  44 

A  most  Arch-Heretique,  a  Pestilence 
That  does  infect  the  Land  :  with  which  they  moued, 
Haue  broken  with  the  King ;  who  .  .  . 

hath  commanded, 
To  morrow  Morning  to  the  Councell  Boord 
He  be  conuented.  52 

In  (?)  1544,1 
r^SSd***        \.^^^^i  u-  1759/1.]    certaine  of  the  Counsaile,  whose  names 

DjOcrdfiMr 


neede  not  to  bee  repeated,  by  the  entisement  and  prouocation 
of  his  [Cranmer's]  auncient  enemy  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
t!wi^tk€  ^  and  other  of  the  same  secte,  attempted  the  Kyng  againste  hym ; 
(They  told  doclaryng  plainely  that  the  realme  was  so  infected  with  heresies 
^**^*^*    and  heretickes,  that  it  was  daungerous  for  his  highnesse  fturther 

^  According  to  Foxe  (ii  1759/i)  these  counseUors  attacked  Cranmer  *<  not 
long  after"  the  time  when  Cromwell  was  in  the  Tower.  Cromwell  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  June  10, 1540  {Lord£  JowmaUy  i  143/2),  and  remained 
there  until  he  was  beheaded  on  the  28th  of  July. — HalUy  839.  But  the  attempt 
to  min  Cranmer  is  placed  under  the  year  1544  by  Strype,  who,  in  regard  to 
the  latter  date,  says :  "  I  leave  Fox  to  fdlow  [Ralph]  Morice,  the  Archbishop's 
secretary,  in  his  manuscript  declaration  of  the  said  Archbishop.''— ^trype's 
OranmeTj  i  176.  Of  the  authority  cited  Strype  sj^eaks  thus :  "  There  is  an 
original  writing  of  this  Morice's  hand,  preserved  in  the  Benet-librar^  [the 
library  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge],  entitled,  A  declarationy  dcy  which  he 
drew  out  for  the  use,  and  by  the  command,  of  Archbishop  Parker." — Stiype's 
OrcmrneTf  i  615. 
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to  permit  it  rnrefonned,  .  .  .  [1759/2].    Hie  kjng,  perceiuyng  ^J^l^ 
their  importune  sute  against  the  Arcbebishoppe,  (but  yet  meanyng  SStodj** 
not  to  haue  hym  wronged,  and  Ttterly  giuen  ouer  vnto  their  ^^^' 
handes,)  graunted  to  them  that  they  should,  the  nexte  daie,  ^^be 
committe  hym  to  the  Tower  for  his  trialL  S^**** 

Qardiner  goes  out  and  Henry  enters  with  Suffolk  (1.  55).  Suffolk's 
exit  is  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  who  thus 
addresses  the  King  (11.  80,  81) : 

Sir,  I  haue  brought  my  Lord  the  Arch-byshop, 
As  you  commanded  me. 

As  Henry  desires  Cranmer's  immediate  presence,  Denny  goes  out 
and  re-enters  with  the  Archbishop.  The  Eling  then  hids  LoTell  and 
Denny  "  Auoyd  the  Gallery."  When  they  are  gone  Henry  says  to 
Granmer,  who  has  knelt : 

Pray  you,  arise, 

My  good  and  gracious  Lard  qf  Canierburie.  92 

Gome,  you  and  I  must  walke  a  tume  together ; 

/  haae  Newea  to  tell  you  :  .  ,  . 

I  haue,  and  most  vnwillingly,  of  late 

Heard  many  greeuous,  I  do  say,  my  Lord, 

Greeuous  complaints  of  you ;  which,  being  considered, 

Hane  mou'd  Ys  and  our  Gouncell,  that  you  shall  100 

This  Morning  come  before  vs ;  where,  I  know, 

You  cannot  with  such  freedome  purge  your  self e, 

But  that,  till  further  Trial  in  those  Gharges 

Which  will  require  your  Answer,  you  must  take  104 

Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 

To  make  your  house  our  Towre :  you  a  Brother  of  ts, 

It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  toUnesse 

Would  609716  against  you. 
Crcm.  1  humbly  thanke  your  Highnesse ;  108 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 

Most  throughly  to  be  winnowed,  where  my  Ghaffe 

And  Gome  shall  flye  asunder :  for,  I  know. 

There's  none  stands  vnder  more  calumnious  tongues,  112 

Then  I  my  self  e,  poore  man  1 

King.  Stand  vp,  good  Guiterbury : 

Thy  IVuth  and  thy  Integrity  is  rooted 

In  vs,  thy  Friend.     Giue  me  thy  hand,  stand  vp  : 

Prythee,  lef  s  walke.    Now»  by  my  Holydame,  116 

What  maniner  qfmem  are  you  9    Mj  Lord,  /  look'd 

You  toould  ham  giuen  me  your  Petition,  that 

I  should  haue  tane  some  pomes  to  bring  together 

YoKXTB^eamdyowr  Acctumre;  and  to  bane  heard  yon,  120 

Without  indvrance,  further.  .  .  . 

Know  you  not 

How  your  $tate  stands  •"th'world,  wUh  the  whoh  toorid  f 
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[He&ryaad 
theOoonoa 
tatended  to 
commit 
Cnmmer 
to  the 


Tour  Enemies  are  many^  and  not  small ;  their  practises         128 

Must  beare  the  same  proportion ;  and  not  euer 

The  Justice  and  the  ^uth  o'th'question  carries 

The  dew  o'th'Yerdict  with  it :  at  what  ease 

Might  corrupt  mindes /procure  Knaues  as  corrupt  182 

To  sweare  against  you  I  such  things  haue  bene  done. 

Ton  are  Potently  oppos'd ;  and  with  a  Malice 

Of  as  great  Size.     Weene  you  of  heUer  lueke, 

CL  meane,  in  periur'd  Witnesse,)  then  your  Master ^  136 

(Whose  Minister  you  are,)  whiles  heere  he  liu'd 

Ypon  this  naughty  Earth  f    Go  to,  go  to : 

Tou  take  a  Precepit  for  no  leape  of  danger^ 

And  wooe  your  owne  destruction.  ...  140 

Be  of  good  cheere ; 
They  shaU  no  more  pretMile  then  we  giue  way  to. 
Keepe  comfort  to  you  ;  and  this  Morning  see  144 

Tou  do  appeare  before  them :  \f  they  shall  chance, 
In  cha/rgvng  you  with  matterBf  to  commit  you, 
The  best  perswasions  to  the  contrary 

Faile  not  to  vse,  and  with  what  vehemencie  148 

Th'occasion  shall  instruct  you  :  if  inireatiea 
WiU  render  you  no  remedy,  this  Ring 
Deliuer  them,  and  your  Appeale  to  vs 

There  make  before  them.   (Looke,  the  good  man  weeps  1        152 
He's  honest,  on  mine  Honor.     Gods  blest  Mother  I 
I  sweare  he  is  true-hearted ;  and  a  soule 
None  better  in  my  Kingdome  I)     Get  you  gone, 
And  do  as  I  haue  bid  you.  [Exit  Cranmer.       156 

I  resume  my  historical  excerpts  from  the  point  where  we  leam  that 
Oranmer's  enemies  had  obtained  permission  to  **  committe  hym  to  the 
Tower  for  his  triall"  (p.  495  above). 

[Foxe,  ii  l769/a.]  When  Nighte  came,  the  Kyng  sent  Sir 
Anthonie  Denie,  aboute  Midnight,  to  Lambeth,  to  the  Archbishop, 
willyng  hym  forthwith  to  resorte  ynto  hym  at  the  Courte.  The 
message  doen,  the  Archbishop  speedily  addressed  hym  self  to 
the  Courts  and  commyng  into  the  Galerie  where  the  kyng  walked, 
and  taried  for  hym,  his  highnesse  saied:  "Ah,  my  Lorde  of 
"  Canterhme,  I  can  tell  you  neives.  For  diuers  waightie  consider- 
'^ations  It  ia  determined  by  me  and  the  Counsaile,  that  you  to 
"morrowe  at  nine  of  the  clocke  shall  bee  committed  to  the 
''Tower,  ...  the  Counsail  haue  requested  me  ...  to  suffer 
"them  to  commit  you  to  the  Tower,  or  els  no  man  dare  corns 
"forthe,  as  vrUnesse  in  these  matters,  you  beyng  a  Coonsellour." 

Wben  the  kyng  had  said  his  minde,  the  Archbishop  kneeled 
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doune,  and  saied :  "  I  am  content,  if  it  please  your  grace,  with  all  ^^*" 
"my  harte,  to  go  thether  at  your  highnes  commaundemente ;  and  ^"^^ 
"I  moste  humbly  thanke  your  Maiestie  that  I  maie  come  to  my 
"triall,  for  there  bee  that  haue  many  waies  sclaundered  me,  and 
"nowe  this  waie  I  hope  to  trie  my  self  not  worthy  of  suche 
"report" 

The  Kyng,  perceiuyng  the  mannes  yprightness,  ioyned  with  suche 
simplicitie,  saied :  "  Oh  Lorde,  wTuU  maner  a  man  be  you  t    What  [Hemy  was 

■^  '  ^  astonished 

"  simplicitie  is  in  you !    I  had  thought  that  you  would  rather  Jiaue  ^^gJJ^" 
"sued  to  TS  to  haue  taJcen  the  paines  to  haue  heard  you  and  your 
"accusers  togetJier,  for  your  triall,  wUJumt  any  suche  indurance, 
"Doe  not  yo^o  hnowe  what  state  you  bee  in  with  the  whole  worlde^ 
"and  how  Tnany  gieate  emmies  you  haue?    Doe  you  not  consider 
^'whai  an  easie  thyng  it  is  to  procure  three  or  fower  false  knaues 
*'to  witnesse  agavnste  you  ?    Thinke  you  to  haue  better  lucke  that 
"  waie  then  yov/r  Maimer  Christe  had  ?    I  see  by  it,  you  will  runne 
"  headlonge  to  your  vndoyng,  if  I  would  suffer  you.    Your  enemies  J^^" 
*' shall  not  so  pr&uaile  against  you,  for  I  haue  otherwise  deuised  J^^wwa- 
"with  my  selfe,  to  keepe  you  out  of  their  handes.    Yet,  notwith-  S^^T^ 
"  standing,  to  morrowe,  vfhen  the  Counsaile  shall  sitte,  and  sonde  oSS^^ry. 
"for  you,  resort  ynto  them,,  and  if,  in  chargyng  you  wUh  this 
**maUery  they  doe  commit  you  to  the  Tower,^  .  .  ,  vse  for  your  selfe 
*'  as  good  perstmsions  .  •  .  as  you  maie  deuise,  and,  if  no  intreatie 
"  or  reasonable  request  will  seme,  then  ddiuer  ynto  them  tMs  my 
"  ryng;"  (whiche  then  the  Kyng  deliuered  ynto  the  Archbishoppe ;)  Tk€  King 
.  .  .  "for,"  (saied  the  Kyng  then  vnto  the  Archbishoppe,)  "so  ^^j"^^ 
"sone  as  thei  shall  see  this  my  ryng,  thei  knowe  it  so  wel  that  ^^^ 
"they  shall  ynderstande  that  I  haue  resumed  the  whole  cause  ^'**«^'^- 
"into  myne    owne  handes  and  determination,  and  that  I  haue 
"discharged  them  thereof" 

The  Archebishoppe,  perceiuyng  the  kynges  benignite  so  muche  l{^™^[^jj^ 
to  him  wardes,  had  muche  a  doe  to  forbeare  teares.     "  Well,"  saied  f^^ 
the  kyng,  "  goe  your  waies,  my  Lorde,  and  doe  as  I  haue  bidden  ♦^•^•''J 
"yoa"    My  Lorde,  humblyng  hym  self  with  thankes,  tooke  his  [He  thanked 
leaue  of  the  kynges  highnesse  for  that  night.  de^^l 

*  See  p.  500,  n.  1,  below. 
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An  "Olde  Lady" — who  appeared  with  Anne  Boleyn  in  sc.  iii., 
Act  II. — now  enters  and  tells  Henry  that  a  daughter  has  been  bom  to 
him  (V.  i.  158-165). 

G^ie  birth  of  Elizabeth  is  thus  recorded  : 

l^»b^4.]  [^ol.  iii  934/2/1.     Halle,  805.]    The  seuenth  of  September 

[1533],  being  sundaie,  betweene  three  &  foure  of  the  clocke  in  the 

aftemoone,  the  queene  was  deliuered  of  a  faire  yoong  ladie,  •  .  . 

Act  y.  sc.  ii. — Cranmer  is  discovered  at  the  door  of  the  Ck>uncil 
Chamber.    He  says  (U.  1-4)  : 

I  hope  I  am  not  too  late ;  and  yet  the  Gentleman, 

That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  Gouncell,  pray'd  me 

To  make  great  hast. — All  fast  ?    What  meanes  this  1 — Hoa ! 

Who  waites  there  1    Sure,  you  know  me  1 

Enter  [Door-]Keeper. 

Keep.  Yes,  my  Lord  ; 

But  yet  I  cannot  helpe  you. 

Crom.  Why? 

Keep.  Your  Grace  must  waight  till  you  be  caird  for. 

Dr.  Butts  enters,  and,1  witnessing  the  afEront  offered  to  Granmer, 
murmurs  to  himself : 

This  is  a  Peece  ^  of  Malice.    I  am  glad  8 

I  came  this  way  so  happily  :  the  King 

Shall  vnderstand  it  presently.  [Exit  Buts. 

Oran.  [aside]  'Tis  Buts, 

The  Kings  Physitian ;  .  .  . 

Butts  re-enters  with  the  King,  "  at  a  Windowe  aboue,"  and  says : 

Buts,  lie  shew  your  Grace  the  strangest  sight — 
King.  What's  that,  Buts  ?    20 

Butts.  I  thinke  your  EGighnesse  saw  this  many  a  day. 
Kim,.  Body  a  me !  where  is  it  ? 
Butts.  There,  my  Lord  : 

The  high  promotion  of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  ; 
Who  holds  his  State  at  dore,  'mongst  Purseuants,  24 

Pages,  and  Foot-boyes ! 

Kvn.  Ha  1    'Tis  he,  indeed. 

Is  this  the  Honour  they  doe  one  another  9 
'Tis  well  there's  one  aboue  'em  yet.     I  had  thought 
They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em,  28 

(At  least,  good  manners,)  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A  man  of  his  Place,  and  so  neere  our  favour. 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  Lordships  pleasures, 
And  at  the  dore  too,  like  a  Post  with  Packets.  32 

By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there's  knauery : 
Let  'em  alone,  and  draw  the  Curtaine  close : 
We  shall  hears  more  anon. 


1  Peece]  Peere  F. 
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The  incident  here  dramatized  is  thus  related  by  Foze  (ii.  1759/2)  : 

On  the  morowe,  about  ix.  of  the  clock  before  noone,  the  Coun-  TheArch- 
Baile  sent  a  gentleman  Husher  for  the  Archebishop,  who,  when  he  being  ine 
came  to  the  Counsail  chamber  dore,  could  not  bee  let  in,  but  of  countd, 
purpose  (as  it  seemed)  was  [1760/i]  compelled  there  to  waite  J^J^^*** 
among  the  Pages,  Lackeis,  and  seruyng  men,  all  alone.     Doctor  ^^ 
BvMeSy  the  kynges  FhdsUion,  resortyng  that  waie,  and  espiyng  howe  '~^'*'*^- 
my  Lorde  of  Canterburie  was  handled,  went  to  the  kynges  highnesse 
and  saied:  "My  lorde  of  Canterbury,  if  it  please  your  grace,  is  ^^^ 
"well  promoted:  for  nowe  he  is  become  a  lackey  or  a  seruyng  ^^^^ 
"man;   for  yonder  he  standeth  this  halfe  hower,  without  the  ^a!^.'^^ 
"Counsail  chamber  doore,  amongest  them."    "It  is  not  so,"  qt^th  [,toiS^em7 
the  kyng,  "I  trowe;  nor  the  Counsaile  hath  not  so  little  dis- 
"cretion  as  to  Tse  the  Metropolitane  of  the  Bealme  in  that  sort, 
"  specially  beyng  one  of  their  owne  number :  but  let  them  alone "  [Henry 
(saied  the  kyng)  *'and  we  shall  heare  more  sone."  to  interfere 

^  ''  ^'  for  a  whUe.] 

Act  V.  8C.  iii. — ^The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Council-Chamber.     When 
the  counsellors  are  seated,  "  Norfolk  "  addresses  the  door-keeper : 

Who  waits  there  ?  4 

Keep.    Without,  my  Noble  Lords  % 
Ga/rd.  Yes. 

Keep,  My  Lord  Archbishop ; 

And  ha's  done  halfe  an  houre  to  know  your  pleasures. 
Chan.  Let  him  come  in. 

Keep.  [To  Cran.]  Your  Grace  may  enter  now. 

Cranmer  [enters  and]  approches  the  Councell  Table. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  censures  Cranmer,  because 

you,  that  best  should  teach  vs, 
Haue  misdemean'd  your  selfe,  and  not  a  little, 
Toward  the  King  first,  then  his  Lawes,  in  filling 
The  iohole  Eealme,  by  your  teaching  <k  your  Cho^lameSy  16 

(For  so  we  are  inform'd,)  with  new  opinions, 
Diuers  and  dangerous ;  which  are  Heresies, 
And,  not  reformed,  may  -prone  pernicious. 

Qardiner  adds : 

...  If  we  suffer  24 

(Out  of  our  easinesse  and  childish  pitty 
To  one  mans  Honour)  this  contagious  sicknesse. 
Farewell  all  Physicke  1  and  what  f ollowes  then  9 
Commotions,  vprores,  with  a  generall  Taint  28 

Of  the  whole  State :  as,  of  late  dayes,  our  neighbours, 
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The  vpper  Owmtmy^  can  deerely  witnesse, 
Tet  freshly  pittied  in  our  memories. 

When  Cranmer's  enemies  drew  Henry's  attention  to  the  spread 
of  heresy  in  England,  Uiey  urged  (see  pp.  494,  495  above)  <'tluit  it 
was  daungerous  for  his  highnesse  farther  to  permit  it " 

\Fox6^  VL  1759/1.]  vnreformed,  lest  peraduentore,  by  long 
sufferyng,  suche  (Kmtention  should  arise  and  ensue  in  the  realme 
among  his  subiectes,  that  thereby  might  spryng  horrible  commotions 
and  vprores,  like  as  in  some  partes  of  Oermanie  it  did  not  long 
agoe:  the  enormitie  whereof  they  could  not  impute  to  any  so 
muche  as  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburie,  who,  by  his  own 
preachyng  and  his  Chapleins,  had  filled  the  whole  realms  full  of 
diners  pemidovs  Jiereaies. 

Granmer's  speech  in  answer  to  this  charge  doses  ¥dth  the  request 

That,  in  this  case  of  lustice,  my  Accusers, 

Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  face, 

And  freely  vrge  against  me  !  ^ 

Si^,  Nay,  my  Lord,  48 

That  cannot  be :  you  are  a  Cotmsellor, 
And,  by  that  vertue,  no  mmi  dare  acoitse  you. 

Gard.  My  Lord,  because  we  haue  busines  of  more  moment, 
We  will  be  short  with  you.     'Tis  his  Highnesse  pleasure,         52 
And  our  consent,  for  better  tryall  of  you, 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
Where,  being  but  a  priuate  man  againe. 

You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly,  56 

More  then  (I  f eare)  you  are  prouided  for. 

Having  been  informed  that  Cranmer  ^'  had  filled  the  whole  realme 
full  of  diners  pernicious  heresies,"  Henry  <'  would  needes  knowe  "  the 
Archbishop's 

[Foxe,  ii.  1759/2.]  accusers.  Thei  [Cranmer's  enemies] 
aunswered  that,  forasmuche  as  he  was  a  Counsdler,  no  mxin  durst 
take  vpon  hym  to  accuse  him ;  but,  if  it  would  please  his  higJmesse 
to  commute  hym  to  the  Tower  for  a  tyme,  there  would  bee 
accusations  and  proofes  enough  againste  him ;  for  otherwise  iuste 
testimonie  and  witnesse  against  hym  would  not  appeere;  ''and 

*  During  their  private  conference,  Henry  eaid  to  Cranmer  (see  p.  497  above) : 
"  if,  in  chargyin^  you  with  this  matter,  they  [the  Council]  doe  commit  you  to 
the  Tower,  require  of  them,  because  you  are  one  of  them  a  Counseller,  that 
you  male  haue  your  accusers  brought  before  them,  and  that  you  maie  aunsweie 
their  accusations  before  them,  without  any  farther  induraunce,  and  vse  for  your 
selfe  as  good  perswasions  that  waie,  as  you  maie  deuise,"  .  .  . 
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**  therefore  your  highnesse  "  (saied  they)  ''  mnste  needes  giue  tb  the 
"  Counsaill  libertie  and  leaue  to  commit  hym  to  duramice/' 

Craimier's  committal  to  the  Tower  is  delayed  through  an  altercation. 
Angered  by  Cromwell's  mild  censure  for  being  **  a  little  too  sharpe " 
mtik  the  Archbishop,  Gardiner  retorts : 

Doe  not  I  know  you  for  a  Fauonrer  80 

Of  this  new  Sect?  ye  are  not  sound. 

Crom,  Not  sound  ? 

Gard.  Not  sound,  I  say. 

Crom.  Would  you  were  half e  so  honest  1 

Mens  prayers  then  would  seeke  you,  not  their  f  eares. 

Foze  says  of  Cromwell  (ii.  1169/2)  : 

In  this  worthy  and  noble  person,  besides  diners  other  eminent  nree 
vertaes,  iy.  thinges  especially  are  to  bee  considered,   to  wytte,  vui!* 
florishyng  authoritie,  excellyng  wysedome,  and  feruent  zeale  to  J-^Jl^;^ 
Christ  &  to  his  GospelL^    First  as  touching  his  feruent  zeale  m  fi^****^ 
settyng  forward  the  sinceritie  of  Christen  fayth,  .  .  .  more  can 
not  almost  be  wyshed  in  a  noble  man,  and  scarse  the  lyke  hath 
bene  sene  in  any. 

[II6O/2]  Thus,  .  .  .  as  he  was  labouring  in  the  common  wealth, 
and  doyng  good  to  the  poore  afflicted  Saintes,  helpyng  them  out 
of  trouble,  the  malice  of  his  enemies  so  wrought,  continuallye 
huntyng  for  matter  agaynst  hym,  that  they  neuer  ceased  till  in  the 
end  they,  by  fidse  traynes  and  crafliy  surmises,  brought  him  out 
of  the  kinges  £ftuour. 

The  chiefe  and  principal  enemie  against  him  was   Steuen  ste.oar- 

^       ,,  __      _  - »«..      1  diner  ehi^e 

Gardmer,  Byshop  of  Wmchester,  .  .  .  oui^*^ 

Foze  gives  the  following  description  of  Gardiner  (ii  1679/i) : 

He  was  of  a  proude  stomake  and  high  minded,  in  his  owne  [Ohaneter 
opinion  and  conceite  flatteryng  hym  selfe  to  muche ;  in  wit  craftie 
and  subtile ;  toward  his  superiour  flattering  and  &ire  spoken  f 
to  his  inferiours  fierce;   against  his  equal  stout  and  enuious, 
namely  if  in  iudgement  and  sentence  hee  any  thyng  withstode  him : 

*  "This  Cromwell  wob  at  that  tyme  [1638]  the  chief  frend  of  the  Goe- 
peUera."— JVwje,  1097/2. 

*  Cp.  the  rebuke  addressed  by  Henry  to  Gardiner  (Y.  iii  126, 127) : 

"  To  me  you  cannot  reach,  you  play  the  Spaniell, 
And  thmke  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me ; "  .  .  . 
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[He  and       as  apporod  betwene  the  good  Lord  Cromwell  and  hym  in  the 

were  stoot    reigue  of  king  Henry,  beyng  of  like  hantines  of  stomacke,  .  .  . 

Cromwell's  taunt — "would  you  were  halfe  so  honest" — may  be 
illustrated  by  a  passage  (ii.  1679/i)  in  which  Foze  pointed  out  the 
apparent  contradictions  of  Gardiner's  teaching : 

And  as  touching  diuinitie,  he  was  so  variable  waueryng  with  tyme, 
that  no  constant  censure  can  be  geuen  what  to  make  of  hym  If 
[Either  his  doyugs  &  writynges  were  accordyng  to  his  conscience,  no 
^to^^'  man  can  rightlye  say  whether  he  was  a  right  protestant  or  Papist 
hS'wiS^"  If  he  wrote  otherwise  then  he  thought,  for  feare,  or  to  beare  witA 
time-server.]  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  doublc  depc  dissemblcr  before  God  and  man, 

to  say  &  ynsay,  to  write  &  ynwrite,  to  sweare  and  forsweare, 

so  as  he  did. 

The  Lords  of  the  Council  agree  that  Cranmer  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Tower  (U.  87-92).    He  asks  : 

Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy, 
But  I  must  needs  to  th'  Tower,  my  Lords? 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  answers  slightingly,  and  calls  for  the 
Guard,  to  whom  he  commits  Cranmer.     Cnmmer  then  replies : 

Stay,  good  my  Lorda^ 
I  haue  a  little  yet  to  say.  Looke  there,  my  Lords ; 
By  vertue  of  that  Blng,  /  take  my  eatue 

Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruell  men,  and  giue  it  100 

To  a  most  Noble  ludge,  the  King  my  Maister. 

At  their  interview  on  the  night  before  the  council-meeting,  Henry 
bade  Cranmer,  "  if  no  intreatie  or  reasonable  request  will  serue,  then 
deliuer  vnto  them  this  my  ryng"  (p.  497  above) ; 

[Ciuimer  [Foxe,  u.  1759/2.]     and  sale  vnto  them:    ''if  there  be  no 

tSf^uMU    "  reiwedie,  rwy  Lordes,  but  that  I  must  needes  goe  to  the  Tower, 

to  the  King.]  "then  /  reuoke  my  cause  from  you,  and  appeale  to  the  Eynges 

'*  owne  persone,  by  this  his  token  vnto  you  all,"  .  .  . 

Henry  had  foreseen  what  would  happen.      After  waiting  a  ^*  halfe 
bower  "  (see  p.  499  above), 

bytho^^  [Foxe,   ii    l760/i]     the    Archbishop    was    called   into    the 

thecoun-      Counsaill  Chamber:    to  whom  was  alledged,  as  before  is  re- 
The  ooun.     hearsed.    The  Archbishop  aunswered  in  like  sort  as  the  kyng  had 

»a4U  beinp  *  ^  ^ 

pA^^"^  aduised  hym :  &  in  the  ende,  when  he  perceiued  that  no  manor 

^^^  a^«  of  perswasion  or  intreatie  could  serue,  he  deliuered  to  them  the 

j^^^^'^  Eynges  rynge,  reuoking  his  cause  into  the  Eynges  handes. 
them!^  Eecognizing  the  ring,  Suffolk  exclaims : 
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'Tis  the  right  Ring,  by  Heau'n  !    /  ^o^  ye  all, 

Whe/n,  yt^  first  put  ihi%  dangerous  stone  a  rowling  104 

^^vxM  f  sdl  Tpon  our  selues. 

Norf .  Boe  you  Mnhe,  my  Lords, 

The  King  wiU  suffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  ih%%  mom,  to  be  vex'd ) 

Cham.  'Tis  now  too  oertaine : 

How  miicA  9710910  is  hM  lAft  in  value  with  him  ?  108 

Would  I  were  f  airely  out  on*t  I 

Crcm.  My  mind  gaue  me 

In  seeking  tales  and  Informations 
Against  this  man,  ... 
Ye  blew  the  fire  that  bumes  ye :  .  .  . 

Foxe  relates  (ii.  1760/i)  that,  Cranmer  having  delivered  to  them 
Henry's  ring,  and  the 

whole  Counsaile  beyng  thereat  somewhat  amased,  the  Erie  of  g^^J^^ 

Bedford,  with  a  loude  voice,  confirmyng  his  woordes  with  a  solenme  g^J^^t 

othe,  saied:  ''when  jon  first  began  this  matter,  my  Lordes,  Itolde  ^!^^ 

"you  what  toould  come  of  it.     Doe  you  tMnke  that  the  Kyng  will  ^S^^tneas 

"  suffer  this  manner  finger  to  ake  ?  mudie  more  (I  warra?it  you)  SSmer.i 

''  wil  he  defende  Ms  life  against  brablyng  varieties.    Tou  doe  but 

"comber  your  selues  to  heare  tales  &  fables  against  hym." 

Immediately  after  Cromwell's  speech  (1.  113)  Henry  enters, 
<<  frowning  on  them,  takes  his  Seate."  The  King  sternly  answers 
(11.  122-129)  a  fiatteidng  address  from  Gardiner  (11.  114-121),  reassures 
Cranmer  (IL  130-133),  and  then  says : 

/  had  thought  I  had  had  men  of  some  vnderstanding 

And  wisedome  i)/*  my  Councell;  but  Ifinde  none.  136 

Was  it  discretion^  Lords,  to  let  this  man. 

This  good  man,  (few  of  you  deserue  that  Title,) 

This  honest  man,  vxiAt  like  a  lowsie  Foot-boy 

At  Chamber  dare  f  and  one  as  great  as  you  are  9  140 

Why,  what  a  shame  was  this  1  Did  my  Commissian 

Bid  ye  so  f arre  forget  your  selues  1    /  gaue  ye 

Power,  as  he  was  a  Cotmsellour,  to  try  him, 

Not  as  a  Oroome :  there's  some  qf  ye,  /  see,  144 

More  out  of  Malice  then  Integrity, 

Would  trye  him  to  the  vtmost,  had  ye  meane ; 

Which  ye  shall  neuer  haue  while  I  liue. 

Chan.  Thus  f arre. 

My  most  dread  Soueraigne,  may  it  like  your  Grace,  148 

Td  let  my  tongue  excuse  i^.    What  was  purpos'd 
Concerning  his  Imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men)  meant  for  his  Tryall, 
And  faire  purgcUion  to  the  world,  then  maUce,  152 

I'm  sure,  in  me  1 

Kin.  WeUf  weB,  my  Lords,  respect  him ; 
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[TheOoonoil 

BiiRondflnd 

Granmer'B 

mstterto 

HenrT'B 

dedflion.] 


Thekinga 

vordesto 

theeoun- 

aaiUin 

d^eneetif 

theArdi- 

biihop. 


[The  excuse 
offered  by 
"  one  or 
twoo  of  the 
chlefest  of 
theOonn- 
Bdle/'] 


Thtlcrdei 

ofUuCownr 

BoUegladto 

beeflrUndeM 

offainevnth 

the  Arch- 

bitfiop. 


Take  him,  and  v$e  him  weUf  hei^e  worthy  o{  it. 
I  will  say  thus  much  for  him,  ^a  Frtnoe 
May  he  beholding  to  a  Subieci,  I 
Am,  for  his  loue  and  seruice,  so  to  him. 
Maioe  me  no  more  adoe^  but  all  embrace  him. 


156 


After  recording  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  speech,  Foze  proceeds  thus 
(ii  1760/1) : 

And  so,  incontinentlj  Yp<m  the  reoeiptof  the  kynges  token,  thei 
al  rose,  and  caried  to  the  king  his  ring ;  surrendering  that  matter, 
as  the  order  and  Yse  was,  into  his  own  handes. 

When  thei  wer  all  come  to  the  kynges  presence,  his  highnes, 
with  a  seuere  countenaunce,  said  ynto  them;  ''Ah,  my  lordes,  / 
''  thought  I  had  had  wiser  men  of  my  cownsaiie  then  now  /  finde 
''yoa  What  discretion  was  this  in  you,  thus  to  make  the  Primate 
''  of  the  Bealme,  &(yneoi  you  in  office,  to  waite  at  the  Counsail 
''chamber  dore  amongest  seruyng  men!  Ton  might  haue  ooti^ 
*'  sidered  that  he  was  a  Counseller  as  well  as  you,  and  you  had  no 
*'  suche  commission  of  me  so  to  handle  hym.  /  was  content  that 
''you  should  trie  him  as  a  Counseller,  and  not  as  a  meane  subiect 
"But  now  /  well  perceiue  that  things  be  doen  against  him 
"maliciously,  and,  if  some  o/jon  might  haue  had  your  minds^  you 
''umUd  haue  tried  him  to  the  vt^rmost.  But  I  do  you  all  to  wit, 
"and  protest^  that  if  a  Prin^  mme  bee  beholdyng \nto  hiasubiecte"; 
and  so  (solem[n]ly  laiyng  his  hande  vpon  his  breaste)  saied :  "by 
"the  faithe  I  owe  to  God,  I  take  this  man  here,  my  Lorde  of 
"  Canterburie,  to  be  of  al  other  a  moste  faithfiill  subiecte  Tuto  ys, 
" and  one  to  whom  we  are  muche  beholding**:  giuyng  hym  greate 
commendations  otherwise.  And  with  that  one  or  twoo  of  the 
chiefest  of  the  Counsaile,  making  their  excuse,  declared,  that,  in 
requesting  his  induraunce,  it  uxia  rather  m^eante  for  his  triall,  and 
his  jmrgation  against  the  common  fame  and  sclaunder  of  the 
worlde,  then  for  any  malice  conceiued  against  him :  "  Well,  wdl, 
''my  Lordes,'^  qi^oth  the  kyng,  "take  hym  and  weU  vse  hym,  as 
"he  is  worthie  to  be,  and  raake  no  more  ado''  And  witii  that 
euery  man  caught  hym  by  the  hand,  and  made  faire  weather  of 
altogethers,  whiche  might  easely  be  doen  with  that  man. 

Henry  <<once  more"  bids  Qardiner  embrace  Oranmer;  and,  observing. 
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as  this  oommand  is  obeyed,  the  ArohUahop's  ^ioyftdl  teares,"  remarks 
(IL  176-178) ; 

The  wmmion  Toyoe,  I  see,  is  Terified 

Of  thee,  which  sayes  thus :  '<  Bo^  my  Lard  of  ComUfrbfwty 

*'  A  shriwd  Pume^  wnd  hee's  ywMrfrvsnd  for  ener.'* 

Aooording  to  Foze  (ii.  1766/i)  Granmer's  forgiving  disposition  was 
so  notorious 

that  it  came  into  acoTTimonprouerbe :  "2?o  vnto  my  Lord  of  Ownier^  cownmei's 

gentto 

^'Jmry  displeasure  or  a  slvrewed  tume,  and  then  you  may  be  sure  SI^^Jj^^ 
"  to  haue  him  yowrfrmd  whiles  he  lyueth."  Si^.3 

Act  y.  so.  V. — In  sc.  iii|  Act  Y.,  Henry  desired  Granmer  to  be  the 
godfather  of  ^  a  faire  young  Maid  that  yet  wants  Baptisme"  (1.  162) ; 
adding:  '^Tou  shall  haue  two  noble  Partners  with  you;  the  old 
^'DukSiesse  of  Norfolke,  uid  Lady  Marquesse  Dorset :"  .  .  . 

The  return  of  the  christening  party  to  the  Palace  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  stage  directioni  with  which  sc.  v.  opens : 

Enter  IVumpets,  sounding:  Then  two  Aldermen,  L.  Maior, 
Garter,  Granmer,  Duke  of  Norfolke  with  his  Marshals 
Staffs,  Duke  of  Suffolke,  two  Noblemen  bearing  great 
standing  Bowles  for  the  Ghristening  Quifts :  Then  f oure 
Noblemen  bearing  a  Ganopy,  ynder  which  the  Dutcheese  of 
Norfolke^  GodmoUier,  bearing  the  Ghilde  richly  habited  in 
a  Mantle,  d^.,  Traine  borne  by  a  Lady :  Then  foUowes  the 
Marchionesse  Dorset,  the  other  Qodmother,  and  Ladies. 
The  Tro<^  passe  once  about  the  Stage,  and  Garter  speakea 

Gofri.  Heauen,  from  thy  endlesse  goodnease^  s&nd  prosperous 
/i/e,  hng^  and  euer  happie,  to  the  high  cmd  Mighty  Prinoesse  qf 
Bnglandf  SKzdbeth  I 

Flourish.    Enter  King  and  Guard. 
Addressing  the  godparents,  Henry  says  (U.  13-15) : 

My  Noble  Gossips,  y'haue  beene  too  Prodigall : 
I  thanke  ye  heakily  ;  so  shall  this  Lady, 
When  she  ha's  so  much  English. 
The  christening 

[Hoi.  iii  934/2/5.    HaUe,  805,  806.]    was  appointed  on  the  ^^Sm^-m 
wednesdaie  next  following  [Elizabeth's  birth  on  Sunday,  Sepb  7,  «>irt*<«i^] 
1533] ;  and  was  acoordinglie  accomplished  on  the  same  daie,  with 
all  such  solenme  ceremonies  as  were  thought  conuenient.   The  god-  [Her  cod- 
father  at  the  font  was  the  lord  archbishop  of  Canturburie,  the  god-  ^^*^  ^ 
mothers^  the  old  dutches  of  Norffblke,  &  tbo  old  marchionesse 
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Mdw,  Hott, 
0cx9ii,  [805.] 

[The  Lord 
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of  London 
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ing] 


tTheold 
DadMMof 
Norfolk 
and  the 
Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and 
Bnffolk  were 
In  the  pro- 
cession to 
thechnrch.] 


AeaiMpie 
6onMOM<r 
thtyoong 


[Qarfter's 

prodama- 

tlon.] 


BiekffiifU 
ptincttit. 


[Thepro- 


retumedin 
the  same 
order.] 


Doirset,  widowes ;  ^  and  at  the  confirmation  the  ladie  mairchionease 
of  Excester  was  godmother :  the  child  was  named  Elizabeth. 

Upon  the  daie  of  the  christening,  the  maior,  sir  Stephan 
Peacocke,  in  a  gowne  of  crimsin  veluet,  with  his  collar  of  S  8,  and 
all  the  aldermen  in  scarlet,  with  collars  and  chaines,  and  all  the 
councell  of  the  citie  with  them,  tooke  their  barge  after  dinner,  at 
one  of  the  clocke,  and  the  citizens  had  another  barge ;  and  so 
rowed  to  Qreenwich,  where  were  manie  lords,  knights,  and  gentle- 
men assembled. 

When  the  procession  to  the  church  was  formed 

[Hoi.  iii.  934/2/47.  HaUe,  806,  806.]  the  old  dutches  of  Nor- 
fiblke  bare  the  child  in  a  mantell  of  purple  yeluet,  with  a  long  traine 
furred  with  ermine.  The  duke  of  Norflfblke  with  his  marshall  rod 
went  on  the  right  hand  of  the  said  dutches^  and  the  duke  of 
Sufiblke  on  the  left  hand,  and  before  them  went  the  officers  of 
armes.  The  countesse  of  Kent  bare  the  long  traine  of  the  childs 
mantell ;  and  betweene  the  countesse  of  Kent  and  the  child  went 
the  earle  of  Wilshire  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  earle  of  Darbie 
on  the  left  hand,  supporting  the  said  traine :  in  the  middest,  oner 
the  said  child,  was  borne  a  canopie  by  the  lord  Bochford,  the 
lord  Husee,  the  lord  William  Howard,  and  by  the  lord  Thomas 
Howard  the  elder;  after  the  child  followed  manie  ladies  and 
gentlewomen.  .  .  . 

When  the  ceremonies  and  christening  were  ended,  Garter, 
cheefe  king  of  armes,  cried  alowd,  "God  of  his  infinite  goodnem 
^'send  proyperaus  life  &  long  to  the  Mgh  and  migktie  princesse  of 
'* England^  Elizabeth:''  &  then  the  trumpets  blew.  Then  the 
archbishop  of  Canturburie  gaue  to  the  princesse  a  standing  cup 
of  gold :  the  dutches  of  Norffolke  gaue  to  hir  a  standing  cup  of 
gold,  firetted  with  pearle :  the  marchionesse  of  Dorset  gaue  three 
gilt  holies,  pounced,  with  a  couer:  and  the  marchionesse  of 
Excester  gaue  three  standing  holies,  grauen,  all  gilt,  with  a 
couer.  .  .  .  [Ed.  iii.  935/1/3.  Halle,  806.]  Then  they  set  for- 
wards, the  trumpets  going  before  in  the  same  order  towards  the 
kings  palace,  as  they  did  when  they  came  thitherwards,  sauing 

^  tim2<>toe«]  Halle.    ttm^otoHoL 
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that  the  gifts  that  the  godfather  and  the  godmothers  gaue  were 
borne  before  the  child  by  fonre  persons,  that  is  to  saie :  Firsts  sir  mo  htm 
lohn  Dudleie  bare  Hke  gift  of  the  ladie  of  Excester,  the  lord  prti^^to 
Thomas  Howard  the  yoonger  bare  the  gift  of  the  ladie  of  Dorset, 
the  lord  Fitzwater  bare  the  gift  of  the  ladie  of  Norffolke, 
and  the  earle  of  Worcester  bare  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cantnrbnrie,  .  .  • 

In  this  order  they  brought  the  princesse  to  the  Q[neen's]  g^^^*>^ 
chamber,  &  tarried  there  a  while  with  the  maior  &  his  brethren  ^^tu^ 
the  aldermen,  and  at  the  last  the  dukes  of  Norffolke  &  Suffolke  ^1;^^' 
came  out  from  the  K,  thanking  them  hartUu;  who  commanded  name.]" 
them  to  giue  thanks  in  his  name :  which  being  doone,  with  other 
courtesies,  they  departed,  &  so  went  to  their  barges. 
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Abe 

ABEBGAYSNirr,  George  KeriUe,  Baron  (1401— 
1585),  arrested,  481 

"ablementa,"  habiliments,  415 

<<  abrayded,''  started.  168 

"aocastomabUe,"  hautnally,  850 

"adoption,''  acaniring,  xir. 

Africa  (Mahadiah),  Tmds,  112 

Aganippus,  a  prince  of  Gallia.  Sm  France, 
King  of 

Albany,  Dnke  of  (Haglanns),  marries  Gonorilla, 
8 ;  naif  of  Britain  bequeathed  to  him,  ib. ; 
rebels  against  Lear,  and  assunis  him  a  portion 
to  live  on,  4  ;  defeated  and  slain,  5 

,  Robert  Steward,  Duke  of,  father  of 

Murdaoh  Steward,  182L 188 

Albemarle  (Aumerle).  Sdward  Duke  of  (1807- 
99),  becomes  bail  tor  Bolingbroke,  78 ;  sent 
by  Richard  to  make  peace  oetween  Boling- 
broke and  Norfolk,  79;  spent  money  in 
Richard's  senrioe,  81 ;  officiates  as  high  con- 
stable in  the  lists  at  Corentiy ;  86 — 88 ;  retiree 
to  King's  Langley.  92 ;  brings  reinforcements 
to  Ireland,  99 ;  hu  loyalty  doubted,  %b. ;  per- 
suades Richard  to  linger  m  Ireland,  100,  102 
n  2 ;  returns  with  Richard,  106 ;  deserts  him, 
109  »1 ;  accused  by  Bagot,  111 ;  accepts  Fits- 
Walter's  challenge,  ib. ;  challenges  Morfolk, 
112;  his  mother,  121  n  1;  deprived  of  his 
dukedom,  121, 122 ;  reprobated  by  the  com- 
mons, 180.    See  Rutland,  Edward  Earl  of 

Albergati,  Nicholas.  Cardinal  of  Santa  Croce, 
counsels  "a  godlie  peace,"  284.  (Op,  1  Een, 
VL,  y.  i  6) 

Albret,  Charles  d*.    See  Constable  of  France 

Alenfon,  John  I.,  Duke  of  (1404-15),  gires 
advice  for  the  defence  of  France,  179 ;  promises 
battle  to  Henry  Y.,  184  n  2;  encounters 
Heniy.  195 ;  slain,  195, 196 

,  John  IL,  Duke  of  (1415-76),  reUeves 

Orleans.  215,  216;  present  at  Margaret's 
espousals,  248 

Alennder  ue  Mason  denies  the  pope's  authority 
in  tempcmd  matters,  56  n  8 

**alongi£'' along,  98 

''alow,**  low  down.  856 

"altogBthers"  «  altogether,  504 

'^ands,"  ib,  872 

Angers  (Anglers)  delivered  to  Arthur,  46;  taken 


Abu 
by  Eleanor,  51 ;  taken  by  John,  %b, ;  Con- 
stance and  Arthur  flee  to,  58;  restored  to 
John,  ib. 

Angus,  Geom  Douglas,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner 
at  Homilaon,  182,  188 

Aigou  yields  allegiance  to  Arthur,  46 ;  Arthur's 
homage  for,  52 ;  possession  of,  demanded  for 
Arthur,  ib. ;  recovered  by  John,  59 ;  ravaged 
by  York  and  Somerset.  280 ;  ceded  to  Roi^, 
244 ;  a  key  of  Normandy,  245 

,  Ren<  Duke  of  (1484-80),  182  n  4 ;  his 

daughter  Marsaref  s  marriage  arranfirad,  288 ; 
his  kinffly  style,  241 ;  present  at  Margaret's 
espousals,  248 ;  oould  not  pay  for  her  journey 
to  England,  245;  advises  her  to  discard 
Gloucester's  authority,  260 ;  visited  by  her, 
812  n  1 ;  ransoms  her.  842 

Anne  (Neville),  wife  of  Richard  III.,  married  to 
Edward  (Lancastrian)  Prince  of  Wales,  818, 
846 ;  date  of  her  marriage  to  Richard,  845, 
846;  crowned.  887;  rumour  of  her  deaUi 
spread  by  Richard,  888 ;  dies,  896 ;  edipse 
of  the  sun  at  her  death,  896  n  8 

"antecessors,"  ancestors,  809 

Antelope,  Hennr  Y.'s  pursuivant,  sent  to 
Charles  YI.,  178 

'*apert,in,"opcady.298 

Apollo,  Lear's  oath  by,  5  n  1 

**appaire,"  deteriorate,  249 

*'  appent,"  belonged,  129  n  2 

Amiagnac,  John  lY.,  Count  of.  proffers  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Henry  YI.,  285 

Armourer,  an,  appeached  of  treason  by  his 
servant,  248 ;  who  overcomes  him  in  a  Judicial 
duel,  260,  S^l ;  his  servant  was  perjured, 
261  nl 

Arras,  representatives  of  England  and  France 
meetat,226;  and  are  exhorted  to  make  peace, 
284  ;  terms  proposed  at,  240 

Arthur.    See  Brittany,  Arthur  Duke  of 

Articles  devised  by  the  Percies,  185 ;  which  win 
approval  but  no  help,  186;  presented  to 
Henry  lY..  144 

Arundel,  Rid&ard  Htz-Alan,  Earl  of  (1876-97), 
rebels  against  Richard  11.,  94;  oarefhl  m 
choosing  soldiers,  148 

,  Thomas  Fits-Alan,  Earl  of  (1400-15), 

joins  Bolingbroke's  invasion,  96;   "broke 
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from  the  Dnke  of  Exeter/'  97 ;  goes  with 
Bolingbroke  to  meet  York,  102 ;  "  let  aacke  " 
a  man  ordained  to  murder  Prince  Henry,  213 

Anmdel,  William  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  (1524-44), 
in  the  coronation  procession  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
485.  (His  place  is  filled  by  the  dramatic 
"Surrey") 

(or  Fitz-Alan),  Thomas,  Archbishop    of 

Canterbury,  persuades  Bolingbroke  to  de- 
throne Richam  II.,  96 ;  joins  Bolingbroke's 
invasion,  ib, ;  goes  with  Bolingbroke  to  meet 
York,  102 ;  meets  Bichard  at  Flint  Castle, 
109  n  1 ;  scroll  of  Richard's  abdication  de- 
livered to,  114 ;  places  Bolingbroke  in  "the 
regall  throne,"  115 :  lends  money  to  Henry 
IV.,  159  n  1 

Arvira^us,  son  of  the  legendary  Cymbeline,  7 ; 
a  British  prince  named  A.,  7  nS;  Spenser 
made  A.  a  orother  of  Cymbeline,  10  nl 

Ascension  Day  (May  27,  1199),  date  of  John's 
coronation,  45;  jprophecy  that  John  would 
not  be  king  on,  in  1218  ("<|uod  non  foret 
rex  in  die  Dominic»  Ascensionis. " — M.  Paris, 
ii.  585),  62 

"aslope,"  indirectly,  879 

Aspall,  Robert,  tries  to  save  Rutland,  297,  298 

"assaie,  take  the,"  taste  the  food,  126 

"assayled,"as8oiled,  188 

AthoL  Walter  Stewud,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner 
at  Homildon,  182 

Audley,  Sir  Thomas,  485.   See  Chancellor.  Lord 

Augustus  knights  the  legendary  Cymbelme,  7, 
8 ;  prepares  to  invade  the  Brit<ms,  who  re- 
fused tribute,  7 ;  turns  his  aims  against  the 
Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  8 ;  the  Britiidi 
princes  seek  his  amity,  9 ;  sends  an  ambassador 
to  Cvmbeline,  ib. 

Aumerle.    See  Albemarle,  Rutland,  and  York 

Aurelius  Ambrosius  borne  to  battle  in  a  litter, 
226.     See  Uter 

Aurora  Borealis,  (?)  appearance  of,  61  n  1.  Op. 
187 

"Austria,"  a  composite  character,  58  n  1.  See 
limogCKB,  48 

Bagot,  Sir  WilHam.  talks  with  Norfolk  about 

Gloucester's  death,  83 ;  his  tower  a  lodging 

for  Richard  II.,  86;   fiEurms  England,   90; 

gives  advice  for  resisting  Bolingbroke,  98 ; 

flees  to  Ireland,  100 ;  accuses  Aumerle,  110, 

111 ;  hated  by  the  commons,  180 
Baker,  John,  reports  Cardinal  Beaufort's  last 

words,  269 
Baldud  (Bladud),  fother  of  Leir,  1 
Ball,  John,  exhorts  the  villeins  at  Blackheath, 

272 
Banaster,  Humphrey  (Ralph),  betrays  Heniy 

Duke  of  Buckmgham,  451 
Bangor,  Archdeacon  or  Dean  of  (David  Daron), 

tripartite  division  of  England  framed  at  his 

house,  188 
"  banquetwise,"  as  for  a  banquet,  441 
Ban^uo,  thane  of  Lochaber,  a  fictitious  person, 

xiii. ;  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Stewards,  19, 


BSD 

85;  wounded  by  rebels,  19 ;  complains  to  Dun- 
can, ib. ;  sent  a^inst  Maodowald,  20 ;  com- 
mands the  rear  m  the  war  with  Sueno,  21 ; 
defeats  the  Danes  sent  by  Canute,  22 ;  meets 
the  weird  sisters,  28,  24 ;  jests  with  Macbeth 
about  their  prophecy,  24,  25 ;  connives  at 
Duncan's  murder,  25 ;  muroered  by  Macbeth's 
order,  83 

Bar,  Edward  Duke  of,  promises  battle  to  Heniy 
y.,  184  n  2 ;  slain,  196 

Bardolf,  Thomas  Bardolf,  Baron,  conspires 
against  Henry  lY.,  151 ;  invades  England 
and  is  defeated,  157 

"bare  him  sore,"  had  a  grudge  against  him, 
849 

Barkloughly  (Qi  and  Fi.  BardouHie  Hoi. 
Harlwh  Williams  coig.),  Richard  II.  lands 
there,  106 

Barons  form  a  league  against  John  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  QQ^  67;  excommunicated  by  In- 
nocent, 68 ;  offer  the  English  crown  to  Lewis, 
69  (cp.  67,  68) ;  their  ruin  plotted  by  Lewis, 
72 ;  become  averse  to  Lewis,  72,  79 ;  give 
allegiance  to  Henry  III.,  75,  76 

"baste,"  bastardy,  269 

"  Battes  "  (clubs),  Parliament  of,  221 

Bay  trees  wither,  103 

Bayly  beheaded  for  knowing  Cade's  base  lineage, 

Bayonne,  Bishop  ot  See  Gabriel  de  Grammont, 
464  f»  8 

Beaufort,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (1898— 
1405),  Winchester  (1405—1447),  and  Cardinal 
(1427),  returns  with  Richard  II.  fix>m  Ireland, 
106 ;  informs  parliament  of  Henry  Y.'s  pro- 
jected war  with  France,  168  n  2 ;  appointed 
guardian  of  Henr^  YI.,  209 ;  accused  by 
Gloucester  of  plottmg  Heniy's  abduction,  iJb, ; 
dissension  betwixt  him  and  Gloucester,  212 ; 
orders  the  Tower  to  be  kept  against  Gloucester, 
212,  213 ;  who  accuses  him  of  plotting  Prince 
Henry's  murder,  218 ;  and  obstructingljondon 
bridge,  220,  221 ;  truce  between,  and  Glou- 
cester, 222 ;  godfather  to  Henry  YL,  224 ; 
crowns  Heniy  YI.  at  Paris,  228 ;  made  a 
cardinal,  235,  236;  conspires  against  Glou- 
cester, 246 ;  accused  of  selling  offices,  250 ; 
his  character,  269 ;  last  words,  269,  270 

"  Beaumont,"  Earl  of,  slain  at  Adncourt,  196. 
Not  in  Monstrelef  s  lists  or  in  Harleian  MS., 
782.  (See  "Fois"  and  "Lestrake")  Per- 
haps Henri  II.,  Comte  de  Blamont,  is  meant 
{Mons,  iii.  849) 

Beaumont,  Henry  Beaumont^  Baron,  joins 
Bolingbroke,  98 

,   John    Beaumont,    Yiscount,    arrests 

Gloucester,  264 

Bedford,  John  Duke  o^  not  at  Agincourt,  187  ; 
at  the  siege  of  Melun,  201  n  1 ;  secures  the 
Normans'  allegiance  to  Henry  YL,  206  n  1 : 
at  Heniy  Y.^s  death-bed,  208;  appointed 
Re^nt  of  France,  ib. ;  appoints  Suffolk  to 
besieffe  Orleans,  214 .;  petition  to,  from  Eleanor 
Mor&aer,  219  n  5 ;  godfi&ther  to  Heniy  YL, 
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224 ;  date  of  hia  death,  ib, ;  attends  Henry 
yi.'s  coronation  in  Paris,  228  ;  takes  the 
Garter  (rom  Fastolfe,  229  ;  his  tomb,  Lewis 
ZI.  advised  to  deface,  282 ;  orders  Jeanne 
Dare's  examination,  288 ;  calls  her  a  *'limb 
of  the  fiend, "  288  n  8.    See  John  of  Lancaster 

Bedford,  John  Rnssell,  Earl  of  (1550-55),  warned 
the  cooncil  not  to  molest  Cranmer,  503 

Bellona,  goddess  of  battle,  and  her  three  hand- 
maidens, 166 

"bend,"  band,  858 

*«  Benevolence,"  a,  given  to  Edward  IV.  94,  95 

Berkeley,  Thomas  de  Berkeley,  Baron,  goes  witli 
York  to  meet  Bolingbroke,  102 

Berri,  John  Duke  of,  his  daughter's  marriage 
to  Bolingbroke  prevented,  92;  gives  advice 
for  the  defence  of  France,  179  ;  at  the  council 
summoned  after  Henry  Y .  crossed  the  Somme, 
182 

Bertha,  Perth,  21  n  1 

«*betooke,"  delivered,  856 

Bimam  Wood,  Macbeth  reassured  b^  a  prophecy 
about,  86,  41 ;  its  removal  a  tradition,  42  n  1 

Bishop,  a,  on  each  hand  of  Bichord  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  888 

Black-Friars,  arrangement  of  the  court  at,  for 
trying  Hennr's  cause,  456,  457 ;  court  at,  ad- 
journed, 465 ;  closed,  471 

Blanch  of  Castile  marries  Lewis,  58,  69 ;  her 
dower,  58 

Blank  charters  issued  by  Richard  11.,  90 

Blithild,  fictitious  ancestress  of  Pippin,  170 

Blood,  one  of  Bellona's  handmaidens,  166 

BlunL  James,  captain  of  Hammes  C^tle,  joins 
Richmond,  409 

,  Sir  Thomas,  conspires  against  Heniy  lY., 

122  ;  beheaded,  127 

,  Sir  Walter,  slain  by  Douglas,  146,  147. 

The  historic  messengers  (148)  were  Thomas 
Prestbury,  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury,  and  a  clerk 
of  the  pnvy  seal 

''  bobaunce,"  pride,  282  n  2 

Boleyn,  Aime,  made  Marchioness  of  Pembroke, 
455 ;  captivates  Henry,  470 ;  a  Lutheran, 
472 ;  married  to  Henry,  479  n  1,  480 ;  ac- 
knowledged as  queen,  480 ;  in  her  coronation 
procession,  485  ;  crowned,  486 

Bolingbroke.  See  successively  Derby,  Hereford, 
Lancaster,  and  Henry  lY. 

(cUias  Oonly),  Roger,  accused  of  sorcery, 

258 ;  confesses  his  guilt,  ib, ;  recants,  but 
is  executed,  259 ;  was  an  accomplice  of  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  262 

Bona  (Bonne),  daughter  to  Lewis  Duke  of 
Savoy,  her  marriage  to  Edward  lY.  negotiated, 
818 ;  married  to  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan,  816 

Bonvile  and  Harington,  William  Bonvile, 
Baron,  his  heiress  married  Marquess  Dorset, 
819  nl 

Bordeaux,  Englishmen's  goods  at,  seized  by 
Francis  I.,  427 

"borow,"  surety,  418 

Botgoeuane  (Botgoeuana  Boeee  250/9.   Bothgo- 
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wanan,  the  smith's  bothy. — Robertson's  Scot- 
land under  her  Early  Kings,  i  115  note),  25 

Bouchier,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ely  (1448-54), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1454-86),  and 
Cardinal  (1464),  envoy  (in  1452)  to  York, 
285 ;  takes  part  in  Edward  Y.'s  coronation 
council,  868  ;  crowns  Richard  III.,  887 

Boudcault,  John  le  Meingre,  liarshal,  provides 
for  the  defence  of  France,  179;  encamps  at 
Agincourt,  185 ;  taken  prisoner,  195 

Bouratier,  WiUiam,  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
offers  terms  ofpeace  to  Henry  Y.,  179 

Bourbon,  John  Duke  of,  in  the  Q.  of  ffen,  V,, 
188  n  1 ;  promises  battle  to  Henry  Y.,  184 
n  2 ;  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt,  195 

,  Lewis  Dastard  o(  admiral  of  France, 

appointed  to  assist  the  Ijancastrians,  818 

Brabant,  Anthony  Duke  of,  promises  battle  to 
Henry  Y.,  184  n  2 ;  uses  a  trumpet-banner 
instead  of  his  standard,  189  ;  slain,  196 

"braies,"  108.  "Braye  ...  An  advanced 
parapet  surrounding  the  main  rampart " — Nisw 
£natish  Dictumary 

'*  brake,"  (?)  thicket,  472.  Perhaps  a  machine 
for  confinmg  the  legs  of  unruly  horses 

Brakenbury,  Sir  Robert,  refuses  to  murder 
Richard  III.'s  nephews,  889;  delivers  the 
keys  of  the  Tower  to  Tyrrel,  890 ;  slain  at 
Bosworth  field,  421 

Brandon,  Sir  Thomas,  (t)  Brandon  in  Henry 

F7//.,480nl 
,  Sir    William,    Richmond's    standard- 
bearer,  overthrown  by  Richard,  419 ;  was  not 
slain  at  Bosworth,  419  n  1 

Breaut^  Faukes  de,  compared  with  the  dramatic 
Faulconbridge,  48  n  1 

Bretons  levy  war  against  John  on  Arthur's 
behalf,  60 ;  enraged  by  the  rumour  of  Arthur's 
death,  62,  68  ;  uieir  character,  417  sidenote  2 

"breued,"  recorded,  129  n  2 

Brews,  William  de,  his  contempt  of  court,  161 
n2 

Bridge-tower  at  Orleans  taken  by  the  English, 
210  ;  Salisbury  wounded  in  the,  214,  215 

"bricandine,"  278,  "  briganders,"  874,  coats  of 
sdJe-armour 

Britain  conquered  by  Claudius,  6 ;  Augustus 

Erepares  to  invade,  7 ;  tribute  imposed  on, 
y  Caesar,  9  »  2 ;  "a  worlds  by  it  selfe,"  10, 
11 ;  recovered  by  Maximian  I.,  11 ;  governed 
bv  a  pentarchy  of  kings,  14 ;  re-united  by 
Mulmucius,  ib. 

Britons  reftise  tribute  to  Augustus,  7;  their 
youth  brought  up  among  the  Romans,  8 ; 
their  "  lack  of  skill "  to  oppose  Julius  Caesar, 
8  n  2 ;  their  princes  seek  the  friendship  of 
Augustus,  9;  their  imports,  ib.;  used 
chariots,  15  n  2 

Brittany,  Arthur  Plantagenet,  Duke  of,  Anfiers 
delivered  to,  46 ;  aclniowledged  in  Ainou, 
Maine,  and  Touraine,  ib, ;  son  of  John's  elder 
brother,  ib, ;  much  younger  than  John,  47 
(ep.  59  nl);  placed  m  Philip's  charge,  ib. ; 
is  knighted  by  and  does  homage  to  rnHip, 
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52 ;  reconciled  to  John,  ib. ;  flees  from  John, 
68 :  does  homage  to  John,  and  retorns  with 
Fhilip,  54 ;  takes  Miiabeao,  58 ;  captmed  hy 
John,  59 ;  demands  possession  of  ttichard  s 
dominions,  ib. ;  imprisoned,  ib, ;  persuades 
Hubert  de  Burgh  to  sare  him  i^m  blinding, 
60 ;  his  blinding  and  death  rumoured,  61 ; 
rumour  of  his  death  contradicted,  68; 
rarious  accounts  of  his  death,  ib. ;  his 
murder  attributed  to  John,  70  {ep.  61  n  1) 
Brittany.  Ckmstance  Duchess  o(  entrusts  Arthur 
to  Pmlip,  47 ;  repudiates  her  second  husband 
and  marries  Guy  oe  Thouars,  58 ;  dies,  61  n  1 ; 
accused  John  of  Arthur's  murder,  ib. 

.  John  y.,  Duke  of  (1864-99),  Brest  sur- 
rendered to,  84,  95  ;  aids  Bolingbroke,  96 

,  John  VL,  Duke  of  (1899— 1442),  at  the 

council  summoned  after  Henry  Y.  crowed  the 
Somme,  182 

,  Francis  I.,  Duke  of  (1442-50),  present  at 

Margaret  of  Aigou's  espousals,  248 

,  Francis  II.,  Duke  of  (1458-88),  receives 

the  earU  of  Pembroke  and  Richmond,  329, 
880;  Richmond  brought  up  in  his  court, 
417 
Brocas,  Sir  Leonard,  conspirator  against  Henry 

IT.,  beheaded,  127 
"broch,"«6.,  spit,  28 

Buckingham,  Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  of 
(1444-60),  conspires  against  Gloucester,  246 ; 
when  made  duke,  246  n  8 ;  present  at  Glou- 
cester's arrest,  264 ;  sent  to  York  before  the 
battle  of  St  Albans,  284  n  1 ;  wounded  at 
St  Albans,  290 

,  Heniy  Stafford,  Duke  of  (1460-88),  aids 

Gloucester  in  removing  the  queen's  mends 
from  Edward  Y.,  851,  852 ;  aids  Gloucester 
to  ffet  possession  of  Edward  at  Stony  Strat- 
forc^  854;  asserts  that  York  needed  no 
sanctuary,  859, 860 ;  was  he  in  Richard's  con- 
fidence from  the  first  t  861 ;  courts  Hastings, 
862 ;  promises  made  him  by  Richard,  id. ; 
takes  part  in  Richard's  secret  council,  868 ; 
his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  on  Richard's 
claim  to  the  crown,  877 — 879 ;  was  received 
with  silence,  881 ;  accepts  packed  applause  as 
an  answer,  882 ;  invites  RichanI  to  assume 
the  crown.  883 — 885;  vainly  demands  the 
earldom  of  Hereford,  892  (ep.  862,  450  n  2) ; 
relates  his  wrongs  to  Morton,  898;  rebels, 
897 ;  promised  to  support  Richmond,  898  n  1 ; 
stopped  by  a  flood,  408 ;  his  army  deserts  him, 
404;  beheaded,  410;  meant  to  have  stabbed 
lUchard,  489  ;  betrayed  by  Banaster,  451 

,  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  (1486--1521), 

escorts  Francis  I.  in  the  vale  of  Andren.  425 ; 
prudged  the  charges  of  attending  the  kings' 
interview,  426  ;  hated  Wolsev,  io. ;  arrested, 
480 ;  Knvvet's  evidence  against,  436 — 489  ; 
had  dismissed  Knyvet,  487 ;  tried  and  found 
guilty,  447,  448;  Wolsey  blamed  for  his 
death.  448 ;  denies  that  he  was  a  traitor,  450 ; 
the  edge  of  the  axe  turned  towards  him,  ib. ; 
says  that  he  is  now  "  but  Edward  Bohune," 
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ib. ;  his  dukedom  restored  by  Henry  YII., 
451 

Bulmer,  Sir  William,  hia  imprisonment  by 
Wolsey,  426 ;  Buckingham's  threat  in  con- 
nection therewith,  488,  489 

Burdett,  Thomas,  executed,  842  n  8 ;  and  why, 
875,  875  n  2 

Buigundy,  John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  (1404- 
19),  murders  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans,  48 ; 
murdered,  199  n  8 ;  conferred  with  Hei^  Y. 
atMeului,  200;  was  the  *'let"  of  Henry's 
desires,  ib. 

,  PhiUp  the  Good,  Duke  of  (1419-67), 

offers  peace  to  Henry  Y.,  199 ;  concludes  a 
truce  with  Hemy,  ib. ;  accompanies  Henry's 
ambassadors  to  Iroyes,  200 ;  swears  to  observe 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  208  ;  makes  peace  with 
Charles  YIL,  226;  besi^  Calais,  226  n  1 
obtains  Orleans's  release,  and  why,  227,  228 
his  excuse  for  deserting  Henry  YI.,  229 
receives  the  Duchess  of  York's  sons,  808 

,  Charles  the  Bold  (le  Um&aire),  Duke  of 

1467-77),  secretly  aids  Edward  lY.'s  restora- 
tion, 880 

Bushy,  Sir  John,  spokesman  for  Richard  IL 
regarding  Bolingbroke's  appeal,  79;  an- 
nounces the  decision  to  settle  Bolingl^ke's 
appeal  by  battle,  82 ;  reads  the  sentenoes  of 
Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk,  88 ;  &rms  England, 
90 ;  gives  advice  for  resisting  Bolingbroke, 
98;  flees  to  Bristol,  100;  beheaded  there, 
104  ;  his  character,  129 ;  flatters  Richard  IL, 
180  ;  hated  by  the  commons,  ib, 

"buskling,"  bustling,  noise,  28 

Butler,  Dame  Eleanor,  betrothed  to  Edward 
lY.,  877  n  8 

Buttes,  Dr.  William,  teUs  Henry  that  Cranmer 
waits  outside  the  council-chamber,  499 

''by,"  about,  concerning,  868,  871,  889 

Cade  lalias  Mend-all),  John,  date  of  his  rebel- 
lion, 265 ;  called  himself  Mortimer,  266 ;  a 
feeler  for  York,  266,  282  n  2 ;  defeats  the 
Staffords,  278 ;  dons  Sir  H.  Stafford's  briflan- 
dine,  ib. ;  releases  prisoners,  ib. ;  sends  a 
supplication  to  Henry,  278,  274;  confers 
with  Henry's  messengers,  274 ;  lodges  at  the 
White  Hart  in  Southwark,  ib.;  robs,  275 
n  1 ;  enters  London  unopposed,  275  n  2 ; 
strikes  his  sword  on  London  stone,  276 ;  kills 
those  who  knew  his  base  lineM^e,  ib. ;  tries  to 
seize  London  bridge,  276,  277 ;  the  diamatio 
C.  and  Wat  Tyler,  277,  278 ;  proposes  to 
abolish  fifteentlis,  278 ;  puts  to  death  Lord 
Q&je  and  Sir  James  Cromer,  278, 279 ;  makes 
their  heads  kiss,  279  ;  his  followers  disperse 
and  he  flies,  280,  281;  reward  offered  for 
him,  281,  284 ;  date  of  his  death,  288 ;  skin 
by  Iden,  284 

Caesar,  C.  Julius,  imposes  a  tribute  on  Britain, 
9  n  2;  calls  Britain  "another  world."  11 ; 
his  ships  wrecked,  12;  his  good  Iuck  fails 
him  in  Britain,  12  n  1 ;  the  British  account 
of  his  invasions,  12, 18 ;  loses  his  sword,  18 
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"cake8,"«(.,  clots,  29 

Calabria  ("Calaber"),  John  of  Aiyou,  Dnke  of, 
present  at  his  sister  Margaret's  espousals, 
148 

Calvert,  Bernard,  his  ride,  411  n  2 

Cambridge,  Bichard  Earl  o(  treason  of,  made 
public,  178  n  8 ;  found  guilty,  ib. ;  his  con- 
spiracy detected,  174 ;  lea  to  doom  himself, 
174  n  1 ;  his  real  motive  for  conspiring,  175, 
176 ;  says  that  he  was  bribed  by  France,  176 ; 
doomed  by  Henry,  176,  177 

Campeggio,  Lorenzo,  Cardinal,  sent  to  try 
Henry's  cause  of  matrimony,  468,  454 ;  closes 
the  court  at  Black-Friars,  471 ;  takes  leave 
ofHenry,  471,  472 

**  campestrall,"  champaign,  239 

Camp-fires,  the,  at  Agincourl^  186 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  in  Henry  V,  See 
Chichele 

Capuchins,  488.    (Eustace  Chapuys) 

Carlisle,  Bishop  of  (Thomas  Merkes),  returns 
with  Richara  II.  irom  Ireland,  106 ;  accom- 
^mies  Richard  to  Conwav,  107 ;  present  when 
Richard  met  Bolingbroke,  109 ;  speaks  on 
Richard's  behalf,  115,  116;  attacked  by 
Westmoreland,  i&.  ;  conspires  against  Henry 
lY.,  122,  128 ;  his  subsequent  history,  127, 
128 

Cassibelan,  eldest  son  of  Lud  {Fah,  84),  or 
Lud's  brother,  7  n  1  (Hoi.) :  agrees  to  pay  the 
Romans  tribute,  9;  obstructs  the  Thames 
with  piles,  18;  was  "at  point  to  master 
Caesars  Sword''  (Oyvib,)  18  ?&  2;  celebrates 
his  seoond  defeat  of  Caesar,  14 

"cast,"  contrivance,  877 

Castle,  the,  in  St  Albans,  Somerset  slain  there, 
289 

Catesby,  Sir  William  ("the  Cat,"  347),  moved 
by  Richard  to  sound  Hastings,  862 ;  present 
at  Richard's  secret  council,  868 ;  was  trusted 
and  advanced  by  Hastings,  868,  864  ;  reports 
Hastings's  loyalty,  866;  hindered  Tyrrel's 
advancement,  889,  890 

Catur.  John,  an  armourer,  appeached  of  treason 
by  ids  servant,  248  n  8 

Cawdor,  where,  28  n  8 ;  the  thane  of,  con- 
demned for  treason,  24 ;  made  an  earldom, 
45 

"Cawny,  the  lorde  of"  (Aubert  Le  Plamenc, 
seigneur  de  Cany),  supposed  &ther  of  Dunois, 
49 

Chamberlain,  Lord,  of  the  Household,  489, 
440,  442-445,  454,  469,  508.  Within  the 
historic  range  of  Hen,  VIIL  (1520-44)  this 
office  was  neld  by  (1)  Charles  Somerset, 
Earl  of  Worcester;  (2)  William  Sandys, 
Baron  Sandys  of  the  Yme ;  and  (3)  William 
Paulet,  Baron  Seint  John,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Winchester.  The  respective  dates  of 
their  appointments  were:  1509,  1526,  and 
1548 

Chamberlains,  DuiBTs  two,  made  drunk  by  Don- 
wald  and  his  wife,  27, 28 ;  slain  by  Donwald, 
29 


Cla 

"chambers, "small  cannon,  448 

Chancellor,  Lord  (Sir  Thomas  Audley),  in  the 
coronation  procession  of  Anne  Boleyn,  485 ; 
Thomas  CkK)drick,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  Hen, 
VIIL  V.  iii.  (p.  499).  The  dramatic  character 
is  probablv  Sir  Thomas  More 

"chimcemedlie,"  manslaughter  by  misadven- 
ture, 88 

"Change  ...  a  diuine  instinct"  warns  men 
of,  853 

Chapuys,  Eustace,  Charles  Y.'s  ambassador, 
visits  Katharine,  489.     See  addition,  p.  xxiii 

Chariots  used  by  the  Britons,  15  ro  2 

"Charlemaine,  king,"  Charles  the  Bald,  170 

Charles  Y.,  the  Emperor,  visits  Katharine,  429 ; 
bribes  Wolsey  to  dissolve  the  Mendship  be- 
twixt Henry  and  Frands,  429,  480 

YI.,  King  of  France,  receives  Bolingbroke 

courteouisly,  92 ;  desired  by  Richard  II.  to 
prevent  BoUngbroke's  marriage,  ih. ;  urged 
by  Henry  Y.  to  resign  France  peaceably,  178  ; 
temporarily  insane,  178,  179;  advised  to 
interrupt  Henry's  march,  182 ;  concludes  a 
truce  with  Henry,  199;  receives  Henry's 
ambassadors  at  Troyes,  200  ;  at  Troyes  when 
the  treaty  was  revised,  201 ;  and  when  his 
daughter  married  Heniy,  201  n  1,  202; 
swears  to  observe  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  208  ; 
his  death  inclined  the  French  to  support  his 
son,  206  ;  date  of  his  death,  207  n  2 

Yll. ,  youngest  son  of  Charles  YI.,  present 

at  the  council  dramatized  in  Hen,  V,  111.  v., 
182;  proclaimed  king,  207;  crowned  at 
Poitiers,  207  n  1 ;  and  at  Rheims,  %b, ;  meets 
Jeanne  Dare,  211, 212 ;  appoints  her  an  army, 
212 ;  welcomes  Burgundv,  226 ;  re-established 
in  Paris,  287 ;  impiously  availed  himself  of 
Jeanne  Dare's  help,  289;  present  at  Margaret's 
espouaUs,  248 

Ch&tillon,  Jacques  de,  seigneur  de  Dampierre, 
Admiral  of  France,  encamps  at  Agincourt, 
185;  slain  196 

Chichele,  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
saves  the  clergy's  endowments  by  advising 
Henry  Y.  to  claim  France,  168 ;  translatea 
from  S.  David's,  168  n  2 ;  argues  that  the 
SJftlic  law  was  not  made  for  France,  169 — 171 ; 
cites  Numbers  xxvil  8, 171 ;  promises  a  large 
subsidy  from  the  clergy,  171,  172 

"chieuance,"  bargain,  899 

"Christes  passion,  by,"  Richard  III.'s  oath, 
417 

Clarence,  Thomas  Duke  of  (1411-21],  made 
president  of  the  coimcil  instead  of  Prince 
Henry,  141  and  161  n  1 ;  concerned  with  a 
riot  in  Eastcheap,  141  n  1 ;  invades  Nor- 
mandy, 159  n  1 ;  sentences  Cambridge  and 
Scrope,  178  n  8 ;  present  when  Henry  Y. 
mamed  Katharine,  201  n  1 ;  at  the  siege  of 
Melun,  %b 

,  George  Duke    of   (1461-77),  sent   to 

Utrecht  by  his  mother,  808 ;  dukedom  con- 
ferred on,  808  ;  joins  the  Lancastrian  league, 
818 ;  angered  by  Edward's  disposal  of  heir- 
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,  819  ;  marries  Isabel,  elder  daughter  of 

Warwick,  820 ;  invades  Engjland  with  War- 
wick, 822  n  8 ;  aids  Warwick  in  capturing 
Edward,  828  ;  releases  Henry  from  the  Tower, 
826 ;  made  governor  of  England  and  heir  to 
the  crown  in  remainder,  827  ;  urges  Warwick 
to  make  peace  with  Edward,  334  ;  his  recon- 
ciliation with  his  brothers,  885,  886;  had 
been  Tuged  not  to  supplant  his  own  lineage, 
886 ;  helps  to  murder  Prince  Edward,  840 ; 
probable  date  of  his  arrest,  842  n  8 ;  the 
**  G  "  prophecy  a  rumoured  cause  of  his  death, 
844 ;  his  marriage  to  Mary  of  Burgundy  op- 
posed by  Edwara,  ib. ;  hated  by  i£e  queen's 
kindred,  844,  845 ;  put  to  death,  348 ;  his 
fortune,  422 
"depyd,"  named,  221 

Cliflford,  Thomas  Cliflford,  Baron  (1422-66), 
<<old  Clifford,"  289  9i  2 ;  slain  at  St.  Albans, 
290 

,    John    Clifford,    Baron    (1465-61),    at 

Wakefield,  296 ;  kills  Rutland,  298 ;  insults 
York's  corpse,  299 ;  defeats  the  Yorkists  at 
Ferrybridge,  305  ;  slain,  807 
Clifton,  Sir  John,  slain  at  Shrewsbury,  147 
Cobham,  Edward  Brooke,  Baron,  a  supporter  of 
York's  claim,  288 ;  joins  the  Yorkist  lords, 
296 

,  Eleanor.  See  Gloucester,  Eleanor  Duchess 

of 

—  of  Sterborough,  Reginald  Cobham,  Baron, 
joins  Bolingbroke's  invasion,  96 
**Coinacke,"  Cognac,  48 
Coint,  Francis,  joins  Boli^broke's  invasion,  96 
Colchester,  William.  See  Westminster,  Abbot  of 
Colevile  of  the  Dale,  Sir  John,  beheaded  for 
rebelling  against  Henry  lY.,  166 ;  in  arms  at 
Topclif^,  166  n  2 
CoUingbome,  William,  ridicules  Richard  III.  in 

a  couplet,  847 
"Colon,"  Cologne,  254 

Constable  of  France,   the  (Charles  d'Albret), 
fortifies  towns  against  Henry  V.,  179;  pro- 
mises battle  to  Henry,  184  n  2 ;  encamps  at 
Agincourt,  185 ;  slain,  196 
Constance.   See  Brittany,  Constance  Duchess  of 
Copeland,  John,  captures  David  II.,  172 
Cordeilla's  answer  to  Lear,  8 ;  disinherited  by 
him,  ib,  ;   marries  Aganippus,   4 ;   receives 
Lear  kindly,  5 ;  made  his  sole  heiress,  and 
returns  with  him  to  Britain,  ib, ;  succeeds 
Lear,  6  ;  her  nephews  rebel  against  her,  ib, ; 
she  slays  herseL^  ib. 
Cordelia,  the  name   so  spelt  in   the   Faerie 

Queene,  2nl 
Comwall,  Duke  of  (Henninus),  marries  Re^m, 
8 ;  half  of  Britain  bequeatned  to  him,  ib, ; 
rebels  against  Lear  and  assigns  him  a  portion 
to  live  on,  4 ;  defeated  and  slain,  5 
"counterpane,"  counterpart  of  a  deed,  124 
Courtenay,    Edward    Courtenay,    Baron,    aids 

Buckingham's  rebellion,  408 
,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  aids  Bucking- 
ham's rebellion,  408 


Courtiers  return  from  France  with  French  pre- 
dilections, 489,  440 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  favour  of  Henry's  divorce,  478 ;  made 
archbishop,  ib, ;  on  the  date  of  Anne  Boleyn's 
marriage,  479  n  1 ;  divorces  Katharine,  488, 
484  ;  crowns  Anne  Boleyn,  486  ;  beloved  by 
Henry,  494 ;  accused  to  Henry  of  spreading 
heresy,  494,  496,  500 ;  his  committal  to  the 
Tower  urged,  and  licensed  by  Henry,  496, 
500,  501 ;  instructed  by  Henry  how  to  meet 
his  foes,  496,  497,  502 ;  obliged  to  wait  out- 
side  the  council-chamber,  499 ;  shows  Henry's 
rinf  to  the  council,  602 ;  and  justifies  Bed- 
ford's warning,  608 ;  his  placable  temper  was 
proverbial,  505 ;  godfather  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  606 

Crema,  John  of,  legate,  taken  with  a  strumpet, 
475  918 

"Crocea  mors,"  name  of  Caesar's  sword,  18  n  2 

Cromer,  Sir  James,  beheaded  and  his  head 
borne  on  a  pole,  279 

CromweU,  Thomas,  in  Wolsey's  service,  481 ; 
enters  Henry's  service,  tb, ;  BEiithful  to 
Wolsey,  ib, ;  made  master  of  the  jewel  house, 
487 ;  master  of  the  rolls  and  Henry's  secretary, 
498 ;  favoured  the  Protestants,  601 ;  his  chief 
enemy  was  Gardiner,  ib, 

"cullions,"  testicles,  148 

Cymbeline,  authentic  particulars  concerning,  6; 
the  legendary  C.  laiighted  by  Augustus,  7, 
8 ;  who  sends  an  ambassador  to  him,  9 ; 
refuses  tribute  to  the  Romans,  10  n  1 

Cymbeline^  names  in  Hci,  occurring  there, 
17,  18 

"  damnifie,"  ii^ure,  286 

"damning,"  censuring,  866 

Danes,  the,  defeatec^  at  Loncarty,  16,  17; 
drugged  with  "mekilwoort,"  21  »  2 ;  their 
deaa^buried  at  Inchcolm,  22;  make  peace 
vrtth  the  Scots,  23 

Daron,  David.  See  Bangor,  Archdeacon  of, 
188 

Dauphin,  Guichard,  seigneur  de  JalignVy  Grand 
Master  of  the  King's  Household,  ("  Souverain 
Maitre  de  THotel  du  RoL" — Anselmet  viiL 
346),  confounded  bv  Shakspere  with  the 
Dauphin,  188  n  1 ;  slain,  196 

David  II.,  King  of  Scots,  taken  prisoner  at 
Neville's  Cross,  172 

Davy,  John,  armourer's  servant,  appeaches  his 
master  of  treason,  248  n  8 

Delacourt,  John,  arrested,  480 ;  hears  Hopkins's 
prophecy,  486,  487 ;  brought  forth  at  Buck- 
mgham's  trial,  447 

Denny,  Sir  Anthony,  requires  Cranmei^s  attend- 
ance on  Henry,  496 

Derby,  Henry  Earl  of,  joins  a  conspiracy  against 
Richard  II..  82 ;  was  a  crusader  in  Prussia, 
not  in  Barbary,  112,  118 ;  anti-clerical  in 
youth,  122 ;  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
160  nl.    See  Hereford,  Henry  Duke  of 

Despencer,  Thomas  Despencer,  mron,  conspires 
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against  Henry  lY.,  122, 123  ;  beheaded,  127. 
/^  correction,  p.  zziii 

Dilditony  John,  a  mnrderer  of  Edward  IY.'b 
children,  894 

Dinner  honr,  the,  (?)  11  a.m.    CJp.  871, 872,  878 

''disparUed."  scattered,  405 

**D<miprin,"  Domremy,  211 

Donalbain,  son  of  Dimcan  I.,  chosen  king  of 
Scots,  xii  9&  2,  41, 42 ;  takes  refuge  in  Ireland, 
81 

Donwald  detects  the  witchcraft  practised  against 
Doff,  22,  28 ;  has  a  blood  lead  with  Dnff, 
26,  27 ;  counselled  by  his  wife  to  murder 
Duff,  27 ;  who  visits  Forres  Oastle,  ib, ;  they 
make  Duff's  chamberlains  drunk,  28 ;  Don- 
wald's  servants  slay  Duff,  and  hide  the  body, 
lb. ;  searches  the  castle,  and  kills  Dufirs 
chiunberlains,  29 ;  Donwald's  zeal  suspected, 
ib. 

Dorset,  Thomas  Beaufort,  Earl  of.    See  Exeter 

,  Thomas  Grey,  Marquess  of  (1475—1501), 

married  to  the  heiress  of  Lord  Bonville,  319 
n  1 ;  helps  to  murder  Prince  Edward,  840 ; 
date  of  his  marquessate,  847  ;  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  king's  friends,  849  ;  joins  Rich- 
mond in  Brittany,  887 ;  promises  made  to 
him  (through  his  mother)  by  Richard,  400 ; 
aided  Buckingham's  rebellion,  408 

,  Thomas  Grey,  Marquess  of  (1501-80), 

found  Buckingham  guilty,  447 

,  Henry  Cfrey,  Mar(|uess  of  (1580-51),  in 

the  coronation  procession  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
486 

,  Marsaret  (Mrs,  Medley,  bom  Wotton) 

dowager  Marchioness  of,  godmother  to  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  505,  506 ;  her  gift,  506 

*'doubte,"fear,  288»8 

Douglas,  Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of,  defeated 
at  Homildon,  181 — 188 ;  his  help  solicited 
by  the  Percies,  185 ;  makes  Henry  IV.  the 
object  of  his  attack  at  Shrewsbury,  146 ;  fells 
Henry,  147  ;  slays  Sir  Walter  Blunt  and  three 
who  wore  Heniys  coat,  t&. ;  released  without 
ransom,  148 

Duff,  King  of  Scots,  kept  sleepless  b^  witch- 
craft, 22 ;  the  sorceiy  practised  against  lum 
discovered,  22,  28 ;  executes  kinsmen  of 
Donwald,  who  meditates  revenge,  26,  27: 
lodges  at  Forres  Castle,  27  ;  and  is  muidered 
there  by  Donwald's  servants,  28 ;  his  body 
hidden,  ib. ;  portents  after  Duff's  murder, 
81,82 

"dumpe,"  reverie,  892 

Duncan  I.,  King  of  Scots,  slain  in  his  youth, 
xiii  n  2 ;  his  parentage,  18  ;  character,  i&. ; 
his  leniency  encourages  sedition,  19 ;  sends 
for  some  who  had  wounded  Banquo,  ib. ;  asks 
his  nobles'  advice  for  the  subduing  of  Mac- 
dowald,  20 ;  blamed  for  slackuess  by  Macbeth, 
ib. ;  commands  the  main  body  in  the  war 
with  Sueno,  21 ;  gives  the  thanedom  of 
Cawdor  to  Macbeth,  24  ;  confers  Cumberland 
on  Malcolm,  25  ;  murdered  by  Macbeth,  ib. ; 
buried  at  lona,  26 


Duncan  II.,  King  of  Scots,  son  of  Malcolm  III., 
deposes  Donaldbain,  xii  n  2;  promises  to 
abjure  foreigners,  ib. 

Dunois,  John,  Count  of,  bastard  of  Lewis  Duke 
of  Orleans,  48 ;  his  legitimacy  questioned, 
49 ;  chooses  to  be  callea  Orleans^s  bastard, 
ib. ;  befriended  by  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans, 
ib. ;  requites  the  Duke's  kindness,  50 ;  makes 
a  sally  m>m  Orleans,  209, 210  ;  craves  speedy 
help  bom  Alen9on,  215 

Eadward  the  Confessor  receives  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  81 ;  healed  the  king's  evil,  40 ;  orders 
Siward  to  assist  Malcolm,  41 ;  when  crowned, 
48  n  2 ;  his  feast  the  date  of  Bolingbroke's 
exile,  82  u  1 ;  his  shrine  visited  by  Heniy 
IV.,  160 

Edward  I.  punished  his  son  Edward  for  reviling 
a  royal  officer,  161 7t  2 

III.  watched  the  battle  of  Crecy  from  a 

hill,  171 ;  in  France  when  David  II.  was 
captured,  172  ;  woodcut  portrait  of,  in  Holin- 
shed,  178,  174 

IV.  (Earl  of  March,  1445-60 ;  Duke  of 

York,  1460-61),  date  of  his  birth,  287  n  2  ; 
comes  to  his  father's  rescue,  288 ;  in  arms  with 
his  father,  295 ;  welcomed  by  the  Kentishmon, 
295,  296 ;  sees  three  suns  at  Mortimer's 
Cross,  800,  801 ;  takes  the  sun  as  his  cognis- 
ance, 801 ;  joined  by  Warwick,  ib. ;  his  pro- 
clamation to  his  soldiers  at  Towton,  805, 806  ; 
removes  his  father's  head  from  York  gates 
and  sets  Devonshire's  there,  807;  crowned, 
807,  808;  gives  dukedoms  to  George  and 
Richard,  808;  wooes  Elizabeth  Grey,  810, 
811 ;  gives  a  reason  for  marrying  her,  812 ; 
was  an  elected  king,  815,  816 ;  insults  a 
relative  of  Warwick,  816,  817 ;  his  disposal 
of  heiresses,  819;  appoints  Pembroke  and 
Stafford  to  suppress  the  northern  rebellion, 
321 ;  captured  by  Warwick,  823, 824 ;  escapes, 
824,  825 ;  dethroned,  325,  826 ;  returns,  830 ; 
beguiles  the  citizens  of  York,  830—832  ; 
ob&ged  by  Monlgomery  to  prodaim  himself 
king,  332 ;  bids  Warwick  battie  at  Coventry, 
834 ;  marches  thence  to  London,  336 ;  wins 
the  battles  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury,  387, 
838 ;  suffers  Prince  Edward  to  be  murdered, 
840;  troubled  by  the  *'G"  prophecy,  844; 
opposed  Clarence  s  marriage  to  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, ib. ;  date  of  his  death,  846 ;  on  his 
death-bed  tried  to  reconcile  the  parties  in  his 
court,  849,  850;  sorrowed  for  Clarence's 
hasty  death,  350 ;  lived  chiefly  in  London, 
878  ;  his  person  and  character,  422 

v.,  bom  in  sanctuary,  824 ;  leaves  Lud- 
low for  London,  351  ;  his  governor  was  Rivers, 
i&. ;  had  a  small  escort  to  London,  358  ;  his 
journey  interrupted,  354 ;  asserts  the  inno- 
cence of  Rivers  and  Grey,  856,  857 ;  enters 
London,  857 ;  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  360, 
861  ;  in  the  custody  of  Slaughter,  376; 
murdered,  894  ;  his  body  never  found,  895 
Eleanor  wins  England  for  John,  46  ;  jealous  of 
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Constance,  47 ;  takes  An^rs,  51 ;  scandal  about 
her,  ib. ;  besieged  in  Mirabean,  58  ;  dies,  61 

Elizabeth  (widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  afterwards 
married  to  Edward  IV.),  a  suitor  to  Edward, 
810 ;  refuses  to  be  Ms  paramour,  811 ;  is  be- 
trothed to  him,  812 ;  her  son  Edward  bom  in 
sanctuary,  824;  troubled  by  the  "G"  pro- 
phecy, 844;  hated  Edward's  ^dred,  844,  845 ; 
persuaded  to  lessen  her  son's  escort  to  London, 
852,  858 ;  hears  that  his  journey  had  been 
interrupted,  854 ;  takes  sanctuary  with  her 
children,  855;  receives  the  great  seal  from 
Rotherham,  855,  856 ;  answers  his  advice  to 
part  with  York,  860 ;  suffers  York  to  go,  ib, ; 
accused  of  witchcraft  bv  Gloucester,  871 ; 
union  between  Richmond  and  her  daughter 
proposed  to  her,  898,  899;  beguiled  by 
Ricnard  II  I. 's  promises,  400 

,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  project 

for  her  marriage  to  Richard  III.,  888,  899, 
400,  401 ;  Riclmiond  swears  to  marry  her,  899 

,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  bom,  498 ; 

her  god-parents,  505,  506 ;  bearers  of  her 
canopy  in  her  christening  procession,  506 
(Baron  Rochford,  ?  Baron  Hussey  of  Sleford. 
Baron  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  Lord 
Thomas  Howartl) ;  bearer  of  her  train,  ib, 
(Anne,  Countess  of  Kent) ;  her  proclama- 
tion, ib, ;  gifts  to,  ib. 

Ely,  Bishop  of,  167  n  1  (John  Fordham) 

English,  the,  given  to  gormandiang,  42 ;  paid 
ioT  food  on  the  marcn  to  Calais,  184  ;  can't 
fight  on  an  empty  stbmach,  185  n  3 ;  their 
camp  and  the  Romans'  compared,  186  ;  their 
demeanour  on  the  eve  of  Agincourt,  187 ; 
silent  when  marching  to  their  camping- 
ground,  ib. ;  number  of,  at  Agincourt,  189 ; 
search  for  wounded  French  after  the  battle, 
195 ;  number  of,  slain  at  Agincourt,  196 ; 
repulse  Dunois's  sally  from  Orleans,  210 ; 
adopt  French  habits,  489,  440 

Ermengarde  of  Lorraine  (170),  ancestress  of 
Lewis  IX.  through  Alix  of  Namur,  whose 
grand-daughter  Isabelle  married  Philip  II., 
King  of  France 

Erpin^iam,  Sir  Thomas,  joins  Bolingbroke's  in- 
vasion, 96;  begins  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  187 

"Esperance !  Percy  1 "  (battle-cry  of  the  Percies), 
145 

*'Everwyk,"  York,  152»2 

Exeter,  John  Holland,  Buke  of  (1397-99), 
had  the  custody  of  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  97 ; 
returns  with  Richard  II.  from  Ireland,  106  ; 
accompanies  Richard  to  Conway,  107 ;  de- 

E rived  of  his  dukedom,  121,  122 ;  reprobated 
y  the  commons,  180.     See  Huntingdon 

,  Thomas  Beaufort  (Earl  of  Dorset,  1412- 

16 ;  Duke  of  Exeter,  1416-26),  ambassador  to 
France,  178  (see  Bouratier,  179);  captain  of 
Harfleur,  181 ;  a  negotiator  of  the  treaty 
of  Troyes,  200 ;  (?)  present  at  Henry  V.'s 
betrothal  to  Katharine,  201  n  1 ;  attends  on 
Henrv  V.'s  f^eral,  205  n  4;  appointed 
guardian  of  Henry  VI.,  209 


Exeter,  Henry  Holland,  Duke  of  (1447-78),  his 
ship  intercepts  Suffolk,  270 ;  advises  Margaret 
to  oppose  York,  294,  295  ;  at  Wakefield,  296 ; 
flees  from  Towton,  806  n  2 ;  with  Warwick 
at  Bamet,  885 

''  Exeter,"  the  dramatic,  842 

Exton,  Sir  Piers  of,  moved  by  Bolim^broke's 
woros  to  slay  Richard,  125 ;  murders  Richard, 
126 ;  his  remorse,  ib, 

<<facundious,"  eloquent,  247  n  2 

Famine,  one  of  BeUona's  handmaidens,  166 

"fastely,"  stedfastly,  254 

Fastolfe,  Sir  John,  lieutenant  of  Harfleur, 
181 ;  withdraws  from  the  battle  of  Patay, 
207,  208;  a  K.G.,  208;  joined  with  others 
in  the  siege  of  Orleans,  214;  the  Garter 
restored  to,  229 

Fauconbenz,  the  bastard  (son  of  William  Neville, 
Baron  Fauconberg,  afterwards  Earl  of  Kent), 
made  vice-adminJ^  294 

Faulconbridge,  Philip,  coUects  money  from  the 
clergy,  47 ;  his  inheritance  claimed  by  his 
younger  brother,  48;  chooses  to  be  called 
Richard's  bastard,  ib. ;  historic  parallels  of 
his  choice,  48 — 50 

,    Sir    Robert,    (?)    ambassador    to   the 

Emperor,  50 

Fauquembergue,  Waleran  Count  of,  holds  his 
men  together  at  Agincourt,  193 ;  defeated 
and  slain,  i&.,  196 

"faytoure,"  rogue,  254 

"feare,"  terrify,  218 

'^fensed,"  (!)  was  protected  by  a  mail-coat,  or 
**  feinted,"  flinched,  424 

Ferrers  of  Chartley,  Walter  Devereux,  Baron, 
slain  at  Bosworth  field,  421 

Fife,  Murdoch  Steward,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner 
at  Homildon,  132,  133;  wrongly  called 
''  eldest  son  to  "  Dougks,  182  n  1 ;  was  Earl 
of  Menteith,  182  n  8 ;  delivered  to  Henry  IV. 
by  the  Percies,  133 

Fire,  one  of  BeUona's  handmaidens,  166 

Fisher,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Katharine's 
counsel,  457 

Fitz-Alans,  they  and  the  Stewards  descended 
from  Alan  (temp.  Hen.  I.),  35  n  2 

Fitz- Walter,  Walter  Fitz- Walter,  Baron,  appeals 
Aumerle  of  treason.  111 ;  challengea  by 
Surrey,  ib. ;  replies  to  Surrey,  112 

Fitzwilliam,  Thomas,  recorder  of  London,  re- 
hearses Buckingham's  speech,  381 ;  present 
at  Baynard's  Castle,  886 

Fleance,  son  of  Banquo,  a  fictitious  person,  xiii ; 
escai>es  Macbeth's  plot,  and  flees  to  Wales, 
88 ;  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Stewards,  85 

"flix,"  flux,  dysentery,  182 

"  flyttand  Wod,"  Bimam  Wood,  42  n  1 

"Fois"  (FoyesYX  Earl  of,  slain  at  Agincourt,  196. 
No  Comte  deFoix  is  mentioned  in  Monstrelef  s 
lists  (iii  848—856).  The  list  given  in  Har- 
leian  MS.  782,  fol.  48  verso,  coL  2  Quoted  in 
Nicolas's  Agincourt,  ed.  2,  p.  867;,  places 
"The  Countie  de  fois"  among  the  slain 
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"  forced,"  oaied  for,  492 

"  forebarring,"  impeding,  221 

''foreindged,"  Judged  beforehand,  110,  262 

"formall,"  regular,  310 

"  formaUie  oompaot,"  well  made,  164 

Forres  an  abode  of  witches,  22;  the  weird 
sisters  appear  on  the  way  there,  23;  Duff 
murdered  in  the  castle  of,  28 

Forrest,  Miles,  a  murderer  of  Edward  lY/s 
children,  894 

"  forsake,"  denv,  461 

France,  Eingof  (Aganippus),  marries  Cordeilla, 
4 ;  restores  Lear  to  the  throne,  5 ;  dies,  6 

Francis  I.  meets  Henry  YIII.  in  the  -vbIc  of 
Andren,  425;  seizes  Englishmen's  goods, 
427 ;  wished  to  meet  Henry,  428 

French,  the,  "full  of  game''  on  the  eve  of 
Agincourt,  185 ;  encamped  near  the  English, 
186 ;  played  dice  for  the  English,  ib, ;  their 
camp  and.  the  Germans'  compared,  ib, ;  make 
great  haste  to  the  battle,  189 ;  number  of,  at 
Agincourt,  ib,;  invite  Henrv  Y.  to  fix  his 
ransom,  191 ;  their  rearward  fly,  192 ;  some 
of,  rob  Henr/s  camp,  ib,;  fist  of,  made 
prisoners  or  slain,  195,  196 ;  inclined  to  sup- 
port Charles  YIL,  206 ;  but  are  reclaimed  by 
Bedford,  206  n  1 ;  surprised  at  Le  Mans, 
217;  reconquer  Normandy,  263;  their  cha- 
racter, 417  ndenote  2 

''fretting,"  froting,  chafing,  371 

''furtheriie,"8ernceable,  348 

"G"  prophecy,  the,  344 

Gamme,  I)avy,  slain  at  Agincourt,  196 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  re- 
ceives a  place  near  Henry,  455 ;  his  name, 
456  n  2;  in  the  coronation  procession  of 
Anne  Bolejrn,  485,  487;  atta^  Cranmer, 
494 ;  the  chief  enemy  of  Cromwell,  501 ;  his 
ohaiucter,  ib, ;  vacillating  in  divinity,  502 

Gaigrave,  Sir  Thomas,  mortally  wounded  at 
Orleans,  214,  215 

Garter  (Sir  Thomas  Writhe  or  Wriothesley),  in 
the  coronation  procession  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
485  ;  proclaims  the  princess  Elizabeth,  506 

Gascoiffn,  Sir  William,  Chief-Justice  of  the 
King^s  Bench,  punishes  Prince  Heniy  for 
contempt,  162,  163 

Gaunt,  John  ot    See  Lancaster 

Gausell  ("Gawsey"),  Sir  Robert,  slain  at 
Shrewsbury,  147 

"  George !  St,  Talbot  I  (217) 
„        „  toborowl  (418) 
„        „  vpon  them !  (145) 
„         „   victorie!"(147) 

Germans,  the,  and  the  French,  aspect  of  their 
camps  compared,  186 

"  ghoetlie,"  inward,  379 

Gfiansdale  (or  Glasdale),  William,  entrusted 
with  the  brid^-tower  at  Orleans,  210 ;  views 
Orleans  therenrom,  214.    See  addition,  p.  xxiii 

Glendower,  Owen,  what  he  was,  105 ;  wars 
upon  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin  ib.;  attacked 
by  Henry  lY.,  ib,;    defeats   Sir   Edmund 
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Mortimer,  130,  131 ;  is  joined  by  Mortimer, 
181  n  1 ;  his  daughter  marries  Mortimer, 
135 ;  dramatic  portents  connected  with,  137  ; 
defeats  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  ib,  ;  and  im- 
prisons him,  258 ;  foils  Henry  lY.  by  sorcery, 
138 ;  a  party  to  the  indenture  dividing  Henry 
lY.'s  realm,  138,  139 ;  encouraged  by  a  pro- 
phecy, 189 ;  meets  his  French  allies  at  Den- 
bigh, 149 ;  his  last  days,  150 ;  date  of  his 
death,  150  n  3 
Gloucester,  the  title  of,  unluckv,  308 
Gloucester,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  (1385- 
97),  Norfolk  accused  of  causing  his  death, 
80;  joins  a  conspiracy  against  Richard  IL, 
82,  84, 85 ;  arrested,  82;  put  to  death,  83  ;  his 
character,  83,  129 ;  buried  at  Ploshoy,  83 ; 
rebukes  Richard  II.  for  surrendering  Brest, 
84,  95 ;  reproved  by  his  brothers  for  rash 
ti^bing,  85;  the  liondoners  sorry  for  his 
death,  ib, ;  rebelled  against  Richard  II.,  94; 
his  murder  caused  by  Aumerle,  111 ;  his 
appellants  degraded,  121, 122 

f  Eleanor  de  Bohun,  Duchess  of,  dies, 

99 

,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  (1414-47),  mines 

Harfieur,  180;  in  England  when  Henry  Y. 
was  affianced  to  Eatnarine,  201  ti  1 ;  at 
Henry's  death-bed,  208  ;  appointed  Protector 
of  England,  ib, ;  accuses  Beaufort  of  plotting 
Henry  YI.'s  abduction,  209 ;  dissension  be- 
twixt him  and  Beaufort,  212;  kept  out  of 
the  Tower  bv  Beaufort's  order,  212,  213; 
accuses  Beaufort  of  plotting  Prince  Henrjr's 
murder,  213 ;  and  of  obstructing  London 
Bridge,  220,  221 ;  truce  between,  and  Beau- 
fort, 222  ;  Lieutenant  of  England,  228  nZ; 
disapproves  of  Henry  YI.'s  marriage,  241 ; 
his  cnaracter,  246 ;  conspiracy  against,  ib,  ; 
charges  against,  249,  250  {cp.  259  n  4) ;  his 
wife  accused  of  treason,  252,  253  ;  detects  a 
rogue  at  St.  Albans,  258,  254 ;  this  event 
recorded  in  his  epitaph,  253  n  2 ;  resigns  the 
protectorate,  259  n  4 ;  deprived  of  power, 
260;  his  patience,  262;  resents  his  wife's 
dxaffnce,  ib,;  arrested  at  Bury,  263,  264; 
his  death  gave  scope  to  York's  ambition, 
264,  265 ;  his  defence  disregarded,  265 ;  dies, 
266,  267 

,  Eleanor,  Duchess  of,  accused  of  treason, 

252,  253;  condemned  to  open  penance  and 
imprisonment,  259;  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Stanley,  ib,  and  261;  her 
penance  described,  261 

,  Richard,  Duke  of   (1461-83),  date  of 

his  birth,  287  »  2  ;  sent  to  Utrecht  by  his 
mother,  803 ;  dukedom  conferred  on,  308 ; 
flees  with  Edward  from  England,  825;  makes 
peace  between  Edward  and  Clarence,  335, 
836 ;  his  strategy  at  Tewkesbury,  338 ;  helps 
to  murder  Prince  Edward,  340 ;  murdered 
Henry  YI.,  341 ;  looked  forward  to  being  king, 
843,  344  ;  date  of  his  marriage  to  Anne,  345, 
846 ;  lived  at  Crosby  Place,  846 ;  made  pro- 
tector, ib.  ;  his  reverential  bearing  to  Edward 
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v.,  846,  847 ;  fosters  strife  in  his  brother's 
court,  847,  848 ;  intrigues  with  Buckingham 
and  Hastmgs  to  remove  the  queen's  friends 
ftom  Edward  V.,  851—858;  gets  possession 
of  Edward  at  Stony  Stratford,  854;  asks 
Botherham  to  bring  York  from  sanctuair, 
858 ;  receives  York  joyfully,  860  ;  was  Buck- 
ingham in  his  confidence  firam  the  first  ?  361 ; 
seeks  to  win  Hastings,  862 ;  his  promises  to 
Buckingham,  ib, ;  held  secret  councils,  868  ; 
calls  Hastings  to  the  coronation  council, 
867 ;  asks  for  strawberries  and  leaves  the 
council,  870,  871 ;  returns  and  denounces 
Hastings,  871,  872 ;  tells  the  Londoners  that 
Hastings  had  plotted  his  death,  874  ;  was  the 
image  of  his  father,  880 ;  invited  to  assume 
the  crown,  888—885 ;  his  answer,  885 ;  ac- 
cepts the  crown,  886.    See  Richard  III. 

"  Gods  blessed  ladie,  by,"  EdwardlY.  'soath,  812 

Gonorilla,  her  answer  to  Lear,  8  ;  marries  Mag- 
lanus,  ib, ;  diminishes  Lear's  retinue,  4 

Gou^  (or  Goche),  Matthew,  obtains  news  of 
the  French  in  Le  Mans,  216,  217  ;  anpoint 
to  assist  the  Londoners  against  Caae,  275 ; 
slain,  277  ;  his  military  renown,  ib, 

Grammont,  Gabriel  de.  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  ques- 
tioned the  Princess  Mary's  legitimacy,  464  n  8 

Grand-Pri,  Edward  Count  of,  slain  at  Agin- 
court,  196 

Great  Chamber,  the,  in  Westminster  Palace, 
Prince  Henry's  peril  there,  218.  See  addition, 
p.  xTJii 

Greene,  John,  brings  Brakenbury  an  order  to 
murder  Ridiard  Ill.'s  nephews,  889 ;  reports 
Brakenbury's  refusal  to  Richard,  ib,  Cp, 
890  n  2 

,  Sir  Henry,  £ums  England,  90;  gives 

advice  for  resisting  Bolingbroke,  98  ;  flees  to 
Bristol,  100 ;  beheaded  there,  104 ;  hated  by 
the  commons,  180 

Grey  of  Ruthin,  Reginald,  Baron,  warred  upon 
by  Glendower,  105 ;  defeated  by  Glendower, 
187  ;  and  imprisoned,  258 ;  confounded  with 
Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  ib.  See  correction,  p. 
zxiii 

Grey,  Sir  Richard,  arrested  by  Gloucester  and 
Buckingham,  854,  856 ;  sent  to  Pomfret  and 
behead^,  855 

,  Sir  Thomas,  treason  of,  made  public, 

178  n  8 ;  found  guilty,  ib, ;  his  conspiracy 
detected,  174  ;  led  to  doom  himself,  174  ti  1 ; 
was  of  the  privy  councU,  175 ;  says  that  he 
was  bribed  by  France,  176 ;  doomed  by  Henry, 
176,  177 

Griffil^  (Gri£Sn  Richardes),  leads  Katharine  out 
of  the  court  at  Black-Friars,  461 

"Grimbaut  brigs,"  Grimbald  Bridge,  157 

"groundUe,"  solidly,  877 

Gruoch,  Macbeth's  wife,  gives  Kirkness  to  the 
Culdees,  ziii 

Gualo  (Walo)  tries  to  prevent  Lewis  from  in- 
vading England,  ^9 ;  visits  John,  70 ;  present 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Lewis,  75 ; 
a  party  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Lewis,  77 


Guiderius,  son  of  the  legendaiy  Cymbeline, 
rebels  against  the  Romans,  10 

Guildford,  Richard,  aids  Buckingham's  rebel- 
lion, 408 

,  Sir  Henry,  regulated  Wolsey's  banquets, 

441,  442 

''Gun-stones,"  cannon-balls,  178  n  1 

"hails,"  pavilions,  192 

"Haliwefi"  (Holy  Well,  afterwards  Sadler's 
Wells),  280 

Harlech  Castle,  106  n  1.  Richard  II.  landed 
near  ?    See  Barkloughly 

"Hamesie,"  Homsey,  857 

Hastings,  a  pursuivant,  meets  Lord  Hastings  on 
Tower  wharf,  866 

Hastings,  William  Hastings,  Baron  (1461-88), 
flees  with  Edward  lY.  fit>m  England,  825, 
826 ;  helfMS  to  murder  Prince  Eihirard,  840 ; 
his  reconciliation  with  the  queen's  fiiends,  849 ; 
aids  Gloucester  in  removing  the  queen's 
friends  from  Edward  Y.,  851,  852;  takes  part 
in  the  coronation  council,  868;  feared  not 
the  secret  council  while  Catesby  attended  it, 
ib, ;  trusted  and  advanced  Catesby,  868, 864 ; 
despises  Stanleys  dream,  865;  refuses  to 
mate  Richard  king,  ib. ;  had  been  endtmgered 
by  Rivera's  accusation,  866;  of  which  he 
cheerily  reminds  a  pursuivant,  866,  867  ; 
sent  for  Inr  Gloucester,  867 ;  talks  with  a 
priest  on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  id. ;  kept 
Jane  Shore,  872 ;  denounced  by  Gloucester 
and  beheaded,  872,  878  (see  868  n  2) ;  omen 
of  his  £ate,  873  ;  a  proclamation  of  his  vidous 
life,  ib. ;  prepared  before  his  death,  877 

,  Edward  Hastings,  Baron  (1497—1606), 

married  the  heiress  of  Lord  Hun^Brford,  319  n2 

Hay  and  his  sons  check  the  Scots'  fUght  at 
Loncarty,  16 

Henninus.    See  Cornwall,  Duke  of 

Henry  lY.,  his  first  expedition  against  Glen- 
dower, 105;  his  coronation-day,  119;  the 
crown  entailed  upon  his  heirs,  ib.  ;  the  abbot 
of  Westminster's  conspiracy  agabist,  122 — 
124 ;  is  revealed  to  him  by  Rutlsnd,  124 ; 
complains  of  peril  from  Richard,  125 ;  flees 
from  Windsor,  127;  present  at  Richard's 
funeral,  128 ;  demands  the  Percies*  Scottish 
prisoners,  188 ;  refuses  to  ransom  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  134 ;  threatens  Henry  Percy,  184 
n  5 ;  ignorant  of  the  Percies'  conspiracy,  185 ; 
why  he  would  not  ransom  the  Earl  of  March 
(t.  e.  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer),  185,  186 ;  his 
second  and  third  expedition  against  Glen- 
dower, 188 ;  his  realm  partitioned,  188,  189  ; 
prophesied  of  as  the  moldwarp,  189 ;  distrusts 
ids  son  Henry,  but  is  reamured,  140 ;  dis- 
graces Prince  Henry,  141 ;  his  rapid  advance 
against  Hotspur,  142;  offers  terms  to  the 
Percies,  148 ;  reaids  the  Percies'  articles  and 
offers  battle,444 ;  relieves  his  men  at  Shrews- 
bury, 146 ;  withdrawn  from  ti^e  main  attack 
at  Shrewsburv,  ib.  ;  br»aks  the  enemv'a 
ranks,  147 ;  felled  by  Douj^,  ib, ;  fignts 
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valiantly,  ib. ;  takes  Warkworth,  149,  150 ; 
Scrope  and  Mowbray  brought  as  prisoners  to 
him,  155 ;  struck  with  leprosy,  155  7i  8  (ep, 
160) ;  loses  consdonsness,  ib. ;  vexed  with 
siclmess,  156  ;  fears  dissension  between  Prince 
Henry  and  Clarence,  ib, ;  his  crown  removed 
by  Prince  Henry,  158 ;  dies,  159 ;  his  pre- 
parations for  a  omsade,  159,  160,  160  n  1 ; 
for  an  expedition  to  France,  159  n  1;  his 
death  caused  by  apoplexy,  160 ;  taken  with 
his  last  sickness  at  £dward  the  Confessor's 
shrine,  ib, ;  died  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
ib,  ;  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
160  n  1 ;  his  person  and  character,  164  (cp, 
142,  last  sentence  of  excerpt) ;  bill  for  dis- 
endowing the  deigy  in  his  reign,  167 ;  en- 
joined by  the  Pope  to  have  prayer  made  for 
Richard  IL's  801^  188 
Henry  Y.,  chooses  wise  counsellors  after  his 
coronation,  161 ;  oaUs  his  first  parliament, 
168,  164 ;  his  coronation,  164 ;  banishes  his 
former  misleaders,  ib. ;  besieges  Rouen,  165 ; 
his  answer  to  an  orator's  plea  for  Rouen, 
166  (ep,  165  n  8) ;  summons  parliament  to 
Leicester,  167 ;  advised  to  claim  the  crown 
of  France,  168—172 ;  his  dying  declaration 
that  his  war  with  France  was  lawful,  168  n  8 ; 
promised  a  large  subsidy  from  the  clergy, 
171,  172  ;  advised  to  conquer  Scotland,  172 ; 
receives  tennis-balls  from  the  Dauphin,  178  ; 
conspiracy  against,  detected,  174 ;  dooms  the 
traitors,  176,  177 ;  encourages  his  lords,  177 ; 
lands  near  Harfleur,  177, 178;  urges  Charles  VL 
to  resign  France  peaceably,  178;  gives  audience 
to  the  French  proposals  for  peace,  179  ;  grants 
a  truce  to  Harneur,  180 ;  Hfurfleur  surrendered 
to,  181 ;  sacks  Harfleur,  ib,  ;  makes  Exeter 
(Dorset)  captain  of  Hai^eur,  ib. ;  colonizes 
Harfleur  with  English  folk,  181 9i  1 ;  resolves 
on  a  march  to  Calais,  181,  182 ;  crosses  the 
Somme,  182 ;  was  to  be  borne  captive  in  a 
chariot,  182,  188  ;  crosses  the  Temoise,  183  ; 
executes  a  soldier  for  stealing  a  pyx,  184; 
forbids  theft  and  violence,  ib, ;  pays  for  food, 
ib. ;  answers  Montjoy's  defiance,  185  ;  orders 
silence  on  the  march  to  the  camping-ground, 
187 ;  removes  Richard  IL's  body  to  West- 
minster, 188  ;  ffives  alms  and  founos  chantries 
on  Richard's  behalf,  ib. ;  speech  before  the 
battle  attributed  to,  190 ;  refuses  to  fix  his 
ransom,  191 ;  overthrows  the  French  rear- 
ward, 192 ;  his  camp  robbed,  ib.  ;  orders  his 
men  to  slay  their  prisoners,  192,  193 ;  his 
men  renew  uie  battle,  193 ;  bids  the  lingering 
French  fight  or  decamp,  194 ;  questions 
Montjoy,  ib. ;  names  the  battle,  ib. ;  date 
of  the  battie,  195;  grants  burial  to  the 
French  dead,  ib.  ;  encounters  Alen9on,  ib.  ; 
gives  thanks  to  God  for  his  victoiy,  196, 197 ; 
reaches  Calais,  197  ;  his  return  to  France  in 
1417,  ib. ;  lands  at  Dover  after  a  rough  pas- 
sage, 197, 198  ;  his  welcome  at  Blackheath, 
198  ;  his  humility,  t&. ;  peace  ofiered  to  him 
by  Philip  the  Good,  199 ;  concludes  a  truce 


with  Philip,  ib. ;  sends  ambassadors  to  Troyes, 
199,  200 ;  his  marriage  with  Katharine  ar- 
ranged, 200 ;  made  heir  of  France,  ib. ;  con- 
ference with,  at  Meulan,  ib. ;  snubs  the 
**  let "  of  his  desires  (John  the  Fearless),  200, 
201 ;  at  Troyes  when  the  treaty  was  revised, 
201 ;  fisdls  in  love  with  Katharine  at  Meulan, 
201 1»  8  ;  styled  heir  of  France,  202 ;  affianced 
to  Katharine,  ib. ;  date  of  his  marriage,  202 
n  8  ;  swears  to  observe  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
208 ;  his  bodily  powers,  and  character,  203, 

204  ;  military  skill,  204  ;  aspect  and  speech, 
205 ;  an  example  to  princes,  ib. ;  his  fimoral, 

205  i»  4 ;  his  aying  injunctions  and  advice, 
208,  209 ;  prophecy  touching  his  son,  224 

Henry  VL,  guanlians  of,  209 ;  knights  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  228  {ep.  n  2) ;  birth  of,  at 
Windsor,  223,  224  ;     his  godparents,  224  ; 

Srophecy  about,  ib, ;  crowned  at  Paris,  228  ; 
eserted  by  Burgundy,  229;  loses  Paris,  237 
(cp.  205n5);  his  marriage  to  Margaret  arranged, 
238 ;  espoused  to  her  by  Suffolk,  243 ;  his  char- 
acter, 249 ;  date  of  his  coronation  at  Westmins- 
ter, 259  n  4  ;  begins  to  govern,  ib, ;  banishes 
Suffolk,  268, 269 ;  receives  a  supplication  from 
Cade,  273,  274 ;  marches  against  him,  274 ; 
retires  to  Kenilworth,  ib, ;  tries  Cade's  fol- 
lowers, 281,  282  ;  marches  against  York,  285 ; 
sends  envoys  to  York,  ib, ;  becomes  insane, 
286  n  1,  290 ;  defeated  at  St  Albans,  288, 
289  ;  reconciles  the  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian 
parties,  290 ;  defeated  at  Korthami>ton,  ib, ; 
in  custody  of  Norfolk  and  Warwick,  295, 
802 ;  released  by  the  Yorkists'  defeat  at  St 
Albans,  302,  303 ;  knights  his  son,  808 ;  his 
presence  brought  defeat,  304 ;  flees  from  Tow- 
ton,  306  ;  justified  his  right  to  reign,  309  ; 
returns  secretly  to  England,  ib.  ;  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  Tower,  ib.  ;  had  been  in  Scotland, 
312 ;  his  regnal  years,  313,  314  ;  deposed  by 
popular  vote,  315 ;  restored,  826,  327 ;  his 
parliament  attaints  Edward  and  makes 
Clarence  heir  in  remainder,  827  ;  prophesies 
that  Richmond  shall  be  king,  829 ;  again 
imprisoned,  333 ;  date  of  his  death,  340  n 
8  ;  his  murderer  supposed  to  be  Gloucester, 
841 ;  his  corpse  bled  at  his  ftmeral,  845 

VII.  restored  the  dukedom  to  Bucking- 
ham, 451 

YIII.  meets  Francis  I.  in  the  vale  of 

Andren,  425  ;  dlences  the  French  ambassador, 
427  ;  tax  of  a  sixth  demanded  for  him,  431, 
432  ;  repudiates  the  tax,  433,  484  ;  his  answer 
to  Wolsey's  accusations  of  Buckingham,  435 
(cp.  ffen.  VIII.  I.  ii.  211—213) ;  a  rumour 
that  his  marriage  was  unlawful,  452 ;  bids 
the  lord  mayor  silence  such  talk,  ih.  ;  takes 
steps  to  have  the  matter  sifted,  452--454 ; 
desires  that  Katharine  should  have  the  best 
counsel,  454  ;  called  into  court,  458  ;  Katha- 
rine's appeal  to,  458—460;  commends  her, 
462 ;  his  reasons  for  submitting  the  lawful- 
ness of  his  marriage  to  trial,  464.  465 ;  sus- 
pects that  the  legates  mean  to  do  nothing, 
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466 ;  sends  them  to  Katharine,  ib, ;  in  love 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  470 ;  angered  by  WolseVs 
secret  opposition  to  his  divorce,  470,  471 ;  oy 
chance  sees  Ruthal's  private  accounts,  472, 
473 ;  sends  to  Wolsey  for  the  great  seal,  474 ; 
marries  Anne  Bolevn,  479,  480 ;  changes 
the  name  of  York  Place,  486,  487  ;  attached 
to  Cranmer,  494;  is  told  that  Cranmer 
spreads  heresy,  494,  495,  500 ;  licenses 
Cranmer's  committal  to  the  Tower,  495  ;  in- 
structs Cranmer  how  to  meet  the  accusers, 
496,  497,  502 ;  hears  that  Cranmer  waits 
outside  ihe  council-chamber,  499;  rebukes 
the  council  for  insulting  Cranmer,  504 ;  to 
whom  he  is  much  beholden,  ib. ;  bids  the 
counsellors  be  Mends  with  Cranmer,  ib, ; 
sends  thanks  to  the  lord  mayor  for  attending 
Elizabeth's  christening,  507 

Herbert,  Sir  Walter,  in  arms  for  Richard  III.,  408 

Hereford,  Henry,  Duke  of  (1897-99),  appeala 
Norfolk  of  treason,  78 ;  bail  taken  for  him, 
ib.  ;  reftises  to  make  peace  with  Norfolk,  79, 
81 ;  his  specific  charges  against  Norfolk,  80  ; 
casts  down  his  m^e,  81 ;  day  and  place  of 
battle  appointed  nmi,  82 ;  date  of  his  exile, 
82  n  1 ;  takes  leave  of  Richard  II.  near 
Coventry,  86 ;  arms  for  the  battle,  ib,  ;  enters 
the  lists,  87  ;  his  spear  delivered  to  him  by 
Surrev,  88 ;  sets  forward  against  Norfolk,  ib.  ; 
banisned  for  ten  years,  io. ;  swears  that  he 
will  keep  apart  from  Norfolk,  89  ;  his  exile 
reduced  to  six  years,  ib. ;  goes  to  France,  ib.  ; 
beloved  of  the  people,  ib.    See  Lancaster 

Hertlowli  (Barkloughly),  Richard  II.  landed 
near  the  castle  of,  106  n  1 

"hcuynesse,"  displeasure,  262 

Holinshed,  Raphael,  his  will,  ix;  2nd  ed. 
of  his  chronicles  the  source  of  some  plays,  ix, 
X  ;  used  unauthentic  materials,  xii  ;  names 
in  Cymb.  occurring  in  his  chronicles,  17,  18 

Hopldns,  Nicholas,  arrested,  480 ;  lived  at 
Henton,  435 ;  his  prophecy  about  Buckingham, 
437 ;  brought  forth  at  Buckingham's  trial,  447 

Horses  eat  their  own  flesh,  81 ;  immersed  in 
blood,  137 

"hoste  "  (hostia),  victim,  333 

Howard,  John  Howard,  Baron,  one  of  Glou- 
cester's trustiest  counsellors,  367  n  2.  See 
Norfolk,  John  Duke  of 

,  Lord  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  2nd  Duke 

of  Norfolk,  and  Agnes  Tilnev  (''the  old 
dutches  of  Norffolke  "),  bearer  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth's  canopy,  506 

of   Effingham,  William  Howard,  Baron 

(1554-78),  deputy  in  the  coronation  procession 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  485  ;  bearer  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth's  canopy,  506 

,  Sir  Thomas,   laughs   at   Hastings    for 

lingering  with  a  priest,  867 ;  when  knighted, 
367  n  2.  See  Surrey,  Thomas  Earl  of,  and 
Norfolk,  2nd  Duke  of 

Hubert,  difference  between  the  dramatic  and 
historic  H.,  77.  See  Kent  for  the  historic 
Hubert 


Hume  (or  Hun),  John,  accused  of  sorotfr,  258 ; 
pardoned,  259  ;  was  the  Dnohese  of  Glonoes- 
ter's  chaplain,  259  n  1 

Hungerfont  Sir  Walter  (afterwards  Baion 
Hungerford),  wishes  for  more  soldiers  at  Agin- 
court,  190  n  3  ;  taken  priscmer  at  Pfttay,  207 

,    Thomas    (son   of  Robert   8rd   Baron 

Hunfferford),  Ms  heiress  married  Lord 
Hastings,  319  n  2 

Huntingdon,  John  Holland,  Earl  of  (1887— 
1400),  misled  Richard  II.,  86 ;  conspires 
against  Henry  lY.,  122, 128  ;  devises  Henry's 
death  at  a  justs,  128  ;  requests  Henry  to  be 
present,  ib, ;  raises  men  and  joins  his  conllBd- 
crates,  124.    See  Exeter,  John  Holland 

,  John  Holland,  Earl  of  (1416-48),  present 

at  Henry  Y.'s  betrothal  to  Katharine,  201 ;  at 
the  sie^of  Melun,  201  n ;  attends  Henry  YI.'s 
coronation  at  Paris,  228 

"hurlynge,"  strife,  141  n  1 

Hussey  of  Sleford,  John  Hussey,  Baron,  (!) 
bearer  of  the  princess  Elisabeth^s  canopy,  506 

Iden  (or  Eden)  slays  Cade,  284  (ep.  288  n  3) 

"importable,"  intolerable,  378 

'*  imposteme,"  aposteme,  abscess,  266 

Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  his  daughters'  answers 
touching  their  love  for  him,  2  n  2 

« incense^"  insensed,  instructed,  249 

Innocent  III.  causes  Langton  to  be  chosen 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  55  ;  threatens 
John  with  an  interdict,  ib. ;  sends  Pandulph  to 
John,  56 ;  deposes  John,  57 ;  commands 
Philip  to  make  war  on  John,  ib.  ;  John  does 
homage  to,  65 ;  sides  with  John  against  the 
English  barons,  68 ;  tries  to  prevent  Lewis 
from  invading  England,  69 ;  defends  John's 
title,  70,  71 

"insane  Root,"  the,  possibly  " mekilwoort," 
21  n  2 

"  intreatie,"  conference,  817,  318 

Irish,  the,  war  with  the  Britons  8  n  2  ;  invade 
the  English  pale,  89  ;  attached  to  York,  248, 
282  n  1,  296 ;  and  Rutland,  296 

Isabel,  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  was 
Aumerle's  mother,  121  n  1 

Isabelle  of  Bavaria,  wife  of  Charles  YI. ,  receives 
Henry  Y.'s  ambassadors  at  Troyes,  200; 
present  at  the  conference  of  Meubm,  ib.  ;  at 
Troyes  when  Katharine  was  married,  201 »  1 ; 
brought  Katharine  to  Meukn,  201  n  8 

of  Flanders.     See  Ermengarde 

of  Yalois,  second  wife  of  Richard  II., 

her  marriage  mentioned,  81 ;  her  residences, 
110  n  1 ;  leaves  London  120 

"  Isoldune,"  Issoudun,  54 

James,  titular  king  of  Majorca,  was  Richard 
II. 's  godfather,  118.    See  correction,  p.  xxiu 

Jeanne  Dare  brought  to  Charles  YIL,  210 ;  date 
of  her  first  audience,  210  n  2 ;  her  surname, 
210  n  5 ;  parentage  and  conditloiii  210,  211 ; 
person  and  character,  211 ;  Journey  to  Charles, 
t*.  ;  sword,  ib.  ;  ensign,  ib. ;  first  talk  with 
Charles,  ib. ;   an   army  appointed   her   by 
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Charles,  212 ;  her  exploits  and  death,  ib.  ; 
niaes  the  nege  of  Orleane,  215,  216  ;  the 
dramatic  Jeaime  takes  Rouen,  224,  225 ; 
historic  date  of  her  capture,  287 ;  examined 
hy  Chnchon,  288 ;  called  '*  the  PuceUe,"  288 
n  8 ;  relapses,  289 ;  bnmt,  ib, ;  her  visions,  ib, 
John,  Richard  II.,  baptized  as,  118 
«  John  Baptist,  by  St,"  Richard  II. 'a  oath,  81 
John,  King  of  England,  his  regnal  years  com- 
puted from  Ascension  Day,  45  n  8 ;  proclaimed 
king,  46  ;  Chinon  and  Sanmur  deliyered  to, 
ib, ;  owed  his  crown  chiefly  to  Eleanor,  ib,  ; 
exacted  money  from  the  cleigy,  47,  48 ; 
takes  Angers,  51 ;  England  bequeathed  to, 
52 ;  rejects  Philip  II.^s  terms,  ib.  ;  recon- 
ciled to  Arthur,  ib.  ;  cedes  and  regains 
territory,  58,  54  ;  does  homage  to  Philip  and 
reoeiyes  ArUiur's  homage,  54;  returns  to 
England,  ib,  ;  refuses  to  confirm  Langton's 
election,  55;  gives  audience  to  Pandulph,  56; 
formally  deposed  by  Innocent,  57 ;  refuses  to 
surrender  his  transmarine  dominions  to 
Arthur,  57  n  8 ;  recaptures  Mirabeau,  58,  59 ; 
takes  Arthur  prisoner,  and  ofiers  friendship 
to  him,  59 ;  imprisons  Arthur,  ib. ;  recrownea, 
59,  60;  orders  the  blinding  of  Arthur,  60; 
accused  bv  Constance  of  Artnur's  murder,  61 
n  1 ;  his  deposition  prophesied,  62;  imprisons 
and  hangs  reter  of  romfret,  i&.;  glad  to  hear 
that  Arthur  was  not  blinded,  68;  suspected 
of  beinff  Arthur's  murderer,  ib, ;  prepares  to 
resist  rnilin's  invasion,  ib, ;  receives  a  mes- 
sage from  Pandulph,  64  ;  confers  with  Pan- 
dulph and  yields  to  Innocent,  64,  65  ;  delivers 
Mb  crown  to  Pandulph,  65 ;  blamed  for  hang- 
ing Peter,  ib. ;  influenced  bv  Peter's  prophecy, 

65,  66  ;  his  forces  defeated  by  Philip  at  Bou- 
vines,  66 ;  fiiils  to  recover  Poitou  and  Brittany, 
ib, ;  league  against  him  formed  by  his  barons, 

66,  67 ;  retreats  from  Lewis^  67,  68;  repudiates 
the  Great  Charter,  68  ;  his  crown  offered  to 
Lewis,  69;  his  procurators  oppose  Lewis's 
daim,  70 ;  receives  Gualo,  %b,  ;  loses  his 
baggage  in  the  Wash,  78 ;  sickens  and  dies, 
ib. ;  said  to  have  heen  poisoned,  74 ;  buried 
in  Worcester  Cathedral,  ib,  ;  his  person  and 
character,  76  ;  quarreled  with  the  clergy,  ib.  ; 
hated  by  his  subjects  for  pinching  their 
purses,  76,  77 

—  of  Lancaster,  8rd  son  of  Henry  IV.,  con- 
cerned with  a  riot  in  Eastcheap,  141  n  1 ; 
marches  against  Archbishop  Scrope,  152; 
receives  the  submission  of  Scrope  and  Mow- 
bray, 154.    See  Bedford,  John  Duke  of 


"iolie,"joyfW,  204 

Jourdain,  Margery, 

executed,  259 


accused  of  sorcery,  258 


Katharine  of  Arragon  visited  by  Charles  Y., 
429  ;  rumour  that  her  marriage  was  unlawful, 
452  ;  the  best  clerks  were  to  be  her  counsel, 
454 ;  their  names,  457 ;  called  into  court, 
458  ;  her  appeal  to  Henry,  458—460  ;  accuses 
Wolsey,  461 ;  leaves  the  court,  461,  462  ;  will 


not  recall  her  appeal  to  the  pope,  466,  488 ; 
visited  by  the  two  cardinals,  468,  469  ;  who 
advise  her  to  surrender  her  cause  to  Henry's 
decision,  469  ;  styled  princess  dowager,  480  ; 
divorced,  483,  484 ;  visited  by  Chi^uvs, 
489 ;  her  letter  to  Henry,  ib, ;  dies,  w,  ; 
would  be  served  as  a  queen,  490 

Katharine  of  Yalois,  her  marriage  to  Henry  Y. 
broached,  178 ;  ner  dowry  offered,  179 ; 
receives  Henry's  ambassadors  at  Troyes,  200  ; 
her  marriage  with  Heniy  arranged,  ib,  ; 
present  at  the  conference  of  Meman,  ib,  ; 
a£5anced  to  Henry,  202  ;  date  of  her  marriage, 
202  n  8  ;  grant  to,  of  house  inherited  by 
York,  228  n  2  ;  her  son  bom,  228,  224 

Kenneth  III.,  King  of  Scots,  defeats  the  Danes 
at  Loncarty,  16,  17 ;  reproached  by  a  noctur- 
nal voice  K>r  the  murder  of  Malcolm  Duff,  80 

Kent,  Anne  (bom  Blennerhasset),  Countess  of, 
bears  the  train  of  the  princess  Elisabeth,  506 

,  Hubert  de  Burgn,  Earl  of,  would  not 

blind  Arthur,  60 ;  yet  gives  out  that  Arthur 
was  blinded  and  was  dead,  61 ;  holds  Dover 
Castle  against  Lewis,  68,  77;  assists  in 
defeating  Lewis's  reinforcements,  71,  72 ;  a 
party  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Lewis,  77 

,    Thomas    Holland,    2nd    Earl  of,   his 

daughter  married  York,  121  n  1 ;  story  of  his 
dog  Mathe,  124  n  8 

,  8rd  Earl  of,  conspires  against  Henry 

lY.,  122,  128 ;  beheaded,  127.  See  Surrey, 
Thomas  Holland 

Kentishmen  were  Yorkists,  296 

"kiffe,"kith,  2w2 

Kikelie  (Ketly  F.),  Sir  Richard,  slain  at  Agin- 
court,  196.  "  Le  S'  de  Richard  Kykelley," 
Harleian  MS.  782,  foL  49,  coL  1  (quoted  in 
Nicolas's  Affincouri,  ed.  2,  p.  869) 

Kildare,  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  9th  Earl  of,  com- 
mitted to  prison,  449 

Knyvet,  Charles,  Buckingham's  surveyor,  pro- 
cured by  Wolsey  to  accuse  Buckingham,  484, 
485 ;  his  evidence,  486—489 ;  had  been  dis- 
missed by  Buckingham,  487 ;  brought  forth 
at  Buckingham's  trial,  447 

Ladv,  a,  bearing  the  train  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  506.     (Anne,  Countess  of  Kent) 

Lady  Macbeth  (Gmoch),  xiii 

"Laford,"Sleaford,  78 

Lancaster,  John  of  Gaimt,  Duke  of,  becomes 
bail  for  Bolingbroke,  78 ;  ambush  laid  against 
him  by  Norfolk,  81 ;  excuses  Glouoester  to 
Richard  II.,  84 ;  reproves  Gloucester,  and 
leaves  the  court,  85 ;  comes  to  London  with  a 
power,  ib, ;  for^ves  Gloucester's  death,  86; 
oies,  91 ;  his  third  marriage  disliked  by  Glou- 
cester, 129;  his  house  (the  Savoy)  burnt  by  the 
villeins,  277 ;  his  Spanish  expedition,  818 

,  Henry  of  Bonncrbroke,  Duke  of,    his 

inheritance  confiscated,  91,  102;  his  mar- 
riage prevented,  92;  invited  to  dethrone 
Richard  II.,  96;  sails  from  Brittany,  ib, ; 
dekys     landing     in     England,     96,     97 ; 
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York's  levies  will  not  resist  him,  98,  101 ; 
lands  at  Ravenspur,  98 ;  jovMly  received, 
ib, ;  his  oath  to  tne  lords  at  Doncaster,  101 ; 
manihes  to  Berkeley  and  meets  York,  101, 
102;  adherents  flock  to  him,  102;  Richard's 
favourites  brought  before  him  at  Bristol,  104; 

See  to  Flint,  107,  108;  meets  Richard 
ere,  109 ;  rides  with  him  to  London,  ib.  , 
present  at  Richard's  abdication,  114,  118; 
claims  the  crown,  114,  115;  his  claim  con- 
firmed by  parliament,  115 ;  ring  put  on  his 
CjogBt  by  Richard,  117,  118 ;  the  crown 
deuvered  to  him  by  Richard,  118 ;  was 
joyfully  received  b^  the  Londoners,  120, 
121 ;  followed  by  ]£chard's  greyhound,  124 
nB,    See  Henry  IV. 

'*  Lancastrian,"  Lancastrian,  812 

Lane,  the  long,  at  Loncarty,  16 

Langton,  Stepien,  chosen  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 65 ;  rejected  by  John,  ib, ;  goes  with 
Pandulph  to  Philip  11.,  57 

<*  laundf^'^ffr.  plain,  23 

"leame,"«6.  I^ht,15n2 

Lear  (Leir),  sources  for  the  story  of,  1 ;  madness 
of,  ib, ;  built  Leicester,  2 ;  his  daughter's 
answers  touching  their  love  for  him,  2, 8;  gives 
his  elder  daughters  in  marria^,  and  makes 
their  husbands  his  heirs,  but  dismherits  Corde- 
lia, 3;  deposed,  and  his  retinue  diminished,  4  ; 
flees  to  Cordelia  and  is  kindly  received,  5; 
makes  her  his  sole  heiress,  ib,  ;  restored  to 
the  throne  by  Aganippus,  ib, ;  dies,  ib.  ; 
swears  by  A^Uo,  5  n  1  ;  compares  himself 
to  a  dragon,  tb, 

"  legacie,'"lecateship,  457 

Leicester,  Abbot  of  (Richard  Pezal),  receives 
Wolsev  as  his  guest,  491 

"Lestrake"  (Lestrale  F.),  Earl  of,  slain  at 
Agincourt,  196.  Ko  similar  title  occurs  in 
Monstrelet's  lists  (iii.  848—856).  The  list 
given  in  Harleian  MS.  782,  fol.  48  verso,  coL 
2  (quoted  in  Kicolas's  Agincou/rt,  ed.  2,  p. 
867),  places  *'The  Countio  de  Lestrake" 
among  the  slain 

"lettise,"  grey  fur,  485 

Lenenox,  Lennox,  45 

<'  lewdeste,"  most  illiterate,  270  n  2 

Lewis,  son  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  France, 
betrothed  to  Blanch  of  Castile,  53 ;  invades 
England,  67 ;  many  Englishmen  do  homage 
to  nim,  67.  68 ;  he  makes  them  large  pro- 
mises, 68 ;  nis  TOocurators  defend  his  title  to 
the  crown  of  England,  69,  70 ;  his  army 
defeated  at  Lincoui,  71 ;  the  reinforcements 
sent  him  destroyed,  71,  72 ;  his  plot  against 
the  English  barons,  72 ;  makes  peace  wiUi 
Henry  III.,  and  leaves  England,  74,  75 

,  Dauphin  of  France,  eldest  son  of  Charles 

VI.,  sends  tennis-balls  to  Henry  V.,  165, 
178 ;  seeks  advice  for  the  defence  of  France, 
178,  179  :  refuses  succour  to  Harfleur,  181 ; 
prevented  by  his  father  from  being  at  Agin- 
court, 188 ;  at  Agincourt  according  to  the  F. 
UsLtoiHen.  K.,  188  nl 


Lewis  XL,  Einff  of  France,  refuses  to  de&ce 
Bedford's  tomb,  282,  288 ;  favours  the  Lan- 
castrians, 812 ;  assents  that  Bona  shall  many 
Edward  IV.,  818  ;  leagues  with  the  Lancas- 
trians, 817,  818 ;  lends  Ken^  money  to  ransom 
Margaret,  842  {cp,  841  n  2) 

Lewis,  the  Countess  of  Richmond's  physidan, 
proposes  to  Queen  Elizabeth  an  allianoe  of 
Lancaster  and  York,  898,  899 

Limoges,  Widomar  Viscount  of,  slain  by  Richard 
I.'s  bsstard,  48.    See  Austria,  53  n  1 

Lingard,  fictitious  ancestress  of  Hugh  Capet,  170 

Lisle,  John  Talbot,  Viscount,  refuses  to  desert 
his  father,  231,  232 

lists  not  to  be  touched,  87 

**  lode-starre  in  honour,"  Henry  V.  a,  205 

London,  Mayor  of,  in  1  ben,  VI,  (John 
Coventre),  prevents  rioting,  218.  See  aiso  Sir 
Edmund  Shaw  and  Sir  Stephen  Peacock 

London,  rejoicing  there  to  celebrate  Caesar's 
defeat,  14 ;  toDk  its  name  from  Lud,  ib,  ; 
temple  there— afterwards  St.  Paul's— built 
by  Lud,  14  n  1  ;  Lewis  (son  of  Philip  II.) 
there,  68 ;  the  citizens  of,  sorry  for  Glou- 
cester's death,  85 ;  joyful  reception  of  Boling- 
broke  there,  120, 121 ;  balls,  Henry  V.'s,  178: 
mayor  of,  welcomes  Henry  V.,  198  ;  troubled 
by  the  strife  of  Gloucester  and  Winchester, 
222 ;  mayor  of,  asks  for  hel^  against  Cade, 
275;  bridge,  conflict  on,  with  Cade,  276, 
277,  279  n  1,  280 ;  fiivours  the  Yorkists, 
292 ;  Edward  I  V.'s  chief  residence,  878 

Longland,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  asserts 
that  Henry's  marriage  was  unlawful,  452 

''Lovell,  Sir  Thomas,^  408  n  1.  See  Rowell, 
Thomas 

,  Sir  Thomas,  attends   Buckingham  to 

the  Temple  stairs,  450 

Lucy,  Dame  Elizabeth,  her  alleged  betrothal 
to  Edward  IV.,  377 

Lud,  King  of  Britain,  much  esteemed  London, 
14 ;  which  took  its  name  from  him,  ib,  ; 
built  a  temple  there,  turned  to  St.  Paul's 
church,  14  n  1 

Lynx,  Lynceus  the  Argonaut,  86,  421.  But  cp. 
a  marg.  note  in  ffalU  (54) :  '*  Lynx  is  a  beast 
like  to  a  wolfe,  whose  sighte  dooeth  perce  aU 
thinges" 

Macbeth  probably  not  re^pded  as  an  usurper, 
xii;  stories  about,  xui;  his  wife's  name 
was  Gruoch,  t&.  ;  temporarily  dethroned, 
xiii  n  1 ;  rebellion  against,  ib, ;  his  parent- 
age, 18  ;  character,  ib, ;  blames  Duncan's 
leniency,  20 ;  sent  against  Macdowald,  whom 
he  defeats,  ib, ;  sends  Maodowald's  head  to 
Duncan,  21 ;  commands  the  van  in  the  war 
with  Sueno,  ib, ;  defeats  the  Danes  sent  by 
Canute,  22 ;  gpuits  burial  to  their  dead,  t(. 
meets  the  weird  sisters,  28,  24  {ep.  xiii) 
jests  with  Banquo  about  their  prophecy,  24 
made  thane  of  Cawdor,  ib. ;  resolves  to  seize 
the  kingdom,  25  ;  urged  thereto  by  his  wife, 
ib.  ;  murders  Duncan,  ib.  ;  is  made  king. 
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26 ;  rales  well  for  ten  years,  82 ;  his  laws, 
ib,  ;  causes  Banqno  to  be  murdered,  88 ; 
becomes  a  crael  tyrant,  84 ;  builds  a  castle 
on  Dnnsinane,  84, 85;  is  angered  by  Macduff's 
reftisal  to  visit  Dnnsinane,  86;  warned  to 
beware  of  Macduff",  86 ;  trusts  in  a  witch's 
prophecies,  86,  41 ;  keeps  snies  in  his  nobles' 
houses,  86;  slays  Macduff's  wife  and 
diilcbren,  87 ;  tries  to  entrap  Malcolm,  88, 
40  ;  some  of  his  nobles  take  part  with  Mal- 
colm, 41 ;  retires  to  Dnnsinane,  ib,  ;  his 
friends'  advice,  ib. ;  sees  the  approach  of 
Bimam  Wood,  42  (a>  xiii) ;  flies  from 
Dnnsinane,  ib. ;  slain  by  Macduff  in  1057 
{qj,  xiii),  48 ;  length  of  his  reign,  xiii, 
48 ;  escapes  from  the  battle  with  Siward,  44 
nl 

Macdowald  (Macdonwald  Macb.)  rebels  against 
Duncan,  19 ;  obtains  men  from  the  western 
isles,  20 ;  defeats  Duncan's  people,  ib, ; 
defeated  by  Macbeth,  and  slays  himself, 
ib, ;  his  head  sent  to  Duncan,  21 

Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  refuses  to  visit  Dnnsi- 
nane, 85;  destined  to  slav  Macbeth,  86 
(ep.  xiii) ;  resolves  to  join  M&lcolm  Canmore 
in  England,  ib,  ;  his  wife  and  children  slain 
by  lucbetn,  87 ;  acquaints  Malcolm  with 
Macbeth's  craelty,  ib, ;  urges  Malcolm  to 
attempt  Macbeth's  overthrow,  88 ;  answers 
Malcolm's  self-accusations,  88,  89  ;  despairs 
when  he  hears  of  Malcolm's  dissimulation,  89  ; 
is  undeceived  by  Malcolm,  40 ;  requires  the 
SoottiiJi  nobles  to  support  Malcolm,  40,  41 ; 
pursues  Macbeth  to  Lumphanan,  42 ;  was 
ripped  from  his  mother's  womb,  48 ;  slays 
Macbeth,  ib. ;  made  earl  of  Fife,  45 

Maglanus,  Duke  of  Albania.  See  Albany, 
Duke  of 

Maine  yields  allegiance  to  Arthur,  46  ;  Arthur's 
homage  for,  52 ;  possession  of,  demanded  for 
Arthur,  ib.  ;  ceded  to  Ren6  of  Aigou,  244 ; 
a  key  of  Normandy,  245 

*'mainpernour,"  sure^,  124 

Malcolm  III.  (Canmore)  made  prince  of  Cum- 
berland, 25 ;  takes  refuge  with  Eadward  the 
Confessor,  81 ;  hears  from  Macduff  of  Mac- 
beth's craelty.  87 ;  tests  Macduff's  sinceri^ 
bv  accusing  himself  of  vices,  88,  89;  his 
idety,  89  n  1 ;  undeceives  Macduff,  40 ;  ob- 
tains the  assistance  of  Siward,  41 ;  attached 
to  English  habits,  ib,  (ep.  xii) ;  his  soldiers 
take  branches  from  Birnam  Wood,  42;  is 
presented  with  Macbeth's  head,  48 ;  crowned 
at  Scone,  44 ;  calls  a  {larliament  at  Forfiur, 
45 ;  mves  earldoms  to  his  thanes,  ib. 

March,  JSdmund  Mortimer,  fifth  Earl  of  (1898— 
1425),  confounded  with  his  uncle  Edmund, 
181  n  1,  184  n  4,  257,  258 ;  reveals  Cam- 
bridge's conspiracy  to  Heniy  V.,  174  n  1 ; 
date  of  his  death,  218 ;  charge  of,  entrusted 
to  Prince  Henry,  219 ;  not  a  state  prisoner, 
ib, ;  his  offices,  ib, ;  Halle's  obituarv  notice 
of,  ib. ;  (!)  confounded  with  Sir  John  Mor- 
timer, 219  n  5 


March,    Edward   Plantagenet,  Earl   ot      See 
Edward  IV. 

,  George   de  Dunbar,   Earl   of  ("Lord 

Mortimer  of  Scotland"),  defeats  the  Scots  at 
Homildon,  181—188;    uroes  Henry  IV.  to 
attack  Hotspur  without  delay,  142 ;  engages 
to  become  Henry's  subject,  142  n  1 ;  with- 
draws Henry  from  the  main  attack  at  Shrews- 
bury, 146 
Margaret  of  Aigou,  her  intrigue  with  Suffolk  a 
fiction,  xiii,  xiv ;  her  marriage  to  Henry  VI. 
arran^sd,  288 ;  her  character,  242 ;  her  es- 
pousals,  248 ;    conveyed   to  England,  ib, ; 
crowned,  244 ;  was  dowerless,  ib,  {q>,  246) ; 
favours   the  conspiracy  against  Gloucester, 
246  ;  deprives  him  of  power,  260 ;  ruined  by 
lus  death,  264,  265 ;  tries  to  screen  Suffollc, 
267,  268 ;  sends  the  Staffords  affainst  Cade, 
278 ;  rdeases  Somerset  from  wara,  286,  287 ; 
refhses  to  join  Henry,  and  raises  an  army,  294, 
295 ;  York's  head  presented  to,  299 ;  with- 
draws to  the  north,  801,  804 ;  defeated  the 
Yorkists  at  St   Albans,   302;   reunited  to 
Henry,  802,  808 ;  fortunate  in  two  battles, 
804 ;  defamed,  ib, ;  seeks  help  from  Lewis 
XL,  812 ;  visits  Ren^,  812  n  1 ;  leagues  with 
Warwick,  817,  818 ;  her  return  to  Engluid 
delayed  by  weather,  828 ;  met  Somerset  at 
Cerae  Abbey,  884  n  8 ;  landed  at  Weymouth, 
887 ;  her  despair  after  Warwick's  defeat,  888  ; 
a  prisoner  after  Tewkesbury  field,  ib, ;  ran- 
somed, 841  n  2,  342 ;  date  of  her  death,  847 
Marie,  Robert  de  Bso*,  Count  of,  holds  his  men 
together  at  Agincourt,   198;    defeated  and 
slain,  ib,,  196 
Mathe,  Richard  II.'s  greyhound,  story  of,  12  n  8 
"mawmet,"  puppet,  189  n  2 
^'meane  stature,'^  middle  height,  164 
Melun,  Adam,  Viscount  of,  confesses  Lewis's 
plot  against  the  English  barons,  72  ;  lus  con- 
fession averts  them  from  Lewis,  72,  78 
Merlin  likens  Utherpendragon  to  a  dragon's 
head,  5  n  1 ;  his  prophecy  about  the  mold- 
warp,  189  n  2 
"messe,  a,"  four  persons'  share,  870 
'^mewe,  in,"  encajsed,  concealed.  259  n  4 
Minions,  the  kingfs,  courtiers  who  had  been  in 

France,  440 
"mirrour  of  magnificence,"  Henry  V.  a,  206 
Montague,  Henry  Pole,  Baron,  arrested,  481 

,  John   Neville,  Baron  and   afterwards 

Marquess,  290  n  2 ;  loth  to  revolt  from  Edward, 
821,   822;  with  Warwick  at  Barnet,  885; 
slain,  887 
Montgomeiy,  Sir  Thomas,  obliges  Edward  IV. 

to  proclaun  himself  king,  882 
Montjoy,  Herald  of  France,  sent  to  defy  Heniy 
v.,  182;  sent  to  Aire,  184  n  2;  receives 
HernVs  answer  to  his  defiance,  185 ;  craves 
burial  for  the  dead,  194;  answers  Henry's 
questions,  ib. 
Moons,  five  seen  at  once  in  John's  reign,  62 
Moray,  Thomas  Dunbar,  Earl  of,  taken  prisoner 
at  Homildon,  182 
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Mofe,  Sir  Thomas,  made  lord  chancellor,  477 ; 
informs  the  commons  of  the  aniyerdties' 
opinions  of  Henry's  marriage,  479 

Moigan,  Provost  of  Beverley,  chooses  to  be 
<^ed  Henry  11. 's  bastard,  50 

Hortain.    See  Somerset,  Edmund  2nd  Duke  of 

Mortimer,  Elisabeth,  wife  to  Hotspnr,  184  n  2 

,  sir  Edmund,  defeated  by  Glendower, 

180,  181 ;  confounded  with  the  fifth  Earl  of 
March,  181  n  1,  134  n  4 ;  joins  Glendower, 
181  nl,  185;  was  Glendower's  prisoner,  138, 
184;  marries  Glendower's  daughter,  185 ;  por- 
tent at  his  birth,  187 ;  a  par^  to  the  indent- 
ure dividing  Heniy  lY.'s  realm,  139  n  1 ; 
encouraged  oy  a  prophecy,  139 ;  confounded 
with  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  257,  258 

,  Sir  Hugh,  slain  at  Wakefield,  299 

,  Sir  John,  (t)  confounded  with  Edmund 

5th  Earl  of  Maitsh,  219  9i  5 ;  account  of,  ib, ; 
his  name  assumed  by  Cade,  266 

,  Sir  John,  slain  at  Wakefield,  299 

Morton,  John,  Bish<^  of  Ely,  takes  part  in  the 
coronation  council  of  Edward  Y.,  868 ;  sends 
for  strawberries  at  Gloucester's  request,  870, 
871 ;  hears  the  tale  of  Bnckinghanrs  wrongs, 
898;  escapes  from  Buckingham's  custody, 
896,  897 ;  obtained  Buckingham's  promise  to 
support  Richmond,  898  n  1 

Mnlmuoius  Dunwallon  becomes  monarch  of 
Britain,  14 ;  his  laws,  14,  15 ;  the  first  who 
wore  a  crown  in  Britain,  15 

*' mum-chance,"  444.  *' Chance:  ...  the 
game  at  dice  caUed  Mumchance,  or  such 
another.  "--CoCgraive 

Murderer,  a,  detected  by  the  bleeding  of  the 
corpse,  28 

"murrie,"  dark  red,  198 

Nashfield,  a  retainer  of  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  882 

Necessity,  cousin  of  Poverty,  caused  the  rebel- 
lion in  Suffolk,  482 

Nennius,  Cassibelan's  brother,  causes  the  loss 
of  Caesar's  sword,  18 

**  nephue/'  crandson,  18 

Nevers,  Phuip,  Count  of,  slain  at  Agincourt, 
196 

Neville,  Cecilia.    See  York,  Cecilia  Duchess  of 

,  Geoige,  Archbishop  of  York  (1464-76), 

has  the  custody  of  Edward  lY.,  824 
— •,  Isabel,  marries  Clarence,  820 

,  John  Neville,  Baron,  slain  at  Towton, 

842  91 1 ;  his  attainder  reversed,  846  n  1 

<*  Nicholas  of  the  Tower,"  Suffolk  interoepted 
bv  the,  270 

"nightertale,"  night-time,  211 

*'N<m  nobis,"  sung  after  Ajgincourt,  197 

Norbury,  John,  joins  Bolmgbroke's  invasion, 
96 

Norfolk,  Agnes  (bom  Tilney),  dowager  Duchess 
of,  in  the  coronation  procession  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  485;  (godmother  to  the  princess 
Elisabeth,  505 ;  in  the  christening  procession 
of  Elinbeth,  506 ;  her  £^  t&. 


Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray.  1st  Duke  of  (1897- 
99),  denies  Bolingbroke  s  chiu|^  of  treason, 
78 ;  arrested  and  put  in  ward,  ib. ;  refuses 
to  make  peace  with  Bolingbroke,  79,  80,  81 ; 
denies  Bolingbroke's  specihc  charges,  80,  81 ; 
spent  money  in  Richard's  service,  81 ; 
takes  up  Bolingbroke's  gage,  ib.;  day  and 
place  of  battle  appointed  him,  82 ;  date  of 
his  exile,  82  n  1 ;  denies  having  murdered 
Gloucester,  88 ;  takes  leave  of  Richard  II. 
near  Coventry,  86 ;  arms  for  the  battle,  ib. ; 
enters  the  lists,  87, 88  ;  his  spear  sent  to  him 
by  Surrey,  88 ;  delays  setting  forward  against 
Bolingbroke,  ib. ;  banished  for  life,  ib. ; 
swears  that  he  will  keep  apart  from  Boling- 
broke, 89  ;  dies  at  Yenice,  u>.  and  112 ;  hoped 
that  Richard  would  favour  him,  89 ;  Ucensed 
to  return  and  answer  Aumerle's  challenge, 
112 ;  reprobated  by  the  commons,  180 
Norfolk,  John  Mowbray,  2nd  Duke  of  (1424-82), 
2nd  son  of  Thomas,  attends  Heniy  YL^s 
coronation  in  Paris,  228 

,  John  Mowbray,  8rd  Duke  of  (1482-61), 

son  of  John,  a  supporter  of  York's  claim  to 
the  crown,  288;  charged  with  Henry's 
custody,  295,  802 ;  defeated  at  St.  Albans, 
802 

,  John  Howard,  Ist  Duke  of  (1488-85), 

summoned  to  oppose  Richmond,  401 ;  com- 
mands the  vawanl  at  Bosworth,  415 ;  warn- 
ing couplet  addressed  to,  416 ;  slain,  421.  See 
Howard,  John 

,  Thomas  Howard,  2nd  Duke  of  (1514-24), 

by  Heniy  YIII.'s  creation,  867  n  2;  not  at 
the  meeting  of  Heniy  and  Francis,  425 ;  date 
of  his  death,  482  n  1 ;  presides  at  Bucking- 
ham's trial,  446—448.  See  Howard,  Sn* 
Thomas,  and  Surrey,  Thomas  Howard 

,  Thomas  Howard,  8rd  Duke  of  (1524-54), 

talks  with  John  Greene^ne  of  the  Suffolk 
rebels,  482 ;  commands  Wolsey  to  surrender 
the  great  seal,  474 ;  receives  it  after  much 
debate,  475 ;  claims  to  ezerdse  his  office  as 
earl  marshal,  483;  rcTOesented  by  his  half- 
brother  (Howard  of  Effingham)  in  the  coro- 
nation procession  of  Anne  Boleyn,  485 ;  in 
the  christening  procession  of  the  minoess 
Elizabeth,  506 
Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  (1877— 
1408),  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Richard  II., 
99 ;  receives  Bolinebroke's  oath  at  Doncaster, 
100,  101 ;  ffoes  with  him  to  meet  York,  102 ; 
decoys  Richard  II.  into  an  ambush.  107  n 
1;  bears  Bolingbroke's  terms  to  Richard, 
108 ;  at  Flint  Castle,  109 ;  receives  the  gages 
of  Aumerle  and  other  lords.  111,  112 ;  pre- 
sent at  Richard's  abdication,  118 ;  his  Scot- 
tish prisoners  claimed  by  Henrv  lY.,  188 ; 
requires  Henry  to  ransom  Sir  Edward  Mor- 
timer, ib. ;  joins  Glendower,  185 ;  obtains 
aid  fh>m  the  Scots,  ib. ;  a  party  to  the  in- 
denture dividing  Henry  lY.'s  realm,  188, 
189 ;  encouraged  by  a  prophecy,  189 ;  pre- 
vented by  sicKness  from  joining  Hotspur  at 
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Shrewsbury,  148;  submits  to  Hexuy  lY., 
148 ;  flees  to  Berwick,  149 ;  and  thence  to 
Scotland,  150 ;  delivers  Berwick  to  the  Scots, 
160  n  1 ;  his  oonspiracjr  against  Heniy  lY., 
151 ;  returns  with  Scottish  forces  to  England, 
157 ;  craves  help  from  his  countrymen,  ib, ; 
defeated  and  slain,  ib. 
Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  (1415- 
55),  slain  at  St  Albans,  290 

,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  (1455-61),  slain  at 

Towton,  842  n  1 
Northumberland,  John  Neville,  Earl  of  (1464- 
70),  local  feeling  against,  821  n  8.  (Afterwards 
Marquess  of  Montagu) 

,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  (1470-89),  sum- 
moned to  oppose  Richmond,  401 ;  took  no 
part  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  412 

,  Heniy  Percy,  Earl  of  (1527-87),  arrests 

Wolsey,  490 

,  Siward,  Earl  of.    See  Siward 

Nottingham,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of  (1888- 
97),  joins  a  consmracy  against  Richard  II., 
82 ;  reveals  it  to  Riohard,  ib. ;  arrests  Glou- 
cester, ib,  ;  delays  Gloucester's  death,  i&. ; 
despatches  him,  under  Richard's  compulsion, 
88  ;  misled  Richard,  86.  See  Norfolk,  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Ist  Duke  of 

,  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of  (1899—1405), 

elder  son  of  Thomas,  conspires  against  Heniy 
lY.,  151 ;  persuaded  to  confer  with  West- 
moreland, 158 ;  arrested  by  Westmoreland, 
154;  said  to  have  yielded  freely,  ib. ;  beheaded, 
155 

Oonly,  Roger,  262.    See  Bolingbroke,  Roger 
"orient  grained,''  brightly  dyed,  198 
Orleans,  Lewis  Duke  of  (1891—1407),  murdered 
by  John  Duke  of  Burgundy,  48 ;  father  of 
Dnnois,  49 

,  Charles  Duke  of  (1407-65),  befriends 

Dunois,  49;    a  captive   in   England,    50; 
promises  battle  to  Henry  Y.,  184  n  2 ;  taken 
prisoner,    195 ;    released,  227 ;   present   at 
Margaret's  espousals,  248 
"Oxfcnrd,"  wrong  reading  in  the  Qq.  texts  of 

Hick.  II.,  Y.  id.  8, 127  w  1 
Oxford,  John  do  Yero,  Earl  of  (1417-62),  be- 
headed, 814 

,  John  de  Yere,  Earl  of  (1462—1518), 

embittered  by  his  father's  execution,  814; 
date  of  his  rebellion,  814  n  8 ;  joins  the 
Lancastrian  league,  817,  818 ;  with  Warwick 
at  Bamet,  885 ;  defends  St  Michael's  Mount, 
889 ;  imprisoned  in  Hammes  Castle,  ib. ; 
joins  Richmond's  invasion,  407 ;  had  escaped 
fhnn  Hammes,  409 

Pace,  Richard,  kept  abroad  by  Wolsey,  455 
Page,  a,  recommends  Tyrrel  to  Richard  IIL's 

service,  389,  390 
Pandulph,  sent  to  John,  56  ;  sent  to  bid  Philip 
make  war  on  John,  57 ;  obtains  John's  sutf- 
mission  to  Innocent,  64,  65 ;  receives  John's 
crown,  65 ;  did  Innocent's  message  stoutly,  77 1 


''paned,"  striped,  448 

"papisticall,'^270 

"Paradise,"  a  house  near  Westminster  Hall, 

447 
Parley,  a,  from  Harfleur  (ffm,  F.,  IIL  ii.  148), 

180  n  2 
Parry,  Dr.  William,  begs  Elizabeth  to  foigive 
his  fistult  but  not  his  punishment,  176  n  1.  See 
correction,  p.  xxiii 
"Paul,  by  St.,"  Richard  IIL's  oath,  872 
Paz,  definition  of  a,  188  9i  8 
Peacock,  Sir  Stephen,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
in  the  coronation  procession  of  Anne  Bolejrn, 
485 ;  at  the  christening  of  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, 506,  507 
Pembroke,  WiUiam  Marshal  (the  elder),  Earl 
of,  sent  to  proclaim  John,  46 ;  defeats  Lewis's 
army  at  Lmcoln,  71 ;   present  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  Lewis,  75 ;  brings  John's 
children  to  Gloucester,  and  asserts  Henry 
III.'s  title,  ib. ;  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Lewis,  77 

,  William  Marshal  (the  younger),  Earl  of, 

forsakes  John  for  Lewis,  68 ;  a  Guardian  of 
the  Great  Charter,  68  n  1 
,  Jasper  Tudor,  Lancastrian  Earl  of,  de- 
feated at  Mortimer's  Cross,  800,  801 ;  joins 
the  Lancastrian  league,  817,  818;  meets 
Henry  Tudor,  Eari  of  Richmond,  828,  829 ; 
takes  him  to  Brittanv,  829,  880  ;  joins  Rich- 
mond's invasion,  407 

,  William  Herbert,  Yorkist  Earl  of  (1468- 

69),  defeated  at  Edgcote,  820  n  4  ;  had  been 
appointed  to  suppress  the  northern  rebellion, 
821 
Pendragon.    See  Uter 
Penker,  Friar,  his  character,  876 
"penner,"  pen-case,  272 
"percloiB,"  screen,  86 

Percy,  Henry,  sumamed  *  *  Hotspur,**  banishment 
of,  by  Richard  II.,  98  n  8 ;  receives  BoHng- 
broke's  oath  at  Doncaster,  100,  101 ;  mar- 
shals Bolingbroke's  army  before  Flint  Castle, 
107;  why  called  "Hotspur,"  181  n  4;  de- 
feats  the  Scots  at  Homildon,  181—188 ;  his 
Scottish  prisoners  claimed  by  Henry  lY., 
188  ;  requires  Henry  to  ransom  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  ib. ;  his  speech  when  Heniy  re- 
fused, 184 ;  threatened  by  Henry,  184  n  5 ; 
joins  Glendower,  185 ;  obtains  aid  from  the 
Scots,  ib.  ;  assembles  an  army,  186 :  joined 
by  Worcester,  186,  187;  was  much  older 
than  Prince  Heniy,  142;  commanded  at 
Otterboume,  ib. ;  his  first  military  service, 
ib. ;  did  not  expect  Henry  I  Y.'s  rjpid  advance 
upon  Shrewsbury,  ib. ;  sends  Worcester  to 
parley  with  Henry,  148 ;  driven  to  fight  by 
Worcester's  false  re^rt  of  Henry's  words, 
145 ;  his  speech  to  his  followers,  w, ;  makes 
Henry  IV.  the  object  of  his  attack  at 
Shrewsbuiy,  146 ;  slain,  147 
Perke,  Gilbert  (Robert  Gilbert),  arrested,  480; 

brought  forth  at  Buckingham's  trial,  447 
Peter  of  Pomfret  prophesies  John's  dethrone- 
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ment,  61,  62 ;  imprisoned  and  hanged,  62 ; 
suffered  m^justly,  66 

Philip,  bastard  of  Kichard  I. ,  kills  the  Yisconnt 
of  Idmoges,  48 

Philip  11.  (Aagnstos),  King  of  France,  takes 
chuge  of  Arthur,  47 ;  Imights  Arthur  and 
receives  his  homage,  52 ;  proposes  terms  to 
John,  ib, ;  condudes  a  peace  with  John,  53  ; 
reoeiyes  John's  homage,  54 ;  exhorted  by 
Innocent  to  make  war  on  John,  57 ;  demands 
John's  transmarine  dominions  for  Arthur, 
57  n  8  {cp,  52) ;  aids  Arthur,  57,  58 ;  craves 
Arthur's  liberty,  60;  cites  John  to  answer 
the  charge  of  Arthur's  murder,  61  n  1 ;  pre- 
pares to  invade  England,  68  ;  attacks  Ferrand 
Count  of  Flanders,  66  ;  defeats  John's  forces 
at  Bouvines,  ib,  ;  accepts  the  offer  of  John's 
barons,  69 ;  argues  that  John  is  an  usurper, 
ib, ;  sends  reinforcements  to  Lewis,  71 

"physnomie,"  physiognomy,  443 

"pikedst,"  choicest,  143 

Plantagenet,  Cicely,  a  mean  marriage  purposed 
for  her  by  Richard  III.,  896 

*' platted,"  arranged,  456 

Plantiiis,  Aulus,  sent  to  subdue  Britain,  6 ;  his 
soldiers  loth  to  follow  him,  11 ;  a  portent  of 
his  sucoess,  15  n  2 

Pole,  Sir  Richard,  married  Maigaret  Planta- 
genet, Countess  of  Salisbury,  896 

"porayle,  the,"  the  poor,  129  »  2 ;  275  n  1 

Posting  in  Richard  Ill.'s  rei^,  890  n  2 

« pounced,*'  ornamented  with  perforations  or 
indentations,  506 

Poverbr,  captain  of  the  Suffolk  rebels,  482 

"powdered,"  sprinkled,  485 

"Prseclariflsimus,"  mistranslation  of  "tresch- 
ier,"  202 

Prestbury,  Thomas,  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury,  sent 
to  offer  terms  to  the  Percies,  148 

**  pretended,"  intended,  160 

Pnost,  a  ("Chaplaine  of  the  Tower"), 
buries  the  bodies  of  Edward  IV.'s  children, 
895 

Princes'  Inn,  the,  Calais,  scene  of  Gloucester's 
murder,  88 

"promit,"  promise,  298 

Proverbs  and  phrases: — "kings  .  .  .  haue 
sharpe  sight  like  vnto  Lynx,  and  long  ears 
like  vnto  Midas,"  86  {cp,  421) ;  left  no  stone 
vntumed,  46;  "tag  and  rag,"  143;  "shot 
for  the  best  f;a^e,"  145;  "  Who  so  will  France 
win,  must  with  Scotland  first  begin,"  172 ;  "to 
haue  a  Rouland  for  an  Oliuer,"  235  ;  "  block- 
ham  feast,"  271  sidenote  2 ;  "When  Adam 
delu'd,  and  Eue  span,  /  Who  was   then  a 

fentieman ? "  272 n 2 ;  "a sleeuelesse errand," 
16 ;  "  a  dale  after  the  faire,"  887  ;  "  broken 
all  the  danse,"  864  ;  "  ireends  failo  fliers," 
865 ;  "  Honours  change  manners,"  893  ;  "  the 
parish  priest  never  remembreth  that  he  was 
ever  parish  clerk,"  ib, ;  "  checke  and  checke- 
mate,"  ib, ;  "he  could  not  disceme  a  ffoose 
from  a  capon,"  895;  "a  man  found  in 
a  cloud,"  896;    "a  fooles  paradise,"  400; 


"left  .  .  .  post  alone,"  404;  "  Frenchmen  & 
Britans  great  boaters  small  rosters,"  417  side^ 
note  2;  "bag  and  bageage,"  4SK);  "haue 
him  in  a  trip,"  426 ;  **  cause  him  to  leape 
headlesse,"  ib, ;  "  cast  a  tmmpe  in  his  waie," 
448;  "made  faiie  weather  of  altogethers," 
504 
Pyx  (box  for  preserving  the  host),  a  soldier 
strangled  for  stealing  a,  184 

"  quaile,"  fail,  816 

"quarell,"  list  of  charges,  101  n  1 ;  184  n  4 ; 

144 
Queene  Hiue,  Queenhithe,  261 
"  questmoongers,"  jurymen,  272 
"quinch,"  start,  208 
Qnoint,  Frauds,  96.    iS^^Coint 

"radicate,"  rooted,  249 

Rambures,  David  seigneur  dc,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Crossbowmen,  encamps  at  Agincourt, 
185 ;  slain,  196 

Rcmfiston,  Sir  Thomas,  joins  Bolingbroke's 
invasion,  96 

Ratcliffe,  Sir  Richard  ("the  Rat,"  847),  super- 
intends the  execution  of  Rivers,  Grey,  and 
Yaughan,  868 ;  his  character,  ib, ;  hindered 
Tyrrel's  advancement,  889,  890;  slain  at 
Bosworth,  421 

"  reare  supper,"  second  supper,  28 

"  reculed  back,"  fell  back,  888 

Re^,  her  answer  to  Lear,  8 ;  marries  Hen- 
ninus,  ib,  ;  diminishes  Lear's  retinue,  4 

"reserued,"  except,  162 

"retawnts,"  repetition  of  taunts,  898 

Rice  ap  Thomas  joins  Richmond,  408 

Richam  L,  King  of  England,  date  of  his  death. 
45  71  8 ;  slain  at  Cnaluz,  48 ;  why  callea 
Cceur  de  Lion,  50 ;  bequeaths  England  to 
John,  52 ;  his  heart  buried  at  Rouen,  225 

II.,  present  when  Bolingbroke  accuses 

Norfolk  of  treason,  78;  orders  the  dukes' 
arrest,  ib, ;  endeavours  to  reconcile  them,  79, 
80,  81 ;  hears  the  anpeal  of  treason,  80,  81 ; 
swears  that  he  will  cease  endeavouring  to 
reconcile  the  dukes,  81 ;  appoints  time  and 
place  for  their  combat,  82 ;  conspiracy  against 
him  in  1397,  ib. ;  orders  Nottingham  to 
despatch  Gloucester,  on  painof  deaw,  82,  88; 
rebuked  by  Gloucester  for  surrendering  Brest, 
84,  95 ;  complains  of  Gloucester's  enmity ; 
84 ;  persuaded  to  despatdi  Gloucester,  85 ; 
summons  a  parliament,  ib, ;  ffoes  to  Coventry, 
86 ;  Bolingbroke  and  Norf(3k  take  leave  of 
him,  ib, ;  enters  the  field  at  Coventry,  87  ; 
stavs  the  combat,  88  ;  banishes  Bolingbroke 
and  Norfolk,  ib. ;  makes  them  swear  that 
thcv  will  keep  apart,  89 ;  shortens  Bolin^;- 
broke's  exile,  tb.  ;  resolves  on  a  campaign  in 
Ireland,  89 ;  sets  England  to  ff^m,  90 ; 
reconciled  to  the  Londoners,  ib. ;  issues  blank 
charters,  ib.  ;  imposes  fines  and  a  new  oath, 
ib.,9i;  exacts  money  from  the  clergy  for  his 
Irish  campaign,  91 ;  confiscates  Bolingbroke's 
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inheritance,  ib, ;  prevents  Bolingbroke's  mar- 
riage, 92 ;  appoints  York  lieutenant-general, 
98 ;  goes  to  Ireland,  ib. ;  excepts  nobles  from 
pardon,  ib, ;  diednherits  heirs,  ib, ;  a  poll-tax 
levied  for,  98,  94 ;  proclaims  Northumber- 
land a  traitor,  99 ;  receives  news  ^delayed  by 
contrary  winds)  of   Bolingbroke's  limdin^, 
100 ;  persuaded  to  defer  his  return,  ib, ;  sends 
Salisbury  to  gather  an  armv,  102,  108 ;  Glen- 
dower  said  to  have  served  him,  105 ;  lands  in 
Wales,  106;  dismissesand  leaves  his  army,  106, 
107 ;  at  Conway,  107 ;  an  ambush  laid  for 
him,    107  n   1 ;   sees   Bolingbroke's   army 
approaching  Flint,  107, 108;  dines,  109;  meets 
Bolingbroke,  ib, ;  rides  with  him  to  London, 
ib,;   ^rsuaded    to   abdicate,    118;    reads 
and  signs  the  scroll  of  his  abdication,  114, 
118 ;  which  is  read  in  parliament,  117 ;  his 
crimes  set  forth  in  articles,  ib, ;  puts  his  ring 
on  Bolingbroke's  finger,  117,  118;  delivers 
his  crown  to  Bolingbroke,  118 ;  named  John, 
ib.;  his  '* noble  housekeeping,"  119;    com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  ib, ;  design  to  waylay 
him;  121 ;   plot  to  restore  him,  122 — 124  ; 
his  greyhound  Mathe,  124  n  8 ;  murdered, 
126  ;  date  of  his  death,  126  n  2  ;  his  funeral, 
128 ;   buried  at  King's  Langley,   ib, ;    his 
person  and  character,  128,  129 ;  flattered  by 
Bushy,  180 ;  his  heir  presumptive  was  Roger 
Earl    of  March,    184  (qp.  n  1);  his  body 
removed  to  Westminster,  188 
Richard  III.  expresses  remorse  for  his  nephews' 
murder,  xiv  {ep.  424) ;  date  of    his  birth, 
287  71  2 ;  his  co^piisance  called  a  hog,  847  ; 
date  of  his  accession,  876  n  8 ;  crowned,  887  ; 
spreads  a  rumour  of  Anne's  death,  888 ;  in- 
tends to  marry  his  niece  Elizabeth,  ib,,  899- 
401 ;  plims  his  nephews'  murder,  889,  890 ; 
cha^^es  Stanley  to  prevent  Richmond's  mother 
from  plotting,  891 ;  prophecy  that  Richmond 
would  be  fatal  to  him,  892 ;  refused  to  give 
Buckingham  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  ib,, 
898  {cp.  862,  450  n  2) ;    thanks  Tyrrel  for 
murdering  his  nephews,  894 ;  but  disapproves 
of  their  sepulture,  894,  895 ;  his  plan  for 
suppressing   Buckingham's   rebellion,  897 ; 
makes  overtures    to    Elizabeth,   899,   400; 
denies  that  he  meant  to  marrv  his  niece,  400 
n  1 ;    marches  against  Buckingham,   401 ; 
after  Richmond's  landing  summons  his  friends 
to  muster  forces,  ib, ;  tne  persons  whom  he 
most  miBtrusted,  402 ;   offers  a  reward  for 
Buckindbam's  apprehension,  404 ;   hostility 
or  indifference  among  his  followers,  410 ; 
encamps  near  Bosworth,  411 ;  outnumbered 
Richmond,  ib, ;  his  wlute  courser,  ib, ;  his 
dream,  418 ;  draws  up  his  army,  415 ;  com- 
mands the  main  body  at  Bosworth,  ib. ;  his 
speech  to  his  army,  416,  417 ;  lus  summons 
rejected  byStuiley,  417  ;  defers  the  execution 
of  George  Stanlev,  417,  418;  joins  battle, 
418 ;  renised  to  fly  when  defeated,  ib. ;  as- 
sails  Richmond,    overthrowing   those   who 
opposed  him,  419 ;  slain,  420 ;  his  soldiers 


submit  to  Richmond,  421 ;  his  person  and 
character,  422,  423 ;  portentous  birth,  422 ; 
habit  of  biting  his  lip,  428 
Richmond,  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of,  Henry  VI.'s 
prophecy  about,  828,  829 ;  his  person  and 
character,  828  n  2,  424 ;  date  of  his  birth, 
828  ?i4 ;  taken  to  Brittany,  829,  880  ;  Dorset 
joins  him  there,  887 ;  hears  that  Richard  will 
marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  888 ;  promises 
to  marry  her,  899 ;  sails  with  an  army  to 
join  Buckingham,  402 ;  his  fleet  dispersed 
by  a  tempest  404, 405 ;  treacherously  invited 
to  land  at  Poole,  405 ;  returns  to  Normandy, 
405,  406 ;  lands  at  Milford,  406 ;  could  not 
depend  on  Stanley's  help,  407 ;  his  army  in- 
creases, 407,  408 ;  meets  Stanley,  412 ;  en- 
camps, 412,  418 ;  his  speech  before  the  battle, 
414,  415 ;  a  marsh  on  his  right  flank,  418 ; 
keeps  Richard  at  bay,  419;  crowned  after 
Bosworth  field,  420;  removes  to  Leicester, 
ib. ;  his  speech  after  the  battle,  421 

,  Margaret,  dowager  Countess  of,  coin- 

municates  with  her  son,  891 ;  broaches  his 
marriage  to  the  Prinoess  Elizabeth,  898 
Rivers,    Richard   Woodvile,   Earl,    envoy  (in 
1452)  to  York,  285;  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
wooed  by  Edward  IV.,  810,  811 

,  Anthonv   Woodvile.  Earl,  flees   with 

Edward  IT.  m>m  England,  825 ;  governor  of 
Edward's  elder  son,  851 ;  his  duunacter,  ib. ; 
arrested  by  Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  854 ; 
sent  to  Pomfret  and  beheaded,  855 ;  date  of 
his  execution,  866  n  2.  Se6  Scales,  Anthony 
Rochford,  George  Boleyn,  Baron,  bearer  of  the 

princess  Elizabeth's  canopy,  506 
Rokesby,  Sir  Thomas,  sheriff  of   Yorkshire, 

defeats  Northumberland  and  Bardolf,  157 
Romans,  the,  and  the  English,  aspects  of  their 

camps  compared,  186 
"rongen,"  rung,  254 
''rore,"  commotion,  828  n  1,  852 
Ros,  WiUiam  de  Ros,  Baron,  joins  Bolingbroke, 

98 ;  goes  with  him  to  meet  York,  102 

Rotherham,    Thomas,    Archbishop   of    York, 

Cardinal,  and  Chancellor,  hears  that  Edward 

y .'s  journey  had  been  interrupted,  854,  855 ; 

takes  the  great  seal  to  Elizabeth,  855,  856 ; 

asked  to  brinff  York  from  sanctuary,  858 

(ep.  857  n  1) ;  his  answer,  858,  859 ;  advises 

Elizabeth  to  part  with  York,  860;  brings 

him  from  sanctuary,  860 ;  takes  part  in  the 

coronation  council,  368 

Roussy,  John  Count  of,  slain  at  Agincourt,  196 

RoweU,  Thomas  (''sir  Thomas  Louell")  saves 

Dorset's  life,  408  n  1 
"rowned,"  whispered,  886 
Rushes  a  floor  covering,  856 
Ruthal,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Durham,  his  private 
accounts  accidentally  seen  by  Henry  YlIL, 
472,  478 
Rutland,  Edward    Earl  of,  conspires  against 
Henry  IV.,  122,  128;   detected  by  York, 
124 :  obtains  Henry's  pardon,  ib.    See  Albe- 
marle, and  York,  Edward  Duke  of 
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Rutland,  Edmnnd,  Earl  of,  in  arms  wilh  Richard 
Doke  of  York,  295 ;  beloved  by  the  Irish, 
296 ;  his  tutor  tries  to  save  his  life,  297, 298 ; 
slain  by  Clifford,  298 ;  his  age,  298  u  1 ; 
character,  ib, 

"  saoke,  let,"  caused  to  be  put  in  a  sack,  213 

"saore,"  consecrate,  475  n  8 

"8ad,'*gravo,  881,  400wl 

«8adde,^'firm,  288n8 

St  Maur,  Richard  de  St.  Maur,  Baron,  goes 
with  York  to  meet  Bolingbroke,  102 

St  Paule,  St  Pol,  185 

Sainte-Traille  (Xaintrailles),  Poton  de,  ex- 
changed for  Talbot,  214 

SaHsbur^,  the  bastard  of  (son  of  Richard  Earl 
of  Salisbury),  slain  at  Ferrybridge,  805 
— -^,  William  Lungesp^,  Earl  of,  forsakes 
John  for  Lewis,  68 

,  John  de  Montagu,  Earl  of,  employed  to 

prevent  Bolingbroke^s  marriage,  92 ;  gathers 
an  armjT  to  await  Richard's  return,  108; 
meets  mm  at  Conway,  107;  present  when 
Richard  met  Bolingbroke,  109;  conspires 
against  Heniy  IV.,  122,  128 ;  beheaded,  127 

,  Thomas  de  Montagu,  Earl  of,  son  of 

John,  a  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
200 ;  at  Troyes  when  Henry  V.  was  affianced 
to  Katharine,  201 ;  at  Henry's  death-bed, 
208;  mortally  wounded,  214,  215;  date  of 
his  death,  215  n  1 ;  martial  renown  of,  217, 
218 

,  Richard  Neville,  son-in-law  of  Thomas, 

Earl  of,  attends  Hennr  VI.'s  coronation  in 
Pkuis,  228 ;  married  Alice  de  Montagu,  245 
n  1 ;  his  children,  ib, ;  a  supporter  of  York's 
claim,  288,  288 ;  reconciled  to  the  Lancas- 
trians, 290  ;  his  chancellorship,  294  n  1 ;  in 
arms  with  York,  295 ;  welcomed  in  Kent, 
295,  296 ;  beheaded,  300 ;  his  head  removed 
from  York  gates,  807 

,    Margaret    Plantagenet,    Countess    of 

(1499—1539),  married  Sir  Richard  Polo,  396 ; 
date  of  her  birth,  396  n  1 

'*  sanctuarie  children  "  unheard  of,  860 

Sandys,  William  Sandys,  Baron,  regulated 
Wolsey's  banquets,  441,  442;  date  of  his 
creation,  449  n  2;  attends  Buckingham's 
execution,  450 

Say  k  Sele,  James  Fiennes,  Baron,  removed 
from  office,  269 ;  chan;ed  with  ceding  Amou 
and  Maine,  278;  beheaded,  278,  279;  1 
head  borne  on  a  pole,  279 

Scales,  Thomas  Scales,  Baron,  taken  prisoner 
at  Patay,  207;  joined  with  others  in  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  214 ;  at  the  retaking  of  Le 
Mans,  217 ;  charged  to  keep  the  Tower  against 
Cade,  274 ;  promises  help  to  the  Londoners 
in  resisting  him,  275 

,  Anthony  Woodvile,  Baron  (1462-69), 

married  the  heiress  of  Thomas,  Baron  Scales, 
819  n  1.  See  Rivers,  Anthony  Woodvile, 
Earlof 

Scots,  the,  expel  Malcolm's  English  followers, 


xii  n  2  ;  came  from  Ireland,  3  n  1 ;  defeat 
the  Danes  at  Loncarty,  16,  17;  defeat 
Sueno,  King  of  Norway,  21 ;  and  Canute's 
power,  22;  make  peace  with  the  Danes, 
23;  abhorred  English  excesses,  42;  de- 
feated at  Nisbet  and  Homildon,  131 — 188; 
join  the  Percies,  135 ;  attack  Hennr  IV.'s 
van  at  Shrewsbury,  146 ;  defeated  at  Neville's 
Cross,  172 

Scrope  of  Masham,  Henry  Scrope,  Bar<m, 
treason  of,  made  public,  173  n  8;  found 
guilty,  ib, ;  his  conspiracy  detected,  174 ; 
led  to  doom  himself^  174  n  1 ;  high  character 
of,  175 ;  says  that  he  was  bribea  by  France, 
176  ;  doomed  by  Henry,  176,  177 

Scrope,  Richard,  Archbishop  of  York,  directed 
to  report  Richard's  abdication  to  parliament, 
114,  116,  117 ;  devises  the  Percies'  articles, 
135,  151 ;  conspires  aeainst  Henry  IV.,  151 ; 
wears  armour,  152 ;  his  character,  ib, ;  at 
Qaltres  Forest,  ib, ;  confers  with  Westmore- 
land, 153,  154  ;  arrested  by  Westmoreland, 
154 ;  said  to  have  yielded  freely,  ib.  See 
correction,  p.  xxiii 

,  Sir  Stephen,  accompanied  Richard  II.  to 

Conway,  107 ;  present  when  Richard  met 
Bolingbroke,  109 

"seelie,"  innocent,  394 

Seely,  Sir  Bennet,  conspirator  against  Henry 
IV.,  beheaded,  127 

"  Seimour,  the  lord."    See  St  Maur 

"  sendaU,  silke,"  86 

*^  sentence,"  opinion,  501 

Sergeant-at-arms,  Duncan's,  slain  by  rebels,  19 
(ep.  18) 

*'  sew,"  serve  at  table,  126 

Seyton  (Seiton),  name  assumed  in  Malcolm 
IIL's  time,  45 

Shaw,  Dr.  John  or  Ralph,  his  character,  376 ; 
his  arguments  for  Gloucester's  claim  to  the 
crown,  377,  879,  380 

,  Sir  Edmund,  Mayor  of  London,  receives 

Edward  V. ,  857  ;  present  durmg  Bucking" 
ham's  speeches  at  the  Guildhall,  381,  382, 
and  at  Baynard's  Castle,  888 

Shirley,  Sir  Hugh,  slain  at  Shrewsbury,  147 

Shore,  Jane,  accused  of  wasting  Gloucester  by 
sorcery,  371,  372 ;  kept  by  Hastings,  872, 
878 

Shrewsbury.  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  (1442-53), 
appointed  to  besiege  Dieppe,  230 ;  sent  to 
recover  Guienne,  231 ;  slain,  ib, ;  advised  his 
son  to  flee,  231,  232 ;  his  words  to  his  son 
232:  epitaph,  233;  his  bones  brou^t  to 
England,  233  n  1 ;  and  found  at  Whitchurch, 
ib, 

SiciHus,  father  of  Posthumus  (Oymb,)t  aids  in 
Caesar's  defeat,  13  n  1 ;  name  in  ffol,,  18 

Siffismnnd,  the  Emperor,  comes  to  make  peace 
betwoon  Honry  V.  and  Charles  VI.,  199; 
seeks  to  make  peace  between  En^and  and 
France,  234 

Sinell,  thane  of  Glamis,  fother  of  Macbeth,  18 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  tomporarily 
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dethrones  Macbeth,  ziii  n  1 ;    ordered  to 
assist  Malcolm^  41 ;  defeats  Macbeth,  44  ;  his 
speech  when  his  son  was  slain,  ib, 

"sod,"  boiled,  247 

Somerset,  John  Beaufort,  1st  Dnke  of,  his  ace 
at  Mortimer's  death,  218 ;  date  of  his  deatn, 
218  n  6  ;  ravages  A^jou,  280 

,  Edmond  Beaufort  (Earl  of  Mortain,  1481, 

Earl  of  Somerset,  1444),  2nd  Duke  of,  brother 
of  John,  attends  Henry  Y.'s  fnneml,  205  n  4 ; 
the  "Somerset"  of  1  &  2  ffen.  VL,  218 
(cp.  335) ;  his  age  at  Mortimer's  death,  i6. ; 
enmitv  between  him  and  York,  218,  219; 
attends  Heni^  VL's  coronation  in  Paris,  228 ; 
conspires  against  Gloucester,  246 ;  when  made 
duke,  246  n  8 ;  supersedes  York  in  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  France,  251 ;  date  of  lus  lieuten- 
ancy, 251  n  1 ;  retards  York's  departure  to 
France,  252 ;  surrenders  Caen,  263 ;  blamed 
for  the  loss  of  Normandy,  288  ;  his  committal 
to  ward  demanded  by  York,  286 ;  released 
by  Maigaret,  286,  287;  accuses  York  of 
treason,  287  ;  slain,  289 

Somerset,  Heniy  Beaufort,  8rd  Duke  of,  son  of 
Edmund,  advises  Margaret  to  oppose  York, 
294,  295;  at  Wakefield,  296;  flees  from 
Towton,  306  n  2;  deserts  and  rejoins  the 
Lancastrians,  820 ;  beheaded,  ib, 

i  Edmund,  4th  Duke  of,  brother  of  Henry, 

meets  Margaret  on  her  return  to  England, 
333  n  4,  384  n  3 ;  with  Warwick  at  Bamet, 
835;  taken  prisoner  at  Tewkesbury,  388; 
beheaded,  839 

Somerville,  Sir  Thomas,  perhaps  "Somemile" 
in  3  Hen.  VI,,  342 

"songen,"  sung,  254 

"Southerie,"  Surrey,  281 

Southwell,  Thomas,  accused  of  sorcery,  258 ; 
dies  in  the  Tower,  259 

Sparhawk,  a,  stranded  by  an  owl,  31 

"  Spencer."  (F.  reading  in  Hich,  II,  V.  vi  8), 
127  n  1.     See  Despencer 

Stafford,  Edmund  Stafford,  5th  Earl  of,  com- 
mands Henry  IV.'s  van  at  Shrewsbury,  146  ; 
slain,  ib, ;  made  Constable  on  the  day  of  the 
batUe,  ib, 

,  Humphrey  Stafford,  Earl    of,  son  of 

Humphrey  Duke  of  Buckingham,  slain  at  St. 
Albans,  290 

— -.Humphrey  Stafford,  Baron  S.  of  South- 
wick,  appointed  to  suppress  the  northern 
rebellion,  321 

,  Sir  Humphrey,  and  his  brother,  defeated 

by  Cade,  272,  273 

Standish,  Hennr,  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  Katha- 
rine's counsel,  457 

Stanley,  Sir  Thomas,  has  the  custody  of  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  259,  261 
— ,  Sir  William,  aids  Edward  IV.'s  escape 
from  the  NevUles,  825 ;  distrusted  by  Richard 
III.,  402 ;  comes  to  Richmond,  408  ;  his  con- 
tingent, 411;  meets  Richmond,  41?;  his 
succour  gives  Richmond  victory  at  Bosworth, 
419,  420 


Sum 

Stanley,  Thomas  Stanley,  Baron,  "Derby"  in 
Hickard  III,,  350 ;  takes  part  in  the  corona- 
tion council,  368;  mistrusts  the  separate 
councils,  ib, ;  his  dream,  364 ;  chai;^  hf 
Richard  to  prevent  his  wife  from  communi- 
cating with  Richmond,  391 ;  his  son  de- 
manded from  him  as  a  hostage,  402 ;  afraid 
to  befriend  Richmond  openly,  407;  meets 
Richmond,  412 ;  rejects  Richard's  summons, 
417  ;  crowns  Richmond  after  Bosworth  field, 
420 

Star,  a  blazing,  seen  in  1402,  137  (cp,  61  n  1) 

"  states,"  persons  of  high  rank,  422 

Stewards,  Boece's  genealogy  of  the,  85 ;  they 
and  the  Fitz-AIans  descended  frx>m  Alan 
{temo.  Hen.  I.),  ib.  n2 

Stokesley,  John,  Bishop  of  London,  asks  his 
der^s  aid  in  buying  pardon  of  the  pre- 
munire,  xxiv;  in  tne  coronation  procession  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  485,  487 

Storm,  portentous,  before  the  leave-taking  of 
Henry  and  Francis,  427 

"stoupee,"  221,  "stoops,"  277,  stulpes,  short 
posts 

Straiu^  George  Stanley,  Baron,  a  hostage  to 
Richard  III.,  402 :  narrowly  escaped  execu- 
tion before  Bosworth  field,  417,  418 ;  brought 
to  his  father  after  the  battle,  420 

"streinable,"  vehement,  405 

Sueno,  King  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland,  and 
is  defeated,  21 ;  ransoms  his  dead  (Maeb,), 
22  911 

Suffolk,  Michael  de  la  Pole,  third  Earl  of,  slain 
at  Affincourt,  196 

,  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of,  brother  of 

Michael,  his  intrigue  with  Margaret  ficti- 
tious, xiii,  ziv ;  appointed  to  besiege  Orleans, 
214  ;  attends  Henry  YI.'s  coronation  in  Paris, 
228;  ambassador  at  Tours,  237;  arranges 
Henry  YI.'s  marriage,  238 ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 241 ;  his  services  acknowledged  by 
Parliament  241  n  1 ;  procurator  for  espous- 
ing Man;aret  to  Henry,  243  :  conveys  her  to 
England,  ib, ;  dispenses  with  her  dowiy,  244; 
cedes  Aqjou  and  Maine  to  Ren4,  ib.  ;  created 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  ib. ;  sent  to  bring  Margaret 
from  France,  245 ;  demands  a  fifteenth,  246  ; 
conspires  acainst  Gloucester,  ib. ;  aids 
Somerset  to  obtain  the  lieutenancy  in  France, 
251 ;  accused  of  taking  bribes  from  France, 
264 ;  and  of  other  crimes,  267, 268, 278  ;  sus- 
pected of  Gloucester's  murder,  268  ;  baniiahed, 
269 ;  murdered,  270,  271 ;  prophecy  of  his 
fiite,  270  n  8 

,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  (1514-45),  a 

commissioner  for  levymg  a  sixth,  482 ;  found 
Buckingham  guilty,  447  ;  commands  Wolse^ 
to  surrender  the  great  seal,  474 ;  receives  it 
after  much  debate,  475 ;  high  steward  for 
the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  488  ;  in  the 
procession,  485 ;  dismissed  many  of  Katha- 
rine's servants,  490 ;  in  the  christening  pro- 
cession of  the  princeee  Elizabeth,  506 

Summer,  wet,  in  1594,  158  n  1 

HH 
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Sun  obecnred  after  Buff's  murder,  81 ;  ap- 
pears as  three  sons  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  801 ; 
eclipse  of,  at  Queen  Anne's  death,  396  n  8 

"suppryse,"  oppression,  129  n  2 

**  Sorrey  "  in  the  coronation  procession  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  484.  See  Amndel,  William  Fits 
Alan,  486 

— ,  Thomas  Holland,  Dnke  of,  arrests 
Bolinglnroke  and  Norfolk,  78 ;  becomes  bail 
for  ^lingbroke,  ib. ;  sent  by  Kichard  II. 
to  make  peace  between  Bolingbroke  and 
Norfolk,  79;  officiates  as  marehall  in  the 
lists  at  CoYentry.  86 — 88;  retoms  with 
Richard  from  Ireland,  106 ;  accompanies 
Richard  to  Conway,  107 ;  challenges  Fitz- 
Widter,  111,  112 ;  depriyed  of  his  dukedom, 
121, 122.    See  Kent,  8rd  Earl  of 

Surrey,  Thomas  Howard,Earlof(1483— 1614),  by 
Richard  III.'s  creation,  867  n  2 ;  summoned 
to  oppose  Richmond,  401 ;  in  the  yaward 
at  Bosworth,  416.  See  Howard,  Sir  Thomas, 
and  Norfolk,  2nd  Duke  of 

,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  (1614-24),  was 

near  stabbing  Wolsey,  448.     See  Norfolk, 
SrdDukeof 

Surrienne,  Francois  de,  le  Arragonnois,  sur- 
nrises  the  Castle  of  <'ComUl,"  224,  226. 
(Source  for  the  fictitious  surprise  of  Rouen, 
1  ffen.  VI.,  III.  il) 

Talbot,  John  Talbot,  Baron,  defeated  at  Patay, 
207 ;  exchanged  for  Poton  de  Sainte-TraiUe, 
214;  joined  with  others  in  the  si^ge  of 
Orleans,  ib. ;  retakes  Le  Mans,  216,  217 ; 
dreaded  by  the  French,  217 ;  a  scare  to 
duldren,  218 ;  created  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
228.  See  Shrewsbury 
,  Sir  Gilbert,  joins  Richmond,  408 

"tapet,"  hanging,  218 

"  Te  Deum"  sung  after  Ajg:inoourt,  197 

"tempering,"  experimentmg,  266  sidenote 

"Temple-c^irden^' scene,  characters  in  the,  218, 
247  nl 

Tenantius,  form  of  the  name,  7  n  1 ;  aids  in 
Csesar's  defeat,  18  n  1 

Thanes  of  Scothmd  made  earls,  46 

Thomas  of  Lancaster.  See  Clarence,  Thomas 
Duke  of 

Thomas,  St,  of  Waterings,  Southwark,  198. 
A  brook  or  spring  dedicated  to  St  Thomas  k 
Becket. — Cunningham's  Hatidbook  of  London, 
1860,  p.  498,  ooL  2 

Thorpe,  Thomas,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  an 
enemy  **  to  the  &mylie  of  Tork,"  292  n  1 


"thought"  sorrow,  127 
"Tho50T    "   "' 


'  Toul,  211 
'Threske,"Thir8k,  167 
Tides,  three  continuous,  in  the  Thames,  168 
Toison  d'Or  brings  Burgundy's  letter  to  Henry 
VL   229         «         o      *  J 

"too^  hole,"  spyhole,  214 
"tordoQs,"  WTongml,  888  n  2 
Troinoyant  Qliondon),  temple  to  Apollo  in,  6  n 
1 ;  called  London,  14  marg,  note 


Troyes,  treaty  of,  its  terms,  200, 201 ;  Ist  article 
of,  201,  202;  26th  article  of,  202;  28rd 
article  of,  202  n  1 ;  sworn  to,  208 

Tun,  drinking-cup,  172  n  2 

"  tuition,"  protection,  47,  869 

Tyler,  Wat,  says  that  he  will  giye  laws  to 
England,  277,  278 

"type,"  tip,  summit,  186 

"  tyrantlike,"  84 

Tyrrel,  Sir  James,  his  character,  889;  kept 
under  by  Ratdiffe  and  CateebV,  889,  890; 
agrees  to  despatch  Richard  IIl.'s  nephews, 
890  ;  carries  out  the  business,  894 ;  thanked 
by  Richard,  ib. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  quite  unlike  his  brother 

Sir  James,  890 

"  underset,"  propped  up,  849 

"  undertooke,"  understood,  272 

Uniyerslties,  foreign,  consulted  about  Henry 
YIIL's  marriage,  479 

"  unliefiil,"  unbelieying,  288  n  8 

Urswick,  Christopher,  a  messenger  to  Richmond 
from  the  Countess,  409 

nter  (or  Uther),  called  Pendragon,  6  n  1 ;  borne 
to  battle  in  a  litter,  226 

"  utter  barrester,"  105.  "  And  they  [barristers] 
are  called  UUcr  Barriatere,  i.  e.  Pleaders 
without  Uie  Bar,  to  distinguish  them  firom 
Benchers,  or  those  who  haye  been  Readers,  who 
are  sometimes  admitted  to  plead  within  the 
Bar ;  as  ike  King,  Queen,  or  Prince's  Counsel 
are." — Cowel's  Law  Diclionary,  1727,  8.  v» 

Yaudemont,  Fern  de  Lorraine,  Count  of,  slain 
at  Agincourt,  196 

Yaughan,  Sir  Thomas,  arrested  by  Gloucester 
and  Buckingham,  854 ;  sent  to  Pomfret  and 
beheaded,  856 ;  his  last  words,  868  n  1 

Yaux,  Sir  Nicholas,  attends  Buckingham's 
execution,  460 

Yenetian  Senate  assist  Bolingbroke  in  his  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  160  n  1 

Yere,  Aubrey  de  (heir  of  John,  twelfth  Earl  of 
Oxford),  beh^ed,  814 

Yemen,  Sir  Richard,  taken  prisoner  at  Shrews- 
haij  and  beheaded,  147 

"  Yeulquessine,  Yexin,  62,  64 

"Yici,**  translated  "I  ouercame,"  in  North's 
Plutarch,  12  n  1 

Yilleios'  reyolt  and  Cade's  rebellion  dramatically 
amalflamatod,  xi ;  yilleins  kill  lawyers, 
schoSmasters,  and  nobles,  271,  272 ;  release 
prisoners,  278  n  4  ;  bum  the  Sayoy,  and  the 
Uwyers'  lodgings  in  the  Temple,  277 ;  destroy 
records,  278 

Wales,  Edward  Prince  of  (afterwards  Edward 
II.),  punished  by  his  father  for  reyiling  a 
royal  officer,  161  n  2 

,  Edward  Prince  of  (the  Black  Prince), 

defeats  the  French  at  Cr^y,  171 

,  Heniy  Prince  of,  deserted  by  Worcester, 

186 ;  distrusted  by  his  father,  140 ;  whose  con- 
fidence he  regains,  ib. ;  his  yonthftal  yagaries. 
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141 ;  disgraced  by  his  father,  ib,  and  161  n  1 ; 
robs  his  receiyers,  141  u  2 ;  was  much  younger 
than  Hotspnr,  142 ;  wounded  at  Shrewsbury, 
but  continues  fighting,  146 ;  remoyes  ms 
father's  crown,  158 ;  strikes  chief-justice 
Gascoign,  161,  163  n  1 ;  insults  Gascoign, 
162;  at  whose  bidding  he  f^oes  to  prison, 
168  ;  in  danger  from  an  assassin,  218 ;  chai]^ 
of  Mortimer  entrusted  to,  219.    See  Henrjr  Y 

Wales,  Edward,  Lancastrian  Prince  of,  meeting 
between,  and  his  &ther,  803 ;  dubbed  knight, 
ib, ;  said  not  to  be  Henry's  son,  804 ;  espoused 
to  Anne  Neyille,  818  ;  retunis  to  England, 
887 ;  murdered  after  Tewkesbury  field,  840 
,  Edward,  Yorkist  Prince  of.  See  Edward  V. 

"wanhope,"  despair,  400 

Warham,  WiUiiun,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Katharine's  counsel,  457 

"warlie,"  warlike,  422.  "The  erle  of  Hunt- 
yngdon  also  this  yere  [1488]  was  sent  into 
Fraunce  with  a  toarly  company." — Fab,  iL 
608 

Warwick,  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  (1869 — 
1401),  rebels  against  Richard  II.,  94 

,  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  (1401-39), 

son  of  Thomas,  enyoy  from  Henry  Y .  to  Philip 
the  Good,  199 ;  at  Troyes  when  Henry  was 
affianced  to  Katharine,  201 ;  at  the  siege  of 
Melnn,  201  n  1 ;  attends  on  Henry  Y.'s 
funeral,  205  n  4  ;  at  Henry's  death-bed, 
208 ;  appointed  guardian  of  Henry  YL,  209 
n  1 ;  attends  Henry's  coronation  in  Paris, 
228  ;  his  lieutenancy  in  France,  287  n  8 ; 
death,  ib. ;  247  n  1 

,  Henry  Beauchamp,  Duke  of  (1444-45), 

son  of  Richard,  his  sister  married  Richard 
Keyille  (the  King-maker),  245  n  1 

,  Richard  NeyiUe,  Earl  of  (1449-71),  his 

hospitality,  247  ;  when  bom,  and  made  earl, 
247  n  1 ;  the  dramatic  "  Warwick,"  ib,;  his 
character,  247  n  2;  a  sunporter  of  York's  claim, 
283,  288 ;  assumed  the  Beauchamp  badge, 
288 ;  reconciled  to  the  Lancastrians,  290  ; 
escapes  from  a  Lancastrian  riot,  ib. ;  made 
captain  of  Calais,  294  n  1 ;  charged  with 
Henry's  custody,  295,  802;  welcomed  by 
the  Kentishmen,  295,  296 ;  joins  Edward, 
801 ;  defeated  at  St.  Albans,  802 ;  slays  his 
horse  at  Ferrybridge,  805;  conducts  Henry 
YL  to  the  Tower,  809;  negotiates  the 
marriage  of  Bona  to  Edward,  818 ;  angered  by 
Edward's  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Grey,  816 ; 
and  by  Edward's  insult  to  a  relatiye,  816, 
817 ;  leagues  with  Margaret,  817,  818 ;  his 
daughter  Anne  espouses  Edward  Prince  of 
Wa&,  818  ;  tempted  Clarence  to  reyolt,  819 ; 
his  daughter  Isabel  marries  Clarence,  820 ; 
secretly  foments  a  rebellion,  ib, ;  his  inyasion 
fityoured,  822, 828  n  1 ;  date  thereof,  822  n  8  ; 
proclaims  Henry  YL,  328  ;  captures  Edward, 
828,  824  ;  releases  Henry  from  the  Tower, 
826 ;  made  goyemor  of  England,  827  ;  in 
Warwickshire  when  Edward  landed,  888  n  1 ; 
refrises  Edward's  offer  of  battle  at  Coyentry, 


884 ;  r^ects  -Clarence's  offer  of  peace,  ib. ; 
follows  Edward's  march  from  Coyentry,  886, 
887 ;  slain,  887 ;  his  speech  before  Bamet 
field,  888  n  2 

Warwick,  Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  (1490-99), 
his  long  imprisonment,  895;  was  "a  yerie 
innocent,"  ib, 

Washford,  Wexford,  288 

Waterton,  Sir  Robert,  joins  Bolingbroke's  inya- 
sion, 96;  marches  a^^unst  Northumberland,  148 

"weerish,"  shrunk,  872 

"  weird  sisters,"  24 

Welshmen  disperse,  belieying  Richard  II.  to 
be  dead,  108 ;  rebel,  led  by  Glendower,  105, 
187  ;  aid  the  Percies  at  Shrewsbury,  146 ; 
desert  Buckingham,  404 

Welshwomen  mutilate  the  slain,  181 

West,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Katharine's 
counsel,  457 

Westminster,  Abbot  of  (William  Colchester), 
present  at  Richard's  abdication,  118  ;  author 
of  a  conspiracy  against  Henry  lY.,  122, 128 ; 
his  subsequent  histoiy,  127 

Westmoreland,  Ralph  NeyiUe,  Earl  of  (1397- 
1425),  receiyes  Bolingbroke's  oath  at  Doncas- 
ter,  100, 101;  goes  with  himtomeet  York,  102; 
receiyes  the  gages  of  Aumerleand  otiier  lords, 
111,  112  ;  attaches  Carlisle,  116  ;  marches 
against  Northumberland,  148  ;  and  against 
i&hbishop  Scrope.  152;  quells  S<Sope'8 
reyolt  by  politic  dealing,  152 — 154  ;  another 
account  of  his  procedure,  154,  155  ;  adyises 
Henry  Y.  to  conquer  Scotland,  172 ;  not  at 
Agincourt,  187 

,  Ralph  NeyiUe,  Earl  of  (1425-84),  and 

the  dramatic  Westmoreland,  842.  Sse  cor- 
rection, p.  xziU 

Whale  stranded,  156.  (SimUe  in  2  Hen,  IF. 
lY.  iy.  40,  41.) 

"  whiffler,"  flfer,  197 

White  Hart  in  Southwark,  Cade  lodges  at  the, 
274 

White  rose,  Edward  lY.'s  emblem,  zziii 

"  wi^^ht,"  blame,  852 

WiUiam  of  Lane  ("de  Lanum." — Oraystanes, 
Surtees  Soc  ed.,  p.  85)  adyises  Morgan  not 
to  deny  the  king's  blood,  50 

WiUoughby  of  Eresby,  WUUam  WUloughby, 
Baron,  joins  Bolingbroke,  98 ;  goes  with  him 
to  meet  York,  102 ;  sent  to  rayage  near 
Amiens,  280 

WUtshire  and  Ormond,  James  Butler,  Earl  of, 
attends  Henry  YI.'s  coronation  in  Paris,  228 ; 
fled  from  St.  Albans,  290  ;  defeated  at 
Mortimer's  Cross,  800,  801 

WUtshire,  William  Scrope,  Earl  of,  fiirms 
England,  90 ;  giyes  aidyice  for  resisting 
Bofiuffbroke,  98 ;  flees  to  Bristol,  100 ;  be- 
headed there,  104 ;  reprobated  by  the  oom- 
mons,  180 

Winchester,  Bishop  of.    See  Beaufort,  Heniy 

Winds,  great,  after  Duff's  murder,  81 

"wisehardie,"204 

Witch,   reyenge   of  the   First  {Macb,),    22  ; 
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witches  at  Forres,  22,  23  ;  prophecies  of  a, 
to  Macbeth,  86 

**  witcherie,"  witchcraft,  212 

Wolsev,  Thomas,  escorts  Francis  I.  in  the  vale 
of  Andren,  425 ;  uigered  bv  Backingham's 
abuse,  426 ;  imprisons  Buhner,  ib.  ;  per- 
suades Henry  to  meet  Francis,  428  ;  regulates 
their  interview,  ib,  ;  bribed  by  Charles  Y.  to 
dissolye  their  friendship,  429,  480  ;  devises  a 
tax  of  a  sixth,  481,  482 ;  excuses  himself  for 
projecting  it,  483 ;  claims  credit  for  its 
remission,  484  ;  procures  Enyvet  to  aocuse 
Buckingham,  484,  486  ;  his  stately  banquets, 
441  :  cpfeat  resort  to  his  house,  442 ;  to  one 
of  nis  banquets  Henry  comes  masqued, 
acoomnanied  DY  masquers,  448—446  (c^.  441 
n  1) ;  blamed  tor  Buekinrfiam's  deam,  448 ; 
sends  Surrey  (8rd  Duke  of  Norfolk)  away  to 
Ireland  as  lieutenant,  449 ;  blamed  for  im- 
pugning Henry's  marriage  to  spite  the  emperor, 
452,  458;  wished  Henry  to  marry  the 
Duchess  of  Alen9on,  458 ;  in  commission 
with  Campeggio,  458,  454  ;  blamed  for  keep- 
ing Pace  abroad,  455 ;  his  usual  procession 
to  Westminster  Hall,  457 ;  his  two  cross- 
bearers,  ib, ;  accused  by  Katharine,  461 ; 
asks  Henry  to  acquit  him  of  her  charge, 
462;  hears  of  Henry's  affection  for  Anne 
Boleyn,  470 :  desires  tiie  pope  to  defer  Henry's 
diYoroe,  ib.  (ep.  472) ;  his  duplicitj^  resented 
by  Henry,  470,  471 ;  his  enemies  frame 
artioles  against  him,  471 ;  delivers  Ruthal's 
private  accounts  to  Henir,  478 ;  his  bid  for 
the  papacv,  ib, ;  surrenders  the  great  seal 
after  much  debate,  474,  475 ;  the  articles 
framed  against  him,  476 ;  condemned  in  a 
premunire,  477 ;  takes  account  of  his  goods 
forfeited  to  Henir,  481,  482  ;  wishes  that  he 
had  served  God.  better,  482;  arrested  by 
Northumberland,  490 ;  comes  to  Leicester 
Abbev  and  dies  there,  491 ;  his  character, 
foundations,  and  preferments,  492,  498 

Woodvile,  Richard  (father  of  Richard,  Earl 
Rivers),  keeps  the  Tower  against  Qlouoester, 
212,  218 

Worcester,  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of,  dismisses 
Richard  II.'s  household,  98, 99  ;  prompts  his 
brother  and  nephew  to  demand  Mortimer's 
ransom,  188 ;  informs  them  of  Henry  lY.'s 
TOoposed  absence  in  Wales,  185 ;  deserts 
rrince  Henry  and  joins  Hotspur,  186,  187  ; 
sent  to  parley  with  Henry  lY.,  148  ;  mis- 
reports  to  Hotspur  the  woras  of  Henry,  144, 
145  ;  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded,  147 

Xaintrailles,  214.    Sm  Sainte-TraiUe 

York,  Oecilia  (Cecily),  Duchess  of,  sends  her 
sons  George  and  Richard  to  Utrecht,  808 ; 
disapproves  of  Edward's  marriage  to  a  widow, 
812  ;  and  calls  it  bigamy,  885  n  2;  dates  of 
her  Ixirth  and  death,  886  n  8  ;  slandered  in 
Shaw's  sermon,  879  ;  asserts  that  Edward  was 
betrothed  to  Elizabeth  Lucy,  886 


York,  Edmund,  Duke  of,  becomes  bail  for 
Bolingbroke,  78 ;  excuses  Gloucester  to  Richard 
II.,  84 ;  reproves  Gloucester,  and  leaves  the 
court,  85 ;  comes  to  London  with  a  power, 
ib. ;  foigivee  Gloucester's  death,  86 ;  angered 
by  the  confiscation  of  Bolingbroke's  inherit- 
ance, 91,  92 ;  retires  to  King's  Langley,  92 ; 
appointed  lieutenant-general  of  KigUmd,  98  ; 
takes  counsel  to  resist  Bolingbroke,  97,  98 ; 
his  levies  reftise  to  fight,  98.  101;  meets 
Bolingbroke  at  Berkeley  Oastle,  101,  102 ; 
goes  with  Bolingbroke  to  Bristol,  104  ;  his 
two  marriaces,  121  n  1 ;  detects  Rutland's 
treason,  124;  reveals  it  to  Henry  IV.,  ib.  ; 
his  character,  129 

,  Edward  Duke  o(  reoeives  command  of 

the  vaward  at  Agincoiurt,  191 ;  slain,  196 

,  Richard,  Duke  of,  his  age  at  Mortimer's 

death,  218 ;  enmity  between  him  and 
Edmund  Beaufort,  218,  219 ;  was  Mortimer's 
heir,  219,  220  ;  knighted  by  Heniy  YI.,  228 
(a>,  n  2) ;  attends  Henry's  coronation  in 
Paris,  228 ;  ravages  Ai^'ou,  280 ;  his  lieu- 
tenancies in  France,  287  n  8 ;  in  England 
during  the  truce,  245 ;  married  Cecilia 
Neville,  245  n  1 ;  ingratiates  himself  with 
the  Irish,  248  (at.  282  n  1,  296) ;  date  of  his 
lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  248  n  1 ;  superseded 
by  Somerset  in  the  lieutenancy  of  France, 
251 ;  his  departure  to  France  retarded  b^ 
Edmund  Beaufort,  252  ;  wins  support  for  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  255  ;  his  pecugree,  255^ 
258 ;  supposed  speech  to  the  peers,  256 — 258, 
291 ;  angered  by  Somersers  surrender  of 
Caen,  268 ;  his  ambition  served  by  Glou- 
cester's death,  264,  265 ;  his  friends  instigate 
Cade's  rebellion,  266, 282  n2;  date  of  his  return 
from  Ireland,  282  ;  consults  his  friends  about 
claiming  the  crown,  288 ;  marches  against 
Henry,  285 ;  answers  Heniys  envoys,  285, 
286 ;  demands  Somerset's  committal  to  ward, 
286  ;  dissolves  his  army,  ib. ;  finds  Somerset 
at  laitte,  287 ;  becomes  a  prisoner,  ib.  ; 
released  through  his  son  Edward'sintervention, 
288 ;  defames  Henry  and  Somerset,  ib. ; 
seeks  the  Nevilles'  favour,  ib. ;  wins  the 
battie  of  St  Albans,  288.  289 ;  his  protector- 
ates, 290,  294;  reconciled  to  the  Lancas- 
trians, 290;  breaks  into  Henry's  lodging, 
291  n  8  ;  steps  up  unto  the  throne,  291  n  4  ; 
declared  heir  apparent,  292—294  ;  his 
oath,  298 ;  prepares  for  war,  295 ;  at  Sandal, 
ib. ;  absolved  from  his  oath,  ib. ;  would  not 
avoid  battle  at  Wakefield,  297;  his  death, 
299,  800;  his  head  set  on  York  gates,  800 ; 
but  removed  l^  Edward,  807 

,  Edward,  Duke  of.    See  Edward  lY. 

,  Richard,  Duke  of  (1474-88),  taken  from 

sanctuary   to   the   Tower,    860,    861:   was 
married  to  Anne  Mowbray,  867  n  2  ;  in  the 
custody  of  Slaughter,  876 ;  murdered,  894  ; 
his  body  never  £und,  895 
York  Place  called  White  Hall,  487  n  1 
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